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The  Direct  vs.  the  Indirect  Method  of 
Teaching  Modern  Languages 

By  William  A.  Cooper,  Associate  Professor  of  German  iit 
Stak^ford  University.* 

|jiiiHmiiiiniiimiiiiiic|j;T  ^^^  preface  my  remarks  on  this  subject  by  a 
I  w  I  few  general  statements.  In  the  first  place,  let 
I  I  ^  I  me  say,  that  a  great  deal  more  depends  upon  the 
I  I   teacher  than  upon  the  method.     The  real  teacher 

$]iiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiit%  will  accomplish  some  results,  either  with  the  help 
I  I    of,  or  in  spite  of,  the  text  books  available,  and  the 

I  I    method  he  is  compelled,  or  the  one  he  elects,  to 

*"""°""""""^*  employ.  A  real  teacher  can  follow  even  the  anti- 
quated grammar-translation  method  of  teaching  a  modern  lan- 
guage and  hold  the  tespect  and  interest  of  his  pupils,  and  the 
pupils  will  think  they  are  doing  fine  work,  provided  they  have 
had  no  experience  of  the  direct  method  as  employed  by  a  live 
teacher  who  is  equipped  with  the  necessary  command  of  the 
foreign  idiom  and  really  knows  what  the  direct  method  is  and 
can  put  it  into  practice.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  one 
that  the  direct  method  is  the  real  gold  of  today,  but  there  are 
many  spurious  coins  in  circulation.  Publishers  know  the  value 
of  the  term  on  a  title  page,  for  advertisement  purposes,  but  I 
trust  we  are  not  so  unsophisticated  as  to  consider  every  adver- 
tisement inspired.  'No  doubt  many  conscientious  teachers  think 
they  are  using  the  direct  method,  when  they  are  using,  only  an 

•  Paper  read  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  California  Association  of  Teachers  of 
German  and  the  German  section  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  in  San 
Francisco,    April   6,    1915. 
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imitation  or  compromise  method.  This  is  not  necessarily  to  be 
condemned,  for  teachers  are  not  machine-made,  and  each  must 
follow  the  method  by  which  he  can  achieve  the  best  results. 

The  arguments  which  follow  have  particularly  in  mind  the 
work  of  the  second  and  third  years  of  a  modern  language  course. 

The  direct  method  demands  far  more  of  the  teacher  than  the 
indirect  does.  Leading  a  class  to  associate  foreign  words,  which 
are  only  symbols,  directly  with  the  things  for  which  they  stand, 
is  a  very  different  task  from  teaching  them  that  these  printed 
foreign  symbols  are  merely  outlandish  distortions  of  native 
symbols.  The  one  teaches  to  think  objects,  to  visualize,  the 
other  to  juggle  words,  with  so  much  attention  required  for  the 
juggling  that  there  is  little  left  for  visualizing,  even  in  case  an 
expression,  untranslated  and  translated,  represents  the  same  pic- 
ture, which  is  far  from  the  general  rule.  Leading  a  pupil  to 
discover  for  himself  the  intimate  relation  between  the  form  and 
substance  of  expression,  and  thus  to  enter  into  the  thought  and 
feeling  of  a  foreign  idiom,  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  teaching 
him  that  certain  foreign  expressions  are  roughly  equivalent  to 
certain  native  expressions.  The  one  process  holds  the  attention 
on  the  road  leading  directly  toward  the  goal  desired;  the  other 
constantly  entices  the  attention  into  byways,  and  especially  into 
one  broad  byway  leading  to  an  entirely  different  goal.  The  direct 
seeks  to  develop  a  command  of  expression  in  the  foreign  idiom; 
the  indirect,  by  a  roundabout  way,  to  extend  the  field  of  expres- 
sion in  the  native  idiom.  The  term  direct  is  well  chosen,  and 
the  old  method  that  some,  if  not  most,  of  us  were  brought  up  by, 
is  fittingly  designated  the  indirect. 

If  some  of  the  pupils  of  a  school  should  suddenly  be  placed  in 
a  position  enabling  them  to  learn  a  foreign  language  exactly  as 
they  learn  their  mother  tongue,  the  results  would  be  so  striking, 
when  compared  with  the  achievements  of  pupils  taught  by  the 
indirect  method  in  the  school,  that  the  expression  on  the  face  of 
the  indirect-method  teacher,  witnessing  the  comparison,  would 
speak  volumes. 

The  natural  process  of  learning  is  the  same  for  all  languages. 
The  psychology  of  one  fits  the  other.  Hence  it  would  seem  as 
though  the  most  important  pedagogical  equipment  for  the  Ian- 
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guage  teacher  should  be  a  mastery  of  the  psychology  of  learning 
one's  own  mother  tongue.  But  the  process  of  learning  to  use  the 
mother  tong-ue  belongs  in  large  measure  to  the  period  of  uncon- 
scious childhood,  hence  we  cannot  draw  upon  our  own  experience. 
We  can  gain  insight  into  the  subject  quickest  and  most  certainly 
by  observing  daily  and  hourly,  through  a  period  of  one  or  two 
years,  the  phenomenal  way  in  which  a  very  small  child  develops 
its  language  from  a  few  isolated  words  to  complete  perfect  sen- 
tences. To  be  sure,  some  training  is  necessary  before  such  ob- 
servations can  be  made,  and  no  doubt  it  would  be  well  to  prepare 
for  them  by  making  a  study  of  the  best  that  has  been  written  on 
the  direct  method  of  teaching. 

Learning  about  a  langiiage  is  one  thing,  learning  the  language 
itself  is  quite  another.  If  both  things  are  aimed  at,  it  is  only 
logical  that  the  pupil  should  first  learn  the  language  and  then 
study  its  ways.  But  knowing  the  language  is  of  much  greater 
importance  than  the  ability  to  parse  its  words.  There  are  many 
people  who  speak  a  language  without  knowing  the  formulated 
rules  of  its  grammar.  There  are  a  few  people  who  know  the 
grammar  of  languages  they  cannot  speak.  Do  not  understand 
me  to  be  opposed  to  the  study  of  grammar.  Far  from  it.  Gram- 
mar is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  sciences,  requiring  the  most 
careful  kind  of  observation  and  the  very  subtlest  sort  of  reason- 
ing. If  I  could  locate  the  individual  or  individuals  responsible 
for  the  elimination  of  English  grammar  from  the  public  school 
curriculum  it  would  afford  me  very  keen  pleasure  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  him  or  her  for  their  colossal  stupidity.  ^N'o,  grammar  is  a 
most  profitable  study,  but  its  place  is  not  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  learning  of  a  foreign  speech.  As  a  general  rule,  grammar 
should  be  taught  inductively  after  the  pupils  have  acquired  enough 
material  to  yield  a  grammatical  description  and  classification. 

There  is  the  new  and  the  old  in  every  field  of  human  endeavor. 
But  not  all  that  is  old  is  to  be  condemned,  no  more  than  is 
everything  new  to  be  commended.  The  old  way  of  binding  books 
by  hand,  e.  g.,  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  up-to-date  machine 
method.  The  result  is  vastly  more  solid  and  durable.  On  the 
other  hand,  music  is  not  the  only  field  that  has  its  ragtime  and 
turkey-trot.     I  am  not  absolutely  certain  that  language  teaching 
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has  always  been  free  from  the  new  infection.  However  that  may- 
be, it  is  quite  certain  that  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages  forty 
years  ago  was  decidedly  inferior  to  the  teaching  of  a  century  and 
more  earlier.  It  is  only  within  the  last  thirty  years  that  the  great 
revolution  has  been  wrought,  but  this  revolution  has  been  so 
wholesome  and  thorough  that  the  live  teacher  need  not  be  ashamed 
today  to  stand  side  by  side  with  the  science  teacher  who  boasts  of 
his  laboratory.  The  laboratory  method  is  the  direct  method  of 
teaching  science,  and  where  do  you  find  the  science  teacher  now- 
adays who  instructs  his  pupils  by  the  ancient  textbook  method  ? 

For  the  sake  of  illustration  let  me  contrast  two  courses  in 
chemistry,  say,  at  the  time  when  the  laboratory  method  was  about 
to  be  introduced.  At  the  beginning  of  the  hour  the  first  class 
filed  in  to  their  places  and  the  teacher  attempted  to  standardize 
them  according  to  the '  text.  The  one  temporarily  under  treat- 
ment paid  attention,  of  course,  while  the  others  waited  for  their 
turn  to  come.  If  there  was  no  mischief  brewing  in  the  room, 
and  there  was  no  preparation  of  other  lessons  on  the  sly,  the 
teacher  deserved  a  recommendation  in  spite  of  his  method.  If 
he  failed  to  deserve  the  recommendation,  the  hour  became  for  the 
pupils  a  sort  of  endurance  test,  as  is  said  sometimes  to  be  the  case 
even  in  modern  science  courses,  in  which  pupils  are  made  to  sit 
out  credit  in  a  laboratory,  rather  than  work  it  out. 

The  second  course  was  a  laboratory  course  given  by  a  live  in- 
structor, and  after  the  first  few  periods  the  students  waited  for 
him  to  open  the  laboratory  at  1.30  to  let  them  in,  and  he  had  to 
drive  them  out  at  5.00  They  could  have  gone  home,  if  they  had 
chosen,  when  the  analysis  for  the  day  was  completed,  or  they 
could  tarry  and  begin  another.  There  being  in  those  days  no 
public  opinion  requiring  attendance  at  late-afternoon  athletic 
services,  the  pupils  revelled  in  their  first  experience  of  the  direct 
method  of  study. 

The  contrast  here  drawn  between  the  textbook  and  the  labora- 
tory is  rather  closely  paralleled  by  the  contrast  between  the 
language  class  in  which  there  is  virtually  nothing  but  transla- 
tion and  the  class  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  direct  method. 
In  the  former  there  is  likely  to  be  a  rehearsal  of  English  words, 
with  frequent  rebukes  for  thoughtless  stupidity  in  their  choice,  in 
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spite  of  the  fact  that  only  the  master  of  both  the  foreign  and  the 
native  language  is  capable  of  translating  acceptably.  In  the  di- 
rect-method class  there  should  be  a  reproduction  of  the  contents  in 
the  foreign  language,  a  portrayal  of  the  scenes,  the  actors,  their 
acts  and  emotions,  and  sketching  in  the  background  and  the  cul- 
tural allusions.  Here  we  are  dealing,  not  with  mere  form,  but 
with  substance,  and  substance  attracts  and  holds  attention  and 
interest.  Once  grasped,  it  is  likely  to  be  retained,  whereas  mere 
form  is  prone  to  fade  away  from  memory.  Translation  tends  to 
blur  the  picture,  direct  visualization  clarifies  and  fixes  it.  The 
one  is  fanciful  fiction,  the  other  actual  history.  The  one  we 
hear  about,  the  other  we  see.  What  we  hear  may  go  in  at  one 
ear  and  out  at  the  other ;  what  we  see,  sticks. 

In  German  classes  taught  by  the  indirect,  translation  method 
very  little  attention  is  ever  paid  to  colloquial  German.  The 
language  of  books  is  almost  always  before  the  eyes  of  the  pupils, 
and  the  language  of  everyday  life  is  almost  never  in  their  ears. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  the  eye  that  is  trained,  not  the  ear,  the 
natural  organ  for  perceiving  the  language  of  others.  Further- 
more the  impression  is  given  that  the  language  of  books  is  the 
real  language,  which  is  not  the  whole  truth.  Book  language  is 
more  or  less  artificial,  more  or  less  fanciful,  and  quite  often  far 
removed  from  the  norm  of  real,  natural  language,  which  lives, 
moves,  and  has  its  being  in  the  mouth.  It  is  uttered  through  the 
mouth;  it  is  perceived  through  the  ear.  The  child  learns  its 
mother  tongue  by  means  of  these  organs  chiefly,  even  when  look- 
ing at  the  thing  talked  about,  and  reserves  its  eyes  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  kingdom  of  foreign  languages  is  one  that  our  pupils 
cannot  hope  to  enter  into,  unless  they  become  as  little  children 
and  use  their  ears  and  mouths. 

The  ears  and  vocal  organs  are  quite  as  important  as  any  other 
organs  of  the  human  body,  but  the  stepmotherly  treatment  they 
receive  from  our  educational  system  would  never  lead  one  to  think 
so.  The  pedagogical  style-mongers  have  recently  made  the  train- 
ing of  the  hand  appear  to  be  the  chief  concern  of  public  education. 
The  hand  may  be  the  most  intellectual  member  of  some  bodies. 
Some  school  boys  have  asserted  their  right  to  worship  the  abnor- 
mal development  of  legs  and  backs  and  arms,  and  their  cult  has 
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stampeded  the  world  (meaning  the  U.  S.).  It  is  ears  and  month  we 
are  neglecting  nowadays,  and  here  is  a  chance  for  modern  language 
teachers  to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  a  movement  has  arisen  in  Austria  looking  toward  the  shift- 
ing of  the  emphasis  from  written  compositions  to  oral  exercises, 
even  in  the  native  language.  For  the  first  few  years,  at  least, 
of  work  in  a  foreign  language  the  plan  is  worth  imitating. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  this  question:  Which  ought  to  be  learned* 
first,  the  colloquial  language,  or  the  literary?  Prose  or  poetry? 
The  language  of  everybody,  or  that  of  the  most  skilled  writers? 
If  you  answer:  ''Both  at  the  same  time,"  I  agree  with  you,  be- 
cause our  pupils  are  past  six  years  of  age.  If  it  were  possible  for 
one  to  master  a  good  German  literary  style,  without  ever  having 
"beard  any  German  conversation,  would  such  a  person  understand 
vhe  first  German  conversation  he  heard?  'Not  fully.  If  one 
were  a  master  of  colloquial  German  and  endowed  with  a  healthy 
imagination,  but  had  never  read  or  heard  read  a  German  book, 
would  such  a  one  understand  literary  German  right  away?  To 
a  considerable  extent,  yes.  And  he  would  speedily  acquire  fa- 
cility, for  he  has  already  absorbed  the  real  spirit  of  the  language. 
Then  which  of  the  two,  the  colloquial  or  the  literary,  ought  to  be 
most  emphasized  in  the  early  stages  of  language  study  ?  Ask  the 
believer  in  the  direct  method. 

In  a  translation  class  the  method  followed  is,  that  immature 
pupils  show  the  teacher  how  capable  they  are,  or  how  incapable, 
of  reproducing  in  English  the  finished  literary  work  of  a  mature 
foreign  author.  Each  pupil  is  active  a  small  portion  of  the  period 
and  may  be  listless  the  rest  of  the  time.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
method  to  keep  all  active  all  the  time.  Even  the  teacher  is  an 
inactive  listener  a  good  deal  of  the  time,  and  is  often  found 
sitting  comfortably  in  a  chair.  The  printed  text  is  the  real  direc- 
tor of  the  class,  the  teacher  being  a  sort  of  referee.  In  a  direct- 
method  class,  on  the  other  hand,  the  foreign  language  is  used 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  hour,  every  ear  has  to  be 
alert  all  the  time,  and  when  the  organs  of  speech  are  in  action 
they  are  producing  the  foreign  language.  The  language  used  is 
largely  colloquial.  The  constant  stream  of  questions  serve  to 
make  the  impressions  of  the  text  read  distinct  and  deep.     The 
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teacher  is  the  director  of  the  class,  and  all  the  pupils  are  being 
taught  all  the  time.  The  minds  of  all  are  occupied  directly  and 
solely  with  the  foreign  language,  its  form  and  substance,  with 
the  contents,  background,  and  suggestions  of  the  text  dealt  with. 
The  whole  atmosphere  is  that  of  the  foreign  country.  The  pupils 
all  gain  some  new  power  during  the  hour,  whereas  in  a  transla- 
tion class  the  best  prepared  pupils  often  gain  nothing  whatever. 

But  how  is  the  direct-method  teacher  to  make  certain  that  his 
pupils  understand  everything  in  the  lesson?  To  this  I  should 
answer,  that  it  is  not  so  important  that  the  pupils  have  such  full 
understanding  of  the  tenth  lesson  as  of  the  hundredth,  or  two- 
hundredth.  How  many  English  words  and  phrases  does  an 
American  child  learn  in  the  course  of  a  year  without  looking 
them  up  in  a  dictionary  ?  How  are  the  words  learned  ?  By  ask- 
ing questions  about  them  in  English,  and  from  the  context  in 
which  they  are  used  in  actual  conversation.  If  the  mother 
tongue  is  thus  mastered  so  readily  and  so  permanently,  why  not 
make  some  application  of  the  principle  in  the  teaching  of  a  for- 
eign tongue  ?  If  a  word  cannot  be  mastered  today  it  may  be  to- 
morrow, or  next  week.  It  will  yield  in  time.  It  depends  al- 
most wholly  upon  how  often  the  word  occurs.  The  direct  method 
enables  the  skilful  teacher  to  familiarize  his  pupils  with  the  most 
useful  words,  by  employing  them  in  questions  and  drawing  them 
out  in  answers.  Do  you  ever  meet  words  in  English  books  that 
you  cannot  define?  Do  you  always  stop  to  look  them  up  in  a 
dictionary?  Do  you  believe  absolutely  the  adage  so  often  quoted 
in  pedagogical  writings,  as  though  a  direct  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  that  "whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing 
well?^'  Does  it  mean  that  you  must  look  up  every  word  you  do 
not  know,  the  first  and  every  other,  time  you  meet  it  ?  If  so,  do 
you  make  it  a  rule  for  yourself  ?  Advocates  of  this  principle  are 
wont  to  pride  themselves  on  their  thoroughness.  The  peculiar 
thing  about  this  particular  road  to  thoroughness  is  the  fact  that 
it  ignores  entirely  the  psychology  of  language  learning.  The 
comparative  barrenness  of  its  results,  when  a  number  of  book 
words  are  met  in  one  lesson,  ought  to  give  its  advocates  pause. 
If  we  teachers  had  early  in  life  made  it  an  iron-clad  rule  always 
to  stick  to  a  page  till  we  had  mastered  every  word  on  it  and 
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parsed  all  the  difficult  ones,  we  should  never  have  experienced 
any  of  the  joys  of  reading,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  we 
should  ever  have  formed  the  reading  habit  at  all.  Fortunately, 
youth  is  either  ignorant  of,  or  defiantly  ignores,  this  boasted  peda- 
gogical proverb,  with  its  alleged  key  to  thoroughness,  and  in  so  do- 
ing youth  shows  more  wisdom  than  the  adherents  of  the  proverb, 
which  turns  out  to  be  glaringly  untrue  when  applied  to  matters 
linguistic.  School  children  learn  ten  words  from  reading  to  one 
from  the  dictionary.  To  be  sure,  we  need  the  dictionary  for 
the  one.  Much  reading  will  nlake  it  unnecessary  for  the  other 
ten,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  the  other 
hundred. 

The  amount  and  character  of  the  foreign  language  heard  and 
read  is  the  chief  determining  factor  in  the  rapidity  and  thor- 
oughness with  which  the  pupil  masters  it.  Suppose  we  take  an 
assigned  lesson  of  fifty  sentences.  One  teacher  may  have  each 
pupil  translate,  say,  five  sentences,  and  then  answer  five  gram- 
matical questions.  In  the  course  of  the  recitation  fifty  foreign 
words  may  be  spoken.  Another  teacher  may  have  the  whole  as- 
signed lesson  read  aloud  in  the  original,  correcting  every  wrong 
pronunciation,  or  emphasis,  or  sentence  melody.  He  may  ask, 
say,  75  questions  and  exact  75  answers.  All  told,  200  sentences 
in  the  foreign  language  are  heard  by  every  member  of  the  class. 
Contrast  the  effect  of  this  upon  the  ear  with  that  of  50  isolated 
words,  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  pronounced  singly,  in  the  other 
class.  Or^  to  put  it  differently,  on  the  one  hand  we  hear  one 
foreign  word  in  75,  say,  on  the  other  hand,  75  in  75.  Observe 
the  cumulative  effect,  and  do  not  forget  that  words  must  first  be 
in  the  ear  before  they  can  come  out  of  the  mouth.  Let  us  suppose 
that  in  an  hour's  recitation  2500  words  are  spoken.  Think  of  the 
cumulative  effect  of  that  number  on  the  ear,  the  natural  organ  of 
language  perception,  except  with  the  deaf  and  dumb.  If  the 
teacher  has  the  knack  of  asking  questions  that  draw  out  the  pupils 
and  encourage  them  to  talk,  questions  that  make  the  assigned 
lesson  a  real  theatre,  in  which  the  pupils  are  spectators,  talking 
about  the  performance,  seeing  every  act,  gesture,  facial  expres- 
sion, and  hearing  every  spoken  word,  especially  those  alluded  to, 
but  not  recorded  in  the  text — in  such  an  ideal  lesson  we  have  the 
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best  possible  substitute  for  residence  in  the  foreign  country,  which 
even  we  teachers  concede  to  be  the  quickest  and  most  effective 
way  of  acquiring  the  foreign  language. 

In  no  respect  do  teachers  of  all  subjects  differ  more  widely^ 
than  in  the  kind  of  questions  they  ask.  A  few  like  to  ask  ques- 
tions that  make  their  pupils  appear  particularly  stupid  and  them- 
selves phenomenally  brilliant,  especially  if  they  have  some  cheap 
joke  to  crack  at  the  expense  of  their  defenceless  pupils.  It  is 
unneccessary  to  point  out  that  that  is  not  teaching  at  all.  It  is 
a  stock  trick  of  the  endman  in  a  minstrel  show,  and  of  circus- 
clowns.  It  is  easy  enough  for  the  wily  teacher  to  put  questions 
that  his  pupils  cannot  answer.  It  would  not  be  impossible  for 
another  teacher  to  place  the  wily  one  in  an  equally  embarrasing 
predicament.  The  proper  questions  to  ask  in  a  modern  lang-uage 
class  are  such  as  the  pupils  who  have  prepared  their  lessons  may 
be  expected  to  answer,  with  occasional  questions,  requiring  more 
thought,  to  stimulate  the  better  pupils.  It  is  natural  for  a  pupil 
to  want  to  tell  what  he  knows,  and  the  purpose  of  the  recitation 
must  be  to  encourage,  not  discourage,  expression,  as  well  as  under- 
standing. 

The  contention  of  a  large  number  of  language  teachers  in  our 
country,  that  our  chief  aim  should  be  to  cultivate  the  ability  to 
read  and  understand,  is  perhaps  the  most  reasonable  point  of 
view  in  many  cases,  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  one  of 
the  best  means  to  that  end  is  the  cultivation  of  a  certain  facility 
in  the  employment  of  the  foreign  language  in  speaking  and 
writing.  Written  exercises  are  most  fruitful,  in  the  beginning,, 
if  they  paraphrase  foreign  texts.  They  contain  fewer  mistakes,, 
and  in  the  acquisition  of  a  foreign  language  it  is  not  by  our  mis- 
takes that  we  learn,  the  well  known  proverb  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. We  learn  by  employing  the  proper  words,  the 
proper  forms,  and  the  correct  constructions.  Translation  of  diffi- 
cult passages  from  the  native  language  into  the  foreign  is  almost 
wholly  barren  of  results.  It  shows  a  lamentable  lack  of  peda- 
gogical insight  to  employ  such  a  method.  And  yet  that  was  the 
method  most  commonly  employed  in  this  country  in  advanced 
composition  classes  twenty  years  ago.  We  now  know  that  to  write 
or  speak  a  foreign  language  correctly  one  must  first  think  in  that 
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language  what  one  would  say  either  orally  or  in  writing.  This  is 
a  fundamental  principle  of  the  direct  method.  Another  funda- 
mental principle,  implied  in  all  I  have  said,  and  in  fact  only 
another  phase  of  the  principle  just  stated,  is,  that  the  only  proper 
way  to  learn  to  read  a  foreign  language  is  to  learn  to  understand 
it  directly,  without  any  thought  of  translation.  The  pupil  who 
has  learned  to  do  this  has  accomplished  one  thing  permanently. 
He  has  acquired  a  power  he  will  never  lose.  He  has  in  his  pos- 
session a  key  that  unlocks  a  foreign  literature  and  culture,  and 
if  he  will  but  use  the  key  to  enter  into  that  literature  and  cul- 
ture he  will  find  himself  acquiring,  in  addition  to  the  soul  he  has 
inherited,  another  he  has  himself  earned,  and  the  result  will  be 
a  broadening  and  deepening  process  such  as  he  has  never  before 
felt  in  all  his  experience.  The  teacher  who  is  most  influential 
in  showing  him  the  way  to  this  new  world  will  have  his  unfading 
gratitude. 


The  Effect  of  Recent   Educational  Develop- 
ments upon  the  Higher  Education  of 
Women 

By  Emilie  W.  McVea,  M.A.,  Dean-  of  Women    and  Assistant 
PpwOfessor  of  English,  University  of  Cincinnati. 

^jiiiiiiiimiDiimiimiit|]y^Y  consideration  of  the  trend  in  higher  education 
I  for  women  today  must  take  cognizance  of  the  rapid 
I  changes,  now  occurring  in  the  position  of  women, 
I  and  must  be  based  upon  certain  fundamental  prin- 
^iiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiimiiicj  ciples  which  have  been  evolved  through  these 
I  I    changes,    principles    generally    conceded    theoreti- 

I  i    cally,  but  only  too  often  denied  in  practice. 

*'""""""°""""""'*  The  first  of  these  fundamentals  is  that  training 
and  efficiency  and  not  sex  should  be  the  test  of  fitness  for  any 
profession  or  occupation.  Supposedly  liberal  educators  still  claim 
that  this  or  that  business  or  profession  is  or  is  not  "suited  to 
women,"  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  in  the  so-called  unsuitable 
callings  women  have  frequently  won  position  and  honor,  ^ot 
until  we  grant  the  right  of  woman  to  choose  unreservedly  and 
without  regard  to  artificial  distinctions  any  work  for  which  she 
is  properly  trained  will  we  get  a  true  perspective  of  the  lines 
along  which  her  higher  education  should  develop. 

The  second  basic  principle  is  that  the  desire  for  leadership  is 
as  worthy  an  ambition  in  a  woman  as  in  a  man,  and  that  therefore 
one  of  the  chief  functions  of  a  college  or  university  is  to  train 
women  as  well  as  men  to  be  leaders  in  the  affairs  of  the  world. 
This  second  point  is  a  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  many 
earnest  thinkers.  Men  will  grant  willingly  the  influence  of  a 
Deborah,  a  Joan  of  Arc,  a  Catherine  of  Russia  upon  the  making 
of  world  history,  and  yet  be  reluctant  to  accord  a  position  of 
leadership,  even  in  educational  matters,  to  the  women  of  their 
own  day.  ISTo  doubt  the  men  of  Deborah's  time  had  the  same 
feeling. 

The  third  principle  which  we  hold  as  fimdamental  is  that  uni- 
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versity  courses  should  be  planned,  not  for  men  or  for  women,  but 
for  students.  The  departments  of  a  university  include  certain 
delimited  areas  of  human  knowledge.  These  courses  should  be 
chosen  by  the  student  on  the  grounds  of  personal  ability  and  in- 
clination without  regard  to  sex.  Schools  of  law,  of  medicine, 
of  engineering  will  naturally  attract  a  larger  number  of  men  than 
of  women.  Schools  of  education,  and  of  household  arts  and  sci- 
ences will  appeal  more  generally  to  women.  Yet,  we  hold  that 
all  should  be  established  on  the  basis  of  content  only  and  should 
be  open  to  men  and  women  alike.  Indeed,  women  are  already 
found  in  engineering  schools,  and  men  are  electing  work  in 
household  arts. 

Our  discussion  today,  therefore,  will  deal,  not  with  the  cur- 
ricula of  the  separate  colleges  for  women,  which  are  generally 
confined  to  so-called  liberal  arts  subjects,  nor  with  special  lines  of 
study  for  women,  but  with  the  application  of  certain  emerging 
principles  of  education  which  will  tend  to  increase  the  number 
and  make  more  effective  the  subjects  elected  by  women.  In  this 
connection  it  is  salutary  to  recall  the  constant  purpose  of  the  uni- 
versity and  the  recent  adaptations  of  that  purpose  to  modern 
conditions.  The  aim  of  the  university  has  always  been,,  first,  to 
foster  a  high  understanding  and  a  disinterested  love  of  truth,  and 
second,  to  train  leaders  of  thought  and  affairs.  It  has  ever 
sought  to  imbue  its  students  with  the  belief  that,  regardless  of 
practical  results,  and  under  the  fear  of  martyrdom,  knowledge 
must  be  followed 

"like  a  falling  star 
Beyond  the  utmost  bounds  of  time  and  space." 

Today  in  Turkey  and  in  Eussia  we  still  find  students  content 
to  die  for  truth's  sake.  In  America,  in  Germany,  in  France, 
Holland,  and  Denmark,  the  research  laboratories,  the  research 
men,  giving  up  their  lives  to  the  pursuit  of  scientific  fact,  are, 
perhaps,  our  finest  expression  of  the  unfaltering  belief  that  the 
university  should  breed  seekers  after  truth. 

It  is,  however,  with  the  second  and  no  less  important  function 
of  the  university  that  this  paper  is  concerned — the  training  of 
leaders  of  affairs.  To  this  end  its  various  schools  have  been 
established  and  then  modified  to  suit  the  changing  needs  of  the 
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times.  These  schools  were  at  first  open  practically  only  to  men. 
Into  the  realms  of  theology,  of  law,  of  medicine,  only  those  bolder 
spirits  among  women  who  were  ready  to  defy  custom  dared  to 
venture.  The  only  vocation  then  freely  open  to  women  was  teach- 
ing, for  which  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  gave  adequate  training. 
Women  with  bachelor's  degrees  were  so  rare  that  they  easily  com- 
manded good  teaching  positions. 

The  ever  increasing  number  of  professional  schools  within 
the  universities  promised  wider  choice;  but  at  first  few  women 
availed  themselves  of  these  opportunities.  In  the  first  place, 
most  of  the  subjects  made  little  intrinsic  appeal  to  women,  and 
in  the  second,  the  schools  were  highly  specialized,  and  women  do 
not  generally  take  kindly  to  specialization.  Fortunately,  experi- 
ence soon  proved  that  a  purely  professional  training  resulted  in  a 
loss  of  both  business  and  social  efficiency.  The  engineer,  for  in- 
stance, whose  professional  work  is  closely  bound  up  with  a  com- 
plex social  system,  was  often  a  failure  in  his  special  line  because 
he  lacked  a  grasp  of  history,  economics,  literature,  and  political 
science.  In  consequence,  during  the  first  decade  of  the  present 
century,  a  reaction  from  purely  technical  training  set  in  which 
bids  fair  to  liberalize  all  vocational  courses.  The  requirements 
of  the  technical  and  professional  schools  in  liberal  arts  subjects 
have  steadily  increased;  freer  and  more  numerous  electives  are 
allowed;  five  and  six  year  combined  courses  have  taken  the  place 
of  three  and  four  year  strictly  professional  programs.  The  re- 
port for  1908-09  of  Dean  Albert  Smith,  Director  of  the  Sibley 
Engineering  College  of  Cornell,  says: 

'^A  constant  effort  has  been  made  to  interest  the  students  in 
mechanical  engineering  in  subjects  outside  their  technical  course. 
The  introduction  of  the  optional  five  years'  course,  including  one 
year  of  work  in  arts,  now  makes  it  possible  for  students  to  obtain 
a  broader  training  with  their  technical  training.'' 

The  Boston  Institute  of  Technology  went  even  farther  and  re- 
quired all  regular  students  to  devote  forty-five  hours  (exercise 
and  preparation)  in  the  first  term,  and  seventy-five  hours  in  the 
second  to  elective  work  in  general  studies.  The  Bulletin  of  the 
institute  for  December,  1909,  says  .of  the  required  summer 
reading : 
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"The  purposes  of  these  courses  are  to  increase  the  acquaintance 
of  the  student  with  literature,  history  and  general  science;  to 
develop  in  him  a  taste  for  such  reading  and  to  inspire  him  with 
the  importance  of  general  culture,  not  only  as  a  source  of  indi- 
vidual enjoyment,  but  as  a  practical  aid  for  professional  men  in 
their  social  and  business  relations."  These  indications  evince 
an  increasing  aAvareness  on  the  part  of  the  universities  that  in- 
tense professional  specialization  does  not  tend  to  produce  leaders 
of  affairs.  . 

Since  1905,  according  to  Mr.  George  Ordahl's  statements  in  his 
study  of  college  curricula,  there  is  a  growing  practice  "of  allow- 
ing the  liberal  arts  student  to  elect  a  certain  number  of  hours,  one 
or  two  years,  from  a  professional  college  and  to  apply  the  same 
towards  earning  a  bachelor's  degree.  Practically  every  institu- 
tion allows  the  choice  of  one  year  from  a  professional  course,  if 
such  course  is  found  in  the  college  or  university.  .  .  .  Together 
with  the  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  liberal  arts  college  of  one 
or  two  years  from  a  technical  or  professional  college  in  lieu  of 
the  last  two  years  of  the  liberal  arts  course,  comes  the  demand 
from  the  technical  and  professional  colleges  that  the  first  two 
years  of  their  courses  be  made  identical  with  the  first  two  years  of 
the  liberal  arts  college." 

This  later  policy  of  educational  comity  bids  fair  to  be  more 
effective  than  the  earlier  plan,  and  the  marriage  of  the  liberal 
arts  college  with  the  professional  and  technical  schools  promises 
to  become  indissoluble.  The  change  has  been  of  special  value 
to  women  in  that  it  enables  them  to  gain  professional  training 
without  sacrificing  the  liberal  arts  subjects,  which  they  have  al- 
ways shown  a  wish  to  pursue.  Already,  however,  further  modi- 
fications are  indicated.  In  America,  where  the  state  universities 
dominate  university  policy,  higher  education  must  inevitably 
respond  to  the  plans  and  practice  of.  the  schools.  Complaints 
against  the  present  educational  system  grow  more  insistent  each 
year.  It  is  claimed  by  critics  that  education  is  divorced  from 
life.  Manual  training  and  domestic  science  in  the  public  schools, 
laboratories  and  "shops"  in  the  universities  have,  somehow, 
failed  to  make  the  youth  of  America  efficient  workmen  and  well 
equipped  professional   leaders.      Constantly  we  raise   the   com- 
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pulsory  age  limit.  In  many  states  no  child  can  go  to  work,  even 
at  sixteen,  without  a  work  certificate.  Our  ideal  is  a  state  edu- 
cation for  all  boys  and  girls  until  they  reach  the  age  of  eighteen. 
Our  high  school  graduates  average  very  nearly  eighteen  years  of 
age,  our  college  graduates  twenty-two.  If  we  keep  young  people 
in  school  until  they  are  eighteen  or  twenty-two,  we  must  send 
them  forth  socially  equipped  to  meet  life,  and  economically  effi- 
cient. It  is  not  enough  to  give  them  the  theory  and  laboratory 
practice  of  their  future  work  in  school  and  college;  they  must 
know  something  of  the  actual  conditions  of  life,  and  these  con- 
ditions can  never  be  artifically  reproduced.  The  domestic  science 
laboratory  of  the  school  does  not  take  the  place  of  the  home  or  the 
institutional  kitchen :  the  "shop"  of  the  university  is  not  the  shop 
of  actual  industry :  the  "model  school"  of  the  teachers  colleges  is 
selective  in  character,  and  differs  fundamentally  from  the  schools 
of  the  community.  Under  the  present  system  the  boy  or  girl  of 
sixteen  or  eighteen  is  obliged,  after  leaving  school,  to  undergo 
several  years  of  practical  apprenticeship  or  to  remain  in  the  ranks 
of  the  unskilled  worker.  A  similar  condition  prevails  in  the 
colleges.  Commerce  and  the  professions  are,  year  by  year,  rais- 
ing their  standards.  College  trained  men  and  women  are  required 
today  for  positions  filled  a  short  time  ago  by  high  school  gradu- 
ates. A  college  education  is  increasingly  essential  to  leadership 
in  business  or  professional  life.  A  high  school  teacher  today 
needs  not  only  a  bachelor's  but  a  master's  degree  to  reach  the 
standard  set  for  her  work.  The  higher  secretarial  positions  are 
filled  more  and  more  by  college  trained  men  and  women.  Com- 
petition is  bitter,  especially  in  the  case  of  women,  whose  fields  of 
work  are  still  limited,  and  the  untrained  have  each  year  a  more 
desperate  struggle  to  maintain  a  footing.  The  desired  educa- 
tional qualifications  often  prolong  the  period  of  college  life  to 
the  age  of  twenty-four  or  five, — and  after  this  age  young  men 
and  young  women  cannot  afford  another  preparatory  term  of  ap- 
prentice training.  The  schools  and  colleges  must,  in  some  way, 
so  adjust  themselves  to  the  actual  conditions  of  life  that  they  may 
be  able  to  give  the  student  some  experience  in  the  real  business 
of  life.  Professor  Findlay,  the  noted  educator  of  Manchester, 
England,  one  of  the  critics  of  the  present  system,  said  last  win- 
ter, in  an  address  at  Johns  Hopkins  University: 
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'The  huge  octopus  which  we  call  our  modern  educational  sys- 
tem tends  to  produce  a  child  who  is  able  to  do  only  one  thing  and 
that  is  to  learn  lessons,  and  the  calamity  of  this  system  is  that 
the  child  is  cut  off  from  experience/' 

Dr.  Kichard  Cabot,  in  "What  Men  Live  By",  says : 

"Almogt  all  medical  teaching  is  thus  blighted  with  unreality, 
mildewed  with  time.  Laboratory  work  seems  more  real,  but 
even  laboratory  work  is  usually  artificial, — a  make-believe,  you 
are  not  really  analyzing  medicines  in  search  of  possible  adultera- 
tions. Nobody  wants  your  work.  There  is  no  tug  of  the  world's 
need  to  which  you  respond.  It  is  true  that  in  laboratory  instruc- 
tion we  give  the  student  more  or  less  of  the  real  conditions  of  life. 
We  try  to  set  him  to  work  as  if  he  were  holding  down  a  real  job. 
But  he  knows  that  in  fact  he  is  only  practising  for  self-improve- 
ment, one  of  the  flimsiest  of  pretexts  by  which  we  try  to  call  out 
a  man's  energies." 

The  problem  of  the  educator  for  the  past  half  dozen  years  has 
been  to  find  a  remedy  for  this  recognized  weakness.  With  the 
experiments  in  continuation  schools  and  other  schemes  of  part- 
time  work  we  are  not  here  concerned.  Our  question  is  this :  What 
are  the  colleges  and  universities  doing  to  give  their  students  that 
actual  experience  and  practice  in  business  or  profession  that  is  an 
essential  part  of  efficient  training. 

The  co-operative  principle  has  for  some  time  been  in  practice 
everywhere  in  medical  schools,  and  an  internship  in  a  hospital 
has  been  considered  an  essential  part  of  a  medical  graduate's 
work.  In  addition,  a  few  progressive  universities  are  utilizing 
the  opportunities  offered  by  every  municipality  or  community. 
The  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  the  medical  college,  working  under 
the  direction  of  the  health  officer,  give  a  certain  number  of  hours 
per  week  to  milk,  water,  and  food  inspection,  and  the  inspection 
of  tenements,  and  these  hours  are  credited  for  their  degree.  The 
co-operative  engineering  plan,  now  well-known  throughout  the 
country,  is  based  upon  a  definite  system  of  exchange  with  manu- 
facturers. The  students  are  divided  into  two  shifts,  one  working 
for  a  definite  period  of  one  or  two  consecutive  weeks  in  theory  at 
the  university,  while  the  other  does  practical  work,  under  super- 
vision, in  the  actual  shops.     At  the  end  of  this  period  the  two 
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shifts  change  places,  A  taking  B's  place  in  the  shops,  while  B 
returns  to  the  Tiniversity.  During  his  time  in  the  shops,  the  stu- 
dent is  not  only  learning  to  work  under  genuine  trade  conditions, 
but  he  is  also  receiving  apprentice  wages.  Moreover,  the  super- 
vision is  so  close,  and  the  dovetailing  of  theory  and  practice  so 
nicely  adjusted,  that  each  period  spent  in  the  shops  illuminates 
for  the  student  the  theory  he  has  just  studied  in  the  class-room. 
The  results  in  mental  development,  in  self-reliance,  and  in  the 
ability  to  handle  business  problems  and  to  deal  with  actual  in- 
dustrial conditions,  amply  justify  this  educational  experiment. 

Engineering  and  medicine  are  subjects  usually  elected  by  men ; 
the  same  kind  of  co-operative  work  is  equally  valuable  in  the 
courses  more  generally  chosen  by  women. 

A  college  for  teachers  may  be  made  as  co-operative  in  its  plan 
as  a  college  of  engineering.  During  the  senior  year,  students  of 
education,  nearly  all  of  them  women,  in  one  of  our  large  universi- 
ties, do  their  practice  teaching  under  ideal  conditions  of  efficiency, 
their  practice  field  being  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  In  the 
schools  they  meet  the  difficulties  which  actually  beset  teachers, 
and  they  are  shown,  by  their  supervisors,  how  to  meet  and  over- 
come these  difficulties.  Here  they  learn  to  handle  the  pupils  whom 
they  will  later  have  in  charge, — the  foreign  and  the  native  born, 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  dull  and  the  clever.  Here  they  study 
the  actual  curriculum  of  the  schools  and  not  a  theoretical  pro- 
gram; here  they  become  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  the 
teachers  with  whom  they  will  later  be  associated.  Here  they  are 
judged  as  to  ability,  character,  adaptability;  and  here  they  learn 
to  judge.  It  is  entirely  feasible  to  make  this  plan  general,  that  is, 
to  make  the  public  schools  of  any  city  or  town  in  which  a  normal 
school  or  a  teacher's  college  is  located,  the  practice  schools  for 
prospective  teachers. 

Another  field  into  which  the  co-operative  idea  has  very  recently 
been  extended  seems  to  promise  still  wider  opportunities  for 
women.  In  one  of  our  large  middle  west  universities,  the  newly 
established  school  of  household  arts  is  founded  solidly  on  the 
co-operative  plan.  The  students  of  institutional  management 
gain  a  large  part  of  their  practical  experience  in  the  university 
lunch   room,    conducted   under   the   direction   of   the   School   of 
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Household  Arts.  One  of  the  main  purposes  of  this  lunch  room, 
beyond  the  serving  of  good  food  for  the  students,  at  cost  price  and 
in  pleasant  surroundings,  is  to  train  expert  administrators  who 
shall  be  able  to  conduct  similar  lunch  rooms,  small  hotels,  and 
restaurants,  in  a  dignified,  public-spirited  way,  and  on  a  well- 
paying  basis.  Supervision,  a  study  of  market  produce,  scientific 
buying,  the  planning  of  menus,  and  accountancy  are  all  learned 
here  under  trade  conditions.  Arrangements  have  also  been  made 
whereby  the  students  of  dietetics,  textiles,  nursing,  and  public 
health  will  have  opportunities  for  co-operative  work  in  the  diet 
kitchens,  laundries,  and  wards  of  a  well-equipped  general  hospi- 
tal. A  factory  lunch  room,  providing  for  over  a  thousand  per- 
sons a  day  and  directed  by  a  graduate  of  household  arts,  has  also 
planned  co-operative  courses  with  the  department,  and  one  of 
the  city  hotels  has  offered  similar  facilities.  This  practical  side 
of  the  work,  however,  takes  the  place  only  of  certain  laboratory 
courses,  and  is  never  substituted  for  fundamental  courses  in 
chemistry,  biology,  physics,  physiology,  history,  economics,  and 
social  science.  Through  these  latter  subjects,  the  various  depart- 
ments of  household  arts  maintain  a  close  connection  with  the 
college  of  liberal  arts.  All  elementary  courses,  such  as  cooking 
and  sewing,  which  give  primarily  manual  dexterity  are  rele- 
gated to  the  high  school  where  they  properly  belong.  These  spe- 
cial lines  of  co-operative  work  have  already  been  proved,  and  other 
lines,  not  yet  practically  tried  out,  at  once  suggest  themselves. 

A  school  "6f  charities  and  philanthropy  can  most  effectively 
utilize  the  state  and  city  institutions  as  practice  fields.  ^Nowhere 
is  sane  judgment  and  a  clear  knowledge  of  social  conditions 
more  essential  than  in  social  service,  but  too  often  men  and  women, 
trained  only  in  the  academic  courses  of  a  college  or  university, 
plunge  into  social  service  only  to  find  their  theories  impractical 
and  unadapted  to  real  conditions.  The  co-operative  plan  should 
give  practical  efficiency,  as  well  as  sound  theory  and  high  ideals. 
In  social  science  and  political  economy,  the  state  legislative  or 
municipal  reference  libraries  would  form  excellent  co-operative 
laboratories.  Many  women  have  a  decided  interest  in  govern- 
ment, an  interest  which  today  can  be  satisfied  only  academically, 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why,  with  the  training  suggested 
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above,  women  should  not  be  fitted  for  higher  secretarial  posi- 
tions to  governors  and  state  officials. 

The  co-operative  plan  must  have  its  modifications  and  adapta- 
tions, and  in  the  end  it  will  stand  or  fall  by  its  lasting  fruits. 
These  fruits  must  necessarily  be  slow  in  maturing.  Today  this 
new  educational  idea  promises  for  college  women  as  well  as  for 
college  men  increased  efficiency  and  wider  opportunities  in  the 
business  and  professional  world.  For  the  chosen  few  it  will  mean 
finer  and  higher  powers  of  leadership  in  the  large  affairs  of  life. 


The  Anchor 

A  woman  mothered  a  little  child, 
And  she  gave  it  service  from  sun  to  sun ; 
But  best  of  all,  when  the  woman  smiled, 
She  gave  her  soul  to  the  little  one. 

The  child  grew  up,  and  the  world  was  sad. 
And  offered  sin  for  the  better  goal ; 
But  the  man  could  never  be  wholly  bad. 
Because  of  the  woman  in  his  soul. 

James  Leroy  Stooktoit, 

369  Johnson  Street, 


Winona,  Minn. 


What  Functions  in  the  Rural  School? 

By  Hoeace  G.  Brown,  ISTormal  School,  Worcester,  Mass., 
ANT)  Stephanie  A.  G.  Glass. 

♦JiiiHiiiiinnmiiiimiK^jjE  rural  school  all  over  the  United  States  is  an 
I      ^W^      I    object    of    observation    and    study.       In    normal 
I         I         I   schools  the  question  most  often  heard  is  "Will  it 
I  I    function  in  the  rural  school?"     For  the  present, 

|,„mnn..amm......l  P^^liaps,  good  answers  are  "It  will"  and  "It  ought." 

I  I    But  the  best  answer  is  "It  does."    We  need  a  sur- 

I  I   vey  of  what  recent  normal  graduates  are  actually 

|»iiHimwainiiiiimic^  doing  in  the  field.  This  should  cover  not  merely 
the  traditional  work  under  usual  requirements,  but  those  activi- 
ties of  the  teacher  along  the  new  proposals,  the  social  service 
demands,  which  the  young  graduate  undertakes  because  of  her 
ideals  and  enthusiasms.  This  article  is  a  single  contribution  to 
such  a  survey.  Its  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been  done 
and  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  an  isolated  teacher's  work  in  a 
rural  community. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  had  a  personal  letter  from  one  of  my  former 
pupils,  a  graduate  of  the  normal  school,  who  was  teaching  in  a 
secluded  small  rural  school  in  Massachusetts.  She  mentioned 
some  things  she  had  been  doing.  The  school  was  so  small,  and  so 
unpromising,  her  work  so  marked  in  both  its  pedagogical  and 
community  aspects  that  I  thought  it  would  help  my  present 
pupils  to  know  more  about  it.  I,  therefore,  asked  her  to  describe 
more  fully  her  experiences.  The  account  following  is  hers — to 
which  I  have  given  a  title  and  asked  her  permission  to  make 
public.  The  pictures  also  were  taken  by  her,  with  a  small 
"Brownie"  camera.  I  think  it  is  not  only  an  interesting  picture 
of  an  enterprising,  devoted,  normal  school  graduate  in  her  first 
school,  but  a  fair  sample  of  what  normal  graduates  are  ready  and 
eager  to  do,  if  it  be  encouraged.  The  conditions  were  such  as 
are  found  all  over  'New  England — an  old  rural  community,  now 
inhabited  by  recent  "back-to-the-land"  immigrants  from  the  large 
cities.    It  was  almost  an  abandoned  school — in  the  eyes  of  towns- 
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men,  school  superintendents,  and  teachers  seeking  employment. 
How  well  she  succeeded  in  helping  those  families  get  established 
in  new  surroundings,  to  get  co-operating  with  that  best  civic- 
agency,  the  school,  how  successfully  she  made  the  school  the 
center  of  life,  pleasure,  usefulness,  I  leave  for  the  reader  to  find. 
I  hope  it  may  help  and  encourage  many  now  teaching,  be  sugges- 
tive to  superintendents,  and  all  students  of  rural  problems.  She 
wrote  me  as  follows : 

MY  FIEST  KUKAL  SCHOOL. 

I  was  hired  to  teach  the  district  school  at  Lower  Podunk.  As 
it  turned  out  this  school  was  the  scene  of  my  labors  for  two 
years,  and  very  happy  ones  they  were. 

A  few  days  later  I  visited  the  district  and  arranged  for  a 
boarding  place,  as  the  school  was  about  three  miles  from  the 
electric  road.  I  found  a  little  red  school-house,  with  the  bricks 
crumbling  dangerously  here  and  there,  and  a  broken  pane  of  glass, 
relic  probably  of  last  spring's  ball  games.  The  floor  was  warped, 
the  seats  battered,  so  much  so  that  one  was  unusable  and  another 
on  its  very  last  leg,  and  "the  jack-knife's  carved  initial"  was  so 
very  evident,  that  all  writing  had  to  be  done  on  the  broad  expanse 
of  Frye's  Grammar  School  Geography. 

But  out-of-doors  what  a  recompense!  Situated  as  it  was  on 
the  top  of  a  hill  overlooking  one  of  the  prettiest  lakes  of  the  val- 
ley, where  the  wild  geese  rested  in  the  spring,  and  the  water 
lilies  bloomed  in  the  fall,  we  spent  many  an  hour  in  bird  walks, 
flower  walks,  history  walks  (for  the  region  abounded  in  Indian 
trails,  camps,  forts,  and  relics  of  many  kinds),  geography  walks, 
social  walks,  when  I  was  admitted  into  the  companionship  of 
boys  and  girls  as  one  of  themselves. 

The  great  day  arrived  when  I  was  to  begin  my  work,  but  the 
children  did  not  arrive.  I  waited  an  hour,  then  started  on  a 
tour  of  investigation.  At  house  ]^o.  1,  I  found  the  parents  had 
gone  to  ^ew  York ;  at  house  ^o.  2,  the  child  was  away  from  home ; 
and  at  house  'No.  3  the  children,  knowing  that  the  others  could 
not  come,  had  decided  to  stay  at  home,  too.  I  consulted  the 
School  Committee  by  telephone  and  received  instructions  to  close 
school  for  a  week. 
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MY  FIRST  SCHOOL 


TABLEAU:    FROM  THE  SKELETON  IN  ARMOR 


TABLEAU :    HIAWATHA'S   WOOIMG 


HANS   AND  GRETEL 
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Isext  week  I  found  'B.ve  children  on  tke  doorstep,  waiting  to 
welcome  me,  and  this  was  all  my  school  until  two  months  later 
when  two  more  came  to  swell  the  ranks.  In  my  two  years  there, 
eleven  was  the  highest  enrollment. 

Seven  children  and  five  grades!  But,  the  good  times!  What 
fun  over  the  spelling-bees  and  geography  topic  books,  though  we 
never  called  them  by  so  awe-inspiring  a  name,  and  the  keen 
rivalry  in  getting  pictures  for  these  books,  and  finally  in  drawing 
them,  for  it  soon  came  to  that.  Then  at  recess,  when  the  ball 
team  was  organized,  we  showed  the  boy  (I  had  only  one  in  the 
school),  who  was  inclined  to  scoff  at  first,  that  girls  could  hit  a 
ball,  and  we  kept  him  on  the  run,  too.  We  broke  a  few  more 
windows,  but  what  were  they  to  the  keen  zest  of  healthy  play  ? 
Later,  one  of  the  neighboring  farmers  gave  us  permission  to  play 
in  an  adjacent  field — if  we  didn't  scare  the  cows. 

The  children  were,  with  one  exception,  formerly  all  city-  chil- 
dren, from  'New  York.  In  natural  history  they  knew  wild  ani- 
mals of  many  kinds,  thanks  to  the  Bronx  Park  Zoo,  but  when  it 
came  to  birds,  the  English  sparrow,  the  crow,  and  the  robin 
was  the  limit  of  their  knowledge.  In  the  fall  we  identified  a  few 
birds  before  they  left,  but  the  glory  of  song  and  color  was  gone. 
When  spring  came  we  fairly  revelled  in  bird-lore.  We  were  the 
proud  possessors  of  two  pairs  of  bird  glasses,  and  one  Bird  Guide, 
and  we  identified  all  the  common  birds,  most  of  the  less  common, 
and  a  few  rare  specimens.  We  learned  them  not  only  by  sight, 
but  by  sound,  and  for  a  test  in  nature  I  had  only  to  bid  them 
stop  their  work  and  listen  to  the  flood  of  melody,  and  call  each 
bird  by  its  name. 

The  first  Thanksgiving  we  were  very  busy.  While  I  mopped 
the  floor  and  blackened  the  stove,  the  children  raked  the  yard 
and  had  a  bonfire,  stacked  the  woodpile  neatly,  dusted  and  had 
everything  ship  shape  for  the  great  event.  What  was  it  ?  iN'oth- 
ing  more  than  a  very  short  program,  illustrating  in  tableau, 
poem  and  reading,  the  First  Thanksgiving.  But  they  had  worked 
hard,  and  they  enjoyed  it  thoroughly,  and  so  did  the  parents  and 
friends  who  came  and  sat  in  the  battered  seats,  on  the  recitation 
bench,  and  even  on  the  window  sills.  Our  audience  was  mostly 
ladies,  why,  I  do  not  know. 
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Christmas  came  and  went,  and  closing  time  drew  near.  The 
children  were  clamorous  to  do  something,  so  we  arranged  a  pro- 
gram of  folk  dances — one  from  each  of  five  countries.  Each  was 
preceded  by  an  essay  on  that  country  written  by  the  children. 
They  did  a  large  amount  of  "research  work"  for  this 
and  I  let  them  have  their  own  way,  the  only  stipulation  being 
that  their  story  should  not  be  too  long  and  must  be  interesting. 
The  dances  were  done  in  costume  on  the  grassy  yard,  and  between 
each  two  the  children  sang  the  national  air  of  a  country. 

The  next  year  I  had  a  graduating  class  to  prepare  so  the  year 
was  without  diversions  with  the  exception  of  a  flag-day  program 
and  an  abortive  attempt  at  a  Christmas  play.  So  at  the  beginning 
of  May  when  the  children  asked  for  closing  day  exercises,  I  de- 
cided to  give  them  something  to  remember,  and  perhaps  induce 
the  fathers  of  the  district  to  come. 

^ext  morning  (for  the  second  year  I  walked  to  and  from  the 
trolleys  every  day)  I  came  armed  with  an  old  program  of  a  Pa- 
geant which  had  been  given  with  great  success  at  my  Alma  Mater, 
the  State  ISTormal  School  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  this  formed  the 
basis  of  our  plan.  The  children  were  brimful  of  suggestions,  good 
ones,  too,  getting  them  from  pictures  and  every  imaginable 
source,  and  the  finished  program  was  a  happy  climax  to  two 
years  of  most  enjoyable  work  and  play. 

The  pageant  was  historical.  We  divided  history  into  six  phases, 
the  ^NTorsemen,  the  Pilgrims,  the  Indians,  the  Kevolution,  the 
Civil  War,  and  the  Present  Day.  Then  we  arranged  all  the  tab- 
leaux we  could  think  of,  and  inserted  readings,  essays,  and  songs 
to  carry  the  story  along,  and  to  give  the  time  needed  for  change 
of  costume,  for  with  only  eight  children,  each  had  to  change  six 
or  seven  times.  The  parts  were  assigned  so  as  to  give  each  child 
the  least  possible  number  of  changes,  and  the  longest  possible 
time  in  which  to  change. 

Most  of  the  costumes  were  made  by  the  children  either  at  home, 
or  at  school  in  recess  time.  While  the  girls  sewed,  the  boy  made 
bows  and  arrows,  clubs,  shields,  head-dresses,  wigs,  shoe-buckles 
and  such  things.  The  scenery  was  very  simple,  some  scenes  being 
simply  the  beautiful  out-of-doors ;  but  where  properties  were  re- 
quired, a  good  share  of  them  was  furnished  by  the  parents.     I 
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do  not  mean  that  they  bought  a  great  many  things,  but  they  ran- 
sacked their  attics  and  found  almost  all  we  needed  in  them. 

We  rehearsed  the  tableaux  long  before  the  costumes,  readings, 
or  essays  were  ready,  and  so  the  children  became  accustomed  to 
falling  into  their  positions  and  holding  them  without  confusion. 
When  we  were  ready  for  dress  rehearsals,  which  we  held  Satur- 
days, and  had  all  the  scenery  and  properties  ready,  I  wrote  out 
on  a  large  sheet  of  paper  the  program.  Before  and  after  each 
number  I  wrote  who  was  to  change  costume,  who  was  to  shift 
scenery,  and  just  what  piece  each  was  to  place  or  remove.  Every 
detail  was  worked  out  and  I  tacked  that  sheet  up  beside  the  exit 
(which  was  a  window  with  both  sashes  taken  out),  and  told  the 
children  that  they  must  succeed  or  fail  by  it.  The  plan  worked 
well,  so  that  when  the  day  came  I  sat  behind  the  curtain,  and  had 
as  good  a  time  as  any  of  the  audience. 

The  morning  of  the  day  came,  and  with  the  help  of  the  men 
of  the  district  I  arranged  the  stage.  A  pole,  twelve  feet  high 
was  set  at  a  distance  of  about  twenty  feet  from  the  schoolhouse, 
and  wires  were  stretched  top  and  bottom.  To  these  the  curtain 
(piazza  curtain)  was  hooked.  Another  generous  helper  brought 
a  wagon  load  of  benches  for  the  audience,  and  four  or  five  small 
pine  trees,  which  were  set  along  the  sides  of  the  stage  for  scenery. 
He  also  erected  a  very  good  gang-plank  which  was  used  in  the 
last  scene.  By  noon  time  everything  was  ready,  and  the  children 
dressed  in  their  first  costumes.  At  two  o'clock  we  had  an  audi- 
ence of  over  sixty  and  were  all  ready  to  begin. 

The  first  number  was  an  essay,  "The  !N'orsemen",  which  de- 
scribed the  characteristics  of  these  warlike  people,  and  told  the 
story  of  the  first  discovery  of  America.  While  this  was  being 
read,  the  Tableau,  "The  Coming  of  the  ^N'orsemen,"  was  posed. 
Behind  the  stone  wall  which,  since  it  was  rather  tumbled  down, 
represented  fairly  well  a  stern  and  rockbound  coast,  appeared  the 
prow  of  a  Viking  ship.  This  was  made  from  several  large  pieces 
of  stiff  cardboard  tacked  together  and  fixed  on  a  light  wooden 
frame.  The  cardboard  was  cut  to  represent  a  dragon's  head 
and  the  bow  of  a  vessel  and  was  painted  with  fearsome  reality. 
Behind  and  to  the  right  was  a  flagpole  and  an  intricate  arrange- 
ment of  ropes  supporting  a  brown  and  white  piazza  curtain.  This, 
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as  you  will  easily  understand,  was  the  mast  and  sail  of  the  ship. 
Grouped  behind  the  wall  with  shields  on  their  arms  and  bare 
swords  uplifted,  were  the  Norsemen.  The  swords  were  bor- 
rowed from  the  local  Knights  of  King  Arthur.  The  I^orsemen 
made  a  pretty  picture  with  their  flaxen  hair  and  winged  helmets. 
One  stood  poised  on  the  prow  ready  to  spring  ashore  and  claim 
this  new  land.  The  others  crouched  behind  the  bow  or  stood 
half  hid  in  the  folds  of  the  sail,  not  because  they  were  afraid,  but 
to  hide  the  fact  that  they  were  not  E'orsemen — but  1^ or seladies! 
I  told  you  that  I  had  only  one  boy,  and  so  my  girls  had  to  play 
*^boy"  in  more  than  one  scene. 

Following  a  short  explanatory  speech  came  the  reading  of 
Longfellow's  ^'Skeleton  in  Armor",  which  was  illustrated  by  two 
tableaux.  The  first  was,  ^^I  wooed  the  blue-eyed  maid,  deep  in 
the  forest  shade  our  vows  were  plighted."  The  opening  cur- 
tain showed  a  beautiful,  blue-eyed,  flaxen-braided  maiden  in 
white  flowing  robes  (ten  yards  of  cheesecloth),  girded  with  a 
golden  cord  (a  yellow  bathrobe  cord),  seated  in  the  shade  of  the 
pines.  Over  her  bent  a  stalwart  N^orseman  in  an  attitude  of  deep 
devotion.  The  second  tableau  was  on  the  deck  of  the  Viking 
ship  and  showed  the  brave  Viking  supporting  the  half-fainting 
form  of  the  maiden  who  had  just  seen  her  father  and  all  her 
friends  drowned. 

"Through  the   wild   hurricane, 
Bore  I  the  maiden." 
We  found  this  scene  rather  hard  to  pose,  but  it  was  one  of  the 
prettiest  pictures  of  the  pageant. 

"The  Pilgrims"  was  the  next  number — an  essay  telling  the 
story  of  the  Puritans  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  little  Puritan 
girl.  Then  the  poem  "The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims"  was  read 
and  illustrated  by  two  tableaux  and  the  singing  of  an  old  Puritan 
psalm. 

The  first  tableau  came  at  the  end  of  the  first  verse,  and  showed 
the  "stern  and  rock-bound  coast"  referred  to  above,  with  a  small 
boat's  prow  projecting,  plainly  marked  "Mayflower"!  Mary 
Chilton  was  there,  being  helped  ashore  by  Myles  Standish,  whose 
hallmarks  were  his  sword  and  neck-ruff.  John  Alden  leaned  on 
his  oar  and  steadied  the  boat  while  smiling  on  Priscilla  Mullins. 
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TRAINING  THE   MINUTE   MEN. — A   PANTOMIME 


TABLEAU:    LANDING   OF   THE    PILGRIMS 
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Mrs.  White  was  there  with  Baby  Peregrine  and  two  other  small 
children  who  were  probably  Baxters. 

The  curtain  closed  and  the  reading  went  on  while  behind  the 
scenes  the  Pilgrims  landed  and  knelt  on  the  grass  (it  should 
have  been  snow),  for  the  final  tableau.  John  Alden  went  off  to 
put  on  a  long  cloak  and  black  skull  cap,  and  get  his  Bible  (Web- 
ster's Dictionary),  for  now  he  was  Elder  Brewster.  While  he 
was  gone  the  reader  said,. 

"They  shook  the  depths  of  the  forest  gloom. 
With  their  hymns  of  lofty  cheer." 
Then  from  behind  the  curtain  came  the  strains  of  the  old  hymn 
"All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell."     The  last  verse  came  next, 
"They  left  unstained  what  there  they  found, 
Freedom  to  worship  God", 
and  the  opening  curtains  showed  the  Pilgrims  in  reverent  atti- 
tude kneeling,  while  over  them  towered  the  form  of  the  Elder, 
his  hands  raised  in  blessing. 

There  being  no  scenery  to  remove,  the  next  tableau  followed 
immediately.  The  subject  was  "The  Coming  of  Samoset"  The 
scene  showed  a  Pilgrim  mother  in  the  foreground  and,  peeping 
from  the  shelter  of  her  dress,  a  little  girl.  In  the  middle  distance 
was  her  father  with  his  gun.  In  the  background,  coming  from 
the  shadow  of  the  trees  was  a  fierce-looking  Indian.  He  was 
accosted  by  the  sturdy  Myles  Standish,  and  evidently  thought  it 
the  wisest  policy  to  make  peace. 

Selections   from    "The    Courtship   of   Myles    Standish"   wore 
read  next,  and  illustrated  by  a  song  and  a  tableau.     The  song 
was  the  Hundredth  Psalm  sung  at  the  reading  of  the  lines, 
"...  heard  the  voice  of  the  maiden. 
Singing  the  Hundredth  Psalm,  the  grand  old  Puritan  anthem." 

This  was  sung  from  behind  the  closed  curtains  which  were  not 
opened  until  the  words,  "Why  don't  you  speak  for  yourself,  John." 
Then  was  seen  the  blushing  Priscilla  seated  at  her  busy  wheel 
(a  real  one  borrowed  from  the  attic  of  a  neighbor),  on  her  knee 
the  open  psalm  book,  her  hand  guiding  the  flax,  and  John  eager 
but  embarrassed,  looking  at  her.     This  ended  the  Pilgrim  series. 

!N'ext  came  the  Indians.  ;N"ow  when  I  tell  you  that  all  my 
children  were  fair-haired,  you  may  think  they  were  queer-looking 
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Indians.  But  they  were  bright  children.  For  weeks  and  months 
they  had  been  collecting  every  horsehair  within  a  radius  of  five 
miles.  Then  they  each  made  a  head  band  to  fit  them  and  glued 
the  hair  all  round  on  the  inside  and  to  the  upper  edge  glued 
feathers,  painted  in  all  colors.  Then  with  the  help  of  a  little 
grease-paint  we  had  as  fine  a  set  of  Indians  as  ever  were  seen. 

During  the  essay  on  ^'Local  Indian  History"  which  was  read 
by  a  girl  in  Pilgrim  garb,  the  others  changed  into  Indian  dress. 
This  girl  appeared  as  Hannah  Dustin  in  the  following  tableau. 
^'The  Capture  of  Hannah  Dustin"  was  the  most  spirited  scene 
of  the  Pageant.  In  the  foreground  lay  a  little  child,  dead,  while 
an  Indian  grasped  her  by  the  wrist  with  tomahawk  raised  as  if 
to  scalp  her.  "The  mother  Avas  surrounded  and  held  by  four 
yelling  Indians,  all  brandishing  tomahawks  or  clubs,  one  of  whom 
threatened  with  raised  club  a  little  girl  who  crouched  face  hidden 
in  her  mother's  dress.  All  the  mother's  energies  were  directed 
towards  averting  this  blow.     It  was  full  of  action  and  spirit. 

I^ext  came  selections  from  "Hiawatha's  Wooing",  illustrated  by 
three  tableaux.  The  first  showed  the  arrowmaker  and  his  daugh- 
ter seated  at  the  doorway  of  the  wigwam,  he  at  work  on  his  ar- 
rows, she  with  her  reeds  weaving  a  mat.  The  wigwam  was  made 
from  three  slender  white  birches  sunk  in  holes  and  covered  with 
a  brown  piazza  curtain.  The  part  of  Minnehaha  I  had  to  take, 
as  the  others  had  to  change  costumes  for  the  next  scene.  The 
lines  illustrated  were, 

"At  the  doorway  of  the  wigwam. 

Sat  the  ancient  arrowmaker, 

At  his  side,  in  all  her  beauty. 

Sat  the  lovely  Minnehaha."  , 

The  second  illustrated, 

"You  are  welcome,  Hiawatha," 
and  showed  Hiawatha  coming  from  the  pine  trees  being  welcomed 
by  the  arrowmaker,  while  Minnehaha  looked  up  from  her  work 
at  him.  The  third  showed  Minnehaha  and  Hiawatha,  hand-in- 
hand,  leaving,  she  looking  over  her  shoulder  at  her  father  who  sits 
beside  the  wigwam  alone. 

"Hand-in-hand   they  went  together, 

Left  the  old  man  sitting  lonely 

At  the  doorway  of  his  wigwam." 
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First  in  tlie  Kevolutionary  series  was  a  reading,  ^'TL^  Making 
of  the  Flag",  illustrated  by  a  tableau  copied  from  the  painting 
^^The  Birth  of  the  Flag''  by  H.  Mosler. 

The  next  essay,  "Conditions  Leading  to  the  Revolution"  was 
really  an  argument,  both  sides  being  given  in  detail  and  the  whole 
finally  summed  up  in  a  clear  way. 

A  pantomime  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party  was  given  by  four  of 
the  children,  who  came  creeping  up  from  behind  the  schoolhouse, 
climbed  the  stone  wall  and  dropped  on  board  ship.  There  they 
speedily  broke  open  various  boxes  and  threw  them  overboard. 
Then  with  a  bloodthirsty  warwhoop  they  jumped  ashore  and  dis- 
appeared behind  the  schoolhouse  again. 

The  song  "Revolutionary  Tea"  was  sung  and  this  was  followed 
by  the  funniest  part  of  the  program — "The  Drillings  of  the  Awk- 
ward Squad." 

All  seven  children  in  farm  boy's  costume  with  guns  of  all  kinds 
and  sizes,  were  arranged  so  as  to  make  them  look  as  awkward  as 
possible,  that  is,  first  the  tallest,  then  the  shortest,  and  so  on. 
They  stood  in  line  and  went  through  all  kinds  of  military  ma- 
nouvres,  falling  over  backward  with  the  recoil  of  the  guns,  ground- 
ing arms  on  each  other's  toes,  and  getting  mixed  up  generally.  As 
a  finale  they  sang  "Yankee  Doodle",  marching  in  a  square  during 
the  choruses. 

The  final  tableau  in  this  series  was  "The  Minute  Man",  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  statue  at  Concord.  The  old-fashioned  plow 
we  obtained  from  a  neighboring  farmer. 

The  Civil  War  series  was  ushered  in  by  a  quartette  of  friends 
who  sang  "The  Soldier's  Farewell."  The  second  number  was 
another  song,  "Tenting  on  the  Old  Campground"  illustrated  by 
the  children.  A  burning  campfire,  three  soldiers  lying  or  sitting 
around  it,  and  one  as  sentry  marching  up  and  down.  Two  were 
dressed  in  Northern  soldiers'  uniforms  which  their  fathers  had 
had  made  for  some  previous  occasion. 

Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  then  read,  and  the 
statue  of  "Lincoln  Freeing  the  Slaves"  was  shown  in  tableau. 
The  pedestal  was  two  boxes,  a  small  one  on  top  of  a  larger  one. 
The  slave  (the  boy)  in  torn  clothes,  and  with  manacled  hands, 
knelt  at  the  foot  of  the  pedestal  looking  up  at  Lincoln.     Lincoln 
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tableau:   tenting  on  the  old  campground 


TABLEAU :     AMERICA 
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was  the  biggest  girl,  in  her  father's  best  black  suit,  with  rumpled 
white  vest.  She  stood  with  one  hand  thrust  in  the  bosom  of  her 
coat,  the  other  resting  on  the  head  of  the  slave.  After  several 
vain  attempts  to  borrow  a  wig  and  beard,  we  made  them  from  the 
horsehair  stuffing  taken  from  an  old  couch,  and  the  grizzled  effect 
was  just  right.  The  only  thing  that  spoiled  the  harmony  was  the 
fact  that  the  slave  forgot  to  blacken  his  hands ! 

Then  we  came  to  the  last  series  ''The  Present  Day."  First 
an  essay,  "Immigration'',  a  description  of  the  scene  at  the  immi- 
grant wharves  at  E'ew  York.  The  material  for  this  was  furnished 
by  the  children  and  their  parents  who  were  ^ew  York  people  so 
that  it  was  very  realistic.  The  final  pantomime  and  tableau 
followed. 

Descending  the  gangplank  came  first  a  Scotch  girl  in  a  plaid 
dress  and  Scotch  bonnet,  with  a  bundle  done  up  in  a  plaid  shawl. 
Following  her  came  Hans  and  Gretel,  the  Dutch  children,  the 
boy  in  shirt  sleeves,  brightly  colored  vest,  and  gymnasium  suits, 
the  girl  in  red-and-white  striped  dress,  apron  with  tulip  border, 
black  girdle  and  Dutch  cap.  Both  wore  wooden  shoes  made  from 
cardboard.  The  twins  came  next,  little  Irish  colleens,  carrying 
between  them  a  big  bundle  tied  up  in  a  red  tablecloth.  They 
had  green  skirts,  black  girdles,  white  waists,  and  red  shawls.  A 
Russian  girl  followed  them,  stepping  carefully  in  her  straw  san- 
dals, which  were  made  from  matting  by  one  of  the  fathers.  Then 
a  little  Japanese  girl  with  her  kimona  and  butterfly  bow,  jewelled 
hairpins,  and  little  wooden  clogs  just  like  those  worn  in  Japan. 
These  were  made  by  the  same  man  who  made  the  Russian  sandals. 
Their  owner  found  them  rather  hard  to  manage,  especially  in 
descending  the  gangplank.  A  mysterious,  veiled,  figure  came 
next — a  sheet  and  a  square  of  cheese  cloth  made  a  fine  costume 
for  the  Turkish  lady.  Last  came  the  Spanish  girl  in  red  and 
yellow  with  black  lace  mantilla.  All  gathered  in  a  semi-circle 
and  sang — in  English 
"We're  landed,  just  landed,  just  landed  from  the  Old  Countree." 

Then  the  curtain  was  drawn  and  when  it  opened  again  the 
Goddess  of  Liberty  sat  enthroned,  both  goddess  and  throne  draped 
all  over  w^th  yards  of  red,  white  and  blue  bunting,  and  over  all 
floated  the  Stars  and  Stripes.     The  immigrants  came  one  at  a 
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time,  with  their  national  flags  and  kneeling,  laid  them  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne.  They  then  took  their  places  in  a  semi-circle 
on  either  side.  When  all  were  in  their  places  Liberty  raised 
her  sceptre  (a  brass  curtain  rod)  and  all  fell  on  their  knees  facing 
the  flag,  and  sang  America.  The  audience  joined  in  the  last 
verse  and  the  curtain  closed. 

The  entertainment  was  over.  It  had  lasted  two  hours  and  we 
were  all  hot,  tired,  but  happy.  Then  the  mothers  did  thedr  share 
and  served  ice-cream  and  cake,  candies  and  fruit  to  the  guests 
and  about  six  o'clock  the  last  one  departed. 

Everyone  said  it  was  an  excellent  program  for  eight  children 
to  give,  and  some  said  they  had  learned  more  history  in  two  hours 
than  in  the  whole  course  of  their  lives.  I  don't  know  about  that, 
but  I  do  know  that  the  children  had  learned  a  great  deal  in  the 
preparation  for  the  Pageant  that  they  would  not  otherwise  have, 
and  learned  it  in  a  way  that  they  would  remember  long.  The 
community  was  brought  together  in  a  good  social  time,  and  in- 
terest in  the  possibilities  of  the  school  was  aroused.  I  myself 
enjoyed  it  very  much,  and  learned  as  much  and  even  more  than 
the  children. 

Stjbphanie  a.  G.  Glass. 

Have  we  not  reason  to  feel  encouraged  over  the  future  of  the 
rural  communities?  to  renew  our  confidence  in  the  work  of  the 
normal  school,  if  the  average  normal  graduate — left  to  herself, 
does  as  well  as  this  ?  What  functions  in  rural  schools  ?  The 
trained  teacher,  with  social  sympathies  and  aptitudes,  encour- 
aged to  spend  something  of  her  best  life,  not  merely  her  ac- 
quired pedagogical  characteristics,  in  this  splendid  social  service. 


New  Idealism  in  Elementary  Education 

By  Emma  Towis^send  Wilkinson,  Albany,  ISTew  Yoek. 

OUTLmE. 

1  What  education  is. 

2  Ealse  ideals. 

3  Elementary  pupils  receive  no  uplift. 

4  Teachers  better,  but  training  ineffective,  why  ? 

5  Too  much  attempted. 

6  Years  wasted  in  acquisition  of  useless  facts. 

7  What  should  be  done— four  essentials. 

8  Vocational  training  and  practical  efficiency. 

9  Schools  of  England,  France,  Germany,  &c. 

10  How  ethics  may  be  taught. 

11  Far-reaching  evils  fostered  by  the  schools. 

♦iiHiiiuiiiiDiimiiiimt|D'g-CATIO]Sr  may   be   summed   up   as   wisdom   to 
I   choose  what  is  best  in  life  and  ability  to  attain  to 


E 


I   that  best. 


I  Yesterday  the  ideal  of  our  schools  was  the  schol- 
|]miiiiiiiiiamiiiiiiiiicl  arly  man  and  book-learning  the  royal  road  along 
I  I   which  the  children  were  started.    Today  the  model 

i  I   is  the  energetic  business  man  and  the  key  to  suc- 

♦'""""""°"""'""«*  cess  is  now  tagged  "practical  efficiency." 

When  the  iconoclastic  spirit  of  our  social  structure  shattered 
faith  in  academic  standards  and  demanded  that  book-learning  be 
supplemented  by  industrial  training,  it  was  fondly  hoped  that 
Hellenic  ideals  would  be  lifted  before  the  pupils;  that  a  plan  of 
education  would  be  evolved  which  would  round  out  and  develop 
the  child's  entire  nature  on  all  sides.  Our  hopes  have  not  been 
realized.  We  find  in  the  schools  today  no  moral  and  but  little 
true  physical  and  mental  discipline.  In  the  name  of  physiology, 
the  pupils  parrot  the  number  of  bones  in  the  human  body,  but 
they  do  not  sit,  stand,  walk,  breathe  or  even  think  rightly.  They 
glibly  recite  many  intellectual  abstractions  but  do  not  connect 
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them  with  the  problems  of  existence.  Character  receives  scant 
consideration.  It  is  no  longer  an  educational  aim.  Contempla- 
tion of  a  loveable,  upright,  noble  character  brings  a  derisive  smile 
to  the  lips  of  the  "smart''  boj  and  girl  who  pronounce  such  a 
model  too  slow  for  them.  There  was  a  time  when  culture  was 
the  ambition  of  pupils,  now  the  easy  job  and  big  wages  is  the 
goal  upon  which  their  thoughts  and  hopes  are  fixed.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  question  ''Will  it  develop  good,  strong  character  ?" 
was  asked  regarding  any  suggested  new  study;  now  the  question 
is  "Will  it  pay?'' 

Business  men  tell  us  that  the  boys  and  girls  who  come  to  them 
from  the  public  schools  fail  through  lack  of  habits  of  accuracy, 
fidelity,  economy,  industry  and  self-reliance  rather  than  because 
of  insufiicient  book  knowledge;  and  statistics  show  that  nearly 
ninety  per  cent  of  all  failures  are  moral  failures.  N^o,  emphati- 
cally no,  it  does  not  pay.  It  never  can  pay.  Economic  necessity 
has  rightly  forced  the  schools  to  be  practical  instead  of  bookish, 
but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  pure,  lofty  ideals  are  a  known 
pre-requisite  to  success  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  fields 
even  if  good  citizenship  were  not  the  purpose  of  our  teaching. 

An  ignoble  ideal  is  fatal  to  what  is  best  in  life  and  inimical 
to  all  effort  to  attain  that  best. 

Because  of  this  false  notion  that  ability  to  make  money  is  the 
aim  of  education,  too  many  of  the  undisciplined,  unequipped  pu- 
pils of  our  public  schools  become  a  menace  to  our  social  order 
soon  after  they  emerge  from  the  class-room,  taking  their  places 
^s  protagonists  in  the  dramas  of  vice  and  crime  recorded  in  our 
daily  papers  and  courts  of  justice,  or  as  weaklings  submissive  to 
the  will  of  bolder  malefactors.  Therefore  I  believe  that  the 
problem  of  educating  the  youth  of  our  country  transcends  in 
importance  any  other  now  before  the  American  people.  We  must 
find  a  better  solution  of  this  problem.  We  must  put  better  forces 
at  work  in  our  schools.  The  gigantic  conflict  now  waging  fore- 
shadows a  time  when  national  supremacy  will  be  determined  not 
by  battleship,  but  by  citizenship. 

I  take  into  consideration  in  this  paper  only  the  elementary 
grades,  inasmuch  as  less  than  seven  per  cent  of  our  entire  school 
population  ever  advances  beyond  the  lower  classes.     The  great 
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majority  of  the  pupils  who  go  to  work  as  soon  as  or  before  they 
finish  the  elementary  schools  go  out  helpless  and  hopeless  so  far 
as  concerns  any  effort  such  schools  make  to  uplift  them.  There 
is  no  direct  moral  training  whatever,  while,  as  I  shall  show, 
evils  of  tremendous  import  and  far-reaching  consequence  are 
fostered  by  the  schools.  In  higher  grades  where  less  than  seven 
per  cent  of  the  children  receive  the  benefit,  there  may  be  and 
doubtless  are  studies  which  are  an  inspiration,  which  open  the 
mind  to  the  splendors  of  the  world  about  them,  to  the  treasures 
of  literature  and  art,  studies  which  teach  them  to  take  the  right 
attitude  toward  -  their  classmates  and  others;  but  what  do  the 
ninety-three  per  cent  get  that  will  inspire  them  to  worthy  deeds, 
that  will  lighten  or  even  add  so  much  as  one  rosy  thread  to  the 
dreadful  fabric  of  their  sordid  lives?  They  should  have  some 
explicit  ethical  training  to  counteract  the  evil  influences  to  which 
they  are  subject  outside.  It  should  never  again  be  said  to  our 
lasting  shame  and  the  discredit  of  our  educational  system  that 
even  one  boy  or  girl  can  leave  any  of  our  schools  without  carrying 
in  his  heart  a  vision  of  healthy,  useful,  happy  life  as  a  great, 
splendid  and  attainable  thing  to  strive  for.  When  a  child  is 
obliged  to  leave  school,  his  teacher  should  be  able  to  say,  in  the 
words  of  the  poet,  he 

^'By  the  vision  splendid 

Is  on  his  way  attended." 
That  the  training  is  ineffective  is  not  because  the  schools  have 
deteriorated.  In  many  respects,  the  schools  are  better  than  they 
were  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Doubtless  some  of  you  can  recall 
the  time  when  teachers  merely  heard  recitations  and  maintained 
order.  "Now  they  really  do  teach.  As  a  rule,  they  are  earnest  and 
conscientious  and  of  a  fair  mental  calibre.  The  supervision  is 
better.  Yet  the  schools  do  not  produce  the  desired  results.  One 
reason  is  that  the  schools  have  not  yet  relinquished  their  hold 
upon  the  traditions  of  the  past  and  accepted  reason  and  common 
sense  as  guides  to  present-day  needs.  With  one  hand  they  cling 
to  the  old  and  with  the  other  reach  out  in  an  imdecided,  tentative 
sort  of  way,  for  the  uncertain  new;  another  reason  is  that  too 
much  is  attempted.  Too  much  is  attempted  and  too  little  ac- 
complished and  half  of  what  is  accomplished  might  better  be 
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omitted  as  it  tends  neither  to  develop  character  nor  to  promote 
efficiency  and  consumes  time  that  should  be  given  to  the  essentials, 
to  ethical  training  without  which  all  education  is  vain.  In  the 
scales  of  life  a  mass  of  facts  will  not  balance  lack  of  moral  disci- 
pline, and  all  education  that  does  not  correspond  with  need  and 
use  is  folly. 

Of  all  the  follies,  the  worst  are  the  various  fads  which  empi- 
rical educators  have  introduced  into  the  course  of  study  from  time 
to  time  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  training  that  would 
correlate  work  done  in  the  class-room  with  work  actually  to  be 
done  later  in  life.  Such  demand  was  created  by  our  changed 
economic  conditions  and  should  be  met ;  but  we  have  experimented 
with  fads  long  enough  to  prove  that  they  have  but  slight  connec- 
tion with  the  needs  of  real  life  and  consume  so  much  time  that 
even  the  fundamentals  are  not  taught  thoroughly. 

You  may  have  heard  the  story  of  the  boy  who  applied  for  work 
in  a  store.  The  proprietor  asked  if  he  could  foot  up  a  column  of 
figures  accurately  and  quickly.  The  boy's  reply  was  "Well,  I 
don't  know,  but  my  teacher  said  I  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  class 
in  bead-work  and  clay-modeling."  I  do  not  know  that  there  is 
any  objection  to  letting  a  boy  string  beads  if  that  will  teach  him 
the  accuracy  so  conspicuously  lacking  in  our  schools;  nor  is  clay 
modeling  to  be  condemned  if  that  will  train  him  to  a  habit  of 
concentrating  his  attention  upon  his  work.  It  is  now  quite  gen- 
erally admitted  that  the  fads,  as  taught,  tend  only  to  frivolity, 
leading  pupils  to  look  with  disfavor  upon  any  difficult  task  and 
to  shirk  duty  that  is  plain  and  unattractive.  Daughter  is  willing 
to  punch  holes  in  linen  and  embroider,  but  is  not  readily  per- 
suaded to  help  mother  wash  and  scrub.  Son  assumes  the  air  of 
a  martyr  if  he  is  assigned  a  simple  task  when  he  wants  to  play 
ball.  Our  schools  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  in  real 
life,  while  there  is  a  time  for  pleasure,  there  is  also  a  time  for 
stern  duty.  Pupils  receive  too  much  assistance  in  their  work. 
They  should  be  led  to  understand  the  problem  and  then  left  to 
work  it  out  themselves.  They  learn  what  to  think  instead  of  how 
to  think.  It  seems  as  if  mental  discipline  would  soon  be  obso- 
lescent in  the  class-room,  as  moral  discipline  has  long  been.  I 
learn  from  the  syllabus  of  our  Albany  schools  that  now  even  the 
reading  lessons  must  first  be  read  to  the  class  by  the  teacher. 
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One  of  our  school  principals  tells  me  that  the  fads  and  music 
and  drawing  are  to  educate  the  aesthetic  side  of  the  child's  nature. 
Will  one  per  cent  of  the  pupils  make  practical  use  of  them,  I  ask. 
"Probably  not  one-half  of  one  per  cent"  is  his  reply,  "but  it 
improves  their  taste."  Drawing  and  music  at  least  have  been 
taught  for  more  than  thirty  years  but  we  have  vainly  tried  to 
find  that  these  studies  have  refined  the  children's  taste  or  recti- 
fied their  judgment.  We  are  unable  to  ascertain  that  the  boys 
and  girls  have  so  much  as  learned  to  distinguish  the  meretricious 
and  the  false  from  the  worthy  and  the  true.  Almost  invariably 
they  prefer  the  ostentatious  sham  rather  than  the  simpler  article 
of  intrinsic  value.  It  is  the  concensus  of  opinion  of  parents  that 
the  good  resulting  from  these  fads,  compared  with  the  evil,  is 
quite  negligible. 

Beside  the  fads,  pupils  are  burdened  with  an  enormous,  crush- 
ing weight  of  useless  facts,  not  more  than  one-quarter  of  which 
will  be  of  any  value  whatever  later  in  life.  Washington  Irving, 
satirizing  the  Dutch  worthies,  asserts  that  the  Ten  Broecks  re- 
ceived their  name  from  their  custom  of  wearing  no  less  than  ten 
pairs  of  breeches  at  one  time.  How  ridiculous  the  modem  woman 
would  appear  wearing  her  entire  wardrobe  all  the  year,  hat  upon 
hat,  coat  over  coat  and  these  superimposed  upon  jackets,  fur- 
bordered  tailor-mades  and  diaphanous  gowns,  frills,  laces  and 
garments  innumerable!  Yet  that  would  be  no  more  ridiculous 
than  the  mass  of  stultifying  facts  which  we  permit  tyrannical 
custom  to  impose  upon  children  in  the  schools. 

I  realize  that  making  any  proposition  to  abolish  the  teaching 
of  useless  facts  in  our  schools  is  like  throwing  a  bomb  into  a  se- 
cluded camp.  Basic,  salient  facts  are  necessary,  the  rest  is 
vanity,  proud  flesh  on  the  body  of  our  educational  system.  More 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  facts  now  learned  by  rote  should  be 
eliminated.  Pupils  should  be  taught  how  and  where  to  obtain 
facts  as  needed.  They  should  learn  to  use  maps,  charts,  diction- 
aries, books  of  all  kinds  instead  of  carrying  in  their  heads  a  uni- 
versal wardrobe  of  facts  which  they  cannot  make  available.  Which 
think  you  will  know  more  when  he  attains  majority,  the  child 
required  to  enumerate  the  capes  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  the  rivers 
that  flow  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  etc.,  or  the  one  who  has  acquired 
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the  habit  of  looking  up  facts  when  he  comes  upon  something  new  ? 
Vanitas  vanitatem! 

The  time  has  come  for  a  radical  change  in  the  curriculum,  the 
methods  of  teaching,  the  use  of  books,  school  hours  and  in  the 
purpose  of  training.  Instead  of  training  the  young  idea  how  to 
shoot,  the  schools  nip  the  idea,  discourage  all  individuality  and 
foster  an  artificial  growth  productive  of  little  value.  Pupils  are 
submerged  by  useless  knowledge  and  the  time  of  thousands  is 
wasted  over  studies  which  not  one  per  cent  can  make  available 
later.  Their  individuality  is  repressed,  all  must  conform  to  the 
same  Procrustean  standard.  Our  new  Educational  Building  is 
in  some  respects  a  symbol  of  our  system.  The  beautiful  marble 
shafts  that  uphold  the  entablature  are  surmounted  by  sham  capi- 
tals, terra  cotta  heads  all  cast  in  the  same  mould,  all  alike  without 
variation  of  stem  or  leaf.  Our  schools  are  turning  out  millions  of 
heads  in  which  all  originality,  all  individuality  has  been  crushed, 
and  this  process  of  repression  and  conformity  is  called  education. 
How  shall  we  secure  better  results  ?  First,  the  cobwebs  of  old 
custom  must  all  be  SAvept  away.  N'o  matter  what  the  schools  have 
always  done.  Let  us  take  into  consideration  only  what  they 
should  do.  Fossil  definitions  and  rules,  burdensome  facts  inimi- 
cal to  intellectual  growth,  nerve-racking  examinations  that  decide 
nothing  at  all,  everything  that  has  no  relation  to  the  probable 
future  requirements  of  the  pupils,  away  witTi  it!  Kor  is  this  so 
radical  as  it  may  seem.  It  is  a  case  of  cutting  out  every  atom 
of  "proud  flesh"  to  save  the  patient's  life,  lest  there  be  a  fiercer 
recrudescence.  What  unpardonable  extravagance  it  is  to  waste 
the  time  of  a  thousand  pupils  over  a  study  for  the  benefit 
of  one  or  two  hypothetical  boys  who  may  make  use  of  it.  The 
English  learned  the  folly  of  this  ten  years  ago.  E'either  music 
nor  drawing  is  taught  except  to  pupils  who  show  some  special 
aptitude  for  those  studies.  While  such  pupils  should  be  given 
opportunity  to  develop  latent  talent,  hundreds  who  have  no  such 
talent  should  not  be  obliged  to  waste  years  of  their  valuable  time. 
Fully  one-half  of  school  time  is  consumed  over  the  useless  and 
meretricious.  These  eliminated,  there  will  be  ample  time  for 
true  essentials  which  do  not  now  appear  in  the  school  program. 
There  will  also  be  time  for  teachers  to  become  acquainted  with 
their  pupils  and  ascertain  their  predilections  and  capacities. 
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Essentials  to  be  aimed  at  in  elementary  schools  are 

1  Ability  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  to  think  things  out  for 
themselves. 

2  Self-expression  and  its  co-ordinate,  self-control. 

3  Co-operation  with  others. 

4  Vocational  selection  and  preliminary  training. 
Beginning  with  the  kindergarten,  these  four  should  be  carried 

through  and  worked  out  synchronously  in  every  grade  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest. 

Elementary  education  should  be  established  on  a  new  plan, 
with  the  definite  aim  to  produce  worthy  men  and  women,  not 
to  secure  high  marks  on  examinations  and  pass  the  pupils  on  and 
on  to  other  grades  ?  The  curriculum  should  have  exact  corre- 
spondence with  future  requirements.  The  training  should  be  di- 
rected to  bring  the  physical  body  to  a  state  of  physical  fitness — 
correct  development,  vigorous  health,  poise.  Instead  of  a  ten- 
minute  recitation  in  physiology  or  a  calisthenic  exercise,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  beneficial,  "the  body  at  its  best  all  the  time" 
will  be  the  slogan.  Good  morals  will  rank  in  importance  with 
physical  health  and  ethics  should  be  taught  in  every  grade,  every 
school  day.  Whatever  of  vital  interest  is  transpiring  in  the  world 
around  them  should  be  brought  to  the  apprehension  of  pupils 
as  they  are  able  to  grasp  and  appreciate  its  meaning.  So  far  as 
practicable,  education  in  school  should  run  parallel  with  educa- 
tion in  real  life  and  on  this  emphasis  should  be  laid.  Unless  edu- 
cation has  definite  relation  to  the  future  requirements  of  its  benefi- 
ciaries, unless  it  aims  directly  at  preparation  for  what  may  await 
them  in  life,  the  young  citizens  will  pay  a  costly  tuition  in  years 
of  bitter  experience  for  what  should  have  been  learned  in  school. 
As  it  is,  in  some  class-rooms,  the  real  problems  of  life  are  not  so 
much  as  mentioned.  The  very  atmosphere  of  the  schools  indi- 
cates a  certain  detachment  from  the  important  and  obvious  issues 
of  life,  which  should  be  their  chief  concern. 

Now  educators  have  entered  upon  another  experiment,  the  vo- 
cational school.  This  seems  to  promise  well,  but  vocational  se- 
lection should  begin  in  the  first  year  of  school  life,  not  in  the  last. 
The  highest  duty  of  the  kindergarten  teacher  is  psychological. 
She  who  makes  it  her  chief  task  to  direct  the  plays  and  games 
misses  the  spirit  of  the  kindergarten.     It  is  for  her  to  provide 
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facilities,  sand,  blocks,  clay,  pencils,  fairv  tales,  music,  mechani- 
cal contrivances  that  can  be  taken  apart,  things  that  can  be  used 
constructively,  etc.  She  is  not  to  tell  the  children  what  to  do  but 
to  ascertain  what  each  child  wants  to  do,  what  he  enjoys  doing 
and  what  he  is  fitted  to  do  best ;  in  other  words,  to  ascertain  his 
natural  bent,  prepossession,  predilection,  aptitude.  This,  when 
discovered,  should  be  made  the  basis  of  his  vocational  training. 
Then  if  mistakes  are  made,  they  can  be  rectified ;  whereas  if  mis- 
takes are  made  when  the  boy  is  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age, 
he  is  likely  to  be  discouraged  and  drift  helplessly  from  one  poor 
job  to  another  until  his  life  ends  in  degradation. 

It  is  claimed  that  industrial  arts  as  practised  in  the  schools 
and  as  worked  out  in  the  shop  or  factory  are  translated  in  quite 
different  terms.  Conditions  are  necessarily  different.  There  is 
not  the  same  scope  of  work  nor  the  same  sense  of  responsibility  in 
the  class  room.  What  we  want  is  the  half-time  plan,  which  is 
already  operative  in  some  western  cities,  that  is,  theoretical  work 
in  the  school  one  half  of  the  day  and  actual  work  in  the  place  of 
business  the  other  half — school  to  keep  on  Saturdays.  We  also 
desire  practically  the  same  privileges  for  the  girls  in  the  home- 
making  classes.  Some  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain  the  co-ope- 
ration of  our  manufacturers,  merchants  and  housekeepers,  so  that 
the  various  industries,  homes  and  schools  may  work  in  harmony 
and  with  mutual  benefit. 

"Practical  efiiciency"  has  become  the  resounding  shibboleth; 
but  so  far  the  results  are  disclaimers  because  the  ideal  of  effi- 
ciency lacks  genuineness.  It  is  one-sided  and  out  of  proportion. 
If  the  obverse  of  the  standard  around  which  the  children  rally  is 
cheap  utilitarianism,  mere  money-getting  ability,  the  reverse 
should  be  lofty  character  and  exemplary  conduct,  but  it  is  not  so ; 
if  one  side  leads  to  selfishness,  the  other  should  inspire  to  self- 
mastery,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  Man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone, 
but  by  every  word  of  God,  is  as  true  today  as  it  was  twenty  cen- 
turies ago.  Truth,  tolerance,  fidelity,  justice,  courtesy,  brotherly 
kindness,  these  are  essential  to  the  right  development  of  the 
individual  and  of  society  and  all  are  implied  in  true  efficiency. 
The  physical  needs  must  first  be  met,  but  the  spiritual  cannot  be 
ignored  without  dwarfing  the  life. 

Can  folly  be  greater  than  this,  that  the  child^s  school  time  is 
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spent  mainly  in  accumulating  useless  facts  and  learning  how  to 
make  money  instead  of  in  developing  noble  character  and  learn- 
ing how  to  become  a  good,  useful  man  or  woman. 

During  a  strike  in  one  of  our  textile  mills,  when  many  were 
animated  by  a  wild  spirit  of  lawlessness,  a  foreigner  viewing 
the  scenes  of  violence,  said,  ^^But  most  of  these  were  educated  in 
your  own  institutions,  were  they  not  ?"  A  similar  question  was 
asked  by  an  English  lady  visiting  this  country  for  the  first  time. 
Commenting  upon  the  young  girls  on  the  streets  at  night  who 
were  attracting  attention  by  loud  talk  and  laughter,  "Were  they 
not  instructed  in  your  schools  in  regard  to  their  conduct?"  We 
do  not  teach  ethics  in  our  schools.  Those  in  authority  tell  us  that 
moral  instruction  should  be  given  at  home.  They  must  be  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  homes  have  been  transformed  during  the 
past  two  decades.  Moral  streams  from  a  thousand,  yes  a  million 
homes,  were  once  tributary  to  the  moral  forces  training  the  chil- 
dren ;  but  the  majority  of  those  streams  are  now  dry,  hard  beds 
of  stony  indifference  or  ignorance.  From  the  very  nature  of 
many  of  the  homes,  it  is  impossible  that  sound  moral  instruction 
should  emanate  therefrom.  We  must  deal  with  the  situation  as 
it  is,  not  as  it  used  to  be  or  as  we  think  it  should  be.  If  good 
morals  are  essential  to  good  citizenship,  if  good  morals  are  incul- 
cated nowhere  else  we  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  moral 
instruction  should  be  given  in  the  schools. 

In  the  schools  of  France  "Manners  and  Morals''  appears  on 
the  daily  program.  In  Italy  "Morals"  is  a  regular  prescribed 
study.  In  Germany  religious  instruction  is  given  in  the  denomi- 
national schools.  (These  correspond  to  our  public  schools).  In 
the  English  board  schools  morals  are  taught.  In  China  the  ut- 
most importance  is  attached  to  morals.  In  the  Empire  State 
of  our  own  great  Federation,  morals  has  no  place  in  the  school 
curriculum.  Many  teachers  so  far  transcend  the  requirements  as 
to  bring  a  great  moral  truth  home  to  the  hearts  of  their  pupils  as 
occasion  arises;  but  until  the  subject  is  accorded  a  definite  place 
in  the  course  of  study,  little  improvement  need  be  looked  for.  It 
will  be  given  a  place  if  you  and  I  unitedly  and  persistently  de- 
mand it.  This  is  our  privilege,  our  right,  our  duty.  I  am  re- 
minded of  a  story  told  by  a  missionary  in  the  Philippines.  Dur- 
ing an  epidemic,  he  advised  the  natives  to  boil  the  drinking  water. 
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Some  weeks  later  the  fever  had  been  subdued  except  in  one  dis- 
trict. He  made  personal  investigation,  but  was  assured  that  his 
instructions  had  been  faithfully  followed.  One  woman  told  him 
that  she  gave  each  of  her  children  a  teaspoonful  of  the  "white 
man's  medicine"  every  morning.  I  think  that  the  occasional 
homeopathic  administration  of  moral  instruction  in.  the  schools 
may  be  quite  as  effective. 

There  are  not  lacking  those  who  say  that  morals  cannot  be 
successfully  taught  in  the  class-room  because  the  children  are  not 
helped  by  preachments.  Adults  are  not  greatly  helped  by  preach- 
ments either.  It  is  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  certain  effects 
are  sequacious  upon  certain  acts  that  leads  people  aright.  I  have 
a  notion  that  Edison's  school  pictures  have  been  perfected  at  the 
psychological  moment,  to  use  the  popular  phrase.  The  pursuit  of 
the  ideal,  the  advantage  of  forming  good  habits,  the  rewards  of 
assiduity,  the  benefits  derived  from  doing  good  work,  the  conse- 
quences of  certain  deeds,  life  itself,  its  varied  industries  and  the 
processes  of  nature  visualized  from  day  to  day  will  make  a  vital 
and  lasting  impression  upon  the  moral  nature  of  the  children. 
In  some  such  charming  way  perhaps,  boys  and  girls  will  learn 
the  advantages  of  being  apprenticed  to  good  instead  of  to  evil. 

Youth  is  potential  for  good.  It  is  a  crime  to  waste  the  latent 
virtues  of  the  young  and  punish  them  when  adult  for  delinquen- 
cies and  transgressions.  The  adolescent  mind,  eager  and  respon- 
sive, can  readily  be  taught  true  principles  and  trained  to  right 
habits.  Parents  need  educating.  They  need  to  be  awakened  to 
their  responsibilities  and  opportunities.  It  will  be  a  great  help 
to  good  citizenship  when  our  school  buildings,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, become  community  centres.  Talks,  lectures,  plays,  mu- 
sic, pictures  will  prove  exceedingly  valuable  factors  in  uplifting 
worthy  ideals.  The  schools  need  assistance  from  the  homes. 
Parents,  once  interested,  will  without  doubt  become  earnest  co- 
adjutors in  the  education  of  their  children.  Moreover,  the  par- 
ents will  become  educated  and  thus  the  influence  of  the  schools 
will  be  happily  extended  to  the  family. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  refer  to  a  serious  evil  in  our  schools 
today.  The  vulgar  spirit  of  ostentation,  with  all  its  demoralizing 
tendencies,  that  struts  precocious  through  our  schools,  homes, 
churches  and  streets  is  fostered  (doubtless  unconsciously)  by  the 
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schools.  The  most  flagrant  method  is  the  publication  in  the  press 
of  names  and  even  of  pictures  of  so-called  honor  pupils.  This 
practice  cannot  be  too  severely  deprecated.  Some  teachers  think 
to  justify  it  on  the  theory  that  if  newspaper  notoriety  is  the  prom- 
ised reward,  their  pupils  will  work  harder  and  secure  better  re- 
sults on  examinations.  Thus  examinations  are  exalted  over  moral 
advancement  and  character  is  sacrificed  to  high  percentages.  To 
many  a  boy  and  girl,  newspaper  notoriety  acts  like  a  poison. 
Showing-off  is  their  main  ambition  and  motive  ever  after.  With- 
out further  comment,  permit  me  to  quote  a  prominent  writer 
upon  this  point.  ^'If  a  boy  of  a  certain  type  sees  in  the  paper  the 
name  of  a  boy  whom  he  knows,  his  vanity  impels  him  to  get  his 
own  name  published,  even  if  he  has  to  commit  a  crime  to  do  so. 
If  he  is  arrested  and  sent  to  the  juvenile  court  and  his  name  ap- 
pears in  the  paper,  he  poses  as  a  hero  and  his  acts  are  emulated 
by  his  young  companions."  More  than  one  case  of  this  kind 
has  come  under  my  own  observation.  I^ow  something  more  hope- 
ful— A  few  weeks  ago  I  read  in  one  of  the  papers  that  the  judge 
of  the  juvenile  court  in  the  city  of  Utica,  ^.  Y.,  finding  a  youth- 
ful offender  guilty,  administered  punishment  then  and  there  by 
taking  the  lad  over  his  knee  and  giving  him  a  sound  spanking. 
We  all  know  that  no  halo  will  remain  on  a  boy's  head  while  he 
is  undergoing  such  chastisement,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  the 
boy  was  no  hero  after  that  judicious  spanking.  That  wise  judge 
effectively  discouraged  such  mistaken  hero  worship  in  his  juris- 
diction and  we  wish  the  teachers  had  his  knowledge  of  boy  nature. 
Newspaper  notoriety  is  not  without  its  dangers  to  the  girls  also. 
This  vulgar  desire  to  attract  attention  is  manifest  in  many  other 
ways.  I  merely  bring  to  your  attention  the  urgent  need  for  ex- 
tirpating it  so  far  as  possible.  When  I  was  a  little  girl,  pert 
children  were  put  in  the  closet  in  the  dark;  now  we  put  them  in 
the  newspapers  in  the  limelight. 

One,  yes,  two,  other  great  evils  I  must  call  attention  to — 
wastefulness  in  small  things,  and  snobbishness.  One  is  the  chief 
cause  of  poverty;  the  other  leads  to  embryonic  class-vindictive- 
ness.  Employers  tell  us  that  their  young  clerks  waste  not  only 
time,  but  paper,  twine,  pencils  and  whatever  they  handle ;  and  we 
see  examples  of  snobbishness  all  about  us.  Eobert,  the  son  of  the 
prosperous  banker,  in  his  intercourse  with  his  classmate  Kichard, 
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the  son  of  the  impecunious  blacksmith,  is  almost  invariably  su- 
percilious in  his  manner.  This  snobbishness  provokes  in  Kichard 
a  feeling  of  resentment,  a  feeling  intensified  later  in  life  if  Eobert 
wins  a  place  in  the  front  rank  which  Eichard  is  unable  to  attain. 
I  speak  of  these  especially,  for  the  reason  that  a  close  analysis  of 
about  ninety  per  cent  of  the  prevailing  industrial  and  social 
evils  reveals  poverty,  ostentation  and  class-vindictiveness  as  their 
principal  active  elements.  Yet  these  evils  go  unchecked  in 
all  grades  of  school,  from  the  kindergarten  up.  Education  with- 
out a  substructure  of  sound  moral  character  is  false.  Our  public 
education  should  be  an  awakening,  vital,  inspiring  power,  not  a 
force  pump  with  a  register  for  examination  marks  at  the  side. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  school  to  teach  pupils  to  take  the  right 
attitude  toward  their  classmates  and  others  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact.  It  is  the  function  of  the  school  to  impart  to 
pupils  enthusiasm  over  accuracy,  thoroughness  and  good  work 
generally.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  children  read  about  the  good, 
the  true  and  the  beautiful.  It  will  be  the  part  of  ethics  to  en- 
courage them  to  choose  the  good,  the  true  and  the  beautiful. 
When  deeds  of  heroism  and  of  courtesy  are  told  in  the  class-room^ 
ethics  will  train  them  to  seek  opportunity  for  emulation  in  the 
little,  common  affairs  of  their  own  life.  The  science  of  humanity 
worked  out  in  every-day  life  should  replace  useless  facts  and 
fads.  The  science  of  humanity  should  be  opened  to  every  pupil 
as  a  sort  of  Panama  that  will  unite  the  Atlantic  of  book  learning 
and  money-making  ability  with  the  Pacific  of  spiritual  idealism 
and  make  true  efiiciency  possible.  As  Panama  will  eventually 
change  the  destinies  of  nations,  so  such  an  ethical-educational 
Panama  would  change  the  destinies  of  the  young  people  and  make 
for  better  and  happier  lives. 

Eight  minded  men  and  women  cannot  longer  decline  personal 
responsibility  for  a  continuance  of  the  present  defective  methods 
of  training,  but  must  recognize  the  fact  that  the  preservation  of 
the  children  and  of  a  Democratic  society  make  it  imperative  that 
the  schools  perform  their  duty  of  training  for  good  citizenship. 
Let  us  lay  aside  our  indifference.  If  we  demand  that  the  children 
be  taught  how  to  think  instead  of  what  to  think  and  that  ethical 
instruction  be  given  in  every  grade  every  school  day,  we  shall^ 
through  public  opinion,  create  an  irresistible  dynamic  force  that 
will  lift  the  rising  generation  to  a  safer  moral  and  economic  level. 
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Feedeeick  E.  Boltoi^,  Dean  College  of  Education, 
Univeesity  of  Washington,  Seattle 

^siniiiiiiiiiDiiim t|HE  most  fundamental  requisite  necessary  to  secure 

I  rw%  i  a  better  status  for  the  teaching  profession  must 
I  I  I  consist  in  higher  qualifications  for  entrance  upon  the 
i  i   work.     It  is  true  that  there  are  many  splendidly 

^iniiiHiiiiiammiiiiiicI  qualified  teachers  in  every  state.  In  many  cities 
I  I   the  standards  are  nominally  very  satisfactory  and 

I  I   teachers  in  those  cities  might  wonder  why  any  agita- 

4*]uiuiHiiiiaiiiiiiiiiuic«i»  ^-^j^  f^j.  jiigjier  standards  should  he  made.  Every 
teacher,  no  matter  how  highly  qualified,  should  be  thoroughly  in- 
terested in  the  question,  for  if  low  standards  prevail  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States  that  condition  vitally  affects  all  teachers  in  every 
portion  of  the  country. 

To  ^nphasize  the  fact  that  the  standards  of  preparation  are  al- 
together too  low  the  case  of  one  middle  western  state  may  be  cited. 
In  1908  there  were  issued  in  that  state  26,919  uniform  county 
certificates  and  about  3,000  state  certificates.  Of  the  county  cer- 
tificates, 4,637  were  of  the  first  or  highest  grade,  9,004  of  second 
grade,  4,806  third,  460  special,  8,012  provisional.  The  first  grade 
certificate  in  that  state  represents  sbholarship  about  equivalent 
academically  to  high  school  education  (rather  less)  ;  the  second 
grade  represents  about  one  or  two  years  of  high  school  education ; 
the  third  grade  is  about  equivalent  to  a  grammar  school  or  rural 
school  education.  Provisional  certificates  were  issued  to  those  who 
failed  to  pass  even  the  third  grade  examination.  Thus  it  is  seen 
that  the  great  majority  of  teachers  in  that  state  have  less  than  a 
high  school  education,  and  about  half  of  them  have  secured  the 
equivalent  of  only  a  grammar  school  education.  When  viewed  in 
the  light  of  cold  statistics  the  facts  are  truly  appalling!  The 
rx)nditions  in  that  state  are  typical  of  many  other  states  in  the 
Union.    Happily  higher  standards  prevail  in  some  states. 
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We  may  properly  raise  the  question  as  to  what  the  standards  of 
preparation  should  be  for  the  various  kinds  of  teaching  work.  Is 
it  too  much  to  require  that  everyone  who  teaches  in  a  rural  school 
should  have  at  least  the  academic  preparation  represented  by  a 
four-year  high  school  course  ?  In  addition  should  there  not  be  re- 
quired two  years  of  normal  school  work,  a  part  of  which  should 
have  been  devoted  to  distinctly  rural  school  problems?  At  the 
present  time  the  great  majority  of  the  rural  school  teachers  are 
city  girls  trained  in  city  high  schools,  devoid  of  professional  train- 
ing and  practically  without  any  knowledge  of  rural  life.  What 
wonder  that  they  fail  to  stimulate  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  country 
to  a  love  for  rural  life  ? 

The  grade  school  teacher  also  should  have  a  high  school  education 
and  in  addition  at  least  two  years  of  normal  school  training.  If 
they  are  to  teach  in  the  kindergarten  or  primary  grades  their  pro- 
fessional training  should  have  been  of  such  a  nature  as  to  prepare 
them  in  those  special  directions. 

The  grammar  school  teacher  should  have  a  high  school  training 
and  four  years  of  advanced  normal  school  or  college  work.  For  the 
larger  cities  at  least  two  years  of  experience  in  a-  smaller  system 
or  at  least  two  years  of  probation  in  the  system  should  be  required 
before  securing  a  permanent  appointment  in  the  city  system. 

The  irreducible  minimum  which  should  be  expect^ed  for  high 
school  teaching  is  a  collegiate  training  of  four  years  in  addition 
to  a  high  school  education.  This  should  include  thorough  profes- 
sional training.  Before  being  allowed  to  teach  in  the  larger  city 
high  schools  every  candidate  should  have  demonstrated  capacity, 
fitness  and  love  for  the  work  by  experience  satisfactory  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt.  Even  for  the  grade  work  or  for  the  smaller 
high  schools  reasonable  probability  of  aptitude  should  have  been 
demonstrated  in  a  practice  school.  Ideals  of  teaching  should  have 
been  stimulated  in  a  model  demonstration  school  where  they  could 
observe  the  most  skilled  teachers. 

It  will  be  noted  that  I  am  asking  that  the  qualifications  for 
teaching  in  the  rural  schools  should  be  very  much  higher  than  at 
present.  Inasmuch  as  54  per  cent  of  all  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
nation  are  in  the  rural  schools,  is  it  not  proper  that  they  should 
have  as  good  teachers  as  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  village  and  city 
schools  ?  The  great  majority  of  rural  children  will  probably  never 
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go  to  any  other  school.    Hence  they  should  have  only  the  very  best 
teachers. 

The  qualifications  indicated  for  teaching  in  the  high  school  are 
essentially  the  same  as  those  recommended  in  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  seventeen  (1907)  of  the  ^N".  E.  A.  That  committee 
recommended  that  the  minimum  requirements  for  the  secondary 
school  teacher  be  graduation  from  a  college  maintaining  a  four- 
year  course  and  requiring  four  years  of  high  school  work  for  ad- 
mission or  from  an  institution  having  equivalent  requirements  for 
admission  and  academic  scholarship.  They  recommended  also  that 
at  least  one-eighth  of  the  college  course  be  given  to  professional 
subjects.  They  also  suggested  that  there  be  a  year  of  graduate 
work  divided  between  academic  and  professional  subjects.  This  is 
practically  the  plan  now  in  vogue  in  the  state  of  California. 

May  we  not  look  to  Germany  for  suggestions  regarding  ideals  in 
the  preparation  of  teachers  ?  In  that  country  100  per  cent,  of  all 
teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  are  university  trained.  The  train- 
ing required  of  the  German  secondary  school  teacher  is  much  more 
ideal  than  that  demanded  of  teachers  in  the  same  kind  of  school  in 
the  United  States.  In  Germany  advanced  critical,  academic,  and 
professional  scholarship  are  absolute  prerequisites  to  teaching  in  the 
secondary  schools.  !N'o  deviations  are  allowed.  IsTo  mere  pull  with 
the  board  will  suffice ;  for  the  matter  does  not  rest  with  the  local 
board,  but  with  the  state  authorities. 

The  candidates  for  positions  in  the  secondary  schools  must  have 
at  least  three  years  of  university  study  before  being  admitted  to  the 
examination  for  the  state  certificate,  which  all  must  possess.  This 
means  a  high  grade  of  academic  scholarship,  since  university  en^ 
trance  is  conditioned  upon  graduation  from  the  secondary  schools, 
which  is  fully  equivalent  to  the  completion  of  the  sophomore  year 
in  our  very  best  colleges.  Therefore  every  teacher  in  the  German 
secondary  schools  has  done  work  equivalent  to  that  required  for  our 
master's  degrees.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  majority  of  German 
secondary  school  teachers  have  studied  more  than  three  years  in  a 
university.  The  majority  are  possessors  of  the  doctorate  degree,^ 
which  cannot  be  secured  with  less  than  three  years  of  university 
work,  and  usually  requires  four  or  five.  Each  teacher  is  required 
to  present  a  major  line  of  work  and  a  minor.  The  examination  in 
the  minor  must  reveal  complete  comprehension  and  mastery  of  the 
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subject  far  beyond  any  limits  to  which  it  is  taught  in  the  secondary 
school.  Even  with  this  preparation  they  are  not  permitted  to  give 
instruction  in  that  branch  in  the  advanced  classes  of  the  school. 
In  the  major  subject,  not  only  thorough  mastery  is  required,  but 
there  must  be  evidence  of  critical  and  exhaustive  research  to  the 
extent  of  becoming,  not  only  a  master,  but  an  authority.  A  thesis 
in  the  major  must  reveal  independence  or  method,  acquaintance 
with  history  and  literature  of  the  subject.  The  thesis  and  the  ex- 
amination are  intended  to  test  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  its  phil- 
osophic aspects.  In  academic  training  the  German  secondary 
school  teacher  is  quite  on  a  par  with  the  attainments  of  instructors 
in  our  best  colleges,  and  the  majority  are  comparable  with  well  sea- 
soned college  professors.  Promotions  are  so  slow  there  that  the 
majority  are  about  thirty  years  of  age  before  securing  permanent 
positions.  Knowledge  of  the  subject  matter,  however,  is  happily 
deemed  insufficient  for  any  German  teacher.  All  teachers  in  the 
secondary  schools  are  required  to  include  psychology,  philosophy, 
and  theoretical  pedagogy  in  the  state  examination.  In  addition, 
they  must  take  a  two-year  course  of  professional  training.  This 
can  be  begun  only  after  passing  the  state  examination. 

The  stock  objection  made  against  increasing  the  requirements 
for  teachers  is  that  it  w^ould  be  impossible  to  secure  a  sufficient 
supply  of  teachers.  The  experience  of  Germany,  France,  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries,  Canada,  and  California,  all  show  that  it  is 
possible  to  secure  a  sufficient  supply  of  adequately  trained  teachers. 
The  State  of  Washington  would  have  absolutely  no  difficulty  in  se- 
curing plenty  of  teachers  with  almost  any  reasonable  standard 
which  the  state  might  establish.  There  is  no  other  state  in  the 
Union  which  might  exact  higher  standards  and  easily  live  up  to 
these  standards.  Why  should  Washington  not  set  a  pace  which 
would  make  the  state  a  noted  example  in  the  development  of 
American  education  ? 
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By  Lucile  F.  Fargo,  Libearian  Ii^orth  Central  High  School, 
Spokane,  Washington. 

♦jimiiiiiiiiHiiiiiimiiitjAGAZIN^E  study  for  high  school  students  is  being 
I  m  jv  I  advocated  by  two  groups  of  people — those  inter- 
I  I Y I  I  ested  in  the  study  of  current  history,  and  those 
I  I    concerned   with   the   study  of  modern   literature. 

|]iniiniimaiiiiiiHiiiic|  Teachers  of  history,  civics,  and  economics  make  up 
I  I   the  first  group;  English  teachers  the  second. 

I  I        The  history  people  seem  to  know  pretty   defi- 

4>»Hmuiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiic«i>  j^itely  what  they  are  going  after,  have  known,  in 
fact,  for  some  time.  Our  English  departments  are  not  so  fortu- 
nate. They  have  listened  to  the  disciples  of  the  "practical"  and 
the  "up-to-date"  until  they  are  filled  with  an  overflowing  enthu- 
siasm to  modernize  and  vitalize  literature  courses.  Like  the  little 
girl  who  was  asked,  "How  big  is  a  heart  full  of  love  for  mother  ?" 
and  replied  that  it  was  "as  big  as  a  bath  tub,"  they  have  unlimited 
devotion  to  lavish  on  good  Dame  Culture  in  whatever  garb  she 
appears — even  in  "Scribner's"  latest  cover  design;  but  not  a  few 
of  them  will  be  willing  to  admit  (in  private)  that  their  condition 
might  aptly  be  characterized  by  "I  don't  know  where  I'm  going, 
but  I'm  on  my  way."  There  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  the 
admission,  either.  Saints  and  philosophers  have  arrived  at  simi- 
lar conclusions  and  have  lived  and  done  the  day's  work  welL 
Time  and  experience,  however,  brighten  up  the  way  considerably. 
What  follows  is  an  attempt  to  show,  in  the  light  of  experience, 
what  may  be  done  with  the  magazine  course  introduced  for  liter- 
ary purposes,  and  to  formulate,  if  possible,  its  aims  and  whither- 
ness. 

The  chief  argument  for  such  a  course  is,  of  course,  that  modern 
periodicals  are  the  people's  literature,  and  that  it  is  important 
that  high  school  boys  and  girls  become  acquainted  with  the  best 
that  their  time  has  to  offer — not  the  worst,  nor  the  merely  medi- 
ocre. Children's  librarians  have  demonstrated  that  the  best  way 
to  drive  out  the  "penny  dreadful"  is  to  supply  the  two  dollar 
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"illustrated.''  ISTature  abhors  vacuum.  If  you  expect  to  deprive 
your  iiigh  school  Sophomore  of  his  yellow  journal,  you  must  give 
him  something  else.  A  course  in  magazine  study  thus  becomes  a 
link  in  the  chain  of  constructive  philanthropy. 

Magazine  literature  is  uneven,  however.  Even  the  best  of 
periodicals  has  its  ups  and  downs.  You  gloated  over  the  July 
issue  of  "The  Circle  Round"  and  straightway  sent  in  a  year's 
subscription.  Then  the  August  number  arrived  and  you  won- 
dered whether  the  literary  mill  had  ceased  grinding — or  if  it  was 
all  grind.  When  you  undertake  to  study  the  magazines,  you 
engage  to  take  what  comes. 

This  suggests  the  first  problem  to  be  dealt  with.  How  many 
magazines  shall  be  studied  and  how  many  issues  of  any  particular 
magazine  ?  Shall  you  require  your  students  to  subscribe  for  one 
certain  magazine  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  say  three  months  ? 
The  publishers  will  be  glad  to  give  you  special  rates  if  you  decide 
on  this  plan.  Or  will  it  be  better  to  see  that  each  student  is  fur- 
nished with  one  issue  only,  that  issue  to  be  thoroughly  studied 
and  analyzed  ?  Or  shall  you  ask  the  various  members  of  the  class 
to  subscribe  for  different  magazines? 

All  these  plans  have  their  strong  points,  but  if  the  first  object 
of  the  course  is  to  acquaint  the  pupil  with  contemporary  litera- 
ture, we  should  certainly  study  more  than  one  magazine,  and  in 
fairness  to  the  magazines  themselves,  study  more  than  one  issue. 

Right  here  there  is  a  glorious  opportunity  to  make  use  of  the 
school  library,  or  the  public  library  if  the  school  has  none.  Their 
files  of  back  numbers  will  give  the  pupil  a  chance  to  really  find 
out  what  the  magazine  stands  for.  Then  too,  the  library  can 
offer  a  variety  of  titles,  with  a  consequent  opportunity  to  com- 
pare, to  discriminate,  and  to  form  personal  opinions. 

In  our  own  school  we  are  trying  out  a  plan  which  includes  the 
intensive  study  of  particular  magazines  and  also  comparative 
work  requiring  careful  examination  of  about  twenty-five  of  those 
magazines  best  known  to  discriminating  readers.  In  general  the 
plan  is  like  this:  twenty-five  copies  of  one  issue  of,  let  us  say, 
"Harper's"  are  bought  by  the  school  district  and  issued  to  the 
members  of  the  class  just  as  free  text-books  would  be  distributed. 
This  issue  is  studied  very  carefully  from  cover  to  cover.    Authors 
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of  all  articles  are  looked  up  in  the  library.  The  articles  them- 
selves are  made  the  bases  of  oral  themes.  The  teacher  points  out 
leading  features — editorial  comments,  stories,  criticisms,  illus- 
trations. Probably  every  point  in  the  accompanying  outline  is 
covered.  Having  thus  learned  what  to  look  for,  the  pupils  go  on 
to  the  study  of  other  periodicals,  getting  their  information  from 
whatever  source  they  can — chiefly  the  school  library,  which  has 
not  only  the  current  issues  but  many  back  numbers.  In  the  li- 
brary they  have  access  also  to  multigraphed  copies  of  circulars 
and  letters  from  editors  and  business  managers  giving  interesting 
facts  relating  to  the  magazine's  history,  aims,  and  contributors. 
They  choose  interesting  articles  on  which  to  report,  and  hunt  up 
the  authors  in  "Who's  Who.''  By  means  of  the  "Eeader's  Guide" 
they  discover  other  articles  by  the  same  author  and  thus  arrive  at 
some  conclusion  as  to  his  field  and  popularity.  They  learn  which 
magazines  are  good  for  book  reviews,  which  for  current  events, 
which  for  scientific  news,  which  for  editorial  comment.  Alto- 
gether they  are  encouraged  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  value  to 
them  of  the  best  things  available  in  the  magazine  world. 

The  teachers  have  found  Frank  K.  Walter's  "Periodicals  for 
the  Small  Library"  issued  by  the  American  Library  Association, 
78  East  Washington  Street,  Chicago  (ten  cents),  a  valuable  aid, 
since  it  gives  in  brief  form  the  scope  of  each  periodical,  its  price 
and  dates.  For  magazine  history  they  have  gone  to  the  "Ameri- 
cana" and  the  "^ew  International"  encyclopedias.  As  I  write 
this  article,  I  notice  that  the  "Bookman"  announces  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  history  of  American  magazines,  to  begin  with 
the  February  issue.    That  ought  also  to  be  useful. 

But  after  all,  the  proper  study  of  magazines  is — magazines, 
and  plenty  of  them.  And  that  suggests  the  necessity  for  ade- 
quate school  library  facilities.     But  that  is  another  story. 

MAGAZI:N'E  study  OUTLmE 

1     Preliminary  Items. 

(a)  Present  name  of  magazine. 

Has  it  ever  had  any  other? 

(b)  Place  of  publication  and  name  of  publishers. 
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(c)  Frequency  of  publication. 

(d)  Subscription  price. 

(JSTote. — Publishers  and  prices  are  given  in  the  front 
of  the  Reader  s  Gtcide.) 

(e)  Who  is  the  editor? 
Physical  Make-up. 

(a)  Print  and  paper. 

(b)  Illustrations. 

Are  they  noteworthy? 

(IN'ote    photographs,    drawings,    decorative    designs, 

colored  illustrations  by  well-known  artists.) 

(c)  Is  it  divided  into  departments?     If  so,  what  are  the 

section  headings? 

(d)  Advertisements. 

What  proportion  of  the  magazine  is  devoted  to  ad- 
vertisements ?     Character  of  advertisements  ? 
(N^ote. — These  sometimes  give  a  hint  as  to  the  class 
•     of  readers  appealed  to.) 
Subject  Matter. 

(a)  What  kinds  of  literature  does  it  contain  ?     (l^ote  poetry, 

drama,  essays,  editorials,  stories,  etc.) 

(b)  Does  it  deal  chiefly  with  affairs  of  local,  state,  national, 

or  world-wide  interest? 

(c)  Does  it  contain  book  reviews  or  book  notices?  How  re- 

liable are  they  ?    How  lengthy  ? 
(c)     Does   it   contain   scientific   articles  ?     How   reliable   are 
they?     Are  they  written  by  well-known  scientists? 

(e)  Editorials. 

What  proportion  is  given  over  to  editorials?     Are 
they  chiefly  a  record  of  facts,  or  are  they  discussions  ? 

(f )  Has  the  magazine  any  political  or  religious  bias  ?    If  so, 

what  ?     How  shown  ?     Is  it  radical  or  conservative  ? 

(g)  Is  it  the  exponent  of  any  particular  reform  movement? 

If  so,  what  effect  does  this  have  on  the  subject  mat- 
ter in  general  ? 
Literary  Value, 
(a)     Who  are  the  contributors  ?    Are  they  well-known  writers  ? 
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(h)     Are  the  articles  characterized  by  literary  excellence? 
6     Classification. 

(a)  To  what  group  of  readers  does  it  appeal  ?  (Men,  women, 

children,  boys  and  girls,  students,  the  average  reader.) 

(b)  Where  would  you  classify  it?     (Art,   Current  Events, 

Fiction,  etc.) 
6     General  Observations. 

(a)  Is  this  magazine  widely  read  by  the  people  you  know? 

Why  or  why  not?     Ought  it  to  be? 

(b)  Is  it  an  expensive  magazine  ?    Does  this  indicate  a  small 

circulation  or  superior  subject  matter,  or  both? 

(c)  If  you  could  have  but  one  magazine  in  your  home,  is  this 

the  one  you  would  choose  ?  If  you  could  spend  $10.00 
per  year  on  magazines,  would  you  subscribe  for  this 
one?  In  general,  would  it  be  better  to  subscribe  for 
one  expensive  magazine  at  $3.00  or  for  three  cheaper 
ones  at  $1.00  each? 


From  The  Maine  Woods 

The  trees  stand  tall  and  dark  in  majesty, 
The  mountains  high  aspire  to  the  skies, 
The  lake  in  hushful  silence  reverent  lies, 
While  near  and  far,  the  clouds,  in  pageantry. 
Display  their  changing  colors  wondrously; 
And  prayers  to  iN'ature's  God  from  l^ature  rise 
As  the  last  sunset  beam  o'er  Moosehead  dies. 
A  message,  too,  for  all  humanity 
Is  read  by  those  whoVe  gained  the  guarded  right 
By  days  and  nights  of  out-door  comradeship : 
"Let  go  pretence;  it  will  not  bear 'the  light 
Of  clearer  day ;  shake  off  the  senseless  grip 
Of  worry,  discontent,  self-seeking,  strife; 
Lay  hold  the  verities  of  essential  life." 
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A  Plea  for  the  Practical,  \ 

By  JoHis-  EoLAND  Hawkins,  Los  Angeles^  Califoekia. 

jjiiiiiimiiiniiiiiiiiiiiKjoW  much  practical  music  does  the  average  pupil 
I  ¥  ¥  I  learn  in  the  elementary  school?  I  examined  a 
I  Jt^  g  group  of  boys  who  had  studied  all  the  required 
I  I   texts  in  a  city  system.     These  texts  were  beauti- 

Liiiimiiiiamiiimiiicl  ^^^^7  graded  and  the  pupils  had  given  a  year  to 
I  I   each.     They  knew  a  few  arithmetical  points  about 

i  I   the  value  of  notes  and  could  sing  a  few  rote  songs, 

^3m>iiiiiiiiDmiiii.iiiit^  but  they  were  unable  to  read  at  sight  two  meas- 
ures from  the  most  elementary  of  these  texts.  Of  course  we 
cannot  expect  the  music  department  to  turn  out  finished  musi- 
cians any  more  than  we  expect  the  other  vocational  depart- 
ments to  turn  out  skilled  workmen,  but  that  we  should  expect  an 
equal  amount  of  proficiency  seems  justifiable  and  it  is  also  quite- 
possible  if  the  motivation  for  the  work  is  of  the  same  degree.  Al- 
most every  child  believes  that  he  can  do  any  thing  if  he  really 
wants  to  do  it.  Is  it  possible  that  so  many  pupils  do  not  want  to 
learn  music  ?  It  may  be  that  we  have  been  so  busy  devising  arti- 
ficial motives  to  fit  a  dry,  inflexible  course  that  we  have  overlooked 
the  fact  that  a  course  might  be  devised  to  fit  the  natural  motives. 

Let  us  consider  this  latter  possibility.  Suppose  we  group  all 
the  music  classes  into  organizations  such  as  glee  clubs,  mandolin 
and  guitar  clubs,  ukulele  clubs,  quartets,  quintets,  choruses,  bands, 
and  orchestras;  select  the  members  for  each  organization  from 
those  best  qualified  regardless  of  grade  or  age ;  let  their  meetings 
occupy  the  time  that  is  allotted  to  music  in  the  regular  program; 
have  a  definite  place  for  each  organization  to  meet;  let  the  aim 
of  each  organization  be  to  produce  real,  pleasurable  music.  Such 
an  arrangement  gives  the  whole  system  a  practical  atmosphere, 
and  gives  each  pupil  a  definite  part  to  perform.  We  here  have 
the  potential  possibilities  for  the  highest  form  of  motivation. 

Let  us  work  out  briefly  the  details  of  one  organization,  say 
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the  band.  To  provide  instruments  for  the  members  is  the  first 
problem.  If  the  school  board  is  unable  to  make  an  appropriation 
for  this  purpose,  the  band  organization  may  need  to  borrow  the 
money  and  return  it  out  of  the  funds  raised  by  benefit  concerts 
and  the  like.  The  domestic  science  department  can  make  the 
uniforms.  Any  large  music  concern  will  supply  instruction 
books  for  each  instrument,  and  also  sample  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  government  of  the  organization.  The  teacher's  training 
should  include  actual  experience  in  professional  bands.  The 
members  will  have  greater  respect  for  him  if  they  know  he  has 
had  this  practical  experience.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the 
teacher  be  able  to  play  any  instrument  in  the  band.  This  is  not 
so  difficult  as  it  may  seem  when  we  realize  that  all  the  valve  in- 
struments have  the  same  fingering,  and  that  the  woodwinds  also 
have  a  like  similarity.  By  the  use  of  a  blackboard  the  teacher 
can  instruct  the  whole  band  at  once.  In  less  than  a  month  they 
will  be  able  to  play  simple  marches  and  will  be  ready  for  the  mili- 
tary parades  about  the  school  grounds.  This  practical  beginning 
forms  the  germ  of  a  progressive  organization.  The  other  societies 
if  founded  upon  the  same  practical  basis  will  meet  with  a  like 
success. 

This  is  not  a  new  theory.  Let  us  consider  a  few  cases  where 
the  method  has  been  applied.  A  certain  principal  of  a  village 
school  had,  among  other  virtues,  the  qualifications  of  a  music 
teacher.  He  had  been  a  professional  cornet  player.  At  the  first 
band  rehearsal  he  taught  the  boys  to  play  an  octave  of  the  natural 
scale.  At  the  next  rehearsal  he  taught  them  to  play  a  familiar 
song  which  he  had  arranged  and  simplified.  Less  than  a  month 
later,  the  boys  marched  in  military  order  through  the  main  street 
of  the  village,  formed  a  circle  in  front  of  the  bank,  played  three 
times,  re-formed  their  line  of  march,  and  returned  to  the  school. 
The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin  would  not  have  created  a  greater 
sensation  in  the  village.  The  debt  for  instruments  was  liqui- 
dated as  if  by  magic.  I  have  traced  the  subsequent  history  of 
this  organization  and  find  that  ^ve  of  the  original  members  are 
professional  musicians.  One  of  them,  who  had  joined  at  the  age 
of  eight,  traveled  with  a  concert  band  a  year  after  graduating 
and  paid  his  older  brother's  expenses  in  college.    I  know  that  this 
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lad  received  no  instruction  other  than  that  given  in  the  band 
room  to  all  members.  At  this  same  school  the  teacher  created  a 
similar  motivation  for  the  other  musical  organizations. 

Here  is  another  more  recent  example.  A  few  days  ago  I  wit- 
nessed a  school  pageant  in  Los  Angeles.  There  was  one  band 
from  a  grammar  school  in  the  parade.  Some  of  the  boys  appeared 
to  be  smaller  than  the  horns  they  carried,  but  their  march  music- 
was  played  with  as  much  spirit  and  effect  as  that  of  any  band  in 
the  pageant.  There  is  a  practical  music  teacher  in  the  Los  An- 
geles schools. 

We  have  just  begun  to  tap  the  child's  marvelous  power  to  do 
things.  You  can  grind  out  classic  after  classic  on  the  grapho- 
phone,  and  pour  upon  him  gallons  of  theory  about  how  to  produce 
music,  but  unless  he  is  allowed  to  express  in  his  own,  natural 
way  the  kind  of  music  he  loves  and  understands,  this  latent  power 
will  not  find  its  proper  outlet. 

In  the  lives  of  men  and  women,  theory  is  always  incidental  to 
the  thing  accomplished.  If  we  follow  the  same  practical  line  in 
the  child's  music  course,  we  shall  find  a  pure  motivation  for  all 
the  theory  necessary  to  fit  the  actual  music  he  produces.  As  for 
appreciation,  that  will  take  care  of  itself.  N^o  sooner  do  the 
children  learn  to  master  the  simpler  so-called  popular  music  than 
they  yearn  to  explore  the  realms  of  the  standard  composers.  It 
is  the  same  old  story  of  the  artisan  who  finds  a  higher  apprecia- 
tion for  the  accomplishments  of  his  trade  than  the  layman. 

There  is  a  practical  side  to  music  and  it  is  in  this  direction 
that  the  child's  motivation  for  it  lies.  He  can  do  anything  that 
he  really  wants  to  do. 
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One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  our  educational  system  today  is  an  ad- 
equate provision  for  instruction  and  training  in  morals.  To  give  a 
child  information  is  well.  To  give  him  mental  training  and  discipline 
is  better.  To  fit  him  for  the  successful  fulfillment  of  a  useful  voca- 
tion is  admirable.  But  all  these  things  put  together  will  not  necessa- 
rily make  him  a  good  and  useful  citizen.  He  may  utilize  any  one  or 
all  of  them  as  an  instrument  of  evil  with  which  to  injure  instead  of 
aid  his  fellow  men.  Unless  we  make  him  good,  as  well  as  informed, 
intelligent  and  skillful,  he  is  not  well  educated  either  from  the  indi- 
vidual standpoint  or  from  the  viewpoint  of  society.  What  wise  and 
loving  parent  would  hesitate  a  moment,  if  the  choice  were  given  him 
to  have  his  beloved  child  develop  into  a  skilled  but  vicious  workman 
on  the  one  hand,  or  into  a  kindly,  generous,  clean-living,  but  techni- 
cally unskilled  citizen  on  the  other  ?  The  emphasis  should  be  laid  in 
all  our  educational  efforts,  from  kindergarten  to  specialized  post- 
graduate training,  upon  character.  In  our  failure  to  do  this  is  to  be 
found  the  gravest  defect  of  our  school  systems  of  the  past.  To  rem- 
edy this  deficiency  and  to  provide  adequate  moral  training  for  all  who 
receive  public  schooling  is  the  supreme  duty  of  our  educators  for  the 
future.  It  is  an  obligation,  which  is  due  alike  to  the  individual  and 
to  society.  Wrapped  up  in  this  great  problem  is  the  happiness  as  well 
as  the  welfare,  if  not  the  very  possibility  of  the  survival,  of  the  human 
race. 

The  world  is  just  now  having  an  impressive  illustration,  on  a 
world-scale,  of  the  value  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  moral  as  con- 
trasted with  mere  intellectual  training.  The  nation,  which  of  all 
others  was  generally  conceded  to  be  the  most  highly  trained  and  to 
have  the  most  nearly  perfect  school  system  to  be  found  among  the 
nations  of  the  world,  has  suddenly  cast  aside  apparently,  all  moral 
considerations,  and  reversing  the  teachings  of  the  great  founder  of 
modem  Christian  civilization,  has  reverted  to  the  level  of  the  jungle 
and  adopted  openly  the  immoral  and  brutal  creed  that  might  makes 
right.  All  her  boasted  intellectualism,  all  her  marvelous  technical 
skill,  all  the  tremendous  resources  that  these  afford  are  being  turned 
against  her  neighbors,  and  her  aim  appears  from  her  recent  acts,  to  be 
the  subjugation  or  destruction  of  all  who  oppose  her  or  stand  in  the 
way  of  her  selfish  purposes  and  ambitions. 

In  this  extreme  abrogation  of  all  moral  principles  she  has  incurred 
the  reprobation  of  practically  the  entire  world.  The  conflict  of  these 
two  great  ideas,  intellectualism  and  morality,  is  now  '^on,"  upon  a  world 
scale.  Thoughtful  men  are  watching  the  struggle.  Thus  far,  pre- 
paredness, deep  and  concentrated  intellectual  activities,  strong  will 
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and  cunning  resourcefulness,  are  proving  themselves  indeed  mighty 
forces.  But  in  all  great  conflicts  of  ideas  time  is  the  final  test;  and  the 
opinion  is  widely  prevalent  that  in  the  end  great  moral  principles 
rather  than  intellectual  attainments  will  vindicate  themselves  and 
win  out  in  the  titanic  conflict.  In  her  treatment  of  helpless  Belgium 
and  in  the  Lusitania  incident,  Germany  has  stirred  the  deepest  and 
strongest  convictions  of  the  entire  world.  She  has  arrayed  against 
herself  the  moral  forces  of  humanity.  We  believe  that  these  forces 
will  prove  ultimately  to  be  more  mighty  than  any  other  forces  in  the 
universe.  Might  may  temporarily  seem  to  make  right.  But  in  the 
long  run  right  is  might  and  will  triumph.  Never  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  man  has  there  been  such  a  testing  of  these  fundamentals.  We 
may  well  believe  that  an  over-ruling  power  is  giving  us  an  object  les- 
son which  will  teach  those  who  are  teachable,  principles  and  truths 
of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  nations  and  to  the  peoples  of  the 
future.  Our  educators  should  be  among  the  first  to  learn.  Our  pub- 
lic schools  should  provide  adequate  opportunities  for  instruction  in 
morals  as  the  subject  of  greatest  import  to  the  state. 


An  article  in  this  number  of  Education  criticises  somewhat  se- 
verely the  elementary  schools  of  the  present  day.  We  anticipate  that 
some  of  our  readers  will  resent  at  least  a  part  of  this  criticism.  We 
are  not  commissioned  to  apologise  for  it.  We  think  that  it  may 
be  deserved  on  the  whole,  and  really  needed  in  special  instances.  If 
to  any  it  seems  too  strongly  stated  we  should  reflect  that  literary 
presentations  of  any  strong  conviction  are  entitled  to  some  "poetic 
license.^^  Truths  have  to  be  driven  home,  sometimes.  The  subject 
in  this  instance  is  of  vast  importance,  justifying  a  strong  insistance 
that  standards  shall  be  kept  high  and  conditions  made  wholly  right 
or  as  nearly  so  as  possible  in  an  institution  so  vitally  related  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community  as  is  the  public  elementary  school.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  more  careful  consideration  has  been  given  in  the 
past  by  students  of  education  to  the  problems  of  the  higher  than  of  the 
lower  grades  of  school  work.  There  is  of  late,  however,  a  tendency 
to  reverse  this  and  there  are  increasing  numbers  of  able  and  well 
qualified  teachers,  both  male  and  female,  who  are  going  into  or  pre- 
paring themselves  for  elementary  school  work.  We  believe  that  more 
thorough  treatment  of  grade  problems  is  being  given  in  our  schools 
and  colleges  of  education  than  ever  before;  and  an  enormous  output 
of  text  books  and  supplementary  material  is  being  made  available  by 
the  publishers,  some  of  which  doubtless  is  poor  stuff;  but  most  of  it 
will  show  a  vast  advance  over  the  text  book  material  of  a  dozen  or 
twenty  years  ago. 

As  for  the  morale  of  the  elementary  as  compared  with  other  schools, 
we  believe  that  it  is  usually  of  a  high  standard.  The  large  majority  of 
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teachers  are  earnest  men  and  women,  with  at  least  some  adequate  con- 
ception of  the  importance  of  their  calling;  as  a  rule  they  exert  a  splen- 
did influence  and  require  a  high  standard  of  deportment  on  the  part 
of  their  pupils.  In  some  instances,  in  crowded  tenement  districts  and 
occasionally  in  rural  localities,  we  have  noted  low  standards  of 
morality  as  indicated  by  profanity,  boistrousness  and  disorder!  iness 
at  recess  or  as  the  children  pass  out  at  close  of  school.  But  these 
cases  seem  to  us  exceptional,  and  they  reflect  perhaps  quite  as  much 
upon  the  home  as  upon  the  school  standards  and  training. 

On  the  whole  we  should  be  charitable  toward  the  past  of  our  ele- 
mentary schools,  appreciative  of  their  present  and  optimistic  as  to 
their  future.  Nevertheless,  an  occasional  vigorous  flagellation  (such 
as  that  of  our  contributor)  will  do  no  harm  and,  as  in  an  instance 
now  and  then  within  a  given  school  itself,  its  effect  may  be  salutary 
as  well  as  needful. 


The  use  of  current  periodicals  in  several  departments  of  school  and 
college  work  is  becoming  quite  general  and  from  various  points  of 
view  is  wholly  commendable.  For  one  thing,  it  distinctly  enlivens  the 
recitation  period  and  connects  the  course  of  study  with  things  that 
are  real  and  present,  thus  greatly  increasing  interest,  without  which 
there  cannot  be  real  acquisition.  When  the  history  class  is  asked 
to  consider  "what  changes  in  political  geography  x4ustria  would  have 
to  make  if  at  this  moment  she  were  to  withdraw  from  the  war?"  or 
when  they  are  required  to  debate  the  pros  and  cons  of  "The  Shipping 
Bill,"  recently  so  prominent  before  the  American  public;  or  "The 
Immigration  Bill,"  which  President  Wilson  not  long  since  vetoed; 
and  when  they  are  sent  to  the  Outlook,  or  to  the  Independent,  or  to 
the  North  American  Review,  or  to  the  Review  of  Reviews  to  read  up 
on  these  matters,  then  they  realize  that  history  is  not  merely  a  dead 
thing  of  the  past  but  is  now  "in  the  making";  and  then  also  they 
realize  that  they  themselves  are  a  very  part  of  its  warp  and  woof. 

Again,  what  better  training  could  the  English  class  have  than  to 
take  for  study  and  analysis  one  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly's  splendid 
literary  essays;  or  a  short  story  from  McClure's;  or  a  discriminating 
editorial  from  Scrihner'sf  Or  the  Art  class  than  to  criticise  a  fine 
illustrated  art  essay  in  the  Century?  Or  the  pedagogy  class  than  to 
read  and  discuss  a  strong,  original  educational  contribution  to 
Education  ? 

We  not  only  commend  to  our  readers'  attention  Miss  Fargo's  in- 
teresting suggestions  upon  this  subject  in  the  present  number  of  our 
own  magazine;  but  we  also  advise  them  to  look  up  and  read  an  able 
article  in  the  Outlook  of  July  28,  by  Felix  Orman,  entitled  "Vital- 
izing Class-Room  Instruction."  This  gives  an  account  of  the  use  of 
magazines  in  class  work  in  the  great  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School  in 
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'New  York  City,  probably  the  largest  high  school  for  boys  in  the 
world,  numbering  as  it  does  forty-five  hundred  students  and  one  hun- 
dred and  seventv-five  teachers. 


About  160,000  children  from  five  to  sixteen  years  of  age  come  into 
the  United  States  annually.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  them  cannot 
speak  the  English  language.  They  come  chiefly  from  Italy,  Poland, 
Eussia,  Lithuania  and  other  eastern  and  southern  European  and 
Asiatic  countries.  Our  hope  of  making  them  over  into  good  xVmeri- 
can  citizens  lies  in  establishing  a  point  of  contact  with  American 
life  through  the  public  schools.  Otherwise  their  natural  desire  for 
getting  at  once  into  some  work  that  will  pay  a  living  wage  will  side- 
track the  matter  of  education  and  the  schools  will  never  get  hold  of 
them. 

To  meet  this  situation  an  important  step  has  recently  been  taken 
by  the  two  Federal  Bureaus, — the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  the 
Bureau  of  Education.  The  port  officials  will  have  the  names  of  the 
immigrant  children,  between  the  ages  above  specified,  copied  from 
the  manifest  sheets  submitted  by  steamship  captains ;  and  these  names 
will  be  forwarded  daily  or  weekly  to  the  county  or  city  superinten- 
dents of  schools.  When  the  attendance  officers  are  alert  and  follow  up 
at  once  the  families  where  these  newly  arrived  immigrants  have  been 
received  it  will  be  possible  to  find  and  enroll  in  some  school  nearly 
every  such  foreign  child.  This  is  a  most  praiseworthy  enterprise  and 
it  affords  one  more  illustration  of  the  far-sighted  and  efficient  pater- 
nalism of  our  Government  in  relation  to  its  citizens-in-the-making. 


If  any  of  our  readers  are  interested  in  Nature  Study, — and  we  are 
sure  that  many  of  them  are, — we  heartily  recommend  that  they  se- 
cure a  copy  of  the  July  number  of  The  Bulletin  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Child  Life,  published  at  1714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  It  contains  some  admirable  suggestions  for  nature  study  near 
home, — including  an  outline  for  tree  study,  two  weather  lessons,  some 
excellent  points  on  bird  study  and  some  practical  hints  for  the  investi- 
gation of  the  habits  of  insects.  Almost  any  child  would  respond 
under  the  guidance  of  these  alluring  suggestions,  and  become  inter- 
ested in  personally  investigating  the  common  things  all  about  us  in 
Nature,  so  many  of  which  are  unobserved  by  the  majority  of  people. 


How  one  community  trains  its  children  for  the  responsibilities  of 
citizenship  is  described  in  a  bulletin  just  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Education  on  "Civic  Education  in  Elementary  Schools  as  Illus- 
trated in  Indianapolis." 

"The  practice  in  the  Indianapolis  schools,"  says  Arthur  W.  Dunn, 
author  of  the  bulletin,  "is  to  help  the  pupil  to  understand  the  nature 
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of  his  own  community  life,  his  dependence  upon  it,  and  his  responsi- 
bility for  it;  to  develop  a  right  attitude  toward  government  as  the 
means  by  which  all  members  of  the  community  may  co-operate  for 
the  common  interest;  and  to  cultivate  habits  of  right  action  as  a 
member  of  the  community." 

"In  Indianapolis  pupil  participation  in  the  government  of  the 
school  leads  naturally  into  pupil  participation  in  the  larger  civic  life 
of  the  community  of  which  the  school  itself  is  a  part.  Maintaining 
order  on  the  playground  naturally  extends  to  maintaining  order  on 
the  streets  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school.  It  is  common  for  committees 
of  older  boys  to  look  after  the  safety  of  younger  children  in  cross- 
ing streets  near  the  school.  Solicitude  for  the  cleanliness  and  beauty 
of  school  grounds  develops  equal  solicitude  for  the  cleanliness  and 
beauty  of  adjoining  streets,  alleys,  and  vacant  lots.  School  gardening 
quickly  stimulates  home  gardening,  and  whole  neighborhoods  have 
been  transformed  through  the  influence  of  the  people." 


There  were,  in  round  numbers,  22,000,000  persons  enrolled  in  ed- 
ucational institutions  in  the  United  States  in  1914,  according  to  the 
Annual  Eeport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  just  issued.  Of 
these,  over  19,000,000  were  in  elementary  schools,  both  public  and 
private;  and  216,000  in  colleges  and  universities.  About  one  hundred 
thousand  were  in  normal  schools  preparing  to  be  teachers;  67,000 
were  in  professional  schools.  Men  still  outnumber  women  in  higher 
education;  there  were  139,373  men  in  1914  and  77,120  women,  as 
compared  with  128,644  men  and  73,587  women  in  1913.  Despite 
rising  standards  of  admission  and  graduation,  college  enrollment  has 
more  than  tripled  since  1890.  The  teachers  of  this  great  educational 
army  numbered  700,000,  of  whom  566,000  were  in  public  schools.  The 
public  high  school  enrollment  for  1914  is  greater  by  over  84,000  than 
for  the  year  before. 

The  cost  of  education  for  the  year,  as  estimated  by  the  bureau,  was 
$750,000,000.  "This  three-quarters  of  a  billion  is  a  relatively  small 
amount  when  compared  with  other  items  in  the  public  expense,"  de- 
clares the  report.  "It  is  less  by  $300,000,000  than  the  cost  of  run- 
ning the  Federal  Government;  it  is  less  than  one- third  the  nation's  ex- 
penditure for  alcoholic  liquors ;  it  is  only  a  little  over  three  times  the 
estimated  cost  of  admissions  to  moving-picture  theatres  in  the  United 
States  for  the  same  year. 


"Teaching  assistants,"  graduates  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
will  take  up  assistant  teaching  in  high  school  work  this  year  as  a 
result  of  a  plan  adopted  by  the  college  of  education  of  the  university. 
Young  men  and  women  who  have  passed  the  regular  courses  and  have 
taken  an  additional  course  that  may  extend  over  one  or  two  years^ 
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will  be  able  to  stai*t  at  $300  a  year  with  $400  for  the  second  year. 
Professor  F.  H.  Swift,  secretary  of  the  college  of  education,  and  F.  E. 
Spaulding,  superintendent  of  the  Minneapolis  public  school  system, 
have  worked  out  the  plan  and  it  has  been  endorsed  by  the  high  school 
principals.  Eaymond  A.  Kent,  principal  of  the  university  high  school, 
will  have  charge  of  the  enrolment  for  the  special  course.  Certificates 
will  be  issued  by  the  Minneapolis  high  school  authorities  to  those  who 
take  the  course,  attesting  their  fitness  for  positions  as  "teaching  assist- 
ants." The  plan  is  really  an  effort  towards  the  introduction  of  a  fifth 
year  of  professional  training  which  the  university  authorities  expect 
eventually  to  require  of  all  students  preparing  for  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. 


The  dominant  note  of  the  past  year  in  higher  education,  according  to 
the  Commissioner's  report,  was  concentration,  both  in  internal  organi- 
zation and  in  relation  to  state  authority.  The  movement  in  the  direc- 
tion of  authoritative  classification  gained  momentum  during  the 
year,  chiefly  through  the  activities  of  several  voluntary  associations. 
The  junior-college  movement  has  reached  the  point  where  several 
States — notably  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Virginia  and  Idaho — ^have  gone 
on  record  as  definitely  recognizing  junior  colleges  in  the  educational 
system  of  the  State.  The  Municipal  University  of  Akron,  Ohio,  was 
added  to  the  list  of  city  universities,  and  the  new  "Association  of 
Urban  Universities,"  established  in  the  fall  of  1914,  lends  emphasis 
to  this  municipal-university  development. 


Degrees  conferred  by  colleges  and  universities  included  26,533  bac- 
calaureate, 5,248  graduate,  and  749  honorary.  The  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy  was  conferred  as  the  result  of  examination  by  46  in- 
stitutions on  446  men  and  73  women. 
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Importance  of  Secondary  Education  in  Latin  America. — 
'The  status  of  secondary  education  in  different  countries  presents  a 
problem  which  from  the  international  standpoint  is  of  greater  inter- 
est than  that  of  the  diffusion  of  elementary  education.  For  it  is  the 
secondary  schools  of  a  country  that  determine  in  a  great  measure  the 
opinions  and  purposes  of  the  men  who  control  public  affairs,  and  in 
nearly  all  countries  the  secondary  schools  are  the  only  avenue  to 
professional  training  and  to  the  higher  civil  positions.  With  the 
growing  interest  in  Central  America  and  South  America,  the  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  the  scope  and  general  character  of  secondary  edu- 
cation as  maintained  in  their  several  state  systems.  In  order  to 
ineet  many  inquiries  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  just  issued  a 
bulletin  of  information  pertaining  to  that  subject.  It  is  the  first 
attempt  that  has  ever  been  made  to  bring  together  in  concise  form 
information  as  to  the  curricula  of  the  liceos  and  colegios  of  Latin 
America  and  its  interest  is  the  greater  from  the  fact  that  the  story 
is  told  almost  entirely  by  the  aid  of  official  programs.  These  show 
ihe  subjects  of  instruction,  the  relative  value  attaching  to  the  differ- 
ent subjects,  the  certificates  or  diplomas  to  which  they  lead,  and  the 
relation  which  the  schools  sustain  to  the  higher  institutions.  The 
latter  it  will  be  recalled  formed  the  subject  of  a  bulletin  entitled 
"Latin  American  Universities  and  Special  Schools",  prepared  by 
Dr.  Edgar  Ewing  Brandon  and  issued  in.  1912.  The  two  taken  to- 
gether afford  a  very  satisfactory  survey  of  "higher  education"  as 
the  term  is  conceived  in  South  America,  where  it  is  n'ot  limited 
•solely  to  university  education  but  includes  the  preparatory  stage.  So 
olose  is  the  relation  that  in  many  of  the  states  the  secondary  schools 
are  practically  under  the  direction  of  imiversity  committees.  This 
relation  is  illustrated  by  the  frontispiece  of  the  present  bulletin 
^hich  shows  the  administration  building  of  the  faculty  of  secondary 
and  preparatory  education  of  the  L^niversity  of  Montevideo.  The 
value  of  this  brief  publication  is  enhanced  by  an  annotated  biblio- 
-graphy,  which  throws  much  light  on  the  whole  scheme  of  education 
as  it  is  developed  in  the  thought  and  activities  of  the  educational 
•authorities  of  the  countries  considered. 

A  few  pages  of  the  bulletin  are  given  to  a  study  of  secondary  edu- 
cation in  the  West  Indies  and  Jamaica.  These  present  examples 
of  two  different  systems  of  government  and  social  life;  one,  repre- 
sented by  Cuba,  is  similar  in  its  formative  influences  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica generally;  the  other  has  been  modeled  under  English  influences, 
^hich  also  have  a  slight  hold  upon  Central  America  in  the  little 
province  of  British  Honduras,  and  in  South  America,  in  the  small 
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colony  of  British  Guiana.  The  bulletin  referred  to  issues  from  the 
government  press  at  the  same  time  as  a  much  more  elaborate  bulle- 
tin treating  of  opportunities  for  foreign  students  at  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  United  States.  As  this  latter  bulletin  presents 
many  programs  of  colleges  and  college  entrance  requirements  and 
also  of  high  school  curricula,  the  two  afford  the  means  of  comparing 
the  secondary  studies  of  our  own  states  and  the  Latin  American 
states. 


A  Needed  Term  12^  Classification. — As  a  term  of  classification 
"secondary^^  is  entirely  inadequate  to  comprehend,  in  any  country, 
the  variety  of  institutions  that  continue  the  education  of  young 
people  beyond  the  elementary  stage,  and  have  definite  aims  looking 
either  to  still  higher  institutions  or  to  well  defined  careers.  The 
term  "vocational"  is  not  a  sufficient  complement  to  "secondary"  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  carries  too  exclusively  the  idea  of  skill  or 
aptitude  in  a  narrow  mechanical  direction,  whereas  the  schools  that 
are  now  competing  with  the  older  secondary  schools  are  educational 
in  a  wide  sense  of  the  term,  placing  stress  on  science  and  even  on 
such  humanitarian  subjects  as  ethics  and  history,  that  is,  they  de- 
velop the  intellect  and  the  moral  sensibilities  as  well  as  the  mechani- 
cal or  vocational  aptitudes  of  pupils.  The  term  "technical"  is  un- 
fortunate, also,  because  it  is  used  in  many  countries  in  the  same  sense 
as  higher  education  implying  standards  equivalent  to  those  of  uni- 
versity faculties  and,  therefore,  it  needs  some  qualifying  term  such 
as  is  used  in  France.  In  this  country  parallel  with  the  schools  for  gen- 
eral education  there  is  a  system  of  technical  education  characterized  as 
primary,  secondary,  or  higher,  according  to  grade. 


Provision  For  Various  Types  of  EDUCATioisr  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica.— While  the  term  of  classification  is  wanting,  the  provision 
which  it  would  express  exists  in  leading  centers  in  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can states.  In  the  bulletin  to  which  reference  has  been  made  above^ 
this  class  of  institutions  has  found  no  place  excepting  as  they  are 
incidentally  mentioned,  in  a  few  instances.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact, 
however,  that  many  of  the  typical  secondary  schools  of  these  coun- 
tries have  commercial  departments  although  the  general  tendency  is 
to  establish  independent  institutions  for  commercial  education,  for 
the  arts  and  trades,  and  for  agriculture. 

The  Argentine  Republic  maintains  technical  schools  of  two  orders, 
one  providing  training  in  various  trades  for  youths  from  12  to  15 
years  of  age,  and  the  other  preparing  young  men  for  the  positions  of 
foremen  and  superintendents;  the  latter  gives  an  extensive  course 
along  both  theoretical  and  practical  lines.  The  government  sup- 
ports four  schools  of  the  advanced  type  at  a  yearly  expense  of  a 
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million  and  a  half  pesos.  The  national  government  also  controls  15 
trade  schools  for  girls  which  are  limited  to  occupations  open  to 
women.  The  commercial  schools  supported  by  the  national  govern- 
ment are  of  more  recent  development.  They  maintain  high  stan- 
dards and  prepare  students  for  the  degree  of  doctor  in  economic  sci- 
ence. The  annual  expenditure  by  the  government  for  these  insti- 
tutions amounts  also  to  a  million  and  a  half  pesos.  On  agricultural 
education  the  government  spends  twice  as  much,  and  maintains  in- 
stitutions of  a  two-fold  type,  one  general,  the  other  special.  The  in- 
stitutions which  provide  a  thorough  scientific  instruction  applicable 
to  agricultural  occupations  are  under  the  control  of  the  national 
universities  of  Buenos  Aires  and  La  Plata.  In  respect  to  these  de- 
velopments the  Argentine  Eepublic  leads  all  the  Latin  American 
states,  but  similar  activities  are  reported  from  other  states,  especially 
Chile,  Brazil,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 


Denmark  as  a  European  Type. — Among  European  countries 
Denmark  has  been  particularly  noted  for  its  provision  for  the  devel- 
opment and  training  of  every  order  of  talent  and  aptitude  required 
in  the  national  life.  Eecently  much  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon 
the  rural  schools  of  Denmark  and  the  special  institutions  for  main- 
taining the  continued  development  of  the  peasantry,  that  is,  the  peo- 
ple's high  schools;  but  in  regard  to  the  whole  province  of  secondary 
education,  as  the  term  is  generally  understood,  Denmark  shows 
equal  concern  for  different  orders  of  ability.  The  period  of  secondary 
education  begins  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  of  school  work,  nor- 
mally when  the  child  is  eleven  years  of  age.  It  embraces  first  the 
middle  school  of  four  years,  ages  eleven  to  fifteen.  Many  children  go 
no  farther.  A  continuation  may  be  made,  however,  in  the  one  year 
real  course  or  in  the  three  year  gymnasium.  The  latter  offers  three 
courses:  classical,  modern  language,  and  mathematical-scientific. 
Thus  secondary  education  is  given  in  three  types  of  schools,  the 
middle  school,  the  real  course,  and  the  gymnasium.  The  gymnasium 
prepares  for  the  university  which  is  professional  in  its  character. 
The  first  year  in  the  university  is  devoted  to  an  introductory  study 
of  psychology  and  the  history  of  philosophy,  but  thereafter  the  stu- 
dent follows  according  to  his  choice  the  special  curriculum  of  the 
faculty  of  theology,  the  faculty  of  law,  of  medicine,  of  philosophy, 
or  of  science. 

A.  T.  S. 
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AKLO.  By  Bertha  B.  and  Ernest  Cobb.  With  illustrations  by  Charles 
Copeland,  Brookline,  Mass^  The  Eiverdale  Press.  Price,  to  School  OflB- 
cials  only,  35  cents. 

The  reviewer  once  saw  a  small  boy  in  a  large  city,  with  a  big  bundle 
which  he  was  evidently  due  to  deliver  at  some  business  office;  but  the 
lad  had  deposited  the  bundle  in  an  unused  doorway  and  was  comfortably 
curled  up,  using  his  bundle  for  a  pillow,  and  deeply  absorbed  in  reading 
a  dime  novel.  "Straws  show  which  way  the  wind  blows."  We  must 
provide  wholesome  stories  to  displace  those  of  the  "blood  and  thunder*' 
sort. 

"Arlo"  is  a  wholesome  and  deeply  interesting  children's  novel.  It 
has  a  real  plot,  which  catches  the  reader's  interest  as  quickly  and  deftly 
as  a  dime  novel.  The  story  follows  the  fortunes  of  a  little  boy,  the  son 
of  a  Count  who  was  driven  from  home  and  power  by  a  bad  Duke,  and 
who  left  his  little  son  in  care  of  "Dame  Henda"  until  he  should  be  able 
to  recoup  his  fortunes.  "Dame  Henda"  was  unworthy  of  tne  trust,  and 
after  leaving  her  home  the  boy,  Arlo,  became  a  wanderer,  fell  in  with  a 
travelling  musician,  who  was  really  a  cousin  of  the  Count  and  an  officer 
in  his  court  and  who  was  secretly  aiding  in  the  plan  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  wicked  Duke  and  for  the  Count's  restoration.  The  adventures  of 
the  musician  and  his  little  charge,  who  did  not  recognize  each  other's 
identity,  make  up  the  body  of  the  story.  "Arlo",  becomes  a  skilled  musi- 
cian, and  just  after  the  father  is  at  last  restored  to  power  he  plays,  at  a 
public  concert,  a  piece  of  music  of  his  own  composition,  into  which  he 
has  skillfully  wrought  the  theme  of  an  old  lull-a-bye,  which  his  mother 
had  taught  him  many  years  before.  The  Count  and  Countess  are  in  the 
audience ;  the  mother  recognizes  the  lull-a-bye,  and  the  long  lost  child 
is  at  last  united  with  his  loving  parents.  The  reviewer  read  this  book 
to  his  own  seven-year-old  boy,  in  several  sittings,  at  bedtime.  On  finish- 
ing the  last  chapter,  the  lad  said  very  enthusiastically :  "Papa,  you  must 
read  that  book  over  to  me  a  million  times."  While  this  is  hardly  feasi- 
ble we  do  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  be  read  to  a  million  children.  Its 
authors  are  honored  ^Massachusetts  teachers  and  their  work  is  worthy 
of  the  atttention  of  all  who  appreciate  the  moral  value  of  real  and 
wholesome  literature  for  young  children.  Orders  can  be  sent  to  Princi- 
pal Ernest  Cobb,  Fall  Eiver,  Mass. 

READINGS  IN  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE.  By  Meyer  Bloomfield, 
Director  of  the  Boston  Vocation  Bureau.  8  vo.  cloth,  xv  plus  723  pages. 
Ginn  &  Company.    Price  $2.25. 

"Readings  in  Vocational  Guidance"  is  a  timely  volume.  In  it  are 
gathered  together  all  the  most  significant  magazine  articles,  addresses. 
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and  other  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  subject,  many  of  them 
not  published  elsewhere.  For  the  first  time  since  the  active  beginnings 
of  the  vocational-guidance  movement  this  material  is  made  available. 

The  book  is  a  bibliography  of  the  subject,  organized  so  that  teachers, 
school  officials,  university  departments  of  education,  as  w^ell  as  students 
of  vocational  guidance,  may  have  first-hand  acquaintance  with  a  topic 
of  the  utmost  consequence  to  parents  and  educators.  However,  it  is  more 
than  a  compilation.  It  is  a  carefully  organized  presentation  of  voca- 
tional guidance.  It  will  be  very  useful  and  in  constant  demand,  owing 
to  the  rapid  growth  of  vocational-guidance  activities  in  the  colleges  and 
school  systems  of  the  country. 

THE  SCHOOL  KITCHEN  TEXTBOOK.  Lessons  in  Cooking  and  Do- 
mestic Science  for  the  use  of  Elementary  Schools.  By  Mary  J.  Lincoln, 
author  of  "The  Boston  Cook  Book."  Illustrated.  Little,  Brown  and  Com- 
pany.   Price  60  cents. 

This  book  excels  in  its  inclusiveness  and  its  simplicity.  While  based 
on  thoroughly  scientific  knowledge  its  style  is  adapted  to  those  who  have 
not  thought  long-  or  deeply  upon  the  tasks  and  duties  described.  It 
covers  the  subject  of  the  care  and  cleaning  of  the  house  and  all  phases 
of  foods,  cooking  and  serving.  Its  appendix  contains  32  lessons  outlin- 
ing a  practical,  elementary  course  in  Home  Sewing.  This  may  be  omit- 
ted at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher.  It  is  not  only  a  very  complete  and 
satisfactory  text-book,  but  is  also  a  most  necessary  and  helpful  aid  to  the 
ordinary  housewife.  It  should  be  placed  beside  the  cook  book  and  re- 
ceipt book  for  frequent  consultation. 

POEMS  OF  MARY  ARTEMISIA  LATHBURY.  The  Nunc  Licet  Press 
(Minneapolis).    Price  $1.25. 

Miss  Lathbury  was  the  Chautauqua  Poet  Laureate,  and  she  was  a 
gifted  writer  of  meditative  and  religious  verse.  Bishop  Vincent  and  W. 
Garrett  Horder  have  contributed  introductions  to  the  present  volume  and 
Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  has  presented  a  sketch  of  her  life.  If  Miss  Lath- 
bury  had  never  written  any  other  poem  than  that  beautiful  hymn  begin- 
ning "Day  is  dying  in  the  West"  she  would  have  been  immortal ;  but  sev- 
eral others  to  say  the  least,  are  nearly  or  quite  up  to  the  high  standard  of 
that  one.  Miss  Lathbury  was  born  in  New  York  State,  educated  chiefly 
in  New  England,  taught  in  Fort  Edward  Institute,  Drew  Ladies'  Semi- 
nary and  elsewhere  and  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  St.  Nicholas,  Har- 
per's Young  People,  Wide  Awake  and  other  periodicals. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  THE  BEST  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS.  8vo.  illustrated, 
Sixe  7  1-2  X  5  1-2 — ^pp.  xxvi  plus  518.  Crimson  silk  cloth,  round  corners^ 
gold  stamped,  $2.00.  Full  crimson  leather,  gilt  edges,  $3.00.  Postpaid. 
Porter  E.  Sargent,  Boston. 

Gives  a  critical  account  and  a  discriminating  review  of  private 
Secondary   Schools,  in  United   States   and   Canada,   as   they  are  today,. 
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their  personnel  and  patronage,  with  consideration  of  their  history  and 
traditions.  Includes :  Boys'  Preparatory,  Military  Schools,  Girls'  Schools, 
Co-educational,  Music  and  Art,  Kindergarten  Training,  Physical  Educa- 
tion, Household  Arts,  Dramatic  Arts,  Expression  and  Summer  Camps. 
Comparative  Tables  presenting  1300  schools  at  a  glance,  their  status,  At- 
tendance, Standards  and  Eesults.  Educational  Directories  of  value  to 
Educators,  Teachers,  and  School  Patrons. 

The  work  is  not  inclusive  but  discriminating,  including  only  the  best. 
It  was  prepared  with  the  co-operation  of  more  than  one  hundred  educa- 
tors, and  is  indispensable  to-  parents,  teachers,  school  officers,  and  edu- 
cators. 

THE  HOUSEKEEPER'S  HANDBOOK  OF  CLEANING.  By  Sarah  J. 
MacLeod,  Instructor  in  Care  of  House,  School  of  Household  Science  and 
Arts,  Pratt  Institute.    Harper  &  Brothers.     Price  $1.00  net. 

The  book  contains  the  results  of  experiments  in  laboratories  of  the 
application  of  science  to  household  problems,  deals  with  the  niunerous 
aspects  of  cleaning  that  come  within  the  housekeeper's  range  and  will 
serve  as  a  sort  of  laboratory  guide  to  save  her  time  and  energy  as  she 
goes  forth  to  her  daily  battle  against  dirt. 

Among  the  chapter  titles  are :  "Importance  and  Cost  of  Cleanli- 
ness" ;  Ventilation" ;  "Basement  and  Attic" ;  "Kitchen" ;  "Woodwork, 
Walls,  and  Ceiling" ;  "How  to  Sweep,  Dust,  and  Clean  a  Eoom" ;  "The 
Choice  and  Care  of  Refrigerators" ;  "Household  Fuels  and  Stoves" ; 
"Household  Insects  and  Pests"  ;   "The  General  Care  of  Clothmg." 

READINGS  FROM  LITERATURE.  Edited  by  Reuben  Post  Halleck, 
M.  A.,  LL.  D.  and  Elizabeth  Graeme  Barbour,  B.  A.  The  American  Book 
Company.    Price  85  cents. 

An  excellent  series  of  selections  by  two  well  known  teachers  of  Eng- 
lish. They  are  from  English  and  American  authors,  beginning  with  a 
simple  humorous  prose  story  and  progressively  educating  the  student's 
taste  and  capability  to  appreciate  the  riper  and  more  difficult  selections 
to  be  found  further  on.  Many  valuable  "study  hints"  are  scattered 
through  the  book  which  will  be  highly  appreciated  by  the  student. 

FRANCIS  W.  PARKER  SCHOOL  YEAR  BOOK,  VOLUME  IV.  June, 
1915.  187  pages.  Over  70  illustrations.  Francis  W.  Parker  School,  Chi- 
cago. 

This  volume,  prepared  by  the  faculty  of  the  Francis  W.  Parker  School, 
Chicago,  deals  with  "Education  through  Concrete  Experience — A  series 
of  Illustrations."  It  is  a  distinctive  contribution  to  literature  on  educa- 
tion, and  presents  in  a  variety  of  phases  the  work  which  has  been  car- 
ried out  in  this  school.  Those  who  have  read  Volumes  I,  II  and  III  will 
welcome  the  present  volume.  Those  interested  in  the  vocational  as- 
pects of  education  will  find  the  book  particularly  helpful. 
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TEACHING  TO  HEAD.  By  Nellie  E.  Turner,  formerly  Instructor  in 
Reading  in  the  State  Normal  School,  Slippery  Rock,  Pa.  The  American 
Book  Company.    Price  $1.00. 

Every  teacher  of  reading  and  those  who  are  contemplating  entering 
school  work  would  do  well  to  study  the  chapters  of  this  thoughtful  vol-- 
ume.  The  author  studies,  with  the  reader,  the  proper  way  to  teach  the 
reading  of  many  short  passages  from  the  writings  and  speeches  of  fam- 
ous authors  and  orators.  In  all  her  comments  and  questions  she  seeks 
to  bring  out  principles  and  to  create  habits  of  observation,  thoughtful- 
ness  and  correctness  of  apprehension  and  expression.  There  is  much 
"hit  or  miss"  work  in  our  schools  in  the  teaching  of  the  gentle  art  of 
reading.     This  book  dignifies  the  subject  and  has  a  mission. 

THE  PRACTICAL  CONDUCT  OF  PLAY.  By  Henry  S.  Curtis.  New 
York.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price  $2.00. 

The  author  has  had  a  large  experience  as  Secretary  of  the  Play- 
ground Association  of  America  and  Supervisor  of  the  Playgrounds  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  He  is  the  author  of  several  books  on  play  and 
j-ecreation.  The  present  volume  is  his  latest  on  this  important  subject. 
It  tells  those  who  are  planning  to  come  into  the  movement  how  to  get 
started.  It  describes  the  construction  of  playgrounds,  their  equipment, 
the  organization  of  play,  the  training  of  Play  Directors,  the  curriculum 
of  play,  the  play  festival,  etc.  The  author's  style  is  clear  and  cogent 
and  his  own  enthusiasm  for  his  subject  pervades  the  volume. 

LE  PREMIER  LIVRE.  By  Albert  A.  Meras,  Ph.  D.  and  B.  Meras,. 
A.  M.  Illustrations  by  Kerr  Eby.  The  American  Book  Company.  Price 
64  cents. 

An  excellent  book  for  beginners  in  French.  It  will  cover  the  work 
of  the  first  half  year  and  no  other  book  will  be  needed  as  it  is  a  gram- 
mar and  reader  combined.  The  interest  of  the  student  is  caught  at  the 
outset  for  all  the  grammar,  conversation  and  composition  are  founded 
upon  Hector  Malot's  interesting  story,  Sans  Famille. 

POLLYANNA  GROWS  UP.  By  Eleanor  H.  Porter.  The  Page  Com- 
pany.    Price  $1.25,  postpaid  $1.40. 

Dear  little  PoUyanna  has  come  back,  and  how  charming  she  is, 
growing  into  womanhood,  and  how  delightfully  and  helpfully  she  con- 
tinues the  "glad  game."  The  same  peculiar  charm  that  made  Miss  Por- 
ter's first  Glad  Book  so  popular  pervades  its  sequel,  and  makes  even  the 
most  pessimistic  of  readers  inclined  to  try  the  "glad  game"  for  himself. 

THE  PRINCESS  AND  THE  CLAN.  By  Margaret  R.  Piper.  The  Page 
Company.  Price  $1.25  postpaid. 

There  is  plenty  of  f  im,  a  bit  ©f  mystery  and  a  pretty  romance  in  this 
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delig-htful  story  of  "The  Princess,"  a  restless,  unhappy,  rich,  little  girl, 
and  her  fortunate  companionship  with  "The  Clan,"  a  big"  family  of  merry 
chivalrous  boys,  and  their  sweet  girl  cousin.  Both  older  and  younger 
readers  will  be  held  enthralled  by  the  charm  of  the  story  from  its  be- 
ginning to  its  very  happy,  and  absolutely  satisfactory  ending. 

ALMA'S  SENIOR  YEAR.  By  Louise  M.  Breitenbach.  The  Page 
Company.     Price  $1.50. 

Another  "Hadley  Hall"  book,  alive  with  wholesome  fun  and  thrilling 
incidents,  and  bringing  to  the  girl  reader  many  a  simple  but  impressive 
lesson  of  the  value  of  self  control,  generosity  and  right  thinking.  Every 
girl  who  has  known  "Alma"  during  her  freshman,  sophomore  and  junior 
years  at  Hadley  Hall  will  be  eager  to  hear  about  her  thrilling  last  year 
there. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY,  GOVERNMENT  AND  INSTITUTIONS.  A 
Manual  of  Citizenship  for  Young  Americans  and  New  Americans.  By 
Daniel  Howard  A.  M.,  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Windsor  and  Wind- 
sor Locks,  Connecticut,  Member  of  Board  of  Directors  of  Lincoln  Insti- 
tute. The  Palmer  Company,  120  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Publishers.  Price, 
postpaid,  $1.00. 

This  book  is  one  which  will  interest  sociological  workers  and  even- 
ing school  directors.  It  is  an  admirable  text  book  for  immigrants, — 
who  make  up  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  attendance  at  our  evening 
schools.  It  gives  exactly  what  they  should  speedily  learn  in  coming 
to  our  shores,  to  fit  them  to  become  intelligent  and  loyal  citizens  of  this 
new  world.  Mr.  Howard  has  been  happy  in  compressing  into  one  com- 
pact volume  so  clear  an  account  of  the  essentials  of  American  history,  so 
full  a  statement  of  the  form  and  content  of  our  Government  and  Insti- 
tutions, together  with  enough  biography  to  serve  as  examples  and  to 
give  inspiration  to  the  boys  and  girls  in  our  public  schools,  and  to  our 
new  Americans.  We  know  of  no  other  single  volume  where  these  special 
elements  are  so  satisfactorily  combined  and  made  readily  available.  The 
publishers  invite  correspondence  and  will  quote  special  prices  for  in- 
troduction. 

HISTORIC  HEROES  OF  CHIVALRY.  By  Rupert  S.  Holland,  Phila- 
delphia.    George  W.  Jacobs  &  Company.     $1.50  net. 

Historic  Poems  and  Ballads  described  by  Rupert  S.  Holland.  Same 
series  and  price.  The  object  of  this  charming  series  of  books  is  to 
present  in  a  form  suitable  for  supplementary  reading  and  literary  ref- 
erence, the  scenes  of  history,  famous  personalities,  historic  boys  and 
girls,  great  inventions,  poems  and  ballads,  that  have  attained  fame. 
Each  book  consists  of  nearly  300  pages.  They  are  substantially  bound 
and  attractively  illustrated  and  deserve  a  place  in  every  school  library. 
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WITH  AZIR  GIEGES  IN  EGYPT.  By  Walter  Scott  Perry,  M.  A.,  Direc- 
tor School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  Pratt  Institute,  Lecturer  on  "Egypt 
the  Land  of  the  Temple  Builders."  Honorary  Secretary  Egypt  Exploration 
Fund.     Atkinson,  Mentzer  &  Company.     Price  $.40. 

The  book  is  intended  to  be  used  as  supplementary  reading  for  chil- 
dren of  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age.  It  is  illustrated  by  one  hundred  and 
six  beautiful  half  tones,  taken  from  a  collection  of  photographs  remark- 
able for  the  comprehensive  manner  in  which  they  tell  in  graphic  form  of 
the  life  of  modern  Egypt  and  of  the  wonderful  civilization  of  ancient 
Egypt.  The  illustrations  appear  in  the  text  where  required  to  supple- 
ment the  descriptions  of  interesting  scenes  thus  avoiding  page  references 
to  illustrations. 

BUSINESS  ENGLISH  AND  CORRESPONDENCE.  By  Roy  Davis. 
Instructor  in  English  in  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  Boston,  Mass., 
and  Clarence  H.  Lingham.    Ginn  <&  Co.    Price,  $1.00. 

This  is  a  particularly  virile  treatment  of  a  subject  of  vital  impor- 
tance in  these  days  of  business  activities  and  sentiment.  Designed  for 
use  in  secondary  and  commercial  schools,  it  nevertheless  will  meet  an 
appreciated  want  in  most  counting  houses.  With  the  introduction  of 
shorthand  writers  and  phonographs,  the  art  of  correspondence  has  suf- 
fered a  distinct  decline.  It  has  become  a  verbose  and  drooly  act,  the 
author  of  such  a  letter  rarely  seeing  it  above  his  signature  space.  There 
is  an  art  of  letter  writing  and  it  deserves  to  be  kept  alive  and  in  action. 
This  book  will  go  far  to  recall  attention  to  the  importance  of  clear  and 
accurate  and  concise  letter  writing.  If  carefully  studied,  in  school  and 
out,  it  will  be  influential  in  establishing  higher  standards  and  results. 


Periodicals 

In  the  July  number  of  Hibbert  Journal  is  to  be  found  an  informing  article 
entitled  "America's  Bondage  to  the  German  Spirit"  written  by  Rev.  Joseph  H. 
Crooker,  D.  D.,  a  well  known  Unitarian  clergyman  of  Boston.  It  exposes  some 
deleterious  influences,  which  the  writer  claims,  have  crept  into  our  educational 
systems  from  the  undue  and  slavish  adoption  of  German  rationalism  by  Ameri- 
can students  at  German  universities 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  announce  a  Spanish  edition  of  The  World's  Work 
for  distribution,   without  foreign  postage,   in    South  America. 

How  one  New  York  working  girl  lived  on  five  dollars  a  week  is  described 
in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  July,  by  Lillian  D.  Wald.  After  reading  the  article 
few  will  be  anxious  to  try  the  experiment. 

George  Harvey  in  the  June  number  of  The  North  American  Review  puts 
the  argument  tersely  as  follows:  "Because  Great  Britain  refused  to  permit  the 
United  States  to  supply  the  German  Army  with  foodstuffs,  Germany  officially 
assassinated  more  than  a  hundred  American  citizens." 

A  leading  feature  of  the  July  St.  Nicholas  is  an  article  entitled  "What 
Everyone  Should  Know  about  the  Aeroplane,"  in  which  Montague  Palmer, 
E.  E.,  tells  about  the  latest  forms  and  achievements  of  the  man-carrying  ma- 
cines  that  navigate  the  air.  Of  special  interest  are  the  directions  and  plans 
enabling  any  boy  to  make  model  aeroplanes,  reproducing  in  miniature  the  lead- 
ing types  in   use. 

The  Immigrants  In  America  Review  published  at  95  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  is  a  journal  that  will  interest  sociological  students  everywhere.  It 
is  ably  edited. 
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Our  Body-politic  on  the  Dissecting  Table 
A  Study  in  Civics 

By  Wintheop  D.  Sheldon,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

|jiimHiimDmiimiiiit|oYEE]S^MENT  and  the  people  over  whom  it  rules 
1  have  a  marked  reciprocal  influence.  A  compara- 
I  tive  study  of  the  extent  to  which  each  affects  and 
J  moulds  the  other  would  show  that  government 
^siiiiiiiiniiDiiiiiiiiiiiitf  everywhere,  whatever  its  form,  is  substantially 
I  I   what  it  is  in  quality  and  efficiency,  because  the 

I  I    people  who  live  under  it  are  what  they  are  in  in- 

♦'""""""°""""""*  telligence  and,  above  all,  in  character,  a  fact  whose 
practical  significance  is  often  overlooked.  It  is  most  obviously 
and  absolutely  true  of  a  government  like  our  own.  Of  the  people 
and  by  the  people,  government  with  us  mirrors  with  faithful  pre- 
cision the  character  and  spirit  of  the  masses  whom  it  represents. 
In  city,  state  and  the  nation  at  large  it  is  no  better  and  no  worse 
than  those  who  constitute  our  Body-politic. 

From  this  point-of-view  it  is  quite  worth  while  to  dissect 
our  Body-politic  into  the  types  of  citizen  that  compose  it.  Such 
analysis  will  explain  why  government  in  our  municipalities  has 
been  so  unsatisfactory  and  inefficient,  our  "most  conspicuous 
failure,"  as  Mr.  Bryce  calls  it;  why  official  station  is  so  often 
used  as  an  opportunity  for  personal  enrichment;  and  why  the 
dredge  of  investigation  every  now  and  then  brings  to  the  surface 
so  much  corruption,  as  to  justify  the  belief  that  far  more  lies 
hidden  and  unrevealed.  This  dissection  will  expose  the  weak 
spots  in  our  Body-politic,  the  fundamental  defects,  which  it  is 
the  function  of  civic  training  to  remedy.     It  will  also  bring  out 
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in  strong  relief  the  ethical  principles,  upon  which  training  for 
good  citizenship  must  lay  special  stress,  if  corrupt  practices  are 
to  be  banished  from  politics  and  administration,  and  government 
is  to  be  conducted  with  a  single  eye  to  the  public  welfare ;  if,  in 
a  word,  the  ideal  standard  of  community  and  national  life  is  ever 
to  be  reached,  or  even  approached. 

First  among  oiir  types  of  citizen  and  far  more  numerous  than 
any  other  is  the  narrow,  purblind  partisan,  with  certain  well  de- 
fined characteristics.  He  is  a  stickler  for  party  regularity.  It 
is  his  proud  boast  that  he  has  never  scratched  the  ticket.  To  do 
so  would  be,  in  his  opinion,  almost  sacrilegious.  It  is  enough 
for  him,  that  the  nominee  and  the  platform  bear  the  party  label. 
His  theory  is  that  the  political  organization  to  which  he  belongs 
is  always  right,  that  upon  its  continuance  in,  or  accession  to, 
power  depend  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  preservation 
of  its  institutions  in  their  integrity.  In  his  view  the  members  of 
the  opposite  party  are  unpatriotic  and  demagogic,  and  advocate 
policies  that  would  work  widespread  disaster.  He  flatters  him- 
self that  his  own  party  holds  a  monopoly  of  the  administrative 
ability  of  the  nation.  He  makes  a  fetish  of  party  and  so  far 
loses  in  it  his  own  identity,  as  practically  to  have  ceased  to  think 
for  himself  on  public  questions.  He  never  studies  thoroughly 
even  the  arguments  put  forward  by  his  own  party,  much  less  those 
urged  by  its  opponents.  For  it  never  occurs  to  his  mind,  that 
there  are  two  sides  to  almost  every  question  of  public  policy  and 
that  neither  party  may  be  altogether  right  in  its  contentions. 
If,  perchance,  in  some  sudden  wave  of  reform  he  is  swept  from 
his  party  moorings,  it  is  only  for  the  moment.  He  is  soon  back 
again  in  the  traces,  more  firmly  resolved  than  ever  not  to  allow 
this  temporary  aberration  to  overtake  him  again.  The  party 
boss  holds  a  permanent  mortgage  upon  him,  and  even  in  a  political 
earthquake  that  upturns  the  very  foundations,  can  usually  count 
upon  his  loyal  support.  In  his  estimation  the  merit  system  of 
civil  service  reform  is  an  arrant  humbug ;  and  a  cardinal  point  of 
his  creed  as  a  party  man  is  the  doctrine,  that  to  the  victor  belong 
the  spoils  of  official  patronage,  to  be  used  as  he  sees  fit.  Our 
problems  of  political  and  social  reform  have  been  made  far  more 
difficult  by  the  bigotry  of  this  partisan  type  of  citizen,  by  his 
narrowness  of  outlook  and  subservience  to  leaders  with  low,  sel- 
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fish  ideals.  His  habit  of  looking  at  questions  of  n>unicipal  ad- 
ministration through  the  distorting  le;ise  of  national  politics  is 
mainly  responsible  for  the  misgovernment,  that  has  afflicted  so 
many  of  our  large  cities.  But  with  all  his  faults  he  has  one  vir- 
tue at  least,  that  is  worthy  of  imitation  by  all  types  of  citizen, — 
he  always  votes. 

At  the  opposite  pole  from  the  intense  partisan  is  the  equally 
intense  independent.  The  followers  of  simon-pure,  imadulterated 
independency  in  politics  are  comparatively  few.  It  is  natural 
for  most  intelligent  men  to  ally  themselves  with  that  party  which 
most  nearly  represents  their  views  of  public  policy.  But  the  un- 
compromising independent  is  inclined  to  flock  by  himself,  some- 
times, unconsciously  perhaps,  priding  himself  upon  the  fact  that 
he  is  alone.  He  is  so  constituted  that  he  finds  it  very  difficult 
(perhaps  impossible  for  him  at  least)  to  work  in  the  traces  of 
party  organization.  He  sets  before  himself  a  lofty  ideal  of  prin- 
ciple and  action  which  ought  to  be  the  universal  ideal  and  may 
some  day  be  realized ;  and  so  absorbed  is  he  in  this  ideal  that  he 
cannot  for  the  time  being  subordinate  his  efforts  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  moment  and  content  himself  for  the  present  with  an 
approximation  to  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  true  policy.  He 
does  not  realize  that  in  a  democracy  it  is  not  often  possible  to 
line  up  the  people  at  once  to  the  ideal  standard  of  political  action. 
He  seldom  attains  to  official  station ;  in  fact,  has  no  ambition  for 
office,  but  acts  as  a  free  lance,  hovering  on  the  flanks  of  the  regu- 
lar parties  and  anon  charging  down  upon  them  with  the  elan  of  a 
medieval  knight-errant. 

There  is  very  much  to  respect  and  admire  in  the  sincere,  high- 
minded  independent.  He  may  be  at  times  impatient  of  the  slow 
movement  of  slower  minds  and  somewhat  unpractical ;  but  as  a 
critic  of  public  men  and  measures,  even  though  in  his  zeal  some- 
times misjudging  them,  and  as  an  apostle  of  the  ideal  in  politics 
and  government,  he  fulfills  a  highly  important  function  in  a 
democracy  or  republic.  He  is  not  to  be  sneered  at  as  a  "political 
Pharisee'^,  nor  summarily  dismissed  as  a  "doctrinaire"  or  a 
"visionary'',  who  dreams  dreams  and  sees  visions  of  a  political 
millennium,  that  to  the  narrow  view  of  the  so-called  practical 
politician  appears  impossible  of  realization.  However  much  the 
party  politician  may  wish  to  be  well  rid  of  this  thorn  in  the  flesh, 
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a  democracy  cannot  dispense  with  his  services.  As  the  strenuous 
voice  of  one  crying  in  a  wilderness  of  low  ideals,  chicanery  and 
corruption  in  politics,  the  forerunner  of  better  things  and  a  nobler 
time,  he  makes  a  very  real  and  substantial  contribution  to  po- 
litical progress;  and  no  one  who  appraises  his  influence  at  its 
true  worth,  would  have  him  essentially  different  from  what  he  is. 

Between  these  two  extremes — the  blind  partizan  on  the  one 
hand  and  on  the  other  the. uncompromising  independent — -is  the 
moderate  partizan  with  an  admixture  of  independency.  Adopt- 
ing the  virtues  and  avoiding  the  faults  of  each,  he  steers  a  middle 
course.  He  heartily  believes  in  party  as  a  means  to  good  govern- 
ment, but  not  as  an  end  in  itself.  So  long  as  his  party  nominates 
worthy  candidates  and  champions  policies  that  commend  them- 
selves to  his  thoughtful  judgment  as  making  for  the  general 
good,  he  is  its  enthusiastic  supporter;  and  when  in  his  opinion 
it  goes  wrong,  he  seeks  to  put  it  right  by  working  within  its 
ranks.  But  if  this  prove  impracticable,  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
break  away  from  his  political  associations,  even  at  considerable 
personal  cost,  and  support  a  movement  from  the  outside  or  even 
the  nominees  of  the  opposing  party,  that  he  may  rebuke  his  own 
and  recall  it  from  its  wanderings.  In  non-essentials  he  readily 
defers  to  the  consensus  of  his  party.  But  when  a  question  of 
high  principle  is  involved,  he  delegates  to  no  man  or  set  of  men 
the  right  to  do  his  thinking  for  him. 

Accordingly  he  is  not  persona  grata  to  the  party  machine, 
which  finds  that  he  cannot  be  whipped  into  line,  to  vote  for  un- 
worthy schemes,  policies  or  candidates.  Community,  state  and 
nation  owe  much. to  the  patriotic  citizenship  of  such  men.  Many 
a  time  in  our  history  the  men  whose  party  loyalty  has  been  tem- 
pered by  a  wholesome,  self-respecting,  intelligent  independence 
of  party  dictation,  have  been  the  saving  element  in  our  political 
life.  They  have  compelled  better  nominations  or  prevented  the 
election  to  office  of  unfit  men.  At  critical  moments  they  have 
rescued  the  nation  from  policies  dangerous  to  its  prosperity  or 
that  imperilled  its  higher  interests.  Wherever  in  city  or  state 
such  citizens  have  been  too  few  to  be  regarded  by  party  managers, 
blind,  unreasoning  partizanship  has  borne  its  legitimate  fruits 
in  corruption,  bribery,  malfeasance  in  office,  the  sacrifice  of  pub- 
lic interests  to  private  greed,  and  a  general  low  tone  of  political 
morals. 
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The  three  types  of  citizen  thus  far  described  have  one  char- 
acteristic in  common  ;*  each  in  his  own  way  takes  an  active  inter- 
est in  public  affairs.  In  contrast  with  them  is  the  indifferent 
citizen,  with  little  or  no  public  spirit  or  civic  pride.  He  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  register,  attend  the  primaries  or  go  to  the 
polls.  Pre-occupied  with  his  own  business  or  pleasure,  he  ignores 
his  responsibilities  as  a  citizen  and  is  quite  content  to  leave  to 
others  the  tasks  of  government.  In  this  group  are  included  uot 
a  few  men  of  inherited  wealth,  who  do  not  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity that  fortune  and  leisure  give  for  service  to  the  community, 
but  devote  themselves  to  their  own  personal  ease  and  selfish  in- 
terests. It  is  one  of  the  grave  anomalies  of  popular  government, 
that  there  are  so  many  citizens  insensible  to  their  duties  as  such 
and  in  whom  the  civic  conscience  is  benumbed  and  inert.  Even 
in  communities  or  states  where  the  civic  spirit  is  at  its  best,  at 
least  twenty  per  cent,  of  registered  voters  do  not  vote ;  and  if  we 
include  those  qualified  to  register,  but  who  do  not,  there  are 
at  least  thirty  per  cent,  who  from  indifference  fail  to  use  the 
ballot. 

Closely  akin  to  this  class  are  those  citizens  who  hold  themselves 
aloof  from  participation  in  politics,  not  because  they  feel  no 
theoretical  interest  in  political  questions,  but  because  in  their 
disgust  at  the  scheming,  trickery  and  defamation,  the  unseemly, 
often  scandalous,  struggle  for  office,  the  corruption  and  the  sel- 
fish unscrupulous  ambition,  so  prevalent  in  political  life,  they  are 
unwilling  to  come  in  contact  with  such  distasteful  conditions. 
Their  sense  of  public  'duty  is  not  strong  enough  to  overcome  this 
repugnance.  Hence  they  stand  apart  in  fastidious  isolation, 
when  if  they  would  but  take  their  places  upon  the  firing  line  and 
plunge  into  the  fray,  they  might  do  much  to  elevate  political  life 
and  make  it  purer  and  sweeter,  and  thus  more  attractive  to  them- 
selves and  to  others. 

Another  type  is  the  lawless  citizen,  in  whom  the  law-abiding 
spirit  is  weak  or  even  altogether  wanting.  ISTever  has  there  been 
so  much  lawlessness  of  various  kinds,  or  in  forms  so  portentous, 
as  in  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years.  So  familiar  are  they  that  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  such  spectacular  examples  as  the 
anarchist,  the  homicide,  the  lyncher,  the  executor  of  private  ven- 
geance, the  night-riding  bands  of  raiders  that  have  infested  some 
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of  our  states,  strikers  who  resort  to  various  forms  of  violence, 
dynamiters,  race-rioters,  gangs  of  thieves,  and  other  transgressors 
of  the  fundamental  laws  of  social  order. 

But  there  is  a  subtle,  insidious  lawlessness,  widely  prevalent 
and  the  more  dangerous  and  difficult  to  reach,  because  it  hedges 
itself  about  with  all  the  concealments  and  subterfuges  which  the 
keenest  wits  caui  devise.  Eminently  respectable  as  the  world 
goes,  there  are  many  citizens  who  do  not  scruple  to  evade  and 
circumvent  the  laws  when  these  interfere  with  their  private 
schemes;  and  they  find  not  a  few  members  of  that  profession 
which  is  the  special  guardian  of  law  and  justice,  ready  for  a 
liberal  fee  to  show  them  how  to  break  the  law  safely.  Examples  of 
this  kind  of  lawless  citizen  range  from  the  unlawful  practices  of 
great  corporations  an'd  "high  finance,"  down  to  ordinary  law- 
breakers who  disregard  the  statutes  regulating  the  sale  of  liquor 
and  tobacco. 

Pursuing  further  this  analysis  of  our  Body-politic,  we  come 
to  the  ignorant,  illiterate  type.  By  the  census  of  1910  nearly 
eight  per  cent,  of  our  population,  ten  years  old  or  over,  could  not 
even  read  and  write.  The  flood  of  immigration  brings  to  our 
shores  a  varied  assortment  of  foreigners,  most  of  whom  know 
little  or  nothing  of  the  spirit  or  genius  of  our  institutions  and 
with  no  fitness  by  previous  education  or  experience  to  become 
citizens, — in  fact,  positively  unfitted  by  the  conditions  under 
which  they  have  been  living  generation  after  generation  in  their 
home  lands.  In  due  course,  after  a  too  brief  probation  at  the 
longest — in  almost  one-half  of  the  states  an  alien  who  has  merely 
declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  is  permitted  to  vote, 
and  in  several  he  may  vote  six  months  after  landing — they  are 
admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizenship,  most  of  them  with  no  ade- 
quate appreciation  of  its  duties  and  privileges.  Besides,  among 
our  native  population  there  are  very  many — including  at  least 
half  of  the  negro  race  and  a  considerable  percentage  of  whites — 
too  ignorant  to  have  any  part  in  government  and  unable,  most 
of  them,  even  to  read  or  fill  out  their  ballots,  much  less  to  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  the  ballot,  or  to  think  intelligently 
upon  the  issues  it  is  intended  to  determine.  With  the  best  of 
motives  our  national  government  enfranchised  the  former  slaves 
at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  but  it  has  since  done  nothing  to 
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fit  them  for  intelligent,  worthy  citizenship;  while  the  South, 
long  impoverished  by  the  war,  has  been  unable  to  meet  fully 
the  urgent  needs  of  the  situation. 

Another  type  is  the  mercenary  citizen,  who  shapes  his  course 
in  politics,  so  as  to  get  out  of  it  all  he  can  for  his  own  personal  ad- 
vantage or  pecuniary  profit,  regardless  of  the  public  good.  Poli- 
tics does  not  interest  him  except  as  the  means  by  which  he  may 
live  on  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  himself.  Men  of  this 
type  resort  to  questionable  practices,  even  to  bribery,  in  order 
to  carry  their  mercenary  schemes  through  legislatures  and  city 
councils,  or  to  defeat  measures  that  are  in  the  public,  as  opposed 
to  private  interest.  They  secure  valuable  public  franchises 
without  rendering  any  adequate  return  to  the  community,  con- 
tribute large  sums  to  campaign  funds,  in  order  to  obtain  special 
favors  from  those  elected  to  ofiice,  or  pay  officials  and  employees  of 
government  for  "protection"  from  interference  in  their  unlawful 
operations. 

To  the  mercenary  type  belong  those  citizens  who  place  so 
slight  a  value  upon  the  ballot,  that  they  sell  their  votes  to  the 
highest  bidder  for  money  or  some  other  consideration.  Even 
candidates  and  party  officials  have  been  known  to  lend  themselves 
to,  or  wink  at,  this  profanation  of  citizenship.  Investigations 
have  shown  that  there  is  a  large  purchasable  vote,  sufficient  often- 
times to  determine  the  result  of  an  election.  Were  it  possible  to 
take  a  census  of  such  voters — "floaters,"  as  they  are  significantly 
called — in  our  large  cities,  small  towns  and  even  country  dis- 
tricts, it  would  prove  an  amazing  revelation.  Witness  the  scan- 
dalous exposures  that  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  of  the 
traffic  in  votes,  wholesale  as  well  as  retail,  in  various  communi- 
ties and  states!  Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  these  are 
sinners  above  all  others  ? 

It  may  appear  somewhat  harsh  to  include  in  the  mercenary 
type  of  citizen  those  who  theoretically  sympathize  with  reform 
and  in  a  general  way  wish  it  well,  but  refuse  to  identify  them- 
selves with  reform  movements  for  fear  that  such  action  may  in- 
jure them  personally,  or  be  detrimental  to  the  business  interests 
of  the  community.  "Keform?  Yes!  There  are  many  gross 
abuses  that  ought  to  be  reformed,"  such  a  one  admits;  "but  I 
cannot  afford  to   espouse  the   cause,   lest  possibly  my  business 
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should  suffer."  Many  a  movement  for  reform  has  been  greatly 
weakened,  or  has  proved  abortive,  because  such  citizens  have 
not  rallied  to  its  support,  their  ardor  chilled,  their  better  im- 
pulses blighted  by  a  touch  of  the  mercenary  spirit.  Men  promi- 
nent in  business  not  only  have  refused  to  co-operate  with  re- 
formers in  their  efforts  to  purge  city  government  of  corruption 
and  bring  grafters  and  law-breakers  to  justice,  but  have  de- 
nounced the  champions  of  reform  as  giving  their  city  an  unsavory 
reputation,  unsettling  business  and  interfering  with  prosperity; 
as  if,  forsooth,  anything  could  be  more  disturbing  to  business, 
than  to  permit  such  corruption  to  continue  and  the  guilty  to 
escape  punishment. 

itsTear  of  kin  to  this  venal  type,  whose  citizenship  is  branded  with 
the  dollar  mark,  are  the  political  boss  and  his  henchmen,  who 
scruple  at  nothing,  in  order  to  control  elections — ^padding  regis- 
tration lists,  forging  tax  receipts,  stuffing  ballot  boxes,  buying 
votes,  intimidating  voters,  colonizing,  repeating,  voting  on  the 
names  of  dead  men,  falsifying  the  returns,  supplying  fraudulent 
naturalization  papers,  committing  perjury,  preventing  investi- 
gation, or  manipulating  juries  so  that  they  will  not  convict  vio- 
lators of  the  election  laws.  They  levy  tribute  upon  the  haunts 
of  vice  and  for  their  own  enrichment  play  upon  the  fears  or 
upon  the  selfishness  of  public  service  and  other  corporations. 
While  the  latter  not  unfrequently  enter  into  alliance  with  them 
in  order  to  secure  franchises,  contracts  or  governmental  favors,  or 
to  prevent  interference  with  their  schemes  to  exploit  the  com- 
munity. These  traitors  to  popular  government  are  comparatively 
few,  but  enough  by  their  individual  and  combined  activities, 
backed  by  the  power  of  money,  to  be  a  grave  menace  to  its  suc- 
cess. 

This  analysis  of  our  Body-politic  reveals  the  elements  of  weak- 
ness which  lower  so  greatly  the  efficiency  of  our  democracy.  Of 
all  these  types  of  citizen  only  two — the  independent  and  the  mod- 
erate partizan  with  a  leaven  of  non-conformity — ^measure  well 
up  to  the  full  stature  of  good  citizenship.  The  rest  in  varying 
degrees — some  of  them  altogether — fall  short  of  being  the  kind  of 
citizen  demanded  under  popular  government. 

With  all  its  faults  a  government  that  derives  its  powers  from 
the  initiative  and  consent  of  the  governed,  is  the  best  ever  de- 
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vised,  because  it  contains  in  itself  the  potency  of  almost  unlimited 
individual  and  social  progress.  But  its  splendid  possibilities  will 
never  be  fully  realized  so  long  as  blind  partizanship,  indifference, 
the  lawless  spirit,  venality  and  corruption  characterize  so  many 
in  their  civic  relations. 

Training  for  good  citizenship  must  strike  directly  at  these 
evils.  The  blind  partizan  must  have  his  eyes  opened,  his  vision 
clarified,  his  horizon  extended  beyond  the  confines  of  mere  party. 
He  must  be  trained  to  think  for  himself,  to  study  public  questions 
from  all  sides,  and  to  temper  his  devotion  to  party  with  a  healthy, 
thoughtful  independence. 

Mr.  Gladstone  once  said  in  substance,  in  defense  of  government 
by  the  people,  that  they  may  often  blunder  and  stumble  on  the 
way;  but  in  the  long  run  they  will  reach  right  decisions  on 
questions  of  public  policy.  This  is  a  comforting  reflection,  borne 
out,  on  the  whole,  by  our  own  history  as  a  nation.  We  have  made 
mistakes  that  have  brought  serious  evils  in  their  train.  But  the 
sober  second  thought  of  the  people,  taught  often  by  bitter  experi- 
ence, has  rescued  the  nation,  when  on  the  brink  of  grave  disaster. 
Why  not,  then,  train  our  people  to  take  a  sober  first  thought 
and  thus  save  themselves  from  making  the  blunders  and  mis- 
takes which  are  potential  for  grievous  mischief?  Like  every 
other  form  of  civil  polity,  a  democracy  has  its  own  peculiar 
dangers  and  evil  tendencies,  due  to  its  very  nature.  To  escape 
them,  it  must  be  schooled  to  be  on  its  guard  against  itself. 

The  genius  of  our  institutions  demands  that  every  citizen  bear 
his  part  in  shaping  the  affairs  and  policies  of  government  by 
means  of  his  influence  and  vote.  In  a^  republic  there  is  no  place 
for  the  silent,  sleeping  partner.  He  must  be  awakened  to  a  per- 
sonal pride  in  his  citizenship,  an  appreciation  of  its  privileges, 
to  an  interest  in  public  affairs  and  a  sense  of  civic  responsibility. 

Respect  for  law  and  for  constituted  authority  is  fundamental  to 
good  citizenship.  'No  person  is  fit  to  share  in  governing  others, 
unless  he  has  first  learned  to  govern  himself  and  conform  to  the 
laws  under  which  he  lives.  The  strict  enforcement  of  law  may 
induce  a  certain  formal,  outward  obedience;  but  civic  training 
must  go  deeper  than  this  and  cultivate  self-control  and  the  law- 
abiding  disposition,  submission  to  lawful  authority  as  a  principle 
of  character,  not  as  a  matter  of  external  compulsion. 
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Hitherto  we  have  relied  too  confidently  upon  the  general  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  to  make  good  citizens.  In  and  by  itself  the 
possession  of  knowledge  offers  no  guarantee  of  good  citizenship. 
Herbert  Spencer,  when  in  this  country  many  years  ago,  was 
asked  whether  the  universal  education,  of  which  we  boast  so  much, 
would  not  fit  men  for  free  institutions.  "iTo!''  he  replied.  "It 
is  essentially  a  question  of  character,  only  in  a  secondary  degree 
a  question  of  knowledge.  The  idea  that  mere  education,  mere 
knowledge,  is  a  panacea  for  political  evils  is  a  universal  delu- 
sion." 

Our  experience  as  a  nation  has  abundantly  confirmed  the  truth 
of  his  words.  The  cultivation  of  the  general  intelligence  counts 
for  little  if  we  stop  there.  I^or  is  it  enough,  valuable  as  this  is 
as  a  help  to  civic  efficiency,  to  indoctrinate  our  youth  in  those 
subjects  commonly  included  in  what  is  called  "Civics'' — in  the 
machinery  of  government  in  city,  state  and  nation,  and  in  the 
duties  and  functions  of  its  various  departments  and  officials. 
Some  of  our  most  unprincipled  politicians  have  been  past-mas- 
ters in  this  kind  of  knowledge,  which  they  have  used  as  a  facile 
tool  of  their  trade,  to  compass  their  own  personal  ends. 

As  one  of  our  most  thoughtful  educators  and  publicists  has 
said:  "Political  education,  properly  speaking,  is  not  the  study 
of  facts  about  civil  government.  A  man  may  have  ample  knowl- 
edge with  regard  to  the  workings  of  our  social  and  political  ma- 
chinery, but  be  absolutely  wanting  in  all  that  makes  the  good 
citizen.  Knowledge  of  political  fact,  of  the  mechanism  of  the  po- 
litical world  in  which  he  lives  is  of  great  value  to  the  person  who 
is  well-grounded  in  political  ideals.  The  all  important  thing  is 
the  development  of  certain  essential  qualities  of  character  and 
habits  of  action." 

Civic  training  must,  therefore,  go  to  the  root  of  the  whole 
matter  and  mould  the  moral  principles  and  motives  of  the  indi- 
vidual citizen.  Otherwise  his  knowledge,  however  adequate,  is 
likely  to  be  perverted  to  base  uses,  to  the  detriment  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. In  the  last  analysis  the  radical  defect  of  our  Body- 
politic  is  right  here  in  the  wide-spread  lack  of  conscience — of 
moral  principle — in  the  attitude  of  the  citizen  toward  the  com- 
munity and  the  state.  In  the  case  of  multitudes  the  sense  of 
civic  responsibility  is  sluggish  or  altogether  wanting.     This  is  at 
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the  bottom  of  the  indifference  of  so  many  to  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship. This  is  why  so  many  consult  their  own  ease  and  pleasure 
and  selfish  interests,  to  the  neglect  of  their  obligations  to  so- 
ciety and  the  state.  This  explains  the  blind  partizanship  of  the 
multitude.  This  lies  at  the  root  of  the  disregard  of  law,  which 
has  become  a  chronic  disease  of  our  Body-politic.  Because  the 
civic  conscience  is  dormant,  public  office  is  so  often  misused  for 
private  profit,  elections  are  tampered  with  and  the  elective  fran- 
chise perverted  to  sinister  ends,  votes  are  bought  and  sold,  and 
purely  mercenary  motives  warp  the  political  action  of  so  many 
and  govern  their  financial  dealings  with  municipality  and  state. 
Here  in  this  insensibility  of  the  civic  conscience  is  the  secret 
of  the  unconcern,  the  easy-going  good  nature,  with  which  so  many 
regard  these  exemplars  of  vicious,  corrupt  citizenship,  instead  of 
visiting  upon  them  the  stern  reprobation  which  they  deserve 
from  all  decent  citizens. 

The  ideal  community  or  Commonwealth  implies  and  presup- 
poses a  Body-politic  composed  of  intelligent,  thoughtful  and  con- 
scientious citizens,  each  in  his  own  sphere  ready  to  serve  the  good 
of  the  community  as  opportunity  offers,  using  both  the  ballot  and 
official  station  as  a  public  trust  and  practicing  the  everyday  vir- 
tues that  distinguish  the  good  citizen.  Such  citizens  it  is  the 
business  of  civic  training  to  produce,  working  through  home  and 
school,  through  the  press  and  through  organizations  of  all  kinds, 
social,  political,  commercial,  educational  and  religious;  and  if  it 
fails  to  produce  such  citizens,  it  fails  in  its  duty  to  the  state. 

Admirable  as  expositions  of  the  nature  and  structure  of  our 
government,  most  textbooks  in  "Civics"  do  not  emphasize  ade- 
quately the  ethical  side  of  civic  training,  the  moral  principles 
fundamental  to  good  citizenship,  ^ot  less  instruction  should  be 
given  in  the  theory  and  constitution  of  republican  government, 
and  in  the  functions  and  methods  of  its  various  departments. 
But  the  subjective  study  of  the  types  of  citizen  composing  our 
Body-politic  clearly  proves  the  necessity  for  a  more  intensive 
training  in  the  ethics  of  citizenship.  Systematic  education  along 
this  line  should  be  carried  on  as  an  essential,  integral  part  of 
preparation  for  civic  responsibilities,  until  these  moral  principles 
are  woven  into  the  very  texture  of  civic  character. 
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1""""""'°' """^|T  has  been  said  that  the  greatest  general  fault  of 

i  ¥  I  t^®  teaching  carried  on  in  our  schools  is  abstract- 
I  I  I  ness.  Even  when  the  subjects  taught  are  those  that 
I  I  the  conditions  of  life   demand  the  teaching  still 

^3iiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiir^  deals  so  much  with  words  and  symbols  that  little 
I  I   or  no   genuine   meaning  is  gained.      The   reality 

I  I   which  forms     the  accepted  goal  of  instruction  is 

^]iiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiit$  not  reached.  The  activities  of  the  schoolroom  run 
in  a  groove  by  themselves  and  are  regarded  both  by  teachers  and 
pupils,  quite  unconsciously  no  doubt,  as  liturgical  tasks  and  ex- 
ercises that  have  supreme  worth  in  and  of  themselves.  The 
letter  rather  than  the  spirit  is  worshipped,  and  while  exceptionally 
capable  teachers  and  the  brightest  pupils  even  with  shortsighted 
teachers  get  beyond  this,  the  results  often  achieved  would  be 
comical  if  they  were  not  pedagogically  tragic;  they  are  so  waste- 
ful of  youth  and  opportunity. 

Instances  of  the  result  of  abstractness  or  unrealness  in  teaching 
are  so  common  that  no  space  need  be  taken  to  give  detailed  ac- 
counts. In  geography  the  pupils  frequently  fail  to  connect  the 
states  and  countries  that  they  study  about  with  their  counter- 
parts upon  the  earth.  Quick  in  his  "Educational  Reformers,'' 
page  144,  cites  an  instance  where  the  pupils  in  an  elementary 
school  did  not  know  anything  about  Rome  until  they  were  told 
that  it  was  geography.  The  pupils  in  a  school  near  Coney  Island, 
"N,  Y.,  did  not  know  that  they  had  ever  seen  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
mentioned  verbally  again  and  again  in  school.  At  least  three  in- 
stances have  come  to  my  attention  where  pupils  living  near  the 
Mississippi  river  did  not  know  that  this  was  the  river  of  their 
personal  acquaintance.  A  teacher  in  one  of  my  classes  confessed 
that  she  had  learned  only  two  years  before  that  Palestine  was  on 
the  earth  and  not  in  heaven.  A  pupil  in  the  primary  grades  at 
Winona,  Minnesota,  told  her  mother  that  Apollo  lived  in  grease 
or  lard.     * 
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All  these  instances  are  from  geography  but  similar  conditions 
exist  also  in  other  subjects.  A  graduate  of  one  of  our  larger  high 
schools  did  not  know  that  the  Caesar  of  the  Latin  class,  the  Caesar 
of  the  history  class,  and  the  Caesar  of  the  English  class  were  in 
any  way  related.  A  university  student  living  in  Wisconsin  did 
not  know  the  difference  between  corn  and  potatoes  when  he  saw 
them  growing. 

I  am,  of  course,  ready  to  admit  that  these  instances  are  extreme. 
Less  extreme  ones,  however,  might  be  observed  by  teachers  al- 
most daily  if  they  would  but  look  for  them.  The  trouble  is  that 
teachers  fail  to  appreciate  their  real  significance  and  merely 
laugh  at  them  when  they  occur.  They  are,  however,  the  symp- 
toms of  a  grievous  pedagogical  weakness,  which  is  worthy  of  the 
]nost  serious  thought.  Let  us  therefore  diagnose  the  case  and 
expose  the  root  of  the  trouble,  if  possible. 

Superficially,  this  diagnosis  is  an  easy  one.  It  is  quite  obvious 
that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  formal  and  empty  results  achieved 
in  our  teaching  is  the  prominence  of  books  in  the  school  room. 
Books  rather  than  reality  form  the  basis  of  instruction.  But  this 
does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  The  prominence  of  books 
in  the  school  room  is  in  itself  but  a  symptom  of  a  deeper  cause 
that  inheres  in  the  nature  of  the  educative  process  itself.  To 
bring  out  this  cause  we  need  to  take  a  little  detour  into  the  social 
origin  of  the  school. 

The  need  of  the  school  and  schooling  arises  out  of  the  fact  that 
the  life  of  the  adult  and  the  life  of  the  child  are  in  many  respects 
far  apart  and  have  to  be  brought  together.  In  the  extreme  form 
we  have  at  birth  the  helpless  infant  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  edu- 
cated and  skilful  adult  on  the  other.  But  even  in  childhood  the 
life  of  the  one  may  be  described  as  being  relatively  simple  and 
concrete,  dealing  with  actions,  persons,  and  things,  and  that  of 
the  other  as  being  complex  and  abstract,  dealing  with  laws,  prin- 
ciples, and  impersonal  descriptions.  The  child  takes  things  for 
what  they  immediately  seem  to  him;  the  adult  views  the  world 
through  the  many-faceted  spectacles  of  science,  art,  and  techni- 
cal skill.  He  sees  the  world  as  dissected,  analyzed  and  system- 
atized as  the  result  of  the  reaction  of  man's  intelligence  upon  it. 
His  environment  is  largely  theoretic  and  mental,  contrasting  most 
sharply  with  the  concrete  and  personal  environment  of  the  child. 
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]^ow  this  gap  between  the  child  and  the  adult  must  be  bridged 
and  the  school  has  evolved  as  the  means  of  bridging  it.  It  is  the 
task  of  the  school  to  lead  the  child  across  this  gap  so  that  he  may 
gain  a  realistic,  sympathetic,  and  scientific  appreciation  of  the 
life  about  him,  and  so  that  he  may  obtain  the  skill  required  to 
take  effective  part  in  this  life. 

But  the  school  as  an  educational  agency  is  in  some  fundamental 
respects  inherently  and  severely  handicapped.  Although  it  is  its 
function  to  introduce  the  rising  generation  to  the  realities  of  life, 
it  must  do  this  from  a  position  largely  outside  of  those  realities 
themselves.  That  is,  it  is  in  the  paradoxical  position  of  giving 
what  it  does  not  directly  have.  This  may  be  realized  by  viewing 
the  three  fundamental  factors  composing  the  school.  These  are 
the  curriculum,  the  child,  and  the  teacher. 

The  curriculum  is  in  the  main  not  life  itself,  but  an  abstrac- 
tion from  it.  It  consists  of  descriptions  of  the  basal  particulars 
of  reality  and  of  the  relationships  that  exist  between  these  par- 
ticulars. All  of  these  are  recorded  by  means  of  words  in  books. 
Nothing  could  be  more  formal,  it  would  seem,  and  yet  the  thing 
is  unavoidable.  Events  and  places  from  other  times  and  coun- 
tries can  be  transmitted  to  us  in  the  main  only  in  words,  and 
the  literary,  scientific  and  philosophical  achievements  of  the  race 
can  be  transmitted  to  us  in  no  other  way.  This  is  especially  true 
of  scientific  generalizations  which  are  absolutely  needed  to  under- 
stand this  world,  but  which  are  inherently  formal  and  abstract. 

On  the  side  of  the  curriculum,  then,  the  school  as  it  stands  has 
inherently  little  more  than  the  form  and  symbol  of  reality.  But 
on  the  side  of  the  child  the  same  thing  is  true.  Instead  of  the 
active,  romping,  experimenting,  co-operating  child  of  the  outside 
world,  we  have  in  the  school  the  relatively  inactive,  silent,  isolated 
child  sitting  at  a  desk  poring  over  a  book.  Furthermore,  the  child 
is  not  dealt  with  as  an  individual  with  interests  and  problems  of 
his  own,  but  mainly  as  a  member  of  a  group, — frequently  an  un- 
reasonably large  one — whose  problems  are  set  and  are  alike  for 
all.  But  this  again  is  essentially  unavoidable.  The  free  and  un- 
restrained child  can  be  taught  but  little,  and  while  classes  could 
in  some  instances  be  reduced  in  size,  their  abolition  is  economically 
impossible  and  psychologically  undesirable.  Systematic  knowl- 
edge requires  systematic  application  and  membership  in  a  class 
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has  a  stimulating  effect  upon  tlie  mind.  Yet  membership  in  a 
class  requires  the  restriction  of  the  activities  of  the  individual 
in  a  variety  of  ways  in  order  that  the  rights  of  others  may  be 
respected. 

The  case  as  regards  the  teacher  is  but  little  better.  He  is  ex- 
pected to  teach  what  he  does  not,  and  perhaps  cannot,  really  and 
vitally  know.  For  how  could  the  average  elementary  school 
teacher  know  in  a  first-hand  and  realistic  manner  all  the  subjects 
that  he  is  obliged  to  teach  ?  Is  he  not  by  the  very  nature  of  his 
task  restricted  in  some  subjects  to  verbal  and  symbolic  knowledge 
on  his  own  part  ?  And  here  again  the  difficulty  cannot  be  en- 
tirely relieved.  Something,  even  much,  may  be  done  to  relieve  it, 
as  will  be  brought  out  later,  but  to  relieve  it  entirely  the  teacher 
would  have  to  be  an  expert  in  everything  that  his  teaching  touches. 
He  would  have  to  be  a  carpenter,  a  blacksmith,  a  capitalist,  a 
physician,  a  physicist,  and  everything  else. 

The  point  of  this  diagnosis  is  the  revelation  that  the  educative 
process  as  mediated  by  the  school  is  inherently  exposed  to  ab- 
stractness  and  formalism.  This  is  nobody's  fault  but  is  a  part 
of  the  price  of  the  school  itself.  The  danger  cannot  be  once 
and  for  all  removed  but  must  be  consciously  and  continuously 
mitigated  or  overcome. 

The  means  of  mitigating  or  overcoming  the  danger  of  abstract- 
ness  in  teaching  is  not  a  matter  of  a  few  suggestions  merely.  It 
involves  all  the  courses  in  the  theory  of  education,  including 
especially  all  the  various  parts  of  the  principles  of  teaching,  but 
the  fundamental  principle  involved  may  be  indicated  by  the 
following  diagram: 

Problem  Problem 

Realities  of  life  Curriculum 

THE  WORLD  THE  SCHOOL 

Child  in  life  Child  in  School 

We  have  here  on  the  left  the  world  with  its  realities  which  the 
child  only  imperfectly  understands,  and  the  active  child  as  he 
lives  spontaneously  among  these  realities.  These  give  rise  on 
the  right  respectively  to  the  curriculum  of  the  schools  and  the 
learning  child  at  his  desk.  The  situation  on  the  right  is  in  a 
large  measure  isolated  from  that  on  the  left.     If  now  the  circle 
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of  instruction  moves  solely  or  primarily  between  the  curriculum 
and  the  child,  unreal  and  verbal  knowledge  is  the  result.  Such  in- 
struction is  scholastic  in  the  worst  sense.  It  centers  in  the  book, 
creating  a  formal,  symbolic,  and  static  world  in  the  mind  of  the 
child  that  often  fails  entirely  to  connect  with  reality. 

Instruction  to  be  vital  and  effective,  must  move  from  a  problem 
in  the  world,  through  the  curriculum,  back  to  the  problem  in  the 
world  again.  This,  it  will  be  observed,  includes  not  only  reality, 
but  the  active  child  as  well.  The  problems  dealt  with  in  the 
school  arise  not  merely  in  the  curriculum  as  such  but  must  be 
suggested  by^  or  at  least  consciously  related  to,  life  beyond  ^  the 
school,  and  the  activity  of  the  child  rather  than  that  of  the 
teacher  must  be  elicited  in  arriving  at  a  solution.  The  curricu- 
lum or  book  is  involved  in  that  it  contains  the  theory  and  the 
descriptions  that  the  solution  requires.  Through  the  curriculum 
the  mind  then  moves  back  again  to  the  problem  in  life  which  is 
now  interpreted  and  understood. 

Any  bit  of  instruction  whatsoever  may  serve  as  an  example 
of  this  movement  of  the  learning  process.  Suppose  that  I  wish 
to  understand  the  working  of  an  electric  doorbell.  If  the  bell  is 
out  of  order  and  I  desire  the  knowledge  so  that  I  may  be  able 
to  locate  the  difficulty  and  repair  it,  this  problem  is  a  real  one 
indeed  and  elicits  my  active  response.  If  my  knowledge  of  elec- 
tricity is  vague,  I  have  recourse  to  a  textbook  in  physics  to  aid 
me.  In  a  physics  class  where  no  such  practical  problem  has 
arisen,  such  a  problem  may  be  suggested  or  motive  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  anticipated  satisfaction  of  understanding  the 
working  of  the  bell.  In  any  event  a  real  bell  should  be  present 
and  the  student  should  work  with  it  himself.  The  text  would 
be  involved  just  as  before.  Through  its  description  and  diagram- 
matic drawings  it  would  give  the  student  the  data  needed  for 
understanding  the  bell.  Granted  that  the  text  has  proved  ade- 
quate, the  bell  is  now  psychologically  a  different  object. 

Assuming  that  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  teaching  of  geography 
the  activity  of  the  child  may  be  elicited  in  a  variety  of  ways,  it 
may  be  said  that  teaching  the  knowledge  of  any  particular  place 
or  country,  such  as  Wisconsin,  involves  the  relation  of  the  whole 
subject  to  the  earth  upon  which  we  live.  References  to,  and  con- 
nections with,  reality  should  naturally  be  made  throughout  the 
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entire  course.  But  the  most  fundamental  connection  of  all  should 
be  made  right  when  the  subject  is  begun.  Children  usually  crave 
to  know  the  world  beyond  their  homes  and  it  should  be  clear 
to  them  that  the  geography  recorded  in  their  text  gives  just  this 
knowledge. 

In  teaching  of  this  vital  sort  it  is  clear  that  books  of  all  kinds 
have  an  indispensable  place.  They  record  in  conventional  sym- 
bols and  for  our  benefit  the  achievements  of  the  ages,  and  it 
would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  rule  them  out  of  the  educational 
equation.  ^Nevertheless,  they  must  be  viewed  primarily  as  a 
means  and  not  as  an  end,  as  is  too  often  done.  They  hold  a  place 
in  the  educative  process  quite  similar  to  that  held  by  guide  books 
in  travel.  The  function  of  both  is  to  reach  beyond  themselves  to 
the  reality  with  which  they  deal.  Just  as  it  is  the  function  of 
the  guide  book  to  interpret  for  the  traveler,  say  the  cathedrals 
of  England,  so  it  is  the  function  of  the  text-book  in  physics  or 
botany  or  geology  to  interpret  for  the  student  the  world  of  nature 
in  which  he  lives.  Furthermore,  in  view  of  the  important  posi- 
tion that  books  and  other  reading  matter  hold  in  the  world  beyond 
the  school,  it  becomes  one  of  the  basal  duties  of  the  school  to 
develop  the  mastery  of  the  printed  page. 

Of  the  three  factors  composing  the  school,  the  one  most  vital 
for  effective  teaching  is  the  teacher.  The  curriculum  is  inert 
and  the  child  is  immature,  which  leaves  the  teacher  as  the  only 
wise  and  responsible  factor  in  the  situation.  It  is  the  teacher 
who  does  or  does  not  make  efficient  use  of  the  text-book  and  it  is 
the  teacher  who  does  or  does  not  guide  the  circle  of  instruction 
so  as  to  include  both  the  realities  of  life  and  the  full  response  of 
the  pupil.  He  is  the  ke;^stone  of  the  arch  in  teaching.  It  is  trite 
but  true  that  as  the  teacher,  so  the  school. 

What,  then,  should  be  the  equipment  of  the  teacher  from  the 
standpoint  of  vital  and  realistic  instruction? 

The  answer  to  this  question  should  be  attempted  both  from  the 
specific  and  from  the  general  aspects  of  the  teacher's  training. 
From  the  specific  aspect  it  should  go  without  saying  that  the 
teacher  should  not  only  have  a  mastery  of  the  subjects  he  is 
teaching,  but  that  he  should  know  also  pretty  thoroughly  the  col- 
lateral or  supporting  subjects.  If  he  is  a  teacher  of  geography, 
for  example,  he  should  know  not  only  geography,  but  also  his- 
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tory  and  the  elements  of  sociology,  economics,  political  science, 
geology,  and  astronomy ;  if  a  teacher  of  physics,  he  needs  to  know 
also  mathematics,  astronomy,  chemistry,  geology,  and  biology. 

More  vital  than  the  question  of  what  the  teacher  knows  is 
how  he  knows  it.  Is  his  knowledge  symbolic  and  formal  only, 
does  he  know  merely  the  book,  or  does  his  knowledge  center  in 
the  realities  beyond  the  book  ?  If  he  is  a  teacher  of  botany,  does 
he  know  the  flowers,  grasses,  shrubs,  and  trees  so  that  he  can 
take  his  classes  on  enjoyable  and  enlightened  botanical  excur- 
sions ?  If  a  teacher  of  physics,  does  he  know  the  applications  of 
physics  in  his  environment  so  that  he  can  point  these  out  to  his 
pupils  ? 

But  how  is  this  ideal  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  teachers  to 
be  reached?  With  teachers  in  elementary  schools  and  in  small 
high  schools,  this  problem  is  confessedly  a  difficult  one.  They 
have  to  teach  too  many  things.  In  the  upper  grades  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  much  relief  may  be  gained  through  departmental 
teaching,  but  beyond  this  my  suggestion  would  be  that  the  teacher 
aim  to  perfect  himself  in  a  few  things,  one  subject  at  a  time,  and 
depend  upon  the  spirit  here  gained  to  vitalize  the  rest  of  his 
teaching.  Obviously,  the  young  teacher  cannot  begin  with  exten- 
sive and  realistic  knowledge  in  many  lines,  but  he  can  center  upon 
one  of  his  subjects  one  year  and  upon  another  the  next  and  so 
ultimately  gain  the  desired  mastery;  and  mastery  in  one  field 
undoubtedly  vitalizes  the  spirit  in  other  fields. 

From  the  general  aspect  of  the  teacher's  training  we  may  pass 
over  as  self-evident  the  fact  that  the  teacher  should  have  covered 
psychology,  the  theory  of  education  and  of  teaching,  the  history 
of  education,  and  the  rest  of  the  professional  subjects  preparatory 
for  teaching.  We  may  at  once  pass  over  to  the  social  sciences, 
including  in  this  group  history,  civics,  economics,  sociology,  and 
ethics.  Education  from  the  objective  standpoint  is  applied  so- 
ciology and  unless  the  sciences  that  enlighten  human  life  are 
known,  education  is  not  likely  to  be  efficiently  applied. 

But  the  teacher's  general  equipment  should  go  yet  one  full 
step  beyond  this.  He  should  know  life  at  first  hand  and  should 
take  part,  or  have  taken  part,  in  some  essential  phases  of  it.  He 
should  be  identified  with  the  social,  political  and  religious  life  of 
the  community  in  which  he  lives,  and  if  he  has  taken  a  hand  at 
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something  besides  teaching,  so  much  the  better.  These  give  the 
teacher  a  grasp  upon  the  realities  of  life  and  a  sanity  of  judgment, 
that  command  the  respect  of  classes  and  that  books  can  never 
alone  supply.  It  has  even  been  advocated  in  this  connection  that 
the  teacher  have  another  occupation  alongside  of  his  calling,  and 
in  some  instances  this  has  unquestionably  worked  well,  but  as  a 
general  rule  it  is  treacherous.  At  the  same  time  one  cannot  well 
serve  two  masters,  although  this  may  be  possible  and  desirable  in 
succession. 

In  conclusion  let  us  say  that  the  teacher  should  realize  his  mis- 
sion. He  is  one  of  the  appointed  interpreters  of  life  for  the  rising 
generation  and  how  can  he  achieve  this  goal  and  be  anything  more 
than  an  example  of  the  blind  leading  the  blind  unless  he  knows 
life  at  first  hand  in  at  least  some  of  its  phases  himself  ? 


The  Crickets 

From  youth  I  have  been  haunted 

By  the  crickets'  minor  song, — 
It  stirs  my  heart  with  hintings 

Of  peace  and  righted  wrong. 

A  murmur  from  the  ages 

That  toward  the  ages  flies. 
It  speaks  the  theme  creation 

Has  writ  in  happy  eyes. 

An  older  voice  than  hatred, 

A  rest  beneath  the  sea, 
A  whisper  from  the  silence 

Great  Love,  'twixt  Thee  and  me. 

Helen  Oaky  Chadwiok. 


Outlines  of  Cicero's  Orations* 

Cicero's  Defense  of  Akchias  the  Poet^  62  B.  C. 
By  Superintendent  A.  T.  Sutton,  Chelan,  Washington. 

Cicero's  age,  44. 
Archias'  age,  58  or  60. 

Delivered  by  Cicero  to  the  Judges  in  the  regular  practice  of  his 
profession  as  a  pleader  at  the  Boman  bar. 

A.     To  tlie  Judges. 
1.     Exordium. 

a.  Chapter  I. 

I.     I  am  indebted  to  Archias  for  whatever  accomplish- 
ments I  have. 
II.     The  service  of  my  oratory  to  the  state  is  due  to  him. 
III.     Therefore  I  shall  protect  this  man. 

b.  Chapter  II. 

I.     Apology  for  and  justification  of  the  character  of 
this  oration. 
II.     I  beg  to  speak  of  polite  literature  and  refined  arts. 
III.     I  hope  to  make  you  see  what  a  desirable  citizen 
Archias  is — or  would  wish  to  be  if  he  were  not. 

2.     Body  of  the  oration. 

a.     The  defense  of  the  poet. 
I.     Chapter  III. 

(A)  Archias'  reputation  in  Greece  and  Italy. 

(B)  His  visit  to  Rome;  he  celebrated  the  consul 

Marius  in  verse. 

(C)  Distinguished  Romans  who  were  friends  of 

Archias. 

♦For  similar  Outlines  on  Caesar's  Gallic  War  by  the  same  author,  see  Educa- 
tlon  for  Nov.,  1914,  Feb.,  March  and  May,  1915. 
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11.     Chapter  IV. 

(A)  The  point  at  issue  is  settled  by  the  fact  that- 

Archias  was  enrolled  as  a  citizen  of  Heraclea 
'  Tinder  the  law  of  Sylvanus  and  Carbo. 

(B)  Eeply  to  the  possible  objection  of  Gratius: 

(1)  "At  domicilium  in  Italia  non  habuit"; 

(2)  "At  non  est  professns." 
III.     Chapter  V. 

(A)  "No  grounds  to  question  the  accuracy  of  the 

records. 

(B)  No  grounds  to  suppose  that  the  Greek  cities 

under  discussion  should  have  refused  Archias 
citizenship. 

(C)  Why    Archias'  name    was    omitted    from    the 

Eoman  census. 

(D)  Kefutation  of  the  prosecutors  charge,  "Ne  ip- 

sius — esse  versatum." 
b.     Cicero's  eulogium  on  literature  and  literary  men. 
I.     Chapter  VI. 

(A)  Charms  of  literary  society  after  the  day's  du- 

ties are  over. 

(B)  Cicero's  personal  debt  to  Archias. 

(1)     He  has  supplied  me  literary  food  for  my 
daily  speeches. 

(C)  The  influence  of  literature  upon  my  oratory, 

motives,  and  ideals  of  conduct. 

(D)  Literature  is  full  of  principles  and  maxims 

for  the  conduct  of  life. 
II.     Chapter  VII. 

(A)  Have  the  eminent  men  to  whom  I  have  here 

referred  been  trained  by  the  study  of  litera- 
ture? 
(1)     Extraordinary   perfection   results   when  na- 
tural gifts  are  trained  by  education. 

(B)  Testimony  of  great  men  as  to  the  benefits  of 

literature. 
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(C)  Study  of  literature  would  be  worth  while  from 

the  standpoint  of  pleasure  alone. 

(D)  The  solace  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of 
literature. 

III.     Chapter  VIII. 

[(A)     We  must  admire  the  genius  displayed  by  others. 

(B)  Shall  we  praise  Eoscius  for  his  physical  abil- 

ity and  not  Archias.  for  his  mentality? 

(C)  The  versatility  of  Archias. 

(D)  The  art  of  the  poet  is  holy:  then  let  Archias' 
name  be  holy  in  your  estimation. 

lY.     Chapters  IX  and  X. 

(A)  Shall  we  reject  Archias  if  these  cities  claim 

a  stranger  even  after  his  death? 

(B)  Archias  celebrated  the  renown  of  the  Romans. 

(C)  Ennius  and  Archias  compared. 

(D)  Poets,  who  celebrate  the  deeds  of  generals  and 

statesmen,  have  been  presented  with  the  rights 
of  citizenship. 
V.     Chapters  XI,  and  XII   (as  far  as  "Quare  conser- 
vate"). 

(A)  You  Judges  ought  to  honor  the  name  of  poet 

as  generals  have  done. 

(B)  I  cherish  the  man  who  has  celebrated  in  verse 

the  deeds  of  my  consulship. 

(C)  It  is  the  poet  who  preserves  our  fame  to  pos- 

terity. 
3.     Peroration. 

a.     Chapter  XII  (from  "Quare  conservate"). 

I.     Therefore  protect  that  man  who  promises  to  give 
eternal  testimony  of  praise  in  our  favor. 
11.     I  hope  this  oration,  delivered  in  accordance  with 
the  usage  neither  of  the  bar  nor  of  public 
trials,  has  been  approved  by  you. 


The  Work  of  the  Committee  on  Standards 

in   English"^ 

By  Caeolyn  M.  Gereish,  Head  of  DEFAETMEiq-T  of  Eitqlish, 

GiBLs'  Latin  School,  Boston,  and  Secretaey  of 

THE  Committee  on  Standards 

|]iiiniiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiic|]y^  accordance  with  the  head  master's  request  of  two 
I  w  I  months  ago  that  I  prepare  for  the  next  teachers' 
ill  meeting  a  brief  paper  on  the  work  of  the  Commit- 
§  I   tee  on  Standards  of  Efficiency  in  the  Teaching  of 

^iiiiiiiiiimaiHiiiiiiiiicS  English,  I  have  been  casting  about  in  my  mind  for 
I  I   the  topic  which,  perhaps  above  all  others,  would 

I  I   give  an  adequate  notion  of  the  purpose  of  that 

*'""" '°"'""""«*  work,  of  the  labor  it  involves,  and  of  the  progress 

it  has  thus  far  made.  Quite  unwittingly  a  teacher  in  a  neighbor- 
ing city  recently  gave  me  the  cue  which  I  was  seeking  by  remark- 
ing, "It  seems  to  me  essential  that  we  have  the  thing ,  not  the  per 
cent,  by  which  to  promote  pupils."  That  sentence  expresses 
pithily  the  basic  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  Committee  on 
Standards. 

The  teacher  of  English  everywhere  is  faced  by  the  demand 
for  an  output  of  concrete  things.  The  high  school,  the  college, 
the  business  world  demand  of  the  individuals  who  appear  to  take 
their  places  therein  the  ability  to  do  accurately  and  quickly  cer- 
tain definite  things.  It  is  not  enough  that  these  individuals  be 
honest,  courteous,  ambitious  and  appreciative,  essential  as  these 
qualities  are — they  must  in  addition  perceive  with  celerity  and 
perform  with  exactness  or  they  are  as  nothing  in  the  great  world 
of  accomplishment.  From  all  along  the  line  comes  the  cry, 
"Your  output  cannot  spell ;  it  cannot  punctuate ;  it  knows  no  sen- 
tence structure;  it  cannot  copy  two  lines  with  accuracy,  to  say 
nothing  of  twenty-two;  it  cannot  deliver  a  message  as  it  was 
given;  it  cannot  express  original  thought  in  respectable  English; 

♦Paper  given  at  the  Teachers'  Meeting  at  Girls'  Latin  School,   January  11, 
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it  has  no  thought  to  express."  And  so  on  to  infinity.  The  grade 
teacher  blames  the  teacher  of  the  grade  below,  the  high  school 
teacher  blames  the  elementary  school,  the  college  instructor  blames 
the  secondary  school,  the  business  man  blames  the  entire  system. 
Out  of  this  chaos  of  inefficiency  and  consequent  fault  finding, 
if  the  schools  are  to  fulfil  their  function,  there  must  be  evolved 
some  scheme  which  shall  result  both  in  the  actual  equipment  of 
pupils  to  do  definite  work  and  in  the  power  to  translate  such 
equipment  into  actual  units  of  service.  To  evolve  such  a  scheme 
for  the  City  of  Boston  is  the  object  of  the  Committee  on  Stan- 
dards of  Efficiency  in  the  teaching  of  English. 

In  planning  a  set  of  requirements  to  be  met  by  a  large  body  of 
people  of  widely  varying  ability,  it  is  essential  to  find  out  first 
just  what  constitutes  a  fair  demand  of  the  pupil  of  merely  average 
ability.  That  standard  attained,  others  for  the  superior  pupil 
and  for  the  subnormal  pupil  may  be  readily  worked  out.  In  setting 
about  this  task  of  creating  a  minimum  standard  in  English,  the 
Committee  proceeded  with  caution.  It  began  by  reviewing  the 
work  already  done  in  testing  English  or  any  other  subject,  such 
as  arithmetic  or  penmanship.  The  work  of  Messrs.  Hillegas, 
Courtiss,  Bliss  and  Thorndike  was  subjected  to  rigid  investiga- 
tion and  criticism.  Good  points  were  noted  for  use  and  weak 
points  were  cast  aside.  One  definite  suggestion  culled  from  all 
this  was  the  necessity  of  concentrating  on  the  common  errors  of 
everyday  life.  Another  was  the  need  of  testing  on  material  that 
by  its  very  form  lent  itself  to  such  a  purpose.  The  letter  form, 
for  example,  was  chosen  as  an  excellent  medium  for  testing  pur- 
poses throughout  the  grammar  grades.  Assistant  Superintendent 
Rafter  first  attempted  to  establish  the  length  to  be  required  in  the 
letter.  By  means  of  tests  given  throughout  the  city,  he  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  an  average  of  nineteen  lines  outside  of  the 
heading  and  the  close  characterized  the  best  letters  in  the  gram- 
mar grades.  Very  long  letters  and  very  short  letters  were  poor. 
A  sub-committee  was  then  set  to  work  to  bring  in  models  and  to 
state  rules,  first,  for  the  friendly  letter  and,  second,  for  the  busi- 
ness letter.  The  reports  of  this  committee  were  subjected  to 
stringent  criticism  by  the  committee  at  large,  were  returned  sev- 
eral times  to  the  sub-committee,  were  finally  adopted  and  sent 
to  the  Board  of  Superintendents  by  whom  they  were  eventually 
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adopted  and  published  in  the  form  of  bulletins  to  be  authorita- 
tive throughout  the  City  of  Boston. 

Meanwhile,  another  sub-committee  had  been  at  work  on  a  list 
of  requirements  to  be  met  by  every  would-be  graduate  from  an 
elementary  school.  The  report  of  this  committee  was  treated 
like  that  of  the  committee  on  letter- writing.  It  was  subjected  to 
rigid  scrutiny  by  the  Committee  at  large,  by  grammar  school 
masters,  by  the  English  Council,  until  the  original  report  would 
not  have  recognized  itself  in  the  modest  document,  now  known  as 
Bulletin  'No.  3  and  bearing  the  inoffensive  title,  "Tentative  Mini- 
mum Requirements  in  English  for  Graduation  from  an  Elemen- 
tary School."     As  it  stands,  it  now  reads: — 

A  graduate  of  an  elementary  school  should  be  able  to  do  read- 
ily the  following  things : 

1.  To  copy  twelve  lines  of  simple  prose  or  poetry,  and  a  bill 
of  at  least  seven  items.  (Copying  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  a 
means  to  an  end.  The  pupil  should  be  made  to  see  that  accuracy 
in  arithmetic,  language,  and  other  subjects  may  depend  largely 
on  accuracy  in  copying.)  , 

2.  To  take  down  from  dictation  a  passage  of  simple  prose. 
(The  purpose  of  dictation  is  to  test  language  forms,  punctuation, 
and  spelling  already  taught.  It  should  never  be  used  as  a  method 
of  teaching.    It  should  succeed  and  not  precede  a  teaching  lesson.) 

3.  To  write  from  simple  directions  a  friendly  letter  or  an 
application  for  a  position.  (The  letter  is  to  be  the  pupil's  own 
work,  but  he  may  be  allowed  to  make  corrections  and  to  rewrite. 
There  should  be  no  corrections  by  the  teacher.) 

4.  To  write  within  a  half-hour  a  simple,  original  composition 
of  not  less  than  one  page  of  letter  paper,  with  every  sentence 
grammatically  complete.  The  pupil  may  make  revisions,  includ- 
ing interlinear  corrections,  but  must  not  rewrite. 

In  this  composition  the  total  number  of  serious  errors  in  gram- 
mar, spelling,  and  punctuation  should  not  exceed  ^ve, — such 
errors,  for  example,  as  "I  seen,''  "we  was,"  "had  wrote,"  "he 
try"  for  "he  tried,"  "a  women,"  the  use  of  "they"  for  "there," 
"there"  for  "their,"  "to"  for  "too" ;  the  misspelling  of  such  com- 
mon words  as  "Wednesday,"  "February,"  "eighth,"  "which," 
"stopped,"  "nineteen,"  "minute,"  "father,"  "mother,"  "Eng- 
lish" ;  the  omission  of  the  period  at  the  end  of  a  sentence. 
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5.  To  recognize  the  parts  of  speech  in  their  common  uses; 
to  explain  the  construction  of  words  and  phrases  in  a  simple 
sentence  containing  not  more  than  one  phrase  modifier  in  the 
subject  and  one  phrase  modifier  in  the  predicate ;  to  have  a  prac- 
tical understanding  of  the  uses  to  which  the  dependent  clause  of 
a  complex  sentence  can  be  put — ^whether  it  be  to  serve  as  noun, 
adjective,  or  adverb ;  to  know  the  principal  parts  of  regular  verbs 
and  of  the  common  irregular  verbs,  and  their  tense  forms  through 
the  indicative  mood. 

6.  To  read  at  sight  with  readiness  and  good  expression  simple 
prose  as  difficult  as  'Tittle  Men"  or  "Hans  Brinker." 

7.  To  quote  either  orally  or  in  writing  fifty  lines,  not  neces- 
sarily consecutive,  of  classic  prose  or  poetry.  (The  pupil  should 
look  upon  this  not  merely  as  something  to  be  expected  of  him  in 
the  high  school  but  also  as  a  part  of  his  equipment  for  life.) 

8.  To  stand  before  the  class  and  talk  clearly  on  some  subject 
of  personal,  school,  or  public  interest. 

Some  idea  of  the  care  that  is  being  exercised  and  of  the  exact- 
ing work  that  is  being  done  in  setting  these  standards  may  be 
gained  by  noting  that  not  until  a  year  and  nine  months  after  the 
formation  of  the  Committee  on  Standards  is  that  body  ready  to 
test  out  the  final  requirements,  one  by  one.  It  has  taken  all  this 
time  to  perfect  them.  The  fact  that  these  tentative  requirements 
are  being  tested  before  being  finally  adopted  is  an  added  proof 
of  care  and  of  the  scientific  spirit  of  the  workers.  What  the  pu- 
pils show  they  can  be  expected  to  attain  under  fair  conditions  is 
the  test  of  these  tentative  standards.  What  the  average  pupils 
show  they  can  accomplish  under  reasonable  given  conditions  will 
be  the  basis  of  the  requirements  eventually  adopted. 

The  next  step  in  advance  was  the  working  out  of  minimum 
requirements  in  English  for  the  graduate  of  the  high  school. 
Every  high  school  was  asked  to  hand  in  a  list  of  what  it  deemed 
such  requirements  should  be.  These  lists  were  turned  over  to  a 
sub-committee  who  culled  the  "points  in  common."  These  were 
submitted  to  the  English  Council,  and  after  corrections  and 
emendations  were  returned  to  the  Committee  on  Standards,  and 
were  eventually  passed  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  in  the 
form  of  a  bulletin  as  follows : 
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TENTATIVE   MIISTIMUM  EEQUIKEMEKTS   IIST 

EI^GLISH  FOE  GEADUATIOK  FEOM 

A  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

A  graduate  of  a  high  or  Latin  school  should  meet  the  following 
requirements : 

A,  He  should  have  ability: 

(1).  To  write  original  compositions — ^whether  they  be  nar- 
ration, description,  exposition,  or  simple  argument — that  are  logi- 
cally planned  and  so  developed  as  to  be  conspicuous  for  unity  and 
coherence.  The  spelling  and  grammar  should  be  correct,  and  the 
punctuation  adequate. 

(2).  To  plan  coherently  and  give  fluently  a  five-minute  talk 
on  some  practical  subject  on  which  he  has  had  time  to  think. 

(3).  To  write  any  common  type  of  business  or  social  letter 
with  technical  accuracy  and  with  simplicity  and  directness. 

(4).  To  find  and  organize  material  for  an  original  composi- 
tion of  one  thousand  words  upon  business,  political,  historical, 
literary,  or  scientific  subjects. 

(5).  To  read  aloud,  at  sight,  with  intelligence  and  clear 
enunciation,  anything  from  a  newspaper  to  a  classic  of  ordinary 
difficulty. 

(6).  To  tell  why  a  piece  of  literature  (like  a  standard  novel, 
or  essay,  or  a  lyric  poem  such  as  may  be  found  in  the  "Golden 
Treasury")  has  merit. 

(Y).  To  quote  either  orally  or  in  writing  two  hundred  lines 
(not  necessarily  consecutive)  of  classic  prose  or  poetry. 

B.  He  should  have  a  working  knowledge  of  the  course  of 
both  English  and  American  literature,  of  their  great  names  and 
great  books,  and  of  some  of  the  most  significant  infiuences  in 
history  and  life  that  have  molded  such  literature. 

(7.  In  addition  to  regular  prescribed  work  in  literature,  he 
should  have  read  from  "A  List  of  Books  for  Home  Eeading," 
prepared  for  the  Latin  and  high  schools  by  the  English  Council, 
or  from  the  College  Entrance  Eequirement  list: 

4  good  books  of  short  stories, 

5  good  novels, 
3  good  plays, 
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2  good  biographies, 

2  good  books  of  history  or  travel. 

These  in  turn  will  be  tested  and  such  modifications  will  be 
adopted  as  facts  show  to  be  necessary  to  a  rational  demand  of  the 
pupil. 

After  these  two  terminals  have  been  established,  it  will  be  a 
comparatively  easy  matter  to  work  out  a  minimum  scale  of  ac- 
complishment for  each  year  or,  in  the  case  of  the  high  school, 
perhaps  better  for  each  two  years  of  the  course.  I  might  say  in 
passing  that  a  committee  is  already  at  work  on  such  a  scale  for  the 
high  school.  The  essential  matter  is  to  have  the  thing;  i.  e.,  some 
definite  standard  requirement  by  which  at  stated  intervals  both 
teacher  and  pupil  can  test  the  pupil's  work.  That  last  point 
cannot  be  over-eniphasized.  The  value  to  a  pupil  of  a  scale  by 
which  he  can  test  his  own  work  is  almost  inestimable.  To  illus- 
trate: most  English  teachers  are  constantly  troubled  by  the  in- 
elegant and  too  frequently  illegible  penmanship  which  forms  a 
cloak  of  Cimmerian  blackness  for  such  thought  as  English  papers 
may  contain.  This  difficulty  is  especially  serious  in  high  schools 
in  courses  not  commercial  or  strictly  clerical  in  character.  One 
English  department  in  Boston  has  adopted  the  expedient  of  put- 
ting up  penmanship  bulletins  arranged  on  a  scale  of  ten.  Any 
boy  who  questions  the  wisdom  or  fairness  of  his  instructor's 
marking  down  for  penmanship  is  at  once  sent  to  compare  bis 
work  with  the  scale,  always  with  the  result  that  he  sees  the  jus- 
tice of  the  mark.  More  than  one  boy  has  remarked,  "Mine  is 
worse  than  anything  there,"  and  has  set  himself  readily  and 
busily  to  work  to  remedy  his  fault  and  raise  his  grade.  In  pen- 
manship such  scales  are  already  obtainable  from  some  of  the 
houses  that  handle  particular  systems  of  writing  and  will  soon 
be  obtainable  from  all  such  places,  but  an  even  better  scheme  is 
one  in  use  in  a  number  of  elementary  schools  in  the  city  whereby 
the  school  makes  its  own  scale  from  the  work  of  its  own  pupils. 
The  advantage  of  such  a  scale  lies  in  the  fact  that  pupils  always 
feel  that  they  can  emulate  their  mates  successfully  where  they 
may  not  reach  the  ideal  result  of  a  printed  scale.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  hope  to  produce  eventually  a  system  of  scales 
which  will  be  of  equal  practical  value  to  the  pupil  in  English. 
Nor  must  the  value  of  such  scales  to  the  teacher  be  overlooked. 
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The  wide  variations  in  marking  the  same  compositions  shown  in 
the  Columbia  University  tests  and  in  those  of  i^ewton  and  Bos- 
ton are  an  old  story  today.  Such  scales  will  give  the  teacher 
standards  by  which  to  test  her  own  judgment  and  her  own  re- 
quirements. They  will  show  her  whether  she  is  demanding  too 
much  or  too  little  of  her  classes.  They  will  provide  her  with  a 
system  of  gauges  by  which  to  measure  the  rate  and  character  of 
her  product.  All  this  must  of  necessity  eventually  make  the 
teacher's  work  easier  by  conserving  her  strength  and  saving  her 
time,  for,  even  though  she  may  find  it  wise  to  create  a  modified 
scale  of  her  own  to  fit  the  needs  of  particular  students  in  some 
special  district,  the  great  fundamental  work  will  have  been  com- 
pleted and  lie  ready  to  her  hand. 

That  the  work  is  merely  in  process  of  construction  is  evident 
from  what  has  been  said.  It  has  reached  the  stage  where  the  parts 
of  the  first  terminal,  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  elemen- 
tary school  graduate,  are  being  tested  out  and  where  the  minimum 
requirements  for  the  graduate  of  the  high  school  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  board  tentatively,  and  where  plans  for  minimum  re- 
quirements for  various  time  blocks  in  the  course  are  under  con- 
sideration. That  the  work  must  in  the  end  come  to  successful 
fruition  seems  assured  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted. 
Though  the  labor  involved  is  enormous  in  extent  and  frequently 
very  exacting  in  detail,  the  vineyard  is  large  and  willing  laborers 
many.  In  spite  of  the  toil  involved,  the  response  in  the  main 
from  the  rank, and  file  has  been  hearty.  ITow  and  then,  appar- 
■  ently  at  first  to  the  director's  surprise,  there  has  been  objection, 
but  rarely  to  the  object  of  the  work,  rather  to  some  detail  of 
execution.  There  is  no  intent  to  add  a  burden  to  any  already 
over-weighted  teacher.  Those  who  will  may  have  a  share  in  the 
great  constructive  work  now  under  way  in  Boston.  For  the 
teachers  of  English  who  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, there  have  never  been  greater  chances  than  at  present  for 
individual  experimental  research  that  shall  result  in  a  definite 
contribution  toward  placing  the  subject  of  English  from  the 
standpoints  of  both  teacher  and  pupil  upon  a  scientific  basis. 
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Peofessok  Max  Schoej^-, 
East  Tennessee  State  Nokmal  School,  Johnson  City,  Tenn, 

|«iiiiiuminmiiiimiic|i^OFESSOR  HUGO  MUITSTERBEEG,  in  a  very 
I  w^  I  interesting  little  book  on  "The  Principles  of  Art 
I  W^  S  Education",  traces  very  clearly  the  difference  be- 
I  I   tween  the  domain  of  philosophy  and  that  of  science, 

^iiiiiimiiiaiiiiiimiiic^  And  this  difference  between  these  two  modes  of 
I  I   thought    throws  a  light  upon    some    educational 

I  I   problems,  especially  when  viewed  in  the  light  of 

^jiiiiiiiiiiiiDiiim [^  j.e(,en^  philosophical  speculation,  like  that  of  Berg- 
son  and  his  school,  that  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  educators. 
It  throws  a  shadow  of  doubt  upon  many  accepted  and  cherished 
educational  precepts  that  must  stand  the  test  of  the  new  light 
shed  upon  them. 

One  of  the  distinctions  that  Prof.  Munsterberg  mentions  is 
especially  applicable  to  education,  since  we  are  beginning  more 
and  more  today  to  take  a  pride  in  the  fact  that  education  now 
merits  the  name  of  a  science.  Thus,  Prof.  Munsterberg  argues 
that  all  sciences  are  built  on,  and  begin  with,  a  presupposi- 
tion. Science  accepts  certain  principles  as  proven  facts  and 
builds  upon  them  a  superstructure  of  conclusions  the  validity  of 
which  depends  upon  the  solidity  of  the  hypothetical  foundation. 
Philosophy,  on  the  other  hand,  begins  where  science  begins,  that 
is,  with  a  presupposition,  but  travels  in  an  opposite  direction.  It 
also  begins  with  certain  principles,  but,  instead  of  assuming 
them  to  be  true,  it  takes  for  its  task  the  examination  of  their 
soundness.  Whereas  science  presupposes  the  firmness  of  its  foun- 
dations, philosophy  admits  of  no  presuppositions,  but  insists  on 
examining  the  principles  that  science  had  willingly  accepted  as 
infallible. 

If  education  is  a  science  it  consequently  follows  the  methods  of 
science,  namely,  its  fundamental  ideas,  are  presuppositions.  It 
will  be  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  point  out  two  of  these  pre- 
suppositions and  to  examine  them  in  the  light  of  recent  philo- 
sophical thought. 
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From  the  very  beginning  of  speculative  thought  the  question 
of  the  source  of  our  knowledge,  or  educability,  has  occupied  the 
minds  of  thinkers.  As  early  as  490  B.  C,  Empedocles  of  Agrigen- 
tum  discussed  the  two  sources  of  knowledge,  sense-knowledge, 
and  the  knowledge  acquired  by  reflection.  Sense  knowledge  he 
taught  to  be  untrustworthy  as  compared  to  knowledge  gained  by 
reflection,  "or  rather  with  knowledge  acquired  by  all  the  powers 
of  the  mind.''  In  contrast  to  him,  Anaxagoras,  500  B.  C,  taught 
that  "the  senses  are  weak  but  not  deceitful;  the  faculty  of  true 
knowledge  is  E'ous,  the  principle  of  understanding  which  is  also 
an  intrinsic  psychic  principle — the  soul."  Democritus,  400  B.  C, 
had  more  faith  in  sense  knowledge,  for  he  taught  that  "thought 
cannot  differ  essentially  from  sense-knowledge.  They  are  both 
changes  of  the  soul-substance  occasioned  by  material  impressions." 
Plato's  theory  of  knowledge  does  not  differ  essentially  from  that 
of  his  contemporaries.  He  divides  knowledge  into  two  kinds, 
that  which  is  derived  from  supersensible  objects,  the  Idea,  and 
that  which  is  derived  from  sensible  objects,  real  bodies,  which, 
according  to  him,  are  only  a  semblance  of  bodies.  The  first  gives 
rise  to  supersensible  knowledge,  or  reason  and  intellect,  the  sec- 
ond to  sense-knowledge,  opinion  or  sense-perception,  and  imagina- 
tion. "Knowledge  begins  with  sense-perception.  The  sense,  how- 
ever, cannot  attain  a  knowledge  of  truth."  Aristotle,  on  the 
other  hand,  being  primarily  a  scientist,  "regards  experience  as 
the  true  source  and  true  cause  of  all  knowledge,  intellectual  and 
sensible.  Intellectual  knowledge  is  essentially  dependent  on 
sense-knowledge,  and  at  the  same  time  essentially  superior  to 
sense-knowledge.  In  post- Aristotelian  philosophy  both  the  Stoics 
and  Epicureans  taught  sensism;  that  of  the  Epicureans  being 
more  pronounced,  namely,  that  the  test  of  all  knowledge  is  sen- 
sation. 

In  Cicero  we  find  the  first  exponent  of  the  theory  of  innate 
ideas.  The  elements  of  knowledge,  he  teaches  "are  antecedent  to 
all  experience.  '*8unt  enim  ingeniis  nostris  semina  innata  virtu- 
tum/' 

Among  scholastic  philosophers  St.  Anselm  rejects  the  doc- 
trine of  innate  ideas  and  claims  that  our  ideas  are  formed  from 
things  by  the  abstractive  powers  of  the  mind.  In  St.  Thomas  of 
Aquinas  (1224)  we  find  the  first  discussion  of  psychology  tern- 
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pered  by  the  scientific  spirit.  ^'All  knowledge  begins  with  sense- 
knowledge.  The  senses,  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  the  author- 
ity of  others,  are  the  sources  of  all  knowledge,  and  in  normal 
conditions  they  are  reliable  sources."  ^'Intellectual  knowledge  is 
derived  from  sense-knowledge.  The  intellect,  by  its  own  ma- 
terial energy,  separates,  or  puts  aside,  all  the  material  conditions 
of  the  sense-image,  leaving  the  immutable,  universal  element, 
which  represents  itself  on  the  mind  an  immaterial  idea.''  But, 
"truth,  full-fledged,  is  not  found  except  in  judgment  and  reason- 
ing," and,  "we  form  a  judgment  by  virtue  of  an  innate  power  of 
the  mind  ...  a  natural  sensitiveness  to  the  light  of  evidence. 
But  there  are  no  innate  ideas.  All  knowledge  begins  with  sense- 
knowledge.  ''Nihil  est  in  iiitellectu  quod  prius  non  fuerit  in 
sensu/' 

In  modern  philosophy  Descartes,  although  admitting  of  no 
actual  innate  ideas,  speaks  of  an  innate  potency  of  ideas. 

But  modern  psychology,  as  we  know  it  and  practice  it  today, 
dates  its  birth  from  the  publication  in  1690  of  Locke's  "Essay 
Concerning  Human  Understanding."  Psychology,  as  a  science 
of  the  mind,  and  as  applied  to  education,  has  its  starting  point  in 
Locke's  theory  of  knowledge  and  although  still  in  its  experimen- 
tal stage  it  is  nevertheless  the  predominant  factor  in  current  edu- 
cational procedure.  And  it  is  this  theory  of  knowledge  as  applied 
to  education,  that  we  wish  to  discuss. 

Educational  Psychology,  following  the  method  of  Locke,  bases 
all  its  educational  deductions  on  the  accepted  belief,  or  presup- 
position, that  all  knowledge  is  due  to,  and  comes  from,  sensa- 
tional experience,  and  reflection.  In  other  words,  knowledge  is 
the  result  of  the  conscious,  purposeful  reaction  of  the  brain  upon 
the  material  presented  to  it  by  the  senses  coming  in  contact  with 
matter.  The  intellect,  then,  is  this  coming  together  of  matter 
and  mind,  or  brain,  by  means  of  the  senses.  From  this  there 
evidently  follows  the  conclusion  that  the  highest  intellectual  at- 
tainment is  conditioned  on  the  highest  sensational  and  cerebral 
development.  The  brain,  consequently,  is  the  instrument  of  the 
beginning  and  end  of  all  attainable  knowledge,  and  there  is  no 
knowledge  beyond  that  reflected  by  the  brain.  From  this  there 
follows  inevitably  a  second  educational  presupposition,  that 
thought  is  the  function  of  the  brain.     And  in  formulating  this 
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proposition  we  do  not  distinguish  between  that  thought  which 
concerns  itself  with  inert  matter,  or  scientific  thought,  and^the 
thought  which  concerns  itself  with  life,  or  vital  thought.  It  is 
this  ready  acceptance  of  the  sensation  reflection  presupposition  and 
its  conclusions  and  our  failure  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
kinds  of  thought  that  has  led  us  into  many  an  educational  blun- 
der which  is  reflected  not  only  in  the  restless  and  unstable  con- 
dition of  the  educational  world  but  also  in  the  general  spiritual 
unrest  so  prominent  in  our  time.  Let  us  examine  these  two  modes 
of  thought  and  see  their  bearing  upon  educational  problems. 

What  is  the  genesis    of    intellect?       By    intellect    we    mean 
conscious  purposeful  cerebral  reaction,  conscious,  in  as  much  as 
the  individual  is  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  process,  purpose- 
ful, in  as  much  as  the  process  has  been  stimulated  by,  and  is 
aiming  at,  a  definite  useful  aim;  it  is  fulfilling  a  definite  pur- 
pose.    l!^ow  we  ask  when  did  this  form  of  mental  action  first  ap- 
pear in  the  development  of  man  ?     A  moment's  introspective  re- 
flection as  to  our  own  mode  of  mental  process  will  give  us  an  ade- 
quate answer  to  this  question.     When  do  we  think  hardest  ?  When 
the  conditions  of  the  situation  presented  to  us  are  most  pressing 
and  urgent ;  or,  in  other  words,  when  the  sensation  arousing  men- 
tal activity  is  most  vivid.     A  situation  requiring  immediate  so- 
lution, an  examination,  for  instance,  brings  forth  greatest  mental 
effort.     Briefly,  then,  the  germ  of  intellect  must  have  stirred  in 
the  developing  mind  when  a  situation,  or  a  problem,  naturally 
external,  was  presented  to  it,  the  solution  of  which  could  not  be 
effected  by  instinct,  but  which  required  purposeful  conscious  ad- 
justment to  the  present  exigency.     There  must  have  been  a  pe- 
riod in  mental  development  when  the  problem  presented  to  it,  may- 
be that  of  adaptation  to  immediate  environment,  could  not  be  met 
by  automatic,  inborn  reaction,  let  us  say,  the  manufacture  of  a 
tool  for  self-preservation;  and,  to  meet  the  exacting  situation,  in- 
tellect dawned  upon  man.     This  situation,  this  problem,  that  pre- 
sented   itself    demanding    immediate    solution    and    called   for 
conscious  mental  action,  must  have  been  external,  that  is,  the 
stimulus  came  from  inert  matter  and  consequently,  intellect  is 
primarily  a  mental  reaction  upon  inert  matter.    We  then  come  to 
the  inevitable  conclusion  that  the  purpose  of  intellect  is  to  think 
matter,  and  not  only  is  its  purpose  to  think  matter  but,  since  it 
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owes  its  origin  to  matter,  it  can  think  nothing  else  but  matter, 
it  cannot  think  life.  Life  is  internal,  restless,  endless,  continu- 
ous motion ;  matter  is  external,  finite,  inert,  limited,  stable.  That 
which  thinks  matter  must  partake  of  the  nature  of  matter  and 
therefore  cannot  think  that  which  is  directly,  essentially  differ- 
ent from  it,  life.  Intellect,  then,  cannot  think  life.  Scientific 
thought,  then,  must  remain  the  domain  of  intellect  and  from 
this  point  of  view  we  are  right  in  saying  that  all  knowledge,  in- 
tellectual knowledge,  is  due  to  experience  and  reflection.  And 
this  is  the  field  of  psychology  and  upon  this  have  we  based  our 
educational  procedure. 

But  is  this  the  whole  of  the  problem?  What  is  the  purpose 
of  knowledge  ?  What  does  it  serve  ?  Is  it  merely  to  fit  us  to  our 
material  environment,  to  show  us  our  place  in  nature,  is  it  only 
one-sided,  material,  or  has  it  a  value  beyond  the  mere  physical? 
For  what,  on  all  sides,  does  knowledge,  which  is  the  aim  of  educa- 
tion, exist  ? 

To  Bergson,  knowledge  is  life,  the  two  terms  are  synonymous. 
The  knowledge  that  has  not  life  for  its  aim  is  knowledge  devital- 
ized. Knowledge  exists  for  life  and  not  life  for  knowledge.  We 
do  not  live  to  learn  but  learn  to  live,  not  merely  in  the  physical 
sense,  that  of  the  material  adaptation  of  an  organism  to  a  ma- 
terial environment,  which  is  the  fimction  of  the  intellect,  or  that 
of  scientific  thought,  but  also  in  a  deeper  sense,  in  a  vital  sense, 
in  the  life  that  moves,  urges,  creates,  modifies.  This  is  the  life 
that  is  real  and  for  which  knowledge  should  exist,  for  only  through 
a  comprehension  of  life  can  we  fathom  the  true  source  of  knowl- 
edge. My  proposition  is,  then,  that  since  the  theory  of  the 
source  of  knowledge  advocated  by  psychology  takes  into  considera- 
tion intellectual  or  scientific  thought  only,  and  since  intellectual 
thought,  by  its  very  purpose,  is  limited  to  reflection  concerning 
inert  matter,  it  is  inadequate  as  a  guide  in  educational  procedure 
which  should  concern  itself  with  life,  which  is  not  a  science,  dead 
matter,  but  very  definite,  indefinable,  pulsating,  super-cerebral 
striving.  And  since  we  limit  ourselves  to  a  thought  process  that 
can  comprehend  inert,  lifeless  matter  only  our  education  is  na- 
turally enough  lifeless  and  motionless. 

Knowledge  exists  for  life.  If  it  does  not  broaden  life,  appre- 
hend it  in  its  very  essence,  make  it  increasingly  more  significant 
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and  more  worth  while  living,  it  does  but  partly  fulfil  its  pur- 
pose. And  yet  life  is  not  known  as  an  external  thing,  apprehended 
by  the  senses  in  space  or  time  and  therefolre  the  pure  sense-knowl- 
edge theory  must  be  inadequate  for  its  understanding.  Educa- 
tion that  is  based  on  scientific  methods  can,  consequently,  min- 
ister only  to  material,  physical  needs  but  cannot  contribute  an 
iota  of  enlightenment,  of  understanding  concerning  life  itself. 
And  yet  there  must  be  a  provision  in  human  mentality  tKat  would 
make  life  in  its  very  essence  comprehensible  and  bring  it  within 
our  reach,  a  power  beyond  mere  material  knowledge,  and  which 
holds  the  secret  of  vital  knowledge,  if  we  could  only  find  the 
means  to  bring  that  power  to  the  surface,  harness  it  to  our  in- 
tellect and  make  it  serve  our  purpose. 

Wherein  lies  that  power?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  not 
within  the  scope  of  my  present  argument.  But  the  suggested 
theory  concerning  the  origin  of  mind  yields  us  a  few  thoughts 
that  might  be  worth  mentioning. 

We  have  said  that  the  purpose  of  intellect  is  to  think  matter. 
There  is,  however,  a  distinction  between  thinking  about  matter 
and  thinking  oneself  into  matter.  Thus  there  is  a  difference 
between  thinking  about  the  ocean  and  thinking  oneself  into  the 
ocean.  An  illustration  will  make  this  clear.  Supposing  two  men, 
one  a  scientist,  the  other,  let  us  say  an  artist,  are  traveling  across 
the  ocean.  What  would  be  their  respective  attitudes  towards  the 
immense  sheet  of  water?  The  scientist  would  immediately  pro- 
ceed to  analyze  the  ocean  into  its  constituent  parts,  salt  and  water, 
while  to  the  artist  it  would  appeal  mainly  for  its  beauty,  its 
peace  or  agitation,  as  a  contrast  with  his  own  state  of  mind, 
his  own  life,  and  thus  might  even  lead  him  to  self-expression  in 
the  form  of  a  painting.  The  scientist  thought  about  the  ocean, 
as  a  separate  thing  from  himself,  and  has  even  destroyed  its  iden- 
tity, for  after  his  analyses  it  is  no  longer  an  ocean  but  !N'ACL 
and  HgO,  while  the  artist  has  thought  himself  into  the  ocean,  has 
read  his  life  into  it  and*  thus  has  realized  its  true  value  to  him,  to 
the  very  essence  of  his  being.  The  one  has  thought  intellectually, 
the  other,  vitally.  But  our  thinking,  based  as  it  is  primarily  on 
intellect,  is  precisely  of  that  type.  We  think  and  train  our 
students  mainly  to  think  about  things  and  not  to  think  ourselves 
into  things,  make  things  a  part  of  ourselves,  to  suit  our  person- 
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ality  and  to  express  ourselves  through  those  things,  but  instead 
of  that  we  allow  matter  to  use  our  intellect  as  a  mechanism  for 
its  purpose.  Our  mind  is  passive  in  the  presence  of  external 
phenomena  instead  of  being  an  active  agent  penetrating  itself 
into  the  matter  presented  to  it.  The  function  of  intellect  truly  is  to 
fit  the  organism  to  its  environment,  but  no  less  should  it  be  its 
function  to  fit  the  environment  to  the  ever  changing,  ever  cre- 
ating, vital  consciousness.  This,  is  seems  to  me,  is  the  secret  of 
the  great  creative  geniuses  that  the  world  has  produced  in  litera- 
ture and  art,  and,  if  we  but  kept  this  fact  in  mind  in  our  educa- 
tional procedure,  how  individuality,  originality,  and  initiative, 
for  which  we  all  crave,  would  begin  to  blossom  in  the  young 
minds  of  our  students.  We  have  separated  in  our  educational 
practice  the  theory  of  knowledge,  which  rests  upon  the  action  of 
external  objects  upon  intellect  and  the  automatic  reaction  of  the 
intellect  upon  its  stimuli,  from  the  theory  of  life,  which  is  based 
upon  the  living  action  of  super-intellectual  consciousness,  crea- 
tive mind,  upon  inert  matter. 

The  above  statements  commit  me  at  once  to  the  doctrine  of 
innate  ideas.  And  I  make  no  attempt  to  evade  the  charge.  It 
is  doubtful,  of  course,  whether  a  human  organism  which  had 
never  been  exposed  to  external  stimuli  would  have  any  thought 
life  whatsoever.  But  it  is  more  certain,  to  my  mind,  that  a  hu- 
man photographic  machine  which  allows  facts  to  be  impressed 
upon  it  just  as  the  camera  impresses  a  definite  form  upon  a  sen- 
sitive plate,  without  slightest  modification,  is  in  no  respect  su- 
perior in  usefulness  to  the  first.  And  often  our  pupils  are  noth- 
ing more  than  such  sensitive  plates  upon  which  are  photographed 
facts  furnished  by  the  teacher  without  any  more  living,  vital  re- 
sponse than  that  of  the  camera  plate.  The  mind  is  so  clogged  up 
with  facts,  that  that  which  is  most  essential,  most  worth  while, 
individual  force,  originality,  pure  thought,  has  no  room  to  flow. 
The  brain  is  used  primarily  as  a  sensitive  impressionable  plate 
upon  which  there  may  be  recorded,  more  or  less  permanently, 
facts  presented  to  it  by  the  operator,  and  which  may  be  repro- 
duced more  or  less  distinctly  when  found  necessary.  But  this 
should  be  but  the  beginning  of  the  educative  process.  These 
brain  impressions  must  go  deeper  and  awaken  those  mental  pow- 
ers that  lie  beyond  mere  superficial  thought,  call  it  instinct,  in- 
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tuition,  that  penetrate  and  work  themselves  into  these  impres- 
sions and  make  them  subservient  to  life.  Such  thought  processes 
make  for  true  progress.  Such  is  the  mental  activity  of  the  true 
scientist,  the  philosopher  scientist,  the  artist  scientist,  who  sees 
nature  first  through  his  individuality  and  only  second  for  her- 
self. This  is  the  mental  attitude  we  ought  to  aim  to  develop  in 
the  growing  minds  of  our  students. 

I  have  mentioned  previously  that  we  allow  facts  to  clog  our 
minds  to  a  degree  that  they  obstruct  the  flow  of  vital  thought.  A 
good  illustration  of  this  fact  may  be  drawn  from  the  position  that 
the  science  of  psychology  has  now  assumed  in  the  mind  of  the 
uncritical  teacher.  The  study  of  phychology  in  its  relation  to  edu- 
cational procedure  has  brought  us  to  a  point  where  we  look  upon 
the  child  as  a  complicated  mental  machine  which  it  is  our  busi- 
ness to  analyze  to  see  how  it  works  and  then  to  work  it  for  all 
it  is  worth.  It  is  like  a  Punch  and  Judy  show.  All  we  have  to 
do  after  having  analyzed  the  brain  is  to  attach  strings  to  the 
mental  function  and  pull  the  string  to  get  the  desired  response. 
Physiological  psychology,  as  we  have  accepted  it  as  a  guide  for 
all  mental  ailments,  and  as  we  have  allowed  its  facts  to  crowd  our 
minds,  is  in  danger  of  de-humanizing  the  teaching  process  by 
leading  the  teacher  to  adopt  an  artificial,  mechanical  attitude  that 
considers  the  pupil  as  composed  of  senses,  brain  centers,  ganglia, 
etc.,  and  thus  losing  all  human  contact  and  natural  interest  in 
the  student ;  to  feel  towards  him  that  sympathy  that  makes  educa- 
tion a  human  instead  of  a  machine  process.  Do  we  say  that  old 
methods  were  mechanical  ?  They  were.  But  are  our  psychologi- 
cal methods  less  so  ?  We  have  substituted  scientific  machine 
methods  for  unscientific  artificial  ways,  both  of  them  neglecting 
the  fact  that  the  child  is  anything  more  than  a  brain  machine  for 
us  to  operate  on.  We  might  be  the  wiser  for  our  substitution,  but 
we  are  hardly  the  better,  I  mean  more  human.  Psychological 
facts  are  clogging  the  minds  of  the  teacher  and  prevent  the  flow 
of  real  human  sympathy  towards  the  child  whose  mental  activity 
is  by  far  more  influenced  by  his  temperament,  mood,  sympathies, 
likes  or  dislikes,  inclinations,  etc.,  than  any  artificial  bait  that 
the  teacher  may  place  before  him  and  guaranteed  by  Doctor  Psy- 
chology to  attract  his  attention  or  interest. 
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By  Helejst  H.  McCandless,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

j3iiiiimminiiiiiiiiiiiiEjj)|TCATII^G  the  Pacific  Northwest  cannot  be  done 
I  jrn  I  as  in  the  more  established  centers  where  time  has 
I  r^  I  worn  the  way  and  money  is  ever  ready  from  those 
I  I   who  have  trod  the  path  before  and  realize  that  the 

Ijiiiimiiiiiaiiiiiiiniiitl  greatest  good  they  can  do  is  to  educate  the  boy  of 
I  I   today.     The  country  is  new,  the  needs  have  ever 

I  I   been  great,  nature's  resources  are  many  but  demand 

ii*jmHiiiiiiiaiiiiiiHiiiic«i*  j2ioney  for  development.  The  improvements  in 
city  and  town  draw  upon  the  purse-strings  and  only  by  the  wisest 
management  have  the  legislatures  so  apportioned  the  money  at 
their  disposal  that  school  and  college  could  exist  at  all. 

Down  in  the  hearts  of  those  stalwart  pioneers,  the  founders  of 
our  great  Northwest — they  who  crossed  the  plains  and  worked 
with  the  martyred  Marcus  Whitman — ^was  ever  the  thought  of 
progress.  To  their  work,  to  their  achievement,  and  to  the  noble 
souls  who  followed  do  we  today  owe  our  civilization,  our  schools, 
our  homes  and  even  this  land,  which,  at  that  time  the  happy 
Limting  ground  of  all,  was  desired  alike  by  the  British  and 
those  of  far  Oregon.  And  what  did  our  pioneers  do  ?  What  was 
their  very  first  thought?  To  build  a  school  to  fit  the  younger 
generation  to  carry  on  the  work  which  had  been  started. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Walla  Walla  (land  of  many  waters)  this 
little  band  of  home-seekers  settled.  ••  They  built  their  homes,  tilled 
the  soil,  built  their  mill,  church  and  school,  molested  and  even 
massacred  by  the  Indians  they  sought  to  aid.  Some,  however, 
survived  and  nourished  the  thought  which  had  brought  them  so 
far.  Often  discouraged  they  were  but  ever  true  to  their  ideals 
and  never  knowing  the  word  fail.  Back  through  the  snows  of 
winter,  on  horseback,  went  Whitman  to  Washington,  D.  C.  to 
plead  for,  to  beseech,  and  to  save  this  land  around  about  "the 
Oregon." 

After  the  massacre  of  Whitman,  the  white  people  drew  nearer 
the  trading  post  of  Astoria.  To  the  Willamette  Valley  came  de- 
velopment.    At  Forest  Grove,  in  1847,  was  started  as  an  out- 
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growth  of  the  old  mission  school  and  the  school  for  the  children 
of  the  missionaries,  ^^an  academy  which  was  to  grow  into  a  col- 
lege." This  is  Pacific  University  of  today  and  its  strength  and 
character  were  gained  from  such  men  as  Reverend  Horace  Lyman, 
E.  A.  Tanner,  afterward  President  of  Illinois  College,  Reverend 
Thomas  Condon,  the  geologist.  Dr.  A.  J.  Anderso^,  later  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Washington  and  of  Whitman  College, 
Professor  W.  D.  Lyman,  the  historian,  Charles  J.  Bushnell,  the 
present  able  head  of  Pacific  University,  and  Professor  Joseph 
Marsh,  who  after  forty  years  of  uninterrupted  teaching  was  re- 
tired, in  1907,  on  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 
-  In  1858  the  citizens  of  Portland  began  their  first  term  of 
school  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers.  The  community  was  di- 
vided upon  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  expending  money  for 
such  purposes.  For  five  years  the  battle  was  waged,  and  at  last 
won,  by  the  eagerness  and  activity  of  Reverend  Horace  Lyman,  Jo- 
seph Failing,  D.  R.  Carson  and  others.  For  one  thousand  dol- 
lars a  block,  then  mostly  all  timber,  was  bought.  A  unit  of  a 
school  building  was  erected,  later  becoming  a  $70,000.00  struc- 
ture, and  Portland's  first  high  school  building.  This  block,  in. 
1883,  was  sold  to  the  :N"orthwest  Terminal  Co.  for  $75,000.00, 
and  upon  it  today  stands  the  Portland  Hotel. 

In  1834  Jason  Lee  opened  an  Indian  Mission  in  a  log  cabin 
ten  miles  below  Salem ;  later  this  school  was  moved  to  what  is  now 
the  campus  of  Willamette  University.  The  white  settlers  of 
AVillamette  Valley  planned  a  school  for  their  children,  they  bought 
the  Indian  School  property  and  this  became  the  cradle  of  Willa- 
mette University.  Many  of  the  buildings  of  Willamette,  one  of 
which  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  were  presented  by 
those  public-spirited  citizens  who  appreciate  the  worth  of  an  educa- 
tion. The  endowment  is  large  and  in  1911  was  greatly  aided  by 
James  J.  Hill.  The  lines  followed  by  this  institution,  the  strength 
of  its  courses,  the  thoughts  with  which  it  inspired  its  students  have 
been  amply  shown  by  the  great  success  in  life  of  its  alumni.  Pro- 
fessor Thomas  Condon,  one  of  the  leading  geologists  of  the  coun- 
try, has  done  much  in  the  upbuilding  of  Willamette  University, 
The  present  President  is  Dr.  Carl  G.  Doney. 

Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Dr.  W.  J.  Kerr,  President,  sit- 
uated at  Corvallis,  has  a  wonderful  location,  buildings  and  equip- 
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ment.  Its  instructors  understand  that  by  helping  the  boy  and  girl 
find  the  avocation  for  which  they  have  a  natural  bent  the  best 
citizens  are  made.  The  work  here  is  splendid,  the  environment 
and  surroundings  exceptional. 

Keed  College  is  located  at  Portland  and  is  the  outcome  of  the 
desire  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simeon  Keed  to  be  of  the  highest  possible 
service  to  the  Northwest,  resulting  in  the  willing  of  most  of  their 
fortune  for  the  establishment  of  this  college.  The  two  facts  which 
stand  out  pre-eminently  about  the  college,  and  which  have  held  the 
attention  of  educators  all  over  the  land,  are  that  the  producing  en- 
dowment of  $3,000,000.00  is  being  used  exclusively  for  college 
work,  and  that  no  university  work  will  be  attempted.  This  is  one 
of  the  newer  colleges,  established  in  1904,  and  doing  exceedingly 
good  work. 

To  the  north  of  Portland  across  "the  Oregon"  (Columbia 
River)  the  State  of  Washington,  although  the  most  remote  of 
any  in  the  Union  has  carried  on  a  most  wonderful  educational 
work.  The  University  of  Washington,  to  the  presidency  of  which 
that  well  known  educator,  Dr.  Henry  Suzallo,  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity (]^.  Y.).has  recently  been  called,  is  located  at  Seattle  upon 
Puget  Sound.  Asa  Mercer  was  its  first  president.  Oberlin  Col- 
lege had  just  graduated  him  and  although  brimful  of  college 
spirit  and  seeking  adventure  the  plans  for  a  territorial  university 
appealed  to  him.  He  donned  rough  clothes  and  went  out  to  grub 
stumps.  The  head  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  Daniel  Bag- 
ley,  the  "Father  of  the  University''  w^as  scored  by  many  who  did 
not  appreciate  nor  realize  what  this  grand  work  was  to  become. 
Much  opposition  was  aroused  in  the  legislature  because  of  the 
success^  of  the  Commissioners  "building  a  university  out  of  noth- 
ing.'' They  charged  that  lands  were  being  sacrificed  to  create 
the  fund.  Many  were  the  struggles  and  hard  were  the  beginnings 
of  this  pioneer  university.  Only  those  who  have  spent  their 
lives  working  for  the  upbuilding  of  schools  of  higher  education 
can  realize  the  struggles  of  these  early  days. 

When  Charles  W.  Eliot  of  Harvard  visited  the  University  he 
asked  one  of  the  professors  what  chair  he  occupied.  As  the  sub- 
jects he  taught,  zoology,  botany,  physiology,  chemistry,  etc.  were 
enumerated  President  Eliot  said,  "Oh,  I  see  you  don't  occupy  a 
chair,  you  occupy  a  settee." 
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There  came  a  day  when  finances  were  low,  the  legislature 
without  funds  and  hard  times  ready  to  blast  the  work  in  its 
infancy.  In  1877,  Dr.  A.  J.  Anderson,  a  Knox  graduate,  was 
called  to  the  presidency  and  at  the  helm  succeeded  in  raising 
enough  money  to  save  the  University,  but  not  until  all  other 
avenues  had  failed,  and  he  had  turned  in  his  need  to  Henry  Vil- 
lard,  the  railroad  man  of  yesterday.  Seattle  grew,  the  ten-acre 
campus  which  at  first  had  been  surrounded  by  deep  woods,  was 
now  within  the  business  limits.  A  larger  campus,  a  more  quiet 
place,  seven  miles  out  upon  the  shores  of  Lake  Washington,  but 
within  the  city  limits,  was  chosen.  Many  there  were  who  wished 
to  retain  the  old  ten-acre  grounds,  with  the  fine  colonial  buildings, 
overlooking  Puget  Sound,  the  Cascade  Mountains  and  the  Olym- 
pics, as  a  park  where  Seattle,  with  all  its  rush  of  business,  could 
rest  and  draw  a  breath  in  passing  by ;  but  the  enormous  value  of 
the  land,  the  demands  of  the  rapidly  growing  city  during  the  rush 
of  the  nineties  to  Alaska  caused  the  Board  of  Regents  to  rent  the 
property,  which  resulted  in  this  sightly  place  being  lowered  to  the 
street  grades  about  it  and  business  claiming  it  forever.  Dr.  Har- 
rington, William  Edwards,  Charles  Reeves,  Dr.  Frank  Graves 
and  Dr.  Thomas  Kane  were  among  the  later  presidents,  each 
meeting  the  struggles  and  smoothing  the  way  for  the  Washing- 
ton of  today. 

Upon  the  grounds  of  the  new  campus  later  was  held  the  Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific  Exposition,  for  which  the  citizens  of  Seattle 
raised  $1,000,000.00  in  a  day,  with  an  old  university  student  at 
the  helm.  Many  of  the  exposition  buildings  were  afterward 
used  for  the  university,  some  were  torn  down  and  perhaps  others 
should  be.  When  speaking  to  the  present  legislature  of  the  build- 
ings and  their  conditions  President  Landes  remarked,  "From 
one  we  removed  a  mummy,  as  the  building  was  considered  un- 
safe, but  we  had  to  move  300  pupils  right  in.  Had  plenty  of 
pupils,  only  had  one  mummy."  The  Agricultural  College  is  lo- 
cated in  the  heart  of  the  great  wheat  belt  of  Eastern  Washing- 
ton, and  is  most  amply  supplied  with  buildings  and  apparatus. 

And  back  this  brings  us  to  the  Valley  of  the  Walla  Walla, 
where  Cushing  Eells,  one  of  the  little  band  of  missionaries  de- 
sired to  build  a  memorial  to  their  leader  Marcus  Whitman,  a 
monument  not  of  cold  clay,  nor  marble,  but  of  living  men.     A 
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college  lie  proposed  to  build  as  a  monument  and  to  this  end  lie 
sacrificed  and  saved,  paying  most  all  of  the  salaries,  in  the 
earliest  days,  from  his  own  scant  savings  and  when  no  money 
was  left  he  taught  the  school  himself  to  keep  it  open.  Kev.  P.  B. 
Chamberlin,  a  man  of  earnest  Christian  character,  was  its 
first  president  and  worked  nobly  at  its  head.  In  1881,  Alexander 
J.  Anderson,  the  president  of  the  Territorial  University  at  Se- 
attle was  obtained  as  president  and  guided  it  for  ten  years  through 
its  changes  from  Whitman  Seminary  to  Whitman  College.  Dr. 
Anderson,  in  his  life  work  of  re-creating  schools  and  colleges,  has 
been  called  the  "pioneer  school  builder  of  the  E'orthwest" ;  one  of 
his  sons  following  him  along  these  lines,  was  made  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction  in  Manilla  following  the  period  of  in- 
surrection of  1898-99. 

The  Christian  element  has  always  been  in  mind  at  Whitman. 
The  idea  of  the  founder  being  so  instilled  in  the  pupils  that  dis- 
cipline seemed  almost  unneeded — all  were  striving  for  the  same 
purposes,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  and  be  worthy  of  the  man 
"who  added  three  stars  to  the  flag,  won  an  empire  and  a  death- 
less name."  Stephen  B.  Penrose,  one  of  the  members  of  a  band 
of  young  theologians  who  graduated  from  Yale  and  came  west 
in  1890,  has  been  at  the  head  of  Whitman  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  A  man  of  broad  views,  decided  executive  ability  and  fine 
personality  and  to  his  efforts  greatly  are  due  the  large  endowment 
of  the  Whitman  of  today.  The  college  is  a  strong  factor  in  the 
education  of  the  !N'orthwest. 

Just  over  the  border  line  from  Walla  Walla  is  the  state  of 
Idaho  where  at  Moscow  the  legislature  has  built  the  State  Uni- 
versity. Here  we  find  many  fine  buildings  and  a  most  able 
faculty.  "No  tuition  is  charged.  The  library  in  this  institution 
gives  an  exceptional  advantage  to  its  students.  Strong  work  is 
being  done  at  this  university.  Idaho  is  well  provided  with  edu- 
cational institutions.  The  College  of  Idaho  at  Caldwell,  a  very 
fine  school,  Academy  of  Idaho  at  Pocatello,  Coeur  d'Alene  Col- 
lege at  Coeur  d'Alene  and  many  others. 

Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho  all  have  splendid  normal  schools. 
Early  these  states  realized  that  to  educate  the  young,  to  properly 
prepare  the  mind  and  to  make  it  receptive  the  trained  teacher 
is  essential.    The  state  normals  are  doing  much  good  work  in  train- 
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ing  teachers  in  the  practical  work  of  teaching.  Larger  appro- 
priations are  always  made  by  the  legislatures  for  this  work. 

The  work  of  the  high  schools  throughout  the  Pacific  Northwest 
is  of  a  high  order,  and  all  of  the  larger  cities  have  ex- 
ceptionally fine  buildings,  several  costing  about  half  a  million 
dollars  and  the  equipment  includes  all  that  is  modern  and  useful. 
The  practical  was  ever  in  the  minds  of  the  builders,  domestic 
science  and  mechanical  training  being  given  abundant  room,  gym- 
nasiums, well-equipped  with  apparatus  always  included,  and 
swimming  tanks  are  in  some  of  the  newer  buildings. 

I^ot  only  do  the  high  schools  follow  the  newer  avocations, 
many  of  the  graded  schools  have  arrangement  for  the  same.  One 
in  Portland,  Oregon,  also  has  a  movable  salesroom  where  in- 
struction in  buying  and  selling  are  given,  such  placards  dis- 
played about  the  walls  as,  "Pay  today,  trust  tomorrow",  "Man  is 
made  of  dust.    Dust  settles.     Be  a  Man." 

Because  of  all  the  systematic  work  and  earnest  endeavors  of 
its  educators,  the  state  of  Washington  has  been  accredited  the 
first  in  education  according  to  the  Eussell  Sage  Foundation.  And 
why  is  this  ?  It  is  not  due  alone  to  the  resourcefulness  of  the  edu- 
cational boards,  to  the  energy  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, to  the  tireless  work  of  city  superintendents  and  those 
of  the  county,  but  it  is  also  due  to  the  fact  that  over  one-third  of 
the  teachers  of  the  graded  schools  in  Washington,  those  who 
come  into  the  daily  life  of  the  child,  are  trained  at  accredited 
normal  schools  and  universities  and  an  additional  one-third  have 
high  school  standing. 

In  Alaska  in  1913,  there  was  an  enrollment  of  3,563  pupils, 
with  a  teaching  force  of  Rve  superintendents,  one  hundred  and  nine 
teachers,  eleven  physicians,  nine  nurses  and  three  hospital  at- 
tendants. Seventy-seven  schools  were  maintained.  Instruction 
in  cooking,  carpentry  and  sewing  are  emphasized.  There  are 
about  25,000  natives  living  in  villages  scattered  along  the  coast, 
on  the  great  rivers  and  on  remote  islands.  Some  are  living  upon 
the  frozen  ocean.  Many  of  these  villages  have  no  other  communi- 
cation with  the  world  than  the  visit  of  the  United  States  revenue 
cutter  on  its  annual  cruise,  or  the  supply  vessel  sent  out  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education.  In  many  communities  the  only  elevating 
power  is  the  school.     The  building  often  contains  besides  the 
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recitation  room,  the  quarters  of  the  teacher,  an  industrial  room 
and  a  laundry  and  bath  for  the  use  of  the  native  community.  The 
school  room  is  often  used  for  public  meetings,  for  discussion  of 
matters  for  advancement  of  the  village  and  occasionally  for  social 
purposes. 

The  test  of  the  efficiency  of  any  college  is  the  citizenship  of  its 
^  alumni.  In  the  Northwest,  abundant  proof  is  given  of  the  worth 
of  our  colleges  by  the  thousands  of  former  students  and  gradu- 
ates who  have  become  teachers,  professors,  ministers,  missionaries, 
congressmen,  judges  of  county,  superior,  circuit,  supreme  and 
United  States  courts,  editors,  authors,  explorers,  librarians,  mu- 
nicipal officers,  physicians,  United  States  attorneys  and  sena- 
tors, governors,  attorneys,  consuls  and  scores  of  prominent  and 
successful  citizens. 


To-morrow 


To-morrow  smiles.     She  will  the  soul  emancipate. 
Hang  now  your  yoke  of  fear  upon  her  gate. 
To-morrow's  beacon  lights  the  crooked  thoroughfare 
And  shines  from  bridge  to  bridge 
Until  the  night  is  passed  and  you  are  there. 
Where  ? 

Where  you  shall  yet  escape  the  unnamed  thing 
Which  is  the  cause  of  all  your  suffering. 
I^ear  Death's  dark  well? 
Mayhap,  if  you  rebel 
And  drag  before  To-morrow's  mercy  seat 
Too  many  unemployed  Yesterday's  replete 
With  selfish  aims. 

To-morrow  smiles.     Always  she  names 
A  chance 

For  our  deliverance. 

Minnie  E.  Hays. 


I 


American  Notes — Editorial 

In  considering  the  important  subject  of  moral  instruction  in  the 
public  schools  we  are  confronted  with  a  situation  which,  apart  from 
merely  theoretical  considerations,  justifies  us  in  speaking  of  "the 
physical  basis  of  morality."  To  be  sure,  in  the  last  analysis  the  right 
or  wrong  of  any  action  is  not  determined  by  mere  physical  condi- 
tions. But  these  strongly  incline  us  toward  or  away  from  choices  and 
actions  which  are  moral  or  immoral.  Especially  in  the  schools,  where 
we  are  dealing  with  immature  minds,  should  we  be  careful  to  re- 
member that  physical  conditions  powerfully  influence  behavior  and 
often  determine  character.  It  becomes  us,  therefore,  to  build  our 
moral  training  on  as  firm  and  favorable  a  physical  basis  as  possible. 
It  will  go  a  long  way  toward  success  in  school  government  and  school 
teaching  if  physical  conditions  at  home  and  school  are  carefully 
looked  into  and  if  there  is  a  good  measure  of  co-operation  between 
parents  and  teachers  in  producing  the  best  possible  influences  to  make 
the  children  thoughtful,  obedient  and  studious.  Often  a  most  un- 
manageable child  or  one  who  has  seemed  incurably  stupid  and  dull 
in  his  studies  can  be  made  over  into  an  obedient  and  bright  pupil  by 
the  discovery  and  removal  of  some  untoward  condition  that  has  been 
the  entire,  though  unsuspected,  cause  of  his  deficiencies.  Sometimes 
this  cause  is  a  physical  defect  in  the  child  himself  which  can  be 
treated  and  perhaps  removed  by  a  physician.  This  fact  has  led  to  the 
important  modern  improvement  in  our  public  school  system  of  hav- 
ing a  regular  school  physician  and  making  a  physical  examination, 
periodically,  of  every  child,  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  any  phy- 
sical impediments  to  his  proper  development.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  trouble  is  not  an  actual  defect  in  the  child,  but  rather  unfavorable 
conditions  of  some  kind  at  home  or  elsewhere  that  are  more  or  less 
obscure  and  difficult  to  discover  or  to  remedy.  Nevertheless,  they 
should  be  diligently  sought  for.  Here  is  an  important  field  of  effort, 
a  splendid  opportunity  for  achievement  for  an  earnest,  consecrated 
teacher.  For,  to  save  for  an  orderly,  scholarly  and  successful  life 
one  pupil  who  is  manifestly  on  the  wrong  track  and  in  danger  of 
total  failure,  is  a  far  greater  satisfaction  and  a  far  better  proof  of 
good  teaching  than  to  carry  along  the  bright  and  able  pupils  through 
their  daily  work  and  final  examinations.  We  would  remind  those  of 
our  readers  who  are  teachers,  as  they  are  starting  out  on  a  new  year's 
work,  of  this  splendid  opportunity  that  lies  before  most  of  them.  Make 
a  specialty  of  studying  into  the  cases  of  individual  pupils  who  are 
backward  in  their  studies  or  apparently  incorrigible  in  their  behavior. 
See  if  you  cannot  find  out  and  remedy  the  causes  of  this  state  of 
things.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  we  believe  the  trouble  will  be  found 
to  be  in  some  unfavorable  physical  conditions.  Practically  if  not 
theoretically  there  is  a  physical  basis  of  morality,  and  we  are  morally 
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culpable  ourselves  if  we  do  not  found  our  moral  and  intellectual  in- 
struction on  a  sound  physical  basis. 


Quite  in  line  with  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph is  the  argument  presented  in  a  reprint  which  has  come  to  hand 
from  the  Journal  of  the  Military  Service  Institution,  by  Lucius  Howe, 
M.  D.,  a  Professor  in  the  University  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  His  contribu- 
tion to  the  above  named  Journal  is  entitled  "A  Brief  for  Military 
Education  in  our  Schools  and  Colleges."  He  claims  that  our  pres- 
ent system  of  education  is  insufficient  and  imperfect,  that  it  helps  to 
produce  spinal  curvature  and  near-sightedness,  permits  minor  ail- 
ments to  pass  unnoticed,  and  encourages  the  propagation  of  communi- 
cable diseases  dangerous  to  life."  "In  college,"  he  says,  "it  makes 
athletes  of  a  few  and  leaves  the  majority  undeveloped;  and  it  al- 
lows the  majority  of  both  young  men  and  women  to  remain  ignorant 
of  important  physical  facts."  He  claims  that  neither  character  nor 
efficiency  is  developed  by  our  public  school  system  as  well  as  it  might 
be.  Dr.  Howe^s  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  "to  bring  the  De- 
partment of  School  Hygiene,  as  far  as  possible,  under  Federal  su- 
pervision, preferably  under  the  Public  Health  Service,  or  the  War 
Department,  or  in  part  under  each."  He  would  develop  public  in- 
terest and  intelligence  upon  the  subject;  secure  the  services  of  teach- 
ers trained  to  teach  physical  education;  have  all  the  school  children 
subjected  to  physical  examination  by  competent  physicians;  and  fol- 
low up  these  examinations  by  more  or  less  military  training.  He  cites 
the  Boy  Scout  movement  and  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  as  spontaneous 
movements  in  the  right  direction,  which  although  only  five  years  old, 
are  already  estimated  to  have  enrolled  over  a  quarter  of  a  million. 
The  young  men  in  college  should  be  developed  by  the  manual  of 
arms,  marching,  camping  and  camp  cooking,  pontoon-building,  wire- 
less plants,  aviation,  etc.  and  by  practice  on  shipboard  by  those  who 
live  near  the  coast.  In  these  ways  this  writer  thinks  that  the  schools 
and  colleges  could  make  a  real  contribution  to  our  country's  prepared- 
ness for  war,  should  war  become  a  necessity;  and  at  the  same  time 
develop  much  more  fully  than  they  are  now  doing  the  virtues  of  self- 
control  and  self-sacrifice,  respect  for  authority,  deference  to  elders, 
good  manners,  and  regard  for  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  others. 
"Finally,"  says  Dr.  Howe,  "let  us  see  how  this  plan  might  give 
strength  to  the  nation  in  time  of  need.  Without  going  into  detail  it 
may  be  stated  that  an  estimate  from  the  statistics  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  shows  that  each  year  over  400,000  boys  leave  the  grammar 
schools.  In  other  words,  in  about  eight  years  after  the  adoption  of 
such  a  plan  that  number  of  boys  would  have  grown  up  to  fourteen  or 
fifteen  with  better  skeletons,  better  muscles,  and  with  enough  training 
in  obedience,  exactness,  promptness,  and  other  traits,  to  make  a  large 
part  of  them  acceptable  as  recruits  when  they  become  eighteen.   That 
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is,  about  fourteen  years  after  the  inauguration  of  the  plan,  a  good 
part  of  at  least  four  hundred  thousand  would  then  and  each  year 
thereafter  be  added  to  the  list  of  these  potential  defenders  of  the  na- 
tion. The  young  men  who  went  to  college  would  then  be  graduating 
at  the  rate  of  a  little  over  sixteen  thousand  every  year,  most  of  them 
with  good  physique  and  training  for  officers.  The  school  and  college 
records  would  show,  moreover,  just  which  pupils  are  the  most  fit  phy- 
sically and  capable  generally. 

It  should  be  noted  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  wait  fourteen  years  or 
even  four  years  to  obtain  some  such  results.  If  military  education 
were  at  once  adopted  in  the  high  schools  and  colleges  only,  the  young 
men  there  would,  within  one  year,  begin  to  show  the  great  advantages 
of  such  training.'^ 

We  have  quoted  thus  fully  from  this'  "Brief  for  Military  Edu- 
cation in  our  Schools  and  Colleges''  because  we  believe  this  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  live  educational  topics  of  the  present  and  the 
immediate  future.  During  the  past  year  Education  contained  an 
article  on  "Federal  Aid  to  Military  Education  in  Colleges,"  by  Thomas 
Marshall  Spaulding  and  one  on  "The  Educational  Development  of 
the  Navy,"  by  Walter  B.  Norris;  and  a  little  while  previously  one 
by  Professor  Wallace  N.  Stearns  on  "Ethical  Value  of  Military  Train- 
ing in  the  Army  and  Navy."  These  articles  have  been  widely  copied 
and  commented  upon  with  approval  by  The  Army  and  Navy  Journal 
and  other  papers,  thus  showing  a  popular  interest  and  belief  in  the 
power  and  duty  of  the  public  schools  to  make  a  real  contribution  in 
time  of  need  for  the  nation's  defence.  Current  events  forcibly  con- 
firm these  sentiments.  The  schools  should  lead,  not  simply  follow 
public  opinion.  They  should  be  nurseries  of  patriotism  and  all  civic 
virtue  and  efficiency. 


An  advance  step  of  great  importance  has  recently  been  taken  by 
New  York  University  in  establishing  a  new  Department  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  of  backward  and  defective  children.  Large  numbers 
of  such  children  are  to  be  found  in  every  city  of  considerable  size  and 
their  presence  in  the  regular  classes  of  the  public  schools  is  good 
neither  for  themselves  nor  for  the  normal  children.  To  teach  such 
pupils  is  an  expert  job  and  one  that  requires  special  training.  The 
step  taken  by  New  York  University  has  been  taken  none  too  soon.  It 
will  be  followed  by  similar  action  in  many  other  leading  institutions. 


Occidental  College  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  takes  high  ground  in 
limiting  the  Freshman  Class  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  members,  all  of 
whom  must  be  admitted  without  "conditions"  and  must  be  able  truth- 
fully to  say  that  they  intend  to  remain  at  least  two  years.  Thus  "Oc- 
cidental" seeks  to  build  up  a  good  constituency  well  prepared  for  col- 
lege and  with  some  definite  ideas,  in  advance,  about  what  they  want  in 
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going  to  college.     This  is  a  high  standard  which  will  doubtless  insure 
the  turning  out  of  an  excellent  product  by  Occidental  College. 


"Community  civics  helps  the  child  to  know  the  meaning  of  his  com- 
munity life,  not  merely  a  lot  of  facts  about  it,"  says  a  bulletin  just 
issued  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.  "The  significance  of  the 
term  '^community  civics'  does  not  lie  in  its  geographical  implications/' 
says  the  bulletin,  "but  applies  this  point  of  view  to  the  national  com- 
munity as  well.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  local  community  because 
it  is  the  one  with  which  every  child-citizen  has  most  intimate  relations, 
and  for  that  reason  it  is  easier  for  him  to  enter  into  actual  co-opera- 
tion with  it.''  The  authors  of  the  bulletin  make  clear  that  the  term 
"citizenship"  is  used  broadly.  The  "good  citizen,"  they  say,  "is  a  per- 
son who  habitually  conducts  himself  with  proper  regard  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  community  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  is  active  and  in- 
telligent in  his  co-operation  with  his  fellow  members  to  that  end." 

Community  civics,  according  to  the  bulletin,  should  be  taught  in 
the  elementary  grades  of  the  public  schools  and  should  be  continued 
in  a  more  comprehensive  course  in  the  first  year  of  the  high  school. 
"Many  Courses  in  civics  fail,"  the  authors  think,  "because  they  fix  at- 
tention upon  the  machinery  of  government  rather  than  upon  the  ele- 
ments of  community  welfare  for  which  government  exists.  They 
familiarize  the  pupil  with  the  manipulation  of  the  social  machinery 
without  showing  him  the  importance  of  the  social  ends  for  which  this 
machinery  exists.  A  lesson  in  community  civics  is  not  complete  unless 
it  leaves  with  the  pupil  a  sense  of  his  responsibility,  and  results  in 
right  action.  To  attain  these  ends  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  and 
delicate  task  of  the  teacher." 


Another  step  towards  the  creation  of  a  teachers'  college  in  Balti- 
more was  taken  in  the  recent  creation  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Education,  by  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  This  marks 
a  partial  fulfillment  of  the  hopes  of  the  University  which  have  been 
entertained  for  a  number  of  years.  As  early  as  1910,  the  University 
announced  its  desire  of  establishing  a  department  for  the  higher  train- 
ing of  teachers  as  an  organic  part  of  the  University. 

The  curriculum  leading  to  the  new  degree  will  be  based  on  the  Col- 
lege Courses  for  Teachers  and  the  Summer  Courses.  The  former, 
which  were  established  in  1909,  are  conducted  during  the  regular  ses- 
sion in  the  afternoons  and  on  Saturdays.  The  latter  have  been  con- 
ducted since  1911.  The  new  degree  will  be  open  to  men  and  women 
on  equal  terms.  The  regulations  concerning  matriculation  and  the 
curriculum  will  be  determined  by  a  special  advisory  committee  of  the 
faculty.  The  title  of  Director  of  these  courses  has  been  assigned  to 
Professor  Edward  F.  Buchner,  who  organized  and  has  conducted 
both  of  these  branches  of  the  University's  activities. 


Foreign  Notes 

Great  Britain  University  Notes. — The  "Merchant  Venturers 
Company"  of  Bristol,  England  have  offered  to  engineering  students 
of  Belgium  universities  and  of  the  University  of  Lille  free  places  in 
the  faculty  of  engineering  of  the  University  of  Bristol.  Many  of  these 
students  are  serving  with  the  respective  armies,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
students  unable  to  serve,  and  who  are  at  present  in  England,  will 
avail  themselves  of  the  offer. 

The  University  of  Manchester  has  perfected  plans  for  a  faculty  of 
education  with  a  course  of  professional  study  leading  to  an  M.  A.  de- 
gree. The  degree  may  be  obtained  by  Manchester  graduates  who  have 
also  gained  the  University  teacher's  diploma,  or  certificate  in  educa- 
tion. Graduates  of  other  universities  will  be  eligible  if  they  have 
been  awarded  the  Manchester  diploma  or  certificate,  but  they  must 
spend  an  additional  year  working  under  the  supervision  of  the  Facul- 
ty of  Education.  In  the  case  of  Manchester  graduates,  a  certificate 
or  diploma  in  education,  granted  by  another  university,  may  be  ac- 
cepted in  lieu  of  the  Manchester  diploma.  Candidates  for  the  degree 
must  furnish  evidence  of  practical  efficiency  in  some  branch  of  educa- 
tional work  and  must  have  had  at  least  one  year's  experience  in  teach- 
ing subsequent  to  gaining  the  diploma  or  certificate.  They  must  present 
a  reasoned  account  of  this  experience  and  also  a  thesis  on  some  educa- 
tional subject. 

Progress  has  been  made  at  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  in  the  efforts  to  establish  degrees  for  students  in  education. 
The  draft  ordinance  issued  at  Edinburgh  relative  to  the  degree  of  B. 
Educ.  sets  a  high  standard — candidates  must  be  graduates  in  arts  or 
science  and  must  hold  the  University  diploma  in  education. 

At  Glasgow  University  the  Senate  has  approved  the  institution  of 
an  honors  group  in  education  for  the  degree  of  M.,  A.  The  studies 
included  are  logic  or  moral  philosophy  and  education.  The  adoption 
of  the  proposal  rests  with  the  university  council. 


Medical  School  for  Wales. — The  governors  of  South  Wales  Uni- 
versity College,  Cardiff,  have  accepted  an  offer  from  an  anonymous 
donor  to  build  a  great  school  of  preventive  medicine,  including  neces- 
sary accommodation  in  connection  with  the  Medical  School  buildings 
provided  for  by  a  previous  gift  from  Sir  William  James  Thomas. 
The  conditions  attaching  to  the  new  donation  include  the  allocation 
to  the  school  of  the  £2000  ($10,000)  promised  by  the  County  Coun- 
cil and  an  assurance  by  Sir  W.  Osier,  Eegius  Professor  of  Medicine 
at  Oxford,  that  the  intended  grant  from  the  Treasury  is  adequate  for 
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a  fine  medical  school.       The  value  of  the  anonymous  gift  is  over 
£7000  ($35,000). 


Russia — The  Pedagogical  Laboratory. — The  laboratory  of  Ped- 
agogical Psychology  which  was  opened  at  the  pedagogical  museum 
in  Petrograd  in  1901,  is  making  important  contributions  to  the  psy- 
chology of  adolescence.  A  conclusion  recently  announced  in  regard 
to  the  favorable  effects  of  co-education  opens  up  new  views  of  the 
problem.  Equally  suggestive  is  the  relation  established  between  stages 
of  psychological  development  and  the  books  chosen  by  children  and 
youths  at  different  periods. 

The  history  and  operations  of  this  institution  are  accessible  to 
English  readers  through  a  paper  on  the  subject  presented  before  the 
Education  section  of  the  British  Association,  at  the  meeting  held  in 
Sydney,  ISTew  South  Wales  in  August,  1914.  The  paper,  which  was 
by  Professor  A.  Netschayeff,  the  organizer  of  the  laboratory,  is  pub- 
lished in  the  volume  of  proceedings  and  also  in  the  records  of  the 
Education  Society  of  the  Sydney  Teachers'  College,  No.  23. 


Training  for  Colonial  Service. — It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
although  Great  Britain  has  the  greatest  colonial  possessions  of  any 
nation  of  the  world,  like  the  United  States,  it  possesses  no  institution 
devoted  to  training  men  for  its  service.  Institutions  of  this  character 
are  maintained  in  France  and  Holland,  and  provision  has  been  made 
for  a  faculty  of  the  colonial  sciences  in  the  proposed  new  university 
at  Hamburg,  Germany. 


Ontario — Teachers'  Salaries. — The  latest  report  of  the  Ontario 
Minister  of  Education  emphasizes  the  fact  that  competent  teachers 
can  only  be  secured  by  the  offer  of  fair  salaries.  In  the  five  years, 
1908 — 1913,  increase  was  made  in  all  salaries,  effecting  in  the  case  of 
men  teachers,  a-  rise  from  an  average  annual  salary  of  $624  to  an 
average  of  $838;  in  the  case  of  women  teachers,  an  increase  from 
$432  to  $575.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  the  year  1913  the  proportion 
of  men  teachers  increased  slightly,  i.  e,  from  14.04  per  cent  to  the 
total  to  14.31  per  cent. 

A.  T.  S. 


Book  Notices 

THE  SCHOOL  AND  SOCIETY.  By  Jolin  Dewey.  Eevised  Edition. 
The  University  of  Chicago  Press.    $1.00  net. 

No  reader  of  Education  will  require  any  endorsement  of  this  well 
known  book  by  this  distingnished  author  and  educator.  The  present 
edition  is  not  only  a  revision,  it  also  contains  considerable  new  material 
gathered  from  articles  contributed  to  the  Elementary  School  Eecord.  The 
best  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  book  is  first  the  success  of  "the  school 
which  inspired  and  defined  the  ideas"  contained  in  it ;  and  secondly  the 
fact,  which  the  author  gratefully  notes,  that  the  educational  ideas  which 
it  contains  are  not  now  the  novelty  which  they  were  when  they  were  fiirst 
put  forth  some  fifteen  years  ago. 

THE  MODERN  STUDY  OF  LITERATURE.  An  introduction  to  Lit- 
erary Theory  and  Interpretation.  By  Richard  Green  Moulton,  Professor 
of  Literary  Theory  and  Interpretation  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  The 
University  of  Chicago  Press.    Price  $2.50. 

Thoroughly  modern  and  saturated  with  the  clear,  vigorous  and  dis- 
criminating mentality  of  its  author,  this  book  will  be  an  inspiration  to 
multitudes  of  eager  students  and  teachers.  It  is  altogether  the  most 
comprehensive  and  suggestive  manual  of  world  literature  available.  It 
exhibits  and  will  inspire  a  critical  spirit  not  in  the  sense  of  carping 
criticism,  but  rather  of  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  what  is  best  and 
most  endnring  in  literature.  A  splendid  textbook  for  the  use  of  schools 
and  colleges. 

PRACTICAL  LESSONS  IN  AGRICULTURE.  By  Lester  S.  Ivins,  M.  S. 
State  Supervisor  of  Agricultural  Education,  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, Ohio;  and  Frederick  A.  Merrill,  B.  Sc,  Professor  of  Geography 
and  Nature  Study,  State  Normal  School,  Athens,  Ga.  The  American 
Book  Company.     Price  84  cents,  net. 

This  is  a  large  and  attractive  volume  of  223  pages,  fully  illustrated 
and  dealing  with  a  subject  that  is  rapidly  forging  to  the  front  as  a  pop- 
ular school  and  college  study.  This  is  partly  because  it  is  a  fundamen- 
tal human  interest  and  partlyf  for  the  reason  that  we  are  seeing  more 
clearly  than  formerly  that  real  education  in  the  sense  of  training  and 
culture  of  mind  and  character  can  be  obtained  as  well  from  practical 
subjects  as  from  purely  literary  lessons, — 'from  the  laws  of  nature  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  growth  and  productive  manipulation  of  crops  and  ani- 
mals as  from  the  study  of  Greek  roots  and  Sanskrit  stems. 

The  present  volume  is  an  exceptionally  clear  and  well  arranged  text- 
book and  laboratory  manual.  It  is  adapted  to  the  grades  from  the 
seventh  to  the  tenth.    It  is  arranged  in  chapters  suggesting  things  to  be 
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studied  and  done  ep^ch  month  throughout  the  year,  L  e.,  there  are  "Sep- 
tember subjects,"  "October  Subjects,"  etc.  The  pupil  is  led  to  see  how 
the  farm  is  a  real  laboratory  and  he  is  taught  how  to  bring  his  school 
work  and  his  home  life  into  closer  contact  and  to  find  a  unity  in  it  all. 
This  volume  will  be  widely  used  in  the  schools  and  the  pupils  will  thor- 
oughly enjoy  it  whether  in  the  rural  schools  or  elsewhere.  For  even  city 
bred  children  usually  love  and  long  for  the  country  and  the  real  things 
that  are  found  there. 


PROGEESSIVE  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH  FOR  FOREIGNERS,  FIRST 
YEAR.  By  Mary  JimperiefF.  12  mo.  cloth,  x  plus  133  pages,  illustrated, 
40  cents.    Ginn  &  Company,  Publishers. 

This  book  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  author's  actual  experience  in 
teaching  English  to  foreigners  in  public  night  school.  It  is  both  reader 
and  method  book,  and  provides  a  primer  in  English  covering  a  winter's 
work  for  beginners  of  any  age. 

The  lessons  are  based  on  the  concrete  things  in  the  learner's  own 
immediate  environment — the  parts  of  the  body,  the  clothes,  the  room, 
and  its  fixtures.  Such  necessary  abstractions  as  a  rudimentary  knowl- 
edge of  tense  and  of  number  and  person  are  taught  by  the  concrete  use 
of  the  clock  and  the  individual  pupils.  The  large  use  of  action  to  en- 
force the  lessons  is  a  feature  of  special  value. 

Simple  reading  lessons  in  geography  and  arithmetic  and  in  American 
government  and  privileges  are  included.  Many  facilities  are  provided 
to  help  the  teacher,  among  them  an  attractive  color  plate  which  will 
prove  valuable  in  teaching  the  names  of  colors. 

THE  MERRILL  SPELLER.  Books  I  and  II.  Charles  E.  Merrill  Com- 
pany. One  of  the  best  series  of  spellers  upon  the  market, — ^thoroughly 
scientific,  thoroughly  tested  and  everywhere  successful.  A  few  of  the 
strong  points  are  as  follows: 

Aims  to  give  the  pupil  permanent  ability  to  spell  words  that  are  of 
actual  use  to  him.  In  each  lesson  a  very  few  words  are  selected  for 
special  study  and  printed  in  large  type  in  a  prominent  position.  The 
lessons  of  each  week  are  reviewed  and  also  the  lessons  of  each  quarter. 
A  vocabulary  made  up  from  many  lists  of  words  frequently  misspelled. 
The  meaning  and  use  of  words  emphasized  by  dictation  exercises.  Words 
are  grouped  according  to  a  systematic  plan.  Important  rules  of  spelling 
taught  in  a  series  of  lessons  which  contain  many  words  illustrating  the 
rules.  Pupil's  attention  is  directed  to  the  point  of  difficulty  in  spelling 
a  word.  Pupil  is  trained  to  use  the  dictionary.  Words  frequently  mis- 
pronounced and  words  of  irregular  pronunciation  are  listed  in  special 
lessons.  There  are  many  lessons  on  word  formation.  The  study  of  roots, 
prefixes,  and  suffixes  is  a  definite  help  in  spelling,  in  the  use  of  words, 
and  in  enlarging  the  pupil's  vocabulary. 
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CAELYLE'S  ESSAY  ON  BUKNS.  With  selections  from  Burns's 
Poems.  Edited  with  notes  and  an  introduction  by  Wilson  Farrand,  A.  M. 
Head  Master  of  the  Newark  Academy.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  Price  30 
cents. 

This  is  one  of  the  Longmans'  English  Classics  Series,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  satisfactory  series  of  English  texts  upon  the  market.  The 
editor  introduces  the  student  to  Cairlyle  as  well  as  to  Burns  and  the  use 
of  this  text  will  create  an  appreciative  interest  in  both  of  these  great 
and  deep  thinkers. 

THE  MERRILL  READERS,  THIRD  READER.  By  Franklin  B.  Dyer, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Boston,  and  Mary  J.  Brady,  Primary  Super- 
visor of  Schools,  St.  Louis.  272  pages.  Charles  E.  Merrill  Company.  Price 
48  cents. 

This  book  aims  to  cultivate  an  appreciation  of  the  best  there  is  in 
literature.  To  that  end,  all  of  the  material  selected  has  intrinsic  value. 
It  is  literature  worth  while  for  its  own  sake.  Hero  stories,  mjrfchs,  fairy 
tales,  folk  tales,  and  stories  of  children  in  other  lands  give  the  variety 
which  the  many  sided  interest  of  young  readers  requires.  Some  of  the 
stories  are  humorous,  and  some  present  an  ethical  lesson  in  an  effective 
way.  The  book  offers  an  abundance  of  fresh  and  unhackneyed  material 
Interspersed  with  some  of  the  classic  selections  that  cannot  be  spared 
from  a  representative  collection  for  young*  children. 

THE  GAME  OF  THE  GREEK  VERB.  By  F.  E.  Stratton,  Ph.  D. 
George  Banta  Publishing  Company,  Menasha,  Wis.  Price  25  cents. 

This  game  is  played  much  like  the  game  of  "Authors".  Each  item 
of  positive  knowledg-e  counts  one  and  every  guess  is  penalized.  It  is 
excellent  practice  for  elementary  classes  and  can  be  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  more  advanced  students.  It  is  in  practical  use  in  a  considerable 
number  of  places  and  has  "made  good"  with  both  teachers  and  pupils  in 
Greek. 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING  AND  PRACTICAL  DRAFTING.  By 
Charles  H.  Sampson,  Head  of  Technical  Department,  Huntington  School, 
Boston,  Mass.    The  Milton  Bradley  Company.    Price,  $1.50. 

This  book  represents  a  course  which  has  been  taught  successfully  to 
hundreds  of  pupils.  So  effective  has  it  proven  that  every  student  grad- 
uated from  it  has  been  able  to  secure  and  retain  a  position  as  a  success- 
ful draftsman.  This  fact  stands  as  an  unprecedented  testimonial  to  the 
practical  value  of  the  course  as  here  offered. 

Every  phase  of  the  subject  is  thoroughly  covered,  much  more  being 
given  than  is  generally  found  in  books  supposed  to  cover  the  subject. 
Specific  instruction  is  given  in  lettering,  practical  geometrical  construc- 
tion, orthographic  projection,  developments  and  intersections  of  solids, 
machine  details,  assembly  drawings,  isometric  and  perspective  and  cam 
and  gear  design.  All  necessary  tables  for  the  solution  of  the  plates  are 
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included.     Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  use  of  the  several  scales 
and  the  methods  of  inking  and  tracing. 

MORNING  EXEECISES  FOR  ALL  THE  YEAR.  A  day  book  for 
teachers.  By  Joseph  C.  Sindelar,  author  of  "The  Best  Christmas  Book," 
"Nixie  Bunny  in  Manners-Land,"  "Nixie  Bunny  in  Workaday-Land.**  252 
large  pages.  Cloth.  Beckley-Cardy  Co.,  Publishers,  Chicago.  Price,  60 
cents. 

"Morning  Exercises  for  all  the  Year*'  is  one  of  the  best  arranged 
books,  of  morning  or  opening  exercises  that  has  yet  been  published.  It 
contains  over  three  hundred  exercises,  arranged  day  by  day,  there  being 
an  exercise  for  each  morning  of  the  ten  school  months,  beginning  with 
the  first  day  in  September  and  ending  with  the  last  day  in  June. 

There  is  an  appropriate  literary  quotation  for  each  day — 303  in  all, 
137  interesting  stories,  anecdotes  and  recreations,  28  poems,  many  birth- 
day exercises  and  those  of  the  seasons,  special  day  programs,  related 
songs  and  readings,  Bible  references,  etc.  The  bibliography  at  the  end 
of  each  day  makes  it  possible  for  teachers  to  look  up  additional  refei* 
ence  material  that  will  serve  their  purposes.  The  exercises  are  in  end- 
less variety,  emphasizing  moral  principles  and  teaching  lessons  of  proper 
conduct,  right  thought,  ideals  of  life,  and  the  appreciation  of  nature, 
literature,  science  and  art.  All  special  days  and  school  occasions,  also 
birthdays  of  noted  men  and  women,  are  duly  recorded  and  suitably  com- 
memorated. The  book  is  fully  indexed,  making  it  very  handy  for  refer- 
ence. 

A  STUDENT'S  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION.  By  Frank  Pierrepont 
Graves,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price  $1.25. 

This  volume  presents  a  concise  view  of  the  growth  of  educational 
theory  and  practice  from  the  earliest  ages.  The  author  has  had  con- 
stantly in  view  the  laudable  aim  of  helping  the  teacher  to  analyse  his 
own  problems  and  to  acquire  from  the  history  of  the  subject  such  prac- 
tices as  will  be  most  practically  valuable,  whether  they  square  with  tra- 
dition or  not.  His  chapters  are  remarkable  for  their  suggestiveness  and 
the  reader  is  encouraged  to  do  his  own  thinking  and  investigating.  A 
considerable  space  has  been  devoted  to  American  education.  In  studying 
the  peculiarities  of  each  particular  period  its  influence  upon  the  content, 
method  and  organization  of  education  in  the  United  States  is  traced.  This 
volume  may  be  safely  recommended  for  class  use  in  schools  and  colleges 
with  Departments  of  Education. 

MANUAL  OF  STORIES.  By  William  Byron  Forbush.  George  W. 
Jacobs  &  Co.    Price  $1.50  net. 

This  is  a  timely  volume  that  tells  why  and  how  to  tell  stories  in  the 
schoolroom,  the  home,  the.  Sunday  School,  etc.  The  points  made  under 
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the  various  sub-topics  of  the  subject  are  frequently  driven  home  by 
bright  and  interesting-  stories.  No  teacher  could  fail  to  be  benefitted  by 
reading  and  pondering  this  book ;  and  many  children  will  be  made  more 
happy,  not  to  say  good  and  obedient,  by  its  use,  by  their  parents,  in  the 
home. 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION.  By  Patrick  J.  McCormick,  S.  T.  L.,  Ph. 
b..  Associate  Professor  of  Education  in  the  Catholic  University  of  Amer- 
ica. Introduction  by  Edvv^ard  A.  Pace,  Ph.  D.,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor 
of  Philosophy  in  the  same  institution.  The  Catholic  Education  Press. 
Price  $1.90. 

This  volume  will  furnish  Catholic  teachers  with  a  thorough  and  reli- 
able connected  history  of  the  development  of  education  from  its  earliest 
beginning  in  China  and  Japan  down  to  the  present  day.  The  chapters  on 
the  "fathers  of  the  church"  and  on  the  medieval  education  are  particu- 
larly full  and  illuminating.  The  Reformation  and  tha  Catholic  Reaction 
are  forcefully  treated  and  the  reader  gains  an  excellent  view  of  the 
reasons  for  the  establishment  of  the  religious  orders.  The  development 
of  the  philosophical  spirit  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  is 
traced, — leading  up  to  the  modern  period  and  its  special  school  systems. 
This  book  will  be  received  as  an  authority  among  Catholic  scholars  and 
it  will  be  widely  adopted  as  a  text-book  in  the  leading  Catholic  schools. 

ROBBINS'S  NEW  PLANE  GEOMETRY.  By  Edward  Rutledge  Rob- 
bins,  A.  B.,  formerly  of  Lawrenceville  School,  Lawrenceville,  N.  J.  Amer- 
ican Book  Company.     Price  80  cents. 

A  reconstruction  of  the  author's  Plane  Geometry,  following  many 
siiggestions  of  the  final  report  of  the  National  Committee  of  Fifteen  on 
Geometry  Syllabus.  A  study  of  this  book  should  develop  in  the  pupil  the 
ability  to  pursue  argument  coherently,  and  to  establish  geometric  truths 
in  logical  order.  To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  various  degrees  of  in- 
tellectual capacity  in  every  class,  the  reason  for  every  statement  is  not 
printed  in  full  but  is  indicated  by  a  reference. 

The  preliminary  exercises  in  construction  employ  the  two  instru- 
ments of  geometry — the  ruler  and  the  compass.  The  exercises,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  simplified,  have  been  introduced  in  direct  connection  with 
the  theorems  to  which  they  apply  instead  of  being  massed  at  the  end. 
Many  of  them  are  given  in  concrete  settings  with  practical  application 
to  everyday  affairs.  The  inclusion  of  historical  notes  with  portraits  of 
mathematicians  adds  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  subject.  Throughout 
the  pages  are  made  open  and  attractive. 

Like  its  predecessor,  this  new  book  has  been  written  for  the  pupil 
and  anticipates  his  difficulties.  Every  attempt  has  been  made  to  stimu- 
late his  mental  activity.  The  tasks  demanded  are  not  so  hard  as  to  cause 
discouragement  or  so  easy  as  to  paralyze  effort.  The  theorems  and  their 
demonstrations — ^the  real  subject  matter  of  geometry — are  introduced  as 
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early  in  the  text  as  possible.  Great  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  discussion 
of  original  constructions,  which  are  distingniished  by  their  abundance, 
their  practical  bearings  upon  the  affairs  of  life,  their  careful  gradation 
and  classification,  and  their  independence.  Each  exercise  can  be  solved 
and  demonstrated  independently  without  the  use  of  any  other  exercises. 
There  is  a  quick  approach  to  parallels  which  begins  with  the  sixth  theo- 
rem. The  diagrams  are  of  a  superior  character,  and  the  summaries 
throughout  the  book  will  be  found  a  valuable  aid  in  reviews. 

EDUCATION  FOE  INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS:  A  CONSTRUCTIVE 
STUDY  APPLIED  TO  NEW  YORK  CITY.  By  Herman  Schneider.  World 
Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York,  x  plus  98  pages,  cloth. 
Price  90  cents  postpaid. 

Dr.  Herman  Schneider,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering  of  the 
University  of  Cincinnati,  is  known  as  one  of  the  most  progressive  educa- 
tional leaders  of  the  present  day.  The  educational  world  is  watching 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  the  task  which  he  at  present  shares  with 
Superintendent  Wirt  of  Gary,  Indiana,  of  solving  certain  of  the  most 
pressing  problems  presented  by  the  New  York  City  Schools. 

The  present  volume  is  the  latest  of  the  School  Efficiency  Series,  edi- 
ted by  Professor  Paul  H.  Hanus,  which  embodies  the  reports  of  the  differ- 
ent investigators  of  the  New  York  City  School  Survey.  Dr.  Schneider's 
EDUCATION  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS  is  a  reprint  of  his  report  on 
the  status  of  vocational  education  in  New  York  City  schools.  The  book 
considers  the  conditions  of  modern  industry  and  how  best  to  prepare 
children  for  earning  their  living  under  these  conditions.  The  difference 
between  energizing  and  enervating  occupations  is  made  clear.  What 
vocational  and  continuation  schools  are,  and  what  they  can  do  to  train 
for  energizing  occupations  and  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  drift  into 
the  enervating  lines  of  work,  are  subjects  on  which  Dr.  Schneider  has 
valuable  conclusions  to  offer. 

PROBLEMS  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION.  By 
Frank  P.  Bachman,  Ph.  D.  Bound  in  cloth,  x  plus  274  pages.  World  Book 
Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.    Mailing  price,  $1.50. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  timely  book.  Dr.  Bachman  discusses  the  In- 
termediate School,  one  of  the  most  prominent  school  problems  of  the  day, 
from  the  standpoints  of  its  efficiency,  its  economy,  and  the  educational 
opportunities  it  affords. 

What  is  a  satisfactory  rate  of  promotion  and  under  what  conditions 
a  maximum  rate  may  be  secured  is  the  second  great  contemporary  prob- 
lem of  Elementary  School  administration  dealt  with.  A  thoroughgoing 
consideration  is  given  to  the  question  of  Non-Promotion  and  its  causes, 
including  absence,  over  age,  inability  to  use  the  English  language  and 
part  time. 

Age-grade  standards  and  the  social  and  financial  significance  of  over 
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age  are  treated  in  the  third  main  division  of  the  book.  The  author  uses 
the  statistical  or  objective  method  throughout,  thus  avoiding  individual 
bias  and  establishing  a  firm  basis  for  certain  incontestable  conclusions. 

While  this  report  is  based  upon  a  study  of  New  York  City  schools, 
the  problems  are  universal  and  the  methods  of  solution  recommended 
everywhere  applicable. 

THE  MONTESSOEI  METHOD  AND  THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL.  By 
Florence  Elizabeth  Ward,  Professor  of  Kindergarten  Education,  Iowa 
State  Teachers  College.        The  Macmillan  Company.    Price  $1.25. 

Many  books  are  being  written  on  this  subject.  The  author  of  this 
one  has  studied  under  the  originator  of  the  system  in  Rome  and  seeks  to 
promote  by  her  book  a  careful  study  of  the  Montessori  underlying  prin- 
ciples, especially  as  illustrated  by  some  specific  experiments  which  she 
has  made  with  them  in  connection  with  her  own  work  as  a  teacher  in 
the  Iowa  State  Teachers  College. 

FIFTH  READER.  By  Walter  L.  Hervey,  Ph.  D.  Member  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners,  Department  of  Education,  New  York  City,  and  Mel- 
vin  Hix,  B.  S.,  Principal  of  Public  School  No.  9,  Astoria,  New  York  City. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

This  book  completes  the  Horace  Mann  series  of  school  readers.  The 
selections  that  comprise  it  have  been  made  with  diligent  care,  wise  judg- 
ment and  catholicity  of  taste.  The  field  of  literature  has  been  covered, 
the  selections  are  of  a  dignified  character,  and  all  are  from  writers  of 
accepted  merit  and  authority.  We  can  commend  this  series  without  res- 
ervation as  one  eminently  suited  for  the  grades  of  the  elementary 
schools.     It  is  good  from  primer  to  the  fifth  book. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE.  By  J.  Adams  PufEer,  Lecturer,  Director 
of  the  Beacon  Vocation  Bureau,  Boston.  Cloth,  294  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 
Rand,  McNally  &  Company,  Chicago  and  New  York. 

The  book  tells  in  a  simple  though  highly  interesting  manner  how 
every  teacher  may  become  a  vocational  guide,  and  offers  a  rich  store  of 
information  ai)d  equipment.  "Vocational  Guidance"  should  find  a  place  in 
the  library  of  every  conscientious  teacher.  It  adds  new  interest  to  teach- 
ing, supplies  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  thought  concerning  child  psychol- 
ogy, and  will  help  clear  up  the  many  problems  that  every  day  confront 
the  teacher.  The  book  is  profusely  illustrated  with  photographs  of  un- 
usual diagrams  and  tables.  It  gives  many  concrete  instances  of  success- 
ful guidance  of  pupils  by  their  teachers. 

HOW  I  KEPT  MY  BABY  WELL.  By  Anna  G.  Noyes.  (7%x5y2,  pp.  193, 
illustrated.    Price  $1.25.)  Warwick  &  York,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Mrs.  Noyes  is  the  mother  of  a  boy  who  during  the  first  four  years  of 
his  life  has  not  had  a  serious  sickness  and  who  has  proved  a  source  of 
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unusual  interest  to  members  of  the  medical  profession.  The  author  is 
a  college-bred  woman.  She  brought  to  her  duties  of  wife  and  mother 
the  benefit  of  her  college  training,  and  in  the  first  days  of  her  mother- 
hood determined  that  the  chief  task  of  a  mother  was  to  keep  her  baby 
so  well  that  the  little  one  could  not  get  sick.  With  the  problem  of  how 
to  keep  her  baby  well  confronting  her,  she  gradually  evolved  the  doc- 
trine that  "what  will  keep  a  baby  well  is  the  treatment  for  that  baby,'* 
She  then  set  about  tabulating  a  baby's  symptoms  of  being  well.  On  the 
ground  that  these  signs  meant  health,  the  mother  concluded  that  their 
absence  indicated,  if  not  actual  sickness,  then  at  least  a  reduction  of  the 
ability  to  fight  sickness.  The  instant  a  danger  sign  appeared  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  symptom  of  health,  the  mother  went  after  the  source  of  the 
trouble.  A  detailed  record  was  kept  of  the  child's  life ;  charts  were  care- 
fully compiled ;  conclusions  were  reached  with  the  assistance  of  the 
mother's  friends  in  the  medical  profession,  and  a  wonderful  series  of 
photographs  were  made,  showing  the  subject  in  every  stage  of  physical 
and  mental  development.  This  material  makes  up  the  book.  How  I  Kept 
My  Ba'by  Well.  The  book  does  not  profess  to  be  a  guide  for  the  scientific 
rearing  of  children.  While  of  value  for  reference  purposes,  it  is  not  a 
medical  guide  that  will  help  a  mother  dispense  with  the  services  of  a 
doctor.  But  with  its  narrative,  its  charts,  its  illustrations  and  its  ex- 
haustive indices,  it  will  bring  to  the  most  experienced  mother  something 
suggestive  in  the  matter  of  child-rearing,  while  it  will  save  from  many 
a  blunder  the  woman  who  is  just  meeting  the  first  problems  of  mother- 
hood. 

BIBLICAL  LIBRARIES.  A  Sketch  of  Library  History  from  3400  B.  C. 
to  A,  D.  150.  By  Ernest  Gushing  Richardson,  Librarian  of  Princeton 
University.      Princeton  University  Press.     Price  $1,25  net. 

When  a  writer  can  go  back  three  thousand  four  hundred  years  before 
Christ  for  his  material  and  still  write  interestingly,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  he  is  an  expert.  After  an  introductory  discussion  of  the  question 
"What  is  a  Library?"  the  author  of  this  volume  takes  up  the  periods 
as  follows:  the  Babylonian,  the  Patriarchal,  the  Egyptian,  the  Exodus, 
Palestine  at  the  Conquest,  the  Judges,  Saul  to  the  Captivity,  Persian, 
Greek,  New  Testament,  Roman  and  Apostolic,  Post-Apostolic,  the  Bible. 
A  bibliography  follows, 

INTRODUCTION  TO  BOTANY.  By  Joseph  Y.  Bergen,  recently  In- 
structor in  Biology,  English  High  School,  Boston,  and  Otis  W.  Caldwell, 
Associate  Professor  of  Botany,  The  University  of  Chicago.  8  vo,  cloth,  368 
pages,  illustrated,  $1,15.  With  Key  and  Flora,  Northern  and  Central 
States,  8  vo,  cloth,  368  plus  267  pages,  illustrated,  $1,40,  Ginn  &  Company. 

A  distinctly  elementary  presentation  of  those  features  of  plant  life 
which  are  of  educational,  aesthetic,  and  economic  interest  to  all  people. 
The  style  of  the  book  is  simple  and  direct.     Abundant  illustrations  are 
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taken  from  common  and  significant  aspects  of  plant  life — ^the  forest, 
field,  wayside,  farm,  orchard,  garden — and  the  industries.  The  book  is 
intended  for  half-year  courses,  and  for  the  first  or  second  year  of  the 
high  school.  The  point  of  view  is  that  of  the  uninformed  beginning  stu- 
dent rather  than  of  the  specialist  in  botany.  The  botanical  material 
included  is  chosen  largely  for  its  value  as  part  of  what  every  well-in- 
formed man  or  woman  should  know. 

POEMS  OF  HUMAN  PROGEESS,  and  other  Pieces:  Including  One 
Hundred  and  Fifteen  Sonnets.  By  James  Harcourt  West,  Author  of 
"Uplifts  of  Heart  and  Will,"  etc.  With  four  illustrations.  Cloth,  gold 
stamped,  gilt  top,  328  pages.    The  Tufts  College  Press.     Price  $1.50  net. 

A  most  interesting  volume.  The  poems  are  arranged  topically: 
"Poems  of  Human  Progress"  (opening  with  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  poem, 
"Man's  Triumph-Era".)  "Poems  of  Religious  Progress."  "Poems  of 
Living."  "Poems  of  Nature."  "Poems  of  the  Immortal  Hope,"  etc.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  quotable  matter  in  the  poems  given. 

DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION  IN  WOOD.  By  William  Noyes.  The 
Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  Illinois.    Price,  postpaid,  $1.50. 

The  purpose  of  the  book  as^stated  by  the  author  is  to  give  to  begin- 
ners in  woodworking  practice  in  designing  simple  projects  in  wood,  and 
an  opportunity  to  acquire  skill  in  handling  tools.  The  book  shows  the 
work  of  the  artist  craftsman  in  treating  common  projects  in  an  uncom- 
mon way. 

New-World  Science  Series  LABORATORY  MANUAL  HUMAN 
PHYSIOLOGY.  Experimental  Studies  in  Hygiene,  Sanitation  and  Physi- 
ology. By  Carl  Hartman,  Instructor  in  Zoology,  University  of  Texas; 
formerly  Professor  of  Biology  and  Physiology  in  the  Sam  Houston  Nor- 
mal Institute,  Huntsville,  Texas.  Illustrated.  World  Book  Company. 
List  price  $.60.    Mailing  price  $.72. 

The  Laboratory  Manual  is  especially  adapted  for  the  use  of  the 
pupil  as  well  as  the  teacher.  It  provides,  in  99  exercises  and  122  experi- 
ments, work  to  be  done  by  the  teacher  in  the  way  of  demonstration,  by 
the  pupil  and  the  teacher  in  class  work,  and  by  the  pupil  at  home.  The 
apparatus  and  material  is  inexpensive  and  most  of  it  may  be  home  made. 
Full  directions  for  making  are  given.  The  Manual  therefore  especially 
satisfies  the  needs  of  rural  schools  as  well  as  city  schools  with  complete 
equipments  and  it  satisfies  also  the  usual  college  entrance  requirements. 

MILLIKAN  AND  GALE'S  FIRST  COURSE  IN  PHYSICS.  Ginn  and 
Company.     Price  $1.25. 

This  book  makes  better  what  was  already  one  of  the  best  elementary 
textbooks  in  physics.  The  pupil  is  given  sufficient  opportunity  for  indi- 
vidual work,  and  the  very  latest  developments  are  treated.    The  new  vol- 
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nine  is  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  a  large  number  of  new  problems, 
by  a  simplified  approach  to  the  subject,  and  a  simpler  treatment  of  vari- 
ous topics,  as  well  as  the  addition  of  fifty  new  illustrations  and  a  selected 
list  of  review  questions  and  problems.  Using  their  last  edition  as  a  work- 
ing text,  the  authors  have  studied  out  in  the  class  room  every  detail 
which  makes  the  new  volume  an  up-to-date,  perfected  tool  for  studying 
physics. 

THE  HYGIENE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  CHILD.  By  Lewis  M.  Terman, 
Associate  Professor  of  Education,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 
Houghton  MifiSin  Company.     Price  $1.65. 

A  valuable  manual  of  a  strictly  modern  school  subject.  It  were  well 
if  every  parent  as  well  as  school  teacher,  would  study  the  ideas  pre- 
sented in  these  chapters,  which,  while  scientifically  conceived  and  stated 
are  yet  simple  and  easily  comprehended. 

MODERN  SHORT  STORIES.  Edited  with  an  introduction  and  with 
biographies  and  bibliographies.  By  Margaret  Ashmun,  M.  A.  Formerly 
instructor  in  English  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The  Macmillan 
Company.     Price  $1.25. 

An  admirable  collection,  supplying  material  for  academic  study  of  the 
short  story,  now  so  popular  as  a  form  of  literature.  The  stories  are  inter- 
esting to  the  general  reader  and  excellent  models  for  the  literary  worker. 
Brief  biographies  and  bibliographies  are  given  at  the  close  of  each  story. 

MEMORABILIA  MATHEMATICA,  or  The  Philomath's  Quotation- 
Book.  By  Robert  Edouard  Moritz,  Ph.  D.,  Ph.  N.  D.,  Professor  of  Math- 
ematics in  the  University  of  Washington.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Price  $3.00. 

The  compiler  of  this  compendium  might  well  have  placed  upon  the 
title  page  Herbart's  great  dictum  that  "Everything  that  the  greatest 
minds  of  all  times  have  accomplished  toward  the  comprehension  of  forms 
by  means  of  concepts  is  gathered  into  one  great  science,  mathematics.** 
Ten  years  were  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  the  book.  More  than  one 
thousand  passages  in  regard  to  mathematics,  from  the  world's  poets,  his- 
torians, scientists,  philosophers,  educators  and  mathematicians,  have  been 
brought  together  into  one  volume,  which  constitutes  a  veritable  mine 
of  great  ideas. 

NEW  AMERICAN  MUSIC  READER.  Part  Two.  By  Frederick 
Zuchtmann.     Macmillan  Company.     Price,  35  cents. 

This  revision  of  the  substantial  and  well-known  series  of  music 
readers  sustains  the  high  character  of  the  standard  set  by  the  author. 
The  additions  and  emendations  are  all  in  the  direction  of  making  the 
music  entirely  suited  to  the  grade  it  is  designed  to  be  used  in.  The  voice 
is  regarded  as  of  the  first  importance ;  pupils  are  taught  the  rudiments  of 
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music  in  order  that  they  may  learn  how  to  sing  and  sing  properly,  will- 
ingly, intelligently. 

ADVANCED  AMERICAN  HISTORY.  By  S.  E.  Forman,  Author  of 
"Advanced  Civics,"  "A  History  of  the  United  States,"  etc.  Intended  for 
High  Schools,  Normal  Schools  and  Academies.  About  six  hundred  pages- 
with  sixty-one  maps  and  many  original  documents  and  illustrations.  The 
Century  Company.    Price  $1.50. 

Distinctive  features  of  Forman's  Advanced  American  History  are  the 
large  share  of  attention  given  to  economic  and  social  subjects;  ample 
treatment  of  the  Industrial  and  Political  History  of  Recent  Times;  full 
and  faithful  account  of  the  Westward  Movement ;  excellent  maps,  includ- 
ing one  series  showing  the  movement  of  the  Frontier  Line,  and  another 
showing  the  development  of  the  Transportation  Routes ;  the  Teachers' 
Aids,  References  and  Suggestions  for  Independent  Work  and  an  Analyti- 
cal Index. 

STAMPER'S  TEXTBOOK  ON  THE  TEACHING  OF  ARITHMETIC. 
By  Alva  Walker  Stamper,  Ph.  D.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Mathemat- 
ics, State  Normal  School,  Chico,  Cal.  Cloth,  12  mo.,  296  pages.  Price,  $1.00. 
American  Book  Company. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  give  to  teachers  and  prospective  teachers 
a  greater  breadth  of  view  in  connection  with  the  larger  problems  con- 
cerned with  the  teaching  of  arithmetic,  some  practical  suggestions  as  ta 
methods,  and  a  brief  but  comprehensive  review  of  subject  matter.  The 
work  is  carefully  planned,  the  methods  are  up-to-date  and  practicable, 
and  the  subjects  related  to  actual  life.  The  questions  at  the  end  of'  each 
chapter  will  stimulate  thought  and  enlarge  the  teacher's  view. 

HEALTH  WORK  IN  THE  SCHOOLS.  By  Ernest  B.  Hoag,  M.  D.,  and 
Lewis  M.  Yerman,  Boston.    Houghton,  MiflQin  Co.    Price,  $1.60  net. 

Dr.  Hoag  is  director  of  School  Hygiene  for  the  State  Board  of  Health 
for  Minnesota,  while  Mr.  Yerman  is  Associate  Professor  of  Education, 
Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University.  They  have  produced  a  most  useful  book 
which  deserves  high  rank  in  E.  P.  Cubberley's  "Riverside  Textbooks  in 
Education."  It  deals  with  the  "problems  involved  in  health  supervision, 
health  examination,  and  hygiene  teaching."  Planned  primarily  for  grade 
teachers  its  scope  is  so  wide  and  it  is  so  full  of  useful  information  and 
wise  suggestion  that  it  may  well  serve  "as  a  handbook  for  the  guidance 
of  superintendent,  school  nurses  and  boards  of  education."  We  wish 
their  advice  about  employing  school  nurses  in  larger  numbers  in  the 
city  schools  might  obtain  all  through  the  country.  Conserving  the 
health  of  the  children  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  and  we  are  glad 
to  note  the  rapidly  growing  interest  in  the  subject  in  many  parts  of  this 
country  and  in  Europe.  The  careful  study  of  this  book  will  prove  a. 
great  blessing  to  all  who  come  undfer  its  influence. 
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HUMPHREY'S  DEMOSTHENES  ON  THE  CROWN.  Edited  by  Mil- 
ton W.  Humphreys,  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Virginia.  Cloth. 
12mo,  306  pages.     Price,  $1.25.     American  Book  Company. 

The  editor  has  included  in  this  volume  everything  which  the  annual 
teaching  of  Demosthenes's  On  the  Crown  for  more  than  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury has  shown  to  be  needful  or  useful  for  students.  The  notes,  which 
are  quite  extensive,  consist  chiefly  of  elucidations  of  historical  and  po- 
litical references  which  are  so  frequent  in  this  great  oration,  brief  com- 
ments on  the  characters  and  motives  of  Demosthenes,  Aeschines,  and 
others,  many  syntactical  comparisons  with  other  great  writings  of  Greek 
literature,  and  occasional  translations  of  difficult  passages  or  words.  All 
critical  discussions  are  relegated  to  the  appendix,  which  also  contains  a 
brief  historical  summary  of  the  events  of  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  with 
special  emphasis  on  Philip's  relations  with  Greece. 

PLAYS  OF  THE  PIONEERS.  By  Constance  D'Arcy  Mack  ay.  Harper 
&  Brothers,  Publishers.     Price  $1.00  net. 

This  book  has  been  written  to  meet  the  wide  demand  for  pageant- 
plays  to  be  given  at  local  festivals  that  do  not  require  as  strenuous  re- 
hearsing as  a  long  play.  "The  Fountain  of  Youth"  is  a  poetic  represen- 
tation of  Ponce  de  Leon  in  Florida ;  "May-day"  of  Puritan  youth  in  New 
England ;  "The  Vanishing  Race"  is  an  Indian  scene ;  "The  Passing  of 
Hiawatha"  is  full  of  Longfellow's  spirit ;  "Dame  Greel  o'  Portland  Town" 
portrays  a  stirring  incident  in  the  Early  Revolution.  The  author  has  had 
a  wide  practical  experience. 

A  FIRST  COURSE  IN  PHYSICS.  By  Robert  Andrews  Millikan,  Ph. 
D.,  Sc.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Henry 
Gordon  Gale,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  University  of 
Chicago.    Revised  Edition,  Ginn  &  Co.    Price  $1.25. 

Interesting  features  of  this  book  are  more  than  fifty  new  illustra- 
tions, including  half  tones  illustrative  of  some  of  the  most  notable 
achievements  of  modern  physics ;  a  large  number  of  new  problems ;  the 
approach  to  the  subject  simplified  and  made  more  interesting;  a  simpli- 
fied treatment  of  force  and  motion,  of  the  principles  underlying  the  dy- 
namo and  motor,  and  of  certain  other  subjects.  An  improved  treatment 
of  "electrical  units.'*  The  combination  of  the  wave  method  and  the  ray 
method  in  light  in  such  a  way  as  to  retain  the  clearness,  simplicity,  and 
ease  of  comprehension  of  the  former,  while  introducing  the  convenience 
of  geometrical  construction  of  the  latter.  The  insertion  of  a  carefully 
selected  list  of  review  questions  and  problems. 

EVERYDAY  PEDAGOGY.  By  Lillian  I.  Lincoln,  Supervisor  of 
Training,  State  Normal  School,  Farmington,  Maine.  12mo.,  cloth,  310 
pages,  with  index,  $1.00.    Ginn  &  Company. 

Everyday  Pedagogy  deals  with  school  organization  and  management, 
the  general  principles  of  teaching,  and  the  specific  presentation  of  com- 
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mon-school  subjects.  It  includes  chapters  on  the  starting-,  continuing, 
and  closing  of  a  term,  on  the  manner  of  conducting-  a  recitation,  on  dis- 
cipline, and  on  other  general  topics.  Each  of  the  regular  school  sub- 
jects is  handled  in  a  separate  chapter,  and  many  suggestions  are  made 
regarding-  the  preparation  and  sources  of  school  aids.  All  suggestions 
are  reasonable,  clear,  and  practical;  little  that  is  theoretical  has  been 
included.  The  book  is  the  outgrowth  of  years  of  training  supervision 
and  of  institute  work — an  experience  that  has  convinced  the  author  that 
nearly  all  teachers  need  and  ask  about  the  same  help. 

THE  HUMANITIES  IN  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  FUTUEE,  and 
other  addresses  and  papers.  By  Wm.  Baxter  Owen,  Ph.  D.,  Litt.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature  in  Lafayette  College.  Sher- 
man, French  &  Co.     Price,  $1.25  net. 

A  group  of  some  twenty  papers  on  subjects  connected  with  educa- 
tion. Naturally  it  is  of  special  interest  to  educators,  but  the  aim  being 
to  discuss  general  principles  and  questions  of  school  and  college  policy 
rather  than  details  of  method,  it  is  of  interest  as  well  to  the  general 
reader  who  is  alive  to  the  importance  of  his  suj)ject. 

The  treatment  of  each  topic  is  individual,  yet  the  unity  of  the  vol- 
tmie  is  unmarred.  For  the  most  part  the  serious  side  of  school  and  col- 
lege life  is  considered.  The  glimpses  of  college  life  given  in  "Town  and 
Gown,"  "College  Fraternities,"  Freaks  of  College  Sentiment,"  give  inter- 
esting educational  sidelights.     Th^  chapel  talks  are  excellent. 

THE  GUAKDIANS  OF  THE  COLUMBIA.  By  John  H.  Williams.  With 
more  than  two  hundred  illustrations  including  eight  in  colors.  John  H. 
Williams,  Publisher.     Price  $1.50  net. 

A  most  beautiful  book  that  should  be  in  every  American  house  since 
it  pictures  and  describes  some  of  the  most  magnificent  mountains  and 
other  scenery  to  be  found  anywhere  upon  earth. 

PSYCHOLOGY  AND  PARENTHOOD.  By  H.  Addington  Bruce.  Au- 
thor of  "The  Riddle  of  Personality,"  "Scientific  Mental  Healing,"  etc. 
Price  $1.25   net. 

This  book  presents  to  parents,  in  a  clear,  practical  and  non-techni- 
cal way,  the  gist  of  the  vast  discoveries  in  the  realm  of  child  nature 
which  modern  psychologists,  doctors,  and  educators  have  made.  It  is  the 
belief  of  the  author  that  these  discoveries  bring  to  light  many  defects 
in  the  more  or  less  traditional  and  happy-go-lucky  methods  by  which  we 
train  our  children.  And  it  is  also  his  belief  that  by  taking  advantage  of 
these  discoveries  parents  can  give  their  children  far  better  training 
than  they  do  now,  and  help  to  develop  men  and  women  superior  men- 
tally and  morally  to  the  generality  of  those  who  are  the  products  of 
present-day  systems.  "Parental  responsibility,"  says  the  author,  "is 
much  greater  than  most  people  suppose ;  but  so  is  parental  opportunity." 
Here  is  a  book  which  offers  parental  opportunity,  and  points  out  the 
way  clearly,  convincingly,  and  in  a  way  that  is  as  interesting  as  it  is 
original. 
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AFRICA,  A  SUPPLEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY.  By  James  F.  and  Ar- 
thur H.  Chamberlain.     The  Macmillan  Co.    Price  55  cents. 

This  is  the  latest  contribution  of  these  gifted  California  authors  to 
the  series,  "The  Continents  and  their  People."  The  preceding  volumes 
have  been  on  Europe,  North  America,  Asia,  and  South  America,  and  one 
on  Australia  is  in  preparation.  Into  210  pages,  they  have  packed  a  vast 
amount  of  fresh,  readable,  exact  information  about  regions  w^hich  for 
many  centuries  made  up  the  continent  of  mystery  and  darkness.  Few 
realize  the  immensity  of  Africa, — 5000  miles  long  by  4500  in  its  greatest 
breadth.  From  barbarism  and  cruelty  and  slavery,  it  is  now  coming 
rapidly  into  the  light.  A  great  future  lies  just  before  her.  Already  the 
world  is  indebted  to  Africa  for  much  cotton,  dates,  rubber,  ivory,  palm 
oil  and  nuts,  ostrich  feathers  and  diamonds ;  and  for  not  a  little  wheat, 
corn,  wool,  mutton  and  gold.  New  cities  are  building  and  great  rail- 
roads are  unlocking  her  treasures.  Soon  her  great  lakes  and  lofty 
mountains  will  be  as  well  known  as  her  Pyramids.  All  this  is  attractive- 
ly set  forth  in  these  pages.  The  book  is  well  illustrated  and  has  up-to- 
date  maps. 


Periodicals 

There  is  a  fine  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  September  by  Ex-Presi- 
dent William  J.  Tucker  on  "The  Progress  of  the  Social  Conscience."  President 
Tucker  finds  us  Americans  to  have  advanced  greatly  in  regard  for  our  fellow 
men  during  the  past  generation,  and  intimates  that  in  this  advance  lies  the 
hope  of  an  era  of  civilization  and  peace  to  come. 

In  the  September  number  of  The  North  American  Review  there  is  an  in- 
teresting editorial  discussion  by  the  Editor,  Colonel  Harvey,  of  the  Mexican 
situation.  Under  the  title,  "The  Tragedy  of  Mexico,"  Colonel  Harvey  tells  the 
story  of  our  Government's  relations  with  the  distressed  Republic  from  the  be- 
ginning of  her  present  troubles,  treating  the  subject  with  his  usual  force  and 
pungency,  and  making  some  memorable  comments  and  suggestions.  The  balance 
of  the  number  constitutes,  for  the  most  part,  a  symposium  upon  the  tremen- 
dous national  questions  of  war  and  peace  which  confront  the  world  today. 

"The  St.  Nicholas  Watch  Tower"  is  the  name  of  a  new  and  permanent  de- 
partment of  the  St.  Nicholas  magazine,  conducted  by  Dr.  S.  E.  Forman,  which 
begins  in  the  September  number.  Each  month  the  Watcher  in  the  Tower  will 
report  to  his  readers  the  really  important  news  of  the  preceding  thirty  days. 
Skimming  the  cream  of  the  news  for  the  ever-growing  St.  Nicholas  family,  he 
will  show  them  history  in  the  making. 

In  a  recent  number  of  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  we 
read  that  "Poor  vision  often  accounts  for  the  nervous  condition,  so  often  found 
in  children,  headaches  and  so-called  growing  pains.  Errors  in  vision  very  fre- 
quently cause  cross-eyes  and  if  a  child  begins  to  show  symptoms  of  cross-eyes, 
no  matter  how  young,  the  eyes  should  be  properly  tested,  and  if  necessary 
treated,  as  such  conditions  usually  increase,  and  after  they  have  reached  the 
stage  where  one  eye  only  is  used,  the  other  eye  loses  its  vision  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree." 

Ida  M.  Tarbell  in  a  spicy  article  in  The  Woman's  Home  Companion  for  Oc- 
tober, shows  the  greatness  of  weman's  work  and  the  sufficiency  of  her  train- 
ing in  "the  greatest  school  on  earth,"  namely,   the  school  of  life. 

"Bashfulness;  Its  Nature,  Causes,  and  Cure,"  by  H.  Addington  Bruce  in  The 
Century  for  September,  points  out  how  this  distressing  nervous  disorder  often 
destroys  happiness  and  even  wrecks  life.  Caused  usually  by  subconscious  mem- 
ories of  unhappy  incidents  in  early  life,  it  can,  he  says,  be  removed  wholly  by 
psycho-therapeutics. 
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The  Individual  Mental  Factor  and  Efficiency 

By  Elmer  Alle]^  Bess,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

f  """""'"""'"""'^f  FFICIE^TCY  is  a  word  which  has  been  industri- 
I  1"^  j  ously  employed  in  these  rushing  days  of  multitudes 
I  r^  I  of  institutions  and  movements.  Its  potency  may 
I  I   have  lost  something  of  its  pristine  halo  in  common- 

Siiiiimiiiioniiiiiiiiic^  ^^^^  ^^  association,  but  it  is  of  vital  importance  in 
I  I    the  progress  of  the  age, — just  as  essential  as  if  it 

I  I   had  not  entered  the  democratic  fold. 

i:im»iiiiiiiaii.iiinimc$  The  word  has  been  definitely  related  to  ma- 
chinery and  merit  systems,  and  the  output  has  been  improved 
thereby.  Material  conditions  have  been  changed  to  permit  the 
new  worker  the  right  of  way.  Back  of  the  program  of  the  ma- 
chine is  the  motive  aroused.  The  mental  factor  has  been  as  great 
as  the  machine,  since  the  employee  is  governed  by  the  hope  of 
larger  remuneration  for  increased  effectiveness  for  the  institu- 
tion. But  in  this  plan  a  wholesale  psychology  has  been  utilized, 
and  institutions,  communities,  and  the  whole  realm  of  industry 
are  shot  through  with  the  conception  in  order  to  improve  con- 
ditions. .  The  movement  might  well  be  designated  as  the  domi- 
nant idea  theory.  Environment  has  been  created  to  carry  the 
idea  across.  Self-advantage  has  been  the  actuating  inducement. 
The  individual  cannot  be  said  to  figure  in  the  movement,  except 
as  he  fits  into  the  machinery  of  manufacture,  but  the  results 
might  be  grander  if  he  did. 

Benevolence  has  sincerely  fought  for  the  rights  of  workers  to 
the  pleasures  of  modern  civilization.  Great  specialists  in  this 
field  have  labored  consistently,  and  with  small  reward,  for  many 
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years,  and  have  accomplished  something  worth  while.  They 
have  argued  that  men  labor  with  finer  skill  when  they  are  happy. 
That  happiness  may  or  may  not  arrive  by  the  great  highway  of 
material  pleasures  they  have  not  considered  with  scientific  ear- 
nestness, but  have  proceeded  to  produce  a  state  of  mind  by  in- 
creasing the  gala  days,  and  multiplying  stunts,  and  appealing  to 
the  physical  sensations.  They  have  not  figured  the  increased 
desire  sustained  during  work,  and  distaste  for  constant  effort  in 
circumstances  of  necessity.  It  has  never  occurred  to  them  that 
an  expectation  has  been  established  which  demands  material 
pleasures  in  dissipated  forms  as  a  necessity,  as  well  as  sane 
recreation  for  a  healthy  mind.  The  experiments  would  establish 
abundant  data  favoring  both  sides,  and  align  friends  and  foes  of 
either  theory. 

That  the  underlying  principle  is  correct  does  not  alter  the 
Tecord,  though  some  definite  gains  have  been  made.  A  general 
state  of  mind  has  been  created,  with  disastrous  results  in  hun- 
dreds of  families.  Homes  have  been  mortgaged  for  an  automo- 
bile, education  of  children  for  advanced  positions  and  careers 
have  been  neglected,  and  a  multitude  of  silly  extremes  have  been 
maintained  in  universal  practice.  The  mistake  is  more  in  the 
failure  to  emphasize  an  individual  method  in  the  general  pro- 
gram. The  idea  has  been  overworked,  because  restraint  is  not 
native  to  the  average  man.  The  best  thinkers  have  resisted  the 
current  of  popular  thought,  and  selected  a  schedule  of  pleasur- 
able activities  to  induce  actual  recreation.  Though  tempted  to 
abandonment  in  the  whirl  of  excitement,  they  have  retained  their 
love  for  work  by  sensible  habits  of  routine,  and  genuine  purpose 
in  the  tasks.  Their  efficiency  is  increased  by  ensuing  rest  in 
play  from  the  strain  of  the  endless  duration  of  labor,  and  violence 
of  speed.  But  methods  should  not  be  invented  for  the  masses 
without  considering  the  extremities  of  characteristics,  and  whole- 
sale ideas  should  not  operate  without  a  guiding  modification. 
Both  events  and  ideas  should  be  launched  with  the  essential  indi- 
vidual method  included.  Efficiency  in  work  and  accomplishment 
is  the  estimable  aim  in  mingling  play  with  labor,  and  nothing 
this  side  of  dealing  with  each  individual  out  of  the  mass,  and  as 
a  separate  problem,  will  average  efficiency  at  its  highest  mark. 

Educators  read  the  signs  of  the  times  a  few  years  ago,  and 
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called  attention  to  the  drift  away  from  adequate  physical  en- 
vironment. Business  intensity  and  general  intellectual  industry 
were  producing  sedentary  habits  which  threatened  to  undermine 
health.  A  dominant  idea  was  promulgated  by  wise  writers,  and 
unselfish  servants  of  the  public  fought  for  the  physical  develop- 
ment. Sports  were  introduced  which  included  appeals  to  com- 
petitive elements  of  the  race;  but  dissipation  accrued  with  the 
actual  development  attained.  Athletes  overdid  the  idea  by  en- 
tering every  event  where  they  were  eligible.  Their  activity  was 
not  only  injurious  by  neglect  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  devel- 
opment, but  in  physical  dissipation.  The  strain  by  nervous  ten- 
sion and  constant  violence  of  endeavor  tended  to  break  down  the 
benefits  anticipated  in  the  purpose.  Individual  attention  has 
become  a  plain  necessity  for  regulation,  and  efficiency.  The 
dominant  idea  must  be  limited  by  guidance. 

Sanitary  measures  were  introduced  into  the  everyday  life  of 
the  poor,  that  disease  might  not  prey  on  them,  and  their  efficiency 
was  increased.  Baths  removed  grime  from  the  mind  as  well  as 
the  body,  and  industry  succeeded  laziness  in  many  circles.  Beg- 
gars were  transformed  into  self-supporting  citizens,  with  pride 
in  family  and  possessions.  Painting  dingy  kitchens,  washing 
down  the  walls,  the  use  of  soap  and  water  on  the  floors,  corrected 
habits  of  thought.  Better  surroundings  Were  the  natural  ambi- 
tion, and  new  furniture  was  installed  in  houses.  Beyond  the 
common  necessities  of  cleanliness  and  comfort  the  idea  was  car- 
ried into  a  fashion.  The  frills  of  the  neighbors  were  introduced, 
v/ithout  regard  to  economy.  Dress  and  equipment  to  match  the 
habits  and  possessions  of  established  thrift  were  strenuously 
grasped  after.  Prices  were  paid  for  former  luxuries,  with  heed- 
less promptitude.  The  simplicities  of  living  no  longer  offered 
the  former  contentment.  A  large  proportion  of  inhabitants 
caught  up  by  the  dominant  idea  inaugurated  by  the  welfare 
workers,  swung  to  the  extreme,  and  lost  the  value  in  the  original 
intention.  The  wholesale  psychology  worked  its  excellent  ends 
only  in  a  measure,  and  the  individual  mental  factor  is  to  be 
subpoenaed  to  save  the  day. 

The  history  of  great  movements  has  proved  the  wisdom  of  work- 
ing beneath  the  surface  to  motives.  The  generals  of  splendid 
causes  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  race  have  based  their  methods  on 
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the  deepest  appeals  to  these  inner  motor  powers.  Statesmen 
issued  calls  in  the  name  of  untarnished  patriotism,  and  the  sol- 
diery of  a  nation  responded ;  but  curbstone  politicians  also  studied 
the  elemental  laws  of  action,  and  juggled  with  names  for  sordid 
selfish  aims.  Leaders  of  literature  stirred  the  conscience  of  mul- 
titudes to  industry  in  reading,  in  the  causes  of  literary  culture 
and  moral  benefits;  but  an  evil  commercial  instinct  twisted  the 
love  aroused  for  excellent  objectives  into  vicious  habits  to  serve 
unholy  designs.  Ministers  of  religion  planned  and  executed  gen- 
eral movements  to  stir  the  conscience  in  behalf  of  spiritual  prin- 
ciples, and  whole  continents  were  swept  by  the  justice  and  good- 
sense  of  the  program;  but  ignorant  spellbinders  initiated  the 
events  rather  than  the  methods,  and  gained  results  entirely  un- 
satisfactory in  the  upward  trend.  In  these  movements  in  poli- 
tics, literature  or  religion,  a  dominant  idea  was  essential  for 
the  greatest  influence  of  the  masses. 

'No  change  should  be  made  in  the  appeal  to  motives  common  to 
the  race.  Though  the  selfish  and  ignorant  will  accept  the  study 
and  effort  of  the  apostles  of  uplift  in  ideals  and  abilities,  to  gain 
their  narrow  ambitions,  yet  the  general  psychology  is  correct. 
While  righteous,  however,  it  lacks  a  saving  factor.  The  indi- 
vidual mental  factor  is  overmuch  neglected  in  the  wholesale 
program. 

An  essential  requisite  in  achievement  is  aspiration,  and  edu- 
cators distinctly  realize  it.  Without  it  a  student  may  drift  through 
all  the  schools  and  colleges,  observe  the  formulas,  and  attain  to 
a  fair  degree  of  knowledge.  A  machine-made  student  is  the 
product.  If  aspiration  were  aroused  the  student  would  brush 
off  dusty  volumes  and  dig  for  knowledge,  or  enter  fields  of  re- 
search and  turn  up  abundance  of  data.  Something  from  within 
would  be  alive  to  push  him  on  to  unknown  realms.  Books,  and 
nature,  and  human  life,  and  arts  and  sciences  would  be  caught 
up  in  progress.  In  climbing  towards  the  heights  every  mani- 
fested offering  would  be  grasped.  Yet  educators  appreciate  the 
dangers  of  ambition  without  responsible  guidance.  Much  of  the 
injurious  policy  of  business  was  evolved  in  the  pressure  of  keen 
competition,  with  ambition  for  comparative  success.  The  means 
to  attain  ends  were  secondary  because  the  spirit  of  emulation  was 
thoroughly  aroused.     That  everybody  else  was  doing  the  same 
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thing  was  the  empty  excuse  offered  to  justify  questionable  action. 
The  history  of  big  business  furnishes  many  unwholesome  pages 
concerning  policies  established  where  this  spirit  was  carried  into 
dissipation.  Again  the  general  psychology  was  operative,  and  the 
major  results  were  excellent,  but  the  same  absence  of  a  proper 
check  was  apparent.     Inefficiency  was  the  consequence. 

If  the  history  of  all  the  great  movements  toward  ideals  is 
thoroughly  canvassed,  evidence  can  be  accumulated  to  establish 
the  accuracy  of  this  contention.  Efficiency  is  limited  everywhere 
by  the  failure  to  operate  successfully  the  individual  mental  prin- 
ciple. So  manifest  is  the  conclusion  that  earnest  students  of  prac- 
tical psychology  wonder  that  the  least  amount  of  doubt  could  be 
expressed  about  it.  The  problem  in  the  case  is  stated  clearly 
enough,  but  the  solution  is  not  so  easy.  Yet  general  principles 
can  be  enunciated  as  the  first  steps  toward  the  answer.  Two  broad 
laws  are  visible  at  the  outset  of  examination. 

Universal  emphasis  by  a  dominant  idea  regarding  an  individ- 
ualistic method  is  a  first  essential.  The  public  needs  to  have  im- 
pressed into  its  deepest  consciousness  the  importance  of  knowing 
the  individual,  and  dealing  with  him  in  intimate  development. 
The  general  psychology  of  great  movements  must  be  carried  into 
one  more  cause.  The  newspapers  must  be  lined  up  for  popular 
advertising.  The  scientists  must  introduce  into  every  phase  of 
science  statements  which  call  attention  to  the  unfinished  product, 
except  by  the  best  guidance  for  the  individual  mind.  The  brother- 
hood plan  must  be  altered  to  incorporate  the  big-brother  concep- 
tion for  all  workers.  Labor  societies  must  inculcate  the  doctrine 
of  full  reward  for  peculiar  talents  and  merit.  It  must  be  more 
than  a  general  theory  in  public-school  education;  but,  neverthe- 
less, constant  emphasis  will  result  in  greater  efficiency.  While 
the  idea  need  not  be  manufactured  into  another  fad,  it  must  be 
generally  established  in  public  thinking. 

The  second  law  is  an  innovation:  Counsellors,  or  guides,  must 
operate  in  communities,  institutions,  and  corporations,  where 
they  can  be  easily  accessible.  Individuals  can  be  made  to  feel 
the  necessity  of  guidance,  if  the  idea  becomes  universally  domi- 
nant; but  without  definite  and  expert  knowledge  where  it  can  be 
applied,  nothing  but  the  general  psychology  would  remain.  All 
agitation  would  fall  into  ineffectiveness,  because  a  specific  op- 
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portunitj  would  not  be  apparent.  A  student  said  that  the  reason 
a  desire  to  be  studied  and  guided  individually  had  not  been  satis- 
fied was  because  there  was  no  one  around  to  take  the  other  part. 
Large  business  concerns  could  employ  a  professional  counsellor, 
who  would  know  general  mental  characteristics,  the  particular 
qualities  and  mentality  requisite  for  success  in  the  business,  and 
possess  an  aptitude  for  individual  diagnosis.  He  could  point  out 
peculiar  turns  of  mind,  and  study  into  the  reasons  for  failure  or 
success  with  genuine  friendliness.  Public  schools  could  incor- 
porate into  such  a  counsellor's  duties  the  field  of  vocational  guide. 
Such  an  expert  would  enter  into  the  causes  for  individual  de- 
ficiency in  study.  Pupils  could  thereby  be  kept  in  school,  be- 
cause a  trifling  difficulty  would  be  removed,  or  the  key  to  prog- 
ress discovered  by  personal  knowledge,  and  expert  application 
of  it.  Such  position  must,  thus,  become  a  part  of  the  equipment 
of  every  community. 

This  theory  might  remain  nothing  but  theory,  if  it  were  not 
that  almost  every  citizen  can  call  up  hundreds  of  instances  where 
workers  were  inefficient  until  a  friend  pointed  out  a  minor 
weakness  in  qualities,  or  the  wrong  usage  of  an  idea.  Unable  to 
study  themselves  because  their  education  had  been  neglected  in 
analysis,  when  a  small  wrinkle  in  the  mental  operations  was 
smoothed  out,  they  immediately  began  to  display  efficiency. 
Moreover,  the  wonderful  results  were  not  only  in  the  immediate 
task,  but  in  all  activities  of  the  mind.  Every  realm  of  operation 
was  entered  with  increased  ability. 

Such  general  data  may  be  illustrated  by  specific  examples, 
whose  careers  were  affected  by  special  individual  training.  At- 
tention is  called  to  the  increased  efficiency  in  their  whole  program 
of  energy,  as  a  citation  of  the  possibilities  of  usefulness  in  uni- 
versal and  systematic  education  in  this  direction. 

A  high  school  student  had  reached  his  senior  year,,  with  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  laziest  in  study  those  class  rooms 
had  known.  To  such  an  extent  the  idea  prevailed  that  he  would 
never  take  seriously  to  study,  that  the  school  paper  solemnly  an- 
nounced he  would  graduate  ten  years  later  if  he  continued  at  his 
accustomed  gait  of  the  snail.  The  students  joked  him  about  the 
jibe,  and  he  laughed  with  them,  but  did  not  seek  a  change  of 
habits.    But  he  was  definitely  studied,  and  it  was  discovered  that 
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underneath  the  bravado  he  was  wounded,  and  it  smarted.  Also, 
it  was  revealed  that  his  intellectual  laziness  was  caused  in  part 
by  the  early  development  of  an  immense  physique.  Down  deep 
into  the  consciousness  of  that  big  frame  the  caustic  barb  had 
sunk,  and  his  pride  was  awakened,  as  doubtless  it  had  been 
touched  into  sensitiveness  before.  It  required  definite  and  per- 
sistent psychology  to  arouse  him  to  action.  It  would  not  have 
been  difficult  to  return  to  his  habits  of  thought,  even  after  he 
was  well  into  another  program,  since  he  was  working  against 
physical  lethargy,  evil  practices  in  study,  and  outworn  methods. 
At  the  start,  where  his  aspiration  was  aroused  through  the  occa- 
sion of  a  vitriolic  remark  in  his  school  paper,  and  in  each  forward 
step,  the  individual  mental  factor  had  to  be  considered. 

General  laws  and  proverbs  had,  theretofore,  been  preached  to 
heedless  ears.  The  dominant  idea  theory  would  not  have  accom- 
plished the  end  with  him,  except  as  it  could  have  been  introduced 
with  an  understanding  of  the  individual  factor.  His  tenderness 
of  pride  was  connected  up  with  ambition  to  succeed;  his  brain- 
possibilities^  were  pointed  out  to  him  as  average,  despite  the 
record;  the  future  was  outlined,  with  its  prospects  of  reward  for 
the  man  of  earned  abilities.  He  caught  the  conception  and  started 
to  work  at  his  studies  with  a  recognition  of  the  long  pull  to  be 
made  to  overcome  his  handicap.  Methods  were  offered  to  suit  his 
situation,  as  well  as  laws  for  general  improvement.  In  the  prog- 
ress of  the  months  his  peculiar  characteristics  were  studied  with 
a  view  to  adaptation  to  ultimate  aims.  Through  constant  over- 
sight, the  rewards  of  success  were  pictured  only  by  implication, 
and  he  sought  after  abilities  and  power.  Thus  he  was  aroused 
for  achievement,  and  his  motives  kept  him  on  the  job;  but  effi- 
ciency resulted  because  a  general  psychology  was  employed  in 
recognition  of  the  industrial  factor.  The  two  laws  were  ob- 
served, emphasis  of  the  individual  method,  and  an  accessible 
counsellor.  Four  years  of  intermittent  individual  training  dis- 
covered the  high  school  butt-of -all- jibes  the  best  student  in  a  tech- 
nical college  in  a  university.  His  physical  and  spiritual  devel- 
opment was  not  far  behind  the  intellectual. 

Another  citation  of  the  laws  of  development  with  the  individual 
mental  factor  prominent  all  the  time,  is  the  case  of  a  young  mar- 
ried man   in   business.      He   had   graduated   at  high  school  at 
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eighteen,  and  began  work  as  driver  of  an  express  wagon.  High 
hopes  of  advancement  were  not  blighted  by  a  couple  of  years 
drudgery  and  general  usefulness  in  the  office.  At  twenty  he  was 
called  into  service  as  a  shift  for  the  manager  of  a  small  office, 
and  on  the  strength  of  the  outlook  for  broader  things  was  married 
to  an  economical  young  woman.  The  only  advancement  which 
arrived  was  continuance  in  a  similar  position,  in  various  cities, 
on  the  same  salary,  sixty  dollars  a  month.  This  despite  ambition, 
thoroughness  in  work,  increase  in  business,  and  a  failure  to  ask 
for  reward  according  to  desert.  E'aturally,  he  was  discouraged 
vfith  the  situation ;  but  did  not  know  the  secret  of  promotion.  He 
was  studied  intimately,  and  advised  to  change  to  a  company  whose 
manager  was  at  that  time  looking  for  young  men  who  had  aspira- 
tion to  rise.  But  the  forty  dollars  a  month  offered  as  a  start  was 
not  sufficient  to  support  a  family  of  two,  even  when  both  of  them 
were  economical  and  ambitious.  The  counsellor  agreed  to  teach 
him  the  methods  of  success,  and  that  each  new  movement  would 
be  considered  with  reference  to  the  future  and  development. 
Though  shot  through  with  aspiration,  early  assurance  had  been 
dulled  by  merit  unrecognized.  That  was  definitely  built  around 
by  information  of  the  character  of  the  manager  who  was  to  em- 
ploy him  in  his  plant,  and  by  revelations  of  how  to  gain  the 
attention  of  superintendents,  manager,  and  owners.  By  the  full- 
hearted  support  of  his  wife,  he  decided  to  hazard  the  change; 
and  when  the  express  company  was  notified  they  realized  they 
had  played  the  game  with  him  too  long,  by  the  fact  that  he  turned 
down  a  sixty  per  cent  raise  of  salary  and  a  position  of  larger  van- 
tage. It  required  courage  to  stick  to  his  resolution  against  the 
inducements,  but  he  turned  his  back  on  them  without  knowing 
what  the  future  contained, — except  that  the  manager  of  the  new 
company  was  willing  to  recognize  merit,  and  reward  it. 

By  information  he  gathered  from  the  plant  about  methods  of 
labor,  and  types  of  associates,  he  was  guided  in  the  business  as 
it  related  to  his  particular  abilities  and  qualities.  In  harmony 
with  his  modesty,  and  in  line  with  a  quiet  demeanor  he  learned 
how  to  bring  himself  to  the  attention  of  authorities.  As  each  new 
problem  came  up,  the  general  principles  to  apply  to  permanent 
development  were  distinguished  from  temporary  acts.  The  whole 
plant  was  related  to  his  mind  as  individual,  as  his  aspiration  was 
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kept  burning  early  in  the  morning  and  late  at  night.  At  one  time 
he  thought  he  was  not  worth  the  increased  sum  the  company  paid 
him,  and  the  wrinkle  in  his  mind,  the  eccentricity  of  an  individ- 
al  distinctly  different  from  the  average  citizen,  had  to  be 
smoothed  out.  The  key  to  him  at  that  point  was  the  explanation 
that  the  future  would  permit  him  to  render  much  more  than  his 
value,  if  he  would  properly  fit  himself  into  the  firm's  system  of 
accomplishment.  At  each  step,  laws  of  career  were  discussed 
with  reference  to  his  peculiar  gifts;  and  his  weaknesses  were 
pointed  out,  and  plans  for  grouping  individual  qualities  were  laid. 
Outside  the  plant  a  reputation  was  being  acquired  which  would 
bear  on  his  future ;  his  associates  were  cultivated  as  a  part  of  an 
individual  psychology;  and  even  his  home  environment  was  ar- 
ranged to  guide  along  his  specific  intention  to  succeed.  The  re- 
sult proved  the  importance  of  the  association  of  the  individual 
method  with  a  dominant  idea  in  general  psychology, — since  in 
three  years  the  young  man  of  twenty-three  advanced  to  be  one  of 
two  superintendents  of  the  entire  plant,  with  a  salary  increased  in 
proportion. 

The  outcome  of  these  arguments  must  be  action  according  to 
the  data,  and  laws  determined  thereby.  A  belief  that  the  prin- 
ciples are  true  will  result  in  effort  to  try  them  out,  and  as  they 
are  tested,  a  science  will  be  evolved,  and  diagnosticians  will  be  de- 
veloped. The  two  laws  of  the  emphasis  of  the  individual,  in  ad- 
dition to  general  psychology,  and  an  accessible  counsellor,  will 
then  find  an  application  in  every  community. 
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By  Laweence  A.  AveeiLl,  Ph.  D.,  Claek  Utstiveesitt. 

|]iiniiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiii:|g  q^j.  ^q^  England  industries  grew,  the  stability 
and  quiescence  of  our  civilization  began  to  change 
rapidly;  cities  and  large  towns  sprang  up  on  the 
sites  of  earlier  plowed  land,  and  then  with  the 
^imiiimiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiic^  mad  scramble  for  the  greater  centers,  'New  Eng- 
I  I   land  came  to  be  known  more  by  its  cities,  its  indus- 

I  I    tries,  its  manufactures,  than  by  its  agriculture,  as 

^iiiiiiimmaiiiiiiiiimci  formerly.  The  last  generation  has  been,  in  effect,  a 
period  of  transition  for  the  Section — a  time  when  things  ]>ural 
were  ebbing  and  things  urban  were  at  flood.  The  great  result  of 
this  transitional  stage  has  been  social  unrest  and  upheaval.  The 
evolution  of  the  gi-eat  city — its  institutions,  its  problems — are 
today  in  the  limelight,  and  the  country  sections,  drained  of  their 
young  people,  and  those  that  remain  hard  pressed  to  win  an  ex- 
istence against  the  ever  growing  complexities  of  life  around  them; 
their  markets  controlled  by  speculators,  and  themselves  hindered 
because  of  their  unorganization  in  a  world  where  all  other  labor 
is  organized,  are  losing  the  last  vestiges  of  hope. 

Thus  we  see  the  many  sidedness  of  farm  life.  We  appreciate 
the  growing  needs  of  the  farmer — ^needs  that  are  forced  upon  him 
by  the  industrial  world,  to  the  maintenance  of  which  he  caters  in 
very  great  measure.  The  last  three  or  four  decades  have  been  pecu- 
liarly hard  on  the  New  England  farmer,  for  more  than  his  share  of 
the  weight  of  this  social  shifting  has  fallen  upon  his  shoulders.  Ho 
has  been  isolated,  but  he  has  seen  his  isolation  grow  more  com- 
plete, notwithstanding  the  advent  of  the  telephone,  of  which  many 
writers  make  so  much.  School  'and  church  membership  has 
rapidly  declined.  In  many  instances  the  productivity  of  his  soil 
has  steadily  deteriorated,  and  he  has  watched  it  with  growing 
dismay.  His  neighbors  have  moved  away,  and  in  their  place  have 
come  country  enthusiasts  from  the  city,  whose  entrance  into  his 
midst  has  made  him  jealous  and  often  even  rebellious. 
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Still,  there  has  been  also  improvement.  Increased  means  of 
communication  have  given  a  larger  market  and  a  broader  view. 
iN'ewer  inventions  have  given  him  finer  agricultural  machinery, 
and  increased  the  possibilities  of  his  soil  ten-fold.  So  that,  though 
his  isolation  is  more  complete,  in  a  way  it  is  less  so;  and  though 
his  land  will  not  yield  so  much,  it  requires  relatively  less  outlay 
of  energy  to  work  it.  !N'evertheless,  this  period  has  taxed  the 
agriculturist  immensely.  He  has  had  to  cope  with  new  condi- 
tions for  which  he  was  ill-prepared.  From  farming  extensively, 
he  has  been  forced  to  make  a  rather  uncertain  beginning  to  farm 
intensively;  from  carrying  forward  his  industry  loosely,  he  has 
been  compelled  to  endeavor  to  do  so  scientifically.  Pests  have  in- 
creased and  made  great  inroads  upon  his  crops  before  he  could  in- 
form himself  of  their  significance.  The  cost  has  climbed  steadily, 
and  the  profits  from  his  farm  have  declined  proportionately. 
Soil  upon  which  he  once  grew  one  staple  will  no  longer  respond, 
and  he  has  had  to  try  changes  of  which  scientifically  he  knew 
little.  His  old  farm  tools  he  has  had  to  lay  aside,  and  the  im- 
proved ones  have  cost  tremendously.  The  local  church  is  not  so 
strong  as  formerly,  and  a  larger  share  of  its  support  has  fallen 
upon  him.  Tax  rates  have  risen  on  his  real  estate.  He  has  been 
forced  to  sell  his  timber  land  to  replenish  his  resources,  and  now 
his  crops  suffer  from  long  droughts.  He  has  had  to  build  silos 
and  remodel  his  barns  because  of  his  increasing  farm  tools  and 
stock.  In  a  word,  he  has  been  compelled  to  employ  every  means 
in  his  power  to  hold  his  own  in  a  changed  environment,  and  the 
school,  as  a  less  obvious  asset  in  his  life,  has  been  the  institution 
to  which  he  has  given  the  least  attention.  If  he  saw  it  decreasing 
in  size  of  its  membership,  it  served  only  to  remind  him  that  the 
community's  population  was  dwindling  more  and  more;  if  he 
noticed  that  the  exterior  of  the  building  was  becoming  unattrac- 
tive, it  was  perhaps  only  a  reminder  that  his  own  house  and  barn 
might  invite  the  same  fate  soon. 

Most  writers  upon  this  subject  attribute  to  the  rural  popula- 
tion a  far  more  sanguine  temperament  than  is  actually  the  case. 
The  writer  has  come  in  contact  with  innumerable  farmers  in  the 
poorer  sections  who  see  little  ray  of  hope.  They  send  their  chil- 
dren to  the  town  high  school,  and  even  strongly  advise  them 
against  the  country;  sometimes,  feeling  that  it  will  be  more  profit- 
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able,  they  sell  their  farms  to  city  dwellers,  among  whom  they 
find  a  ready  market,  and  move  themselves  to  town,  thus,  as  Pres- 
ident Butterfield  points  out,  forming  not  only  a  new  city  prob- 
lem, but  leaving  a  distinctly  more  perplexing  one  behind. 

In  the  wake  of  all  this  process  of  changing  conditions  in  the 
status  of  rural  life  in  New  England,  no  fact  stands  out  more 
clearly  than  this:  in  the  future  if  farming  is  to  prosper,  and  if 
the  farmer  is  to  occupy  the  social  plane  he  ought  and  has  a  right 
to,  the  local  school  must  be  largely  the  beneficent  source  of  his 
enlightenment.  The  National  Department,  and  even  the  State 
Department  are  often  only  mere  names  for  the  average  farmer. 
At  most,  they  represent  to  his  mind  experiment  stations  that  are 
rather  official  than  practical,  and  to  the  support  of  which  he  must 
contribute,  without  ever  realizing  any  appreciable  returns.  Partly 
this  feeling  obtains  because  the  agricultural  departments  have 
not  done  what  they  should,  partly  on  account  of  the  farmers' 
native  indifference.  The  state  universities  likewise  are  open 
to  criticism,  and  the  skepticism  which  exists  extensively  in  rural 
communities  against  them  puts  their  efforts  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage. 

Thus  the  rural  school  remains  the  only  asset  in  the  agricultural 
education  of  the  farmer.  Even  here,  however,  the  feeling  is 
often  strong.  Many  rural  communities  behold  with  great  mis- 
givings the  advent  of  a  teacher  into  their  midst,  who  attempts  to 
introduc^^  the  elements  of  nature  study  and  agriculture  into  the 
school.  Yet  this  is  precisely  the  thing  that  must  be  overcome. 
The  fixot  decisive  step  in  the  remodelling  of  rural  schools  must 
of  necessity  be  that  taken  by  the  people  of  any  given  community 
itself.  No  great  reform,  whether  a  political,  or  a  social,  or  a 
religious  one,  has  ever  yet  been  accomplished  save  by  the  healthy 
arousing  of  local  public  opinion.  Public  opinion,  at  least  so  far 
as  the  rural  school  is  concerned,  means  the  farmer,  the  agricul- 
turist, the  rural  voter.  It  is  necessarily  largely  in  his  keeping 
that  the  rural  school's  future  lies.  If  he  is  awakened  to  the  sit- 
uation, he  will  respond  and  his  interest  in  the  local  school  will 
grow.  There  can  be  little  improvement  without  the  good  will 
of  the  voter,  for  improvement  means  more  money  with  which  to 
work.  It  is  in  a  very  real  sense  that  the  layman  holds  in  his 
hands  the  reins  of  power,  for  it  is  he  who  must  support  the  school 
very  largely. 
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So  we  cannot  reckon  without  our  host  in  rural  school  reform, 
and  our  host,  in  this  connection,  is  the  voter.  We  can  have  no 
capable  teachers  until  we  can  afford  to  pay  them  accordingly; 
we  can  have  no  proper  supervision  until  we  are  willing  to  hire  a 
trained  educator  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  this  important 
phase  of  school  work;  we  cannot  forsake  the  little  red  school 
house  for  a  more  modern  building  until  we  have  the  funds  for 
such  a  building  assured  us.  And  in  all  of  these  cases  the  voter 
must  decide.  In  any  great  period  of  crisis  or  reform,  the  press 
is  a  powerful  factor  in  creating  public  opinion,  and  the  press  must 
exert  a  similar  influence  in  the  present  crisis.  It  is  almost  useless 
for  the  great  magazines  to  publish  long  articles  relating  to  the 
rural  situation,  for  they  seldom  go  into  rural  homes,  and  the  ur- 
banites  are  entirely  helpless  in  the  situation,  besides  having  too 
many  problems  of  their  own  to  deal  with.  But  the  farm  papers 
and  the  farm  magazines  represent  the  great  source  whence  the 
farmer  draws  his  information,  and  receives  his  suggestions,  and 
it  is  they  which  must  be  instrumental  in  forming  rural  public 
opinion.  Too  long  these  publications  have  concerned  themselves 
with  direct  subjects  of  agricultural  import,  quite  neglecting  the 
deeper  benefits  which  they  might  instil  with  a  page  editorial 
each  month  upon  such  subjects  as  schools,  sanitation,  rural  hy- 
giene, etc. 

With  this  summary  introduction,  let  us  proceed  at  once  to  the 
study  of  the  financing  of  the  rural  schools  of  'New  England.  The 
following  is  a  comparison  of  the  school  returns  from  two  counties 
in  Maine,  Aroostook  and  Cumberland,  the  former  distinctly  a 
rural,  the  latter  an  urban  section: 
A  table  showing  the  school  returns  from  two  counties  of  Maine, 

AroostooJc  being  distinctly  rural,  Cumberland  an  urban  center. 

Aroostook  Cumberland 

^26,187.963  Valuation  $96,505,510 

60,780  Local  tax  raised  for  school  support               *  75,242 

.004,  2-5  Per   Cent  of  valuation   raised  .002,  1-5 

26,176  Number  of  scholars  of  legal  school  age  37,444 

2.32  Amount   available   per   scholar   by   local   tax  2.41 

158,942  Amount  received  from  State  251,089 

10.34  Total  amount  available  per  child  for  common  school  purposes    10.98 

The  foregoing  table  shows  a  rather  striking  example  of  the  gross 
inequality  which  exists  in  the  local  financing  of  the  rural  school, 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  city  or  large  town  school.    Aroostook 
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County,  withi  a  population  of  about  3-5  that  of  Cumberland,  and 
a  school  enrollment  of  about  %,  is  raising  a  .004  2-5%  tax  on 
its  valuation,  which  is  exactly  twice  as  great  as  that  raised  by 
Cumberland.  Stated  in  other  terms,  the  rural  county  is  levying  a 
school  tax  4-5  as  great  in  dollars  and  cents  as  the  urban  county, 
yet  from  a  valuation  of  only  a  little  more  than  %  that  of  the  latter. 
Or  again,  Aroostook  County,  with  a  tax-paying  body  equivalent  to 
3-5  that  of  Cumberland,  is  raising  for  a  school  population  of  over 
3-4  just  as  much  per  child,  and  from  a  valuation  of  only  about  %. 
In  this  connection,  the  following  table,  showing  the  school  re- 
turns from  two  similar  counties  in  Vermont,  will  be  of  interest. 
Essex  County  is  typically  rural ;  Eutland  is  urban. 

Essex  Rutland 

69  Number  of  public  schools  28? 

1715  Pupils   of  compulsory  school   age  10,848 

$23,870.66  Ix)ca.l   school   tax  $167,159.15 

14,840.62  Amount   received   from   State  129,682.52 

8,056  COO)  Population  44,209  ('00) 

4,772,699.65  Valuation                                                                 ^  29,631,822.17 

The  interesting  item  in  this  table  is  the  state  aid  which,  in  the 
rural  county  amounts  to  only  1-9  that  apportioned  to  the  urban 
one,  notwithstanding  the  school  population  of  the  former  is  ap- 
proximately 1-6. 

The  following  table  represents  the  school  returns  from  two  Con- 
necticut counties;  the  one,  Tolland,  being  rural,  the  other.  New 
Haven,  being  urban. 

A  table  showing  the  school  returns  from  two  Connecticut  coun- 
ties, Tolland  being  preponderantly  rural.  New  Haven  urban: — 

Tolland  New  Haven 

26,459  Population  337,282 

$62,910.98  Local  tax  raised  for  school  support                                       $1,093,473.82 

2,184,938  Valuation  260,815,164 

42,752.03  State   contribution  758,671.82 

4,464  Number   of  pupils  of  school  age  60,735 

99  Number   of  public   schools  265 

18.55  Total  amount  available  per  child   from  both  sources                   22.59 

That  is,  Tolland  is  raising  upon  a  valuation  equivalent  to  about 
1-130  that  of  New  Haven  1-17  as  much  money  for  the  support  of 
her  public  schools.  Or  in  other  words.  New  Haven,  having  15 
times  as  many  children  to  educate,  has  130  times  as  much  valu- 
ation, the  school  assessment  upon  which  amounts  to  only  17  times 
as  much  as  that  for  Tolland.  The  item  of  State  aid  is  also  of  in- 
terest; New  Haven,  with  only  15  times  as  many  pupils  as  Tol- 
land, receiving  18  times  as  much  assistance. 


New  Salem 

639 

Population 

371,440 

Valuation 

93 

Scholars 

$5,731.25 

Total   school   expenditure 

2,595.32 

Local  school  tax 

3,135.93 

from  State 
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It  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  county  returns  from  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.  The  returns  from 
a  few  towns  and  cities  of  those  states  as  tabulated  in  the  follow- 
ing tables  will,  however,  throw  additional  light  upon  the  subject 
at  hand. 

School  returns  (1912)  from  two  Massachusetts  towns,  BrocJcton 
and  New  Salem : — 

Brockton 

56,878 

46,307,353 

9,088 

303,018.30 

299,647.96 

3.370.34 

Brockton,  with  a  population  equivalent  to  122  times  that  of 
New  Salem,  is  raising  a  school  tax  only  112  times  as  great,  though 
she  is  providing  thereby  a  school  fund  of  $32  per  child,  while  New 
Salem  is  providing  only  $28.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  State 
apportionment  does  not  seem  to  favor  the  smaller  or  the  larger 
center.  New  Salem  receiving  nearly  as  much  as  Brockton. 

Another  comparison  of  Massachusetts  towns  will  reveal  more 
clearly  the  fact  that  the  rural  sections  of  the  State  are  not  so  lib- 
eral in  their  school  policy  as  those  of  the  other  New  England 
states,  and  that  the  cities  are  making  the  greater  effort  in  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children. 

School  returns  from  two  other  Massachusetts  towns,  Tyringham 
and  Newhuryport ; — 


Tyringh 

am 

Newburyport 

382 

Population 

14,949 

362,621 

Valuation 

13,114,410 

52 

Number  of  scholars 

1,920 

2,231.95 

Total  expenditure  for  school  purposes 

59,632.11 

663.35 

School  tax 

56,068.95 

1.568.60 

from  State 

3,563.16 

I 


From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  Newburyport,  having  a 
population  only  39  times  that  of  Tyringham,  and  a  valuation  36 
times  as  great,  is  raising  a  school  tax  approximately  84  times  as 
great.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  the  State  is  apportioning  to  the 
smaller  town  nearly  half  as  much  as  to  the  larger. 

The  following  table  shows  the  school  returns  from  the  two 
smallest  towns  of  Massachusetts,  New  Ashford  and  Mount  Wash- 
ington. 

School  returns  from  the  two  smallest  towns  of  Massachusetts, 
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manifesting  the  liberal  policy  of  the  State  with  reference  to  the 
smaller  towns: — 

New  Ashford  Mount  Washington 

92  Population  110 

54,890  Valuation  108,004 

16  Number   scholars  13 

946.16  Total  expended  for  school  purposes  1,463.01 

150  School   tax  238.94 

796.16  State  1,224.07 

9.33  Amount  available  per  child  by  local  tax  18.37 

59.13  Total   amount   available    per    child  112.53 

These  figures  show,  in  the  case  of  I^ew  Ashford,  that  that  town 
is  raising  a  tax  of  $9.33  per  child,  while  Mt.  Washington — a  town 
not  much  larger,  but  having  a  considerably  gi'eater  valuation — is 
raising  twice  as  much,  or  $18.37.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  since  the 
basis  of  local  school  assessment  must  ever  be  the  town  valuation. 
Yet  note  that  the  State  now  steps  in  and,  by  apportioning  $796.16 
to  the  one  and  $1,224.07  to  the  other  town,  leaves  the  inequality 
in  the  respective  grand  lists  of  the  two  towns  just  as  marked  as 
before. 

This  brings  us  logically  to  the  question  of  the  legitimate  func- 
tion of  the  state  in  the  financing  of  its  schools.  From  the  table  on 
page  149,  it  may  be  noted  that  Maine  is  paying  to  the  towns  of 
the  rural  county  a  proportionate  amount  to  that  paid  those  of  the 
urban  county,  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  scholars  of  school 
age.  'New  Hampshire,  on  the  other  hand,  is  paying  to  the  rural 
county  14  Isss,  on  the  basis  of  scholars,  than  to  the  urban,  the 
reason  for  this  being  that  the  State  makes  its  school  apportionment 
on  the  basis  of  the  length  of  the  local  school  year  and  the  valuation 
of  the  town  per  pupil — which  is  rather  a  hazardous  basis,  since  the 
number  of  school  children  in  any  given  number  of  towns  is  not 
necessarily  commensurate  with  their  valuation;  and,  in  any  case, 
the  scales  in  such  a  system  are  more  likely  to  tip  in  favor  of  the 
larger  town,  because  of  the  relatively  longer  school  year,  the  smaller 
number  of  school  children  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  of  the  town, 
and  the  greater  valuation. 

Connecticut,  as  seen  from  the  table  on  page  150,  is  doing  slightly 
better  for  her  rural  schools,  in  proportion  to  what  she  is  doing  for 
her  urban  ones,  yet  she  is  considerably  behind  Vermont  in  the  part 
which  she  takes  in  state  aid,  and  still  further  behind  Maine.  Her 
policy  is  somewhat  different.  It  provides  each  town,  which  raises  a 
minimum  tax  for  its  schools — determined  according  to  its  valua- 
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tion — sufficient  funds  to  bring  the  level  of  support  up  to  a  fixed 
amount  for  each  child  in  attendance  during  the  preceding  year, 
namely,  $25.00. 

The  essential  difference  between  the  Connecticut  and  Maine 
systems  lies  in  the  fact  that  Maine  does  not  insist  on  such  a  heavy 
local  tax,  being  willing  to  appropriate  more  for  state  education. 
The  obvious  evil  in  this  is  the  fact  that  local  initiative  is  not 
sufficiently  stimulated.  Maine  state  is  paying  35.2%  of  the  whole 
cost  of  Maine  common  school  education,  which,  outside  the  South- 
ern states,  is  a  greater  proportion  than  any  other  state  save  Michi- 
gan. A  very  striking  example  of  the  lesser  part  the  town  plays  in 
Maine,  as  compared  with  Connecticut,  may  be  seen  from  a  study 
of  the  tables  on  pages  149  and  150.  From  these  it  will  be  seen 
that  Tolland  County  in  Connecticut  is  raising  approximately  the 
same  tax  as  Aroostook,  though  she  has  only  1-6  as  many  pupils  and 
1-12  as  great  valuation. 

Still  further  insight  may  be  obtained  in  this  connection  by  re- 
viewing the  financing  of  the  two  smallest  towns  of  Massachusetts, 
as  shown  on  page  151,  and  that  of  Aroostook  County  in  Maine. 

Table  comparing  the  school  returns  from  two  towns  in  Massa- 
chusetts, with  those  of  Aroostook  County,  Maine, 

New  Ashford     Mount  Washington     Aroostook 

Local  tax  per  child   $  9.33  $18.37  $2.32 

Total   amount   per    child 59.13  112.53  10.34 

As  mentioned  before,  however,  there  are  certain  evils  in  the 
Massachusetts  system,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  first  two 
columns  of  the  above  table.  The  one  town  is  able  to  spend  $59.13 
per  child ;  the  other  $112.53,  and  both  towns  have  the  same  number 
of  pupils,  approximately.  N'ow,  if  the  state  is  to  be  anything,  it 
ought  to  be  an  equalizer  of  opportunities — educational  as  well  as 
industrial.  The  ideal  state  of  the  future  will  so  distribute  the 
common  funds  that  each  country  child  shall  have  exactly  the  same 
amount  expended  in  his  education  as  each  other  country  child.  The 
per  capita  budget  for  rural  education  need  not  necessarily  be  the 
same  as  that  for  urban  education ;  for  valuation,  equalization,  and 
rate  of  taxation  do  not  nearly  range  the  same  at  all  times — ^nor 
even  approximate  it. 

The  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  makes  this  report; — 
"There  is  in  Massachusetts  a  considerable  number  of  towns 
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and  cities  having  a  relatively  low  valuation  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  children  to  be  educated  which  receive  no  financial  aid 
from  the  State  towards  the  support  of  public  education.  These 
communities  find  it  hard  to  meet  the  necessary  cost  of  public  edu- 
cation out  of  the  proceeds  of  local  taxation.  It  is  probable  that  in 
some  of  these  communities  conditions  of  industry  and  population 
are  changing  in  such  a  way  that  in  the  future  the  burden  of  main- 
taining adequate  school  facilities  will  be  relatively  greater  than  at 
present.  In  these  cases  the  historic  method  of  supporting  public 
education  is  and  will  be  unsatisfactory.  ISTotwithstanding  that 
the  Commonwealth,  by  legislation  and  otherwise,  aims  to  promote 
fairly  uniform  standards  of  efficiency  in  public  education,  because 
of  limited  resources  these  towns  are  unable  to  conform  to  such 
standards,  except  at  the  cost  of  excessive  taxation.  .  .  .  The 
Board  submits  no  specific  recommendations  ...  at  the  present 
time,  believing  that  the  larger  question  of  State  aid  to  communi- 
ties of  over  $2,500,000  valuation  should  first  receive  atten- 
tion. ..." 

The  Connecticut  law,  which  equalizes  the  total  school  funds  for 
all  towns  having  a  valuation  of  not  more  than  $2,500,000 — ^pro- 
vided each  town  raise  a  minimum  tax,  according  to  its  valuation — 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Whatever  faults  it  may  have,  due 
to  the  differences  in  the  rate  of  taxation,^  it  at  least  tends  to  equal- 
ize opportunity  of  education  in  the  smallest  town.  The  State 
policy  is  greatly  superior  to  that  of  Maine,  in  that  it  requires  that 
a  definite,  minimum  school  tax  be  raised  before  it  proffers  its  assis- 
tance. Unfortunately,  however,  only  about  2-3  of  the  eligible 
towns  are  claiming  State  funds  under  this  act.  Like  everything 
else,  apparently,  in  the  educational  world  it  takes  time  to  show 
definite  results.  Still,  the  Board  of  Education  has  this  generally 
favorable  criticism  of  the  new  act  to  make  in  its  1911  report: — 

"The  main  apparent  results  of  the  act  thus  far  have  been 

1.  Increase  of  wages. 

2.  Reduction  of  local  taxation  for  schools. 

3.  Increased  attendance. 

4.  Repair  and  refitment  of  buildings. 

5.  Some  improvement  in  the  qualification  of  teachers. 

6.  Reform  and  manifest  improvement  wherever  supervision 
has  been  accepted. 
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In  conclusion  it  might  be  stated  that  the  state  has  hardly  yet 
begun  to  study  the  problem  of  financing  its  schools.  All  existing 
acts  are  merely  tentative  ones,  and  sure  to  be  superseded  or  modi- 
fied sooner  or  later.  The  Connecticut  act  was  amended  three 
times  within  the  eight  years  preceding  its  present  form,  and  we 
cannot  yet  regard  it  as  at  all  permanent.  The  Massachusetts  pol- 
icy, though  it  has  remained  unchanged  since  1903,  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  far  from  satisfactory.  The  Board  in  its  1912  report  has 
this  to  say  of  the  system : — 

''The  method  of  distributing  the  Massachusetts  School  fund 
should  be  modified  in  such  a  way  that,  while  local  need  is  recog- 
nized, local  effort  should  be  stimulated.  It  seems  not  unreason- 
able that  as  a  condition  of  sharing  its  income,  each  town  should  tax 
itself  for  school  purposes  to  an  extent  approximately  equal  to  the 
average  taxation  for  that  purpose  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 
In  other  words,  it  might  be  made  a  first  condition  of  sharing  in  this 
form  of  State  aid  that  the  town  shall  have  expended  for  school 
purposes  during  the  preceding  year  an  amount  equal  to  at  least 
$4.00  (or  the  State  average)  per  thousand  dollars  of  valuation. 
...  If  towns  under  $2,500,000.00  valuation  were  alike  as  re- 
gards distribution  of  population,  it  would  be  a  comparatively  easy 
matter  to  frame  a  satisfactory  method  for  the  distribution  of  the 
funds,  based  on  the  number  of  children  to  be  educated.  But  such  a 
method  would  not  give  adequate  recognition  to  the  fact  that  in 
many  rural  towns  single  room  schools  in  isolated  communities 
must  be  maintained  at  a  large  expense  per  unit  of  average  mem- 
bership. A  school  having  10  or  fewer  children  in  attendance  may 
cost  approximately  as  much  to  maintain  as  a  school  having  30  or 
40.  Consequently,  measures  must  be  adopted  to  permit  of  some 
flexibility  in  the  system  of  distributing  State  funds  ..." 

At  least  two  conclusions  are  significant  from  this  brief  paper, 
viz : — 

1.  'New  England,  from  its  economic  and  industrial  situation^ 
can  never  be  an  agricultural  section  that  can  compare  with  the 
great  Western  areas.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  is  sure  to  remain  for  an  indefinite  period  distinctly 
rural.  It  is  this  fact  that  justifies  a  study  of  this  sort;  if  the 
states  of  New  England  are  to  still  support  country  schools,  those 
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schools  ought  to  guarantee  to  each  citizen  in  a  given  state  a  degree 
of  efficiency  equivalent  to  that  enjoyed  in  the  city  schools. 

II.  In  order  to  guarantee  this  equality  from  a  financial  stand- 
point, the  state  has  no  alternative  but  to  provide  means  which, 
after  a  fair  and  uniform  local  tax  has  been  raised,  will  furnish 
to  every  child  his  justly  proportionate  share  of  the  common  funds. 
This  does  not  mean,  as  we  have  pointed  out  above,  that  the  aver- 
age per  capita  budget  shall  be  the  same  for  every  city,  tovni  and 
village  within  the  state ;  it  merely  asks  that  the  figures  shall  mean 
as  nearly  the  same  as  possible  economically  to  each  locality.  Under 
the  present  existing  inequality  of  apportionment  the  injustice  is 
considerable. 


A  Modern  Columbus. 


Favored  was  he  as  that  great  Genoese 
Given  the  golden  dream  to  read  aright 
Of  a  fair  land  still  hidden  from  his  sight 
By  the  vast  wilderness  of  untried  seas; 
And  so,  his  iron  purpose  braved  the  breeze, 
On,  on,  beyond  the  harbor's  faintest  light 
To  wrest  new  secrets  from  the  lingering  Night 
And  hail  with  joy  a  dream's  realities. 

Thus  Edison  went  on  an  untracked  way 
Toward  luring  vision  that  illumed  his  mind — 
The  riches  of  the  great  electric  world; 
There  like  Columbus  on  a  deathless  day, 
He,  too,  has  dowered  lives  of  all  mankind. 
And  conquering,  a  victor's  flag  unfurled. 

— Eleanor  Eobbins  Wilson. 


A  Survey  of  Rooming  Conditions  in  a  Small 

College 

By  Howakd  T.  Lewis,  Univebsity  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

f  """"""°«"""""^f  T  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  a  certain 
I  jk  I  small  college  in  the  middle  west,  it  happened  that 
I  /\  I  the  president  of  the  college  was  outlining  the  things 
I  I    which  he  was  anxious  to  accomplish  in  the  near 

f iiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiic^  future.  His  program  included,  naturally  enough, 
I  I    a  campaign  for  a  larger  enrollment.    After  he  had 

I  I    concluded,  one  of  the  trustees  raised  the  question 

*^" °""' "^*   as  to  how  far  this  particular  phase  of  the  plan  was 

practicable.  He  urged  the  point  that  there  was  a  most  efficient  size 
for  the  college  in  question,  just  as  there  is  a  most  efficient  size 
of  unit  for  each  industry.  To  fall  below  this  was  to  waste  equip- 
ment and  allow  instructors  to  "rust"  because  of  lack  of  sufficient 
stimulus.  To  exceed  this  size,  on  the  other  hand,  would  mean  an 
undue  strain  upon  the  teaching  force,  an  inedequate  equipment, 
and  general  loss  of  efficiency  due  to  the  effort  of  the  college  to 
adjust  itself  to  a  situation  too  large  for  its  capacity. 

In  this  particular  instance,  too,  there  was  another  factor  that 
demanded  consideration.  The  village  in  which  the  institution  is 
located  is  a  small  one.  Though  there  are  dormitories  for  the  girls, 
none  exist  for  the  young  men.  Hence  the  problem  of  housing 
students,  were  the  enrollment  to  increase  to  a  marked  degree, 
would  become  a  serious  one.  In  fact,  the  point  was  raised  that 
this  fact  alone  would  of  necessity  place  a  permanent  limit  upon 
the  size  of  the  institution. 

Upon  inquiry,  it  was  discovered  that  but  little  definite  informa- 
tion regarding  the  problem  was  available.  The  situation  was  seen 
to  be  what  there  is  every  reason  to  suspect  exists  at  nine  out  of 
every  ten  colleges  in  the  United  States — the  administration 
thought  the  village  would  accommodate  a  certain  number — there 
or  thereabouts — ^but  just  what  could  be  done  was  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  The  same  thing  was  true  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  yoimg  men  lived.     It  was  the  belief  that  rooms  were 
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satisfactory,  but  here  again  it  was  largely  guesswork.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  place  was  of  course  known,  but  beyond  ascertaining 
this,  the  only  thing  that  had  ever  been  done  was  to  request  that 
persons  willing  to  take  roomers  send  in  their  names,  the  number 
of  men  they  could  accommodate,  and  the  prices  they  wanted  for 
the  rooms.  Which,  incidentally,  is  all  that  is  done  at  most  of  our 
institutions. 

Once  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  administrators  at  this  par- 
ticular college,  however,  it  was  decided  to  carry  the  matter  some- 
what farther,  and  after  some  consideration  it  was  determined  to 
undertake  the  task  of  ascertaining  exactly  what  did  exist.  The 
aid  of  the  department  of  sociology  was  sought  and  readily  secured, 
and  plans  laid  for  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  situation.  Blanks 
devised  to  secure  all  necessary  information  were  drawn  up  by  the 
head  of  this  department.  They  were  of  two  classes,  one  covering 
the  house  in  which  the  room  was  located,  and  one  covering  the 
room  itself.  These  were  filled  in  with  no  thought  of  permanence 
in  the  first  instance;  after  the  survey  was  complete  the  informa- 
tion was  transferred  to  cards  suitable  for  filing  (a  card  of  one 
color  being  used  for  the  house  and  of  another  for  the  rooms).  The 
information  was  thus  kept  in  the  best  possible  shape,  was  at  all 
time  available,  and  could  be  kept  strictly  up  to  date. 

House  Card. 

1.  Name  of  present  resident  (Owner  or  Tenant). 

2.  l^umber  in  family  living  at  home:  males  over  16  years;  fe- 

males over  16  years;  children  (all  under  16  years). 

3.  ISTumber  minutes  walk  from  college  building. 

4.  !N'umber  rentable  rooms. 

5.  Kind  of  artificial  light. 

6.  Heat. 

7.  !N'umber  toilet  rooms  in  house  available  for  roomers. 

8.  Does  roomer  have  use  of  bath  ? 

9.  Of  telephone. 

10.  Running  water  in  house  ? 

11.  General  appearance  of  interior  of  house:  amply  furnished? 

over-furnished  ?  care  (good,  fair,  poor)  ? 

12.  Can  board  be  secured  in  the  same  house? 
Notes: 
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Individual  Room. 

1.  !N"ame  of  Landlord  (or  landlady)  ? 

2.  Price  per  person — s.* — d.* 

3.  Floor  (First,  second,  etc.) 

4.  Size. 

5.  How  many  will  it  accommodate? 

Single  room,  accommodating  one  person. 
Single  room,  accommodating  two  persons. 
Double  room,  accommodating  two  persons. 
Double  room  accommodating  tbree  or  four  persons. 

6.  If  occupied  at  present,  bow  many  it  is  accommodating? 

7.  Number  of  windows. 

8.  Size  of  windows. 

9.  Furniture. 

10.  E'umber  of  closets. 

11.  Size  of  closets. 

12.  Any  otber  storeroom?     (As  for  trunks,  etc.) 

13.  Color  of  wall  paper. 

14.  Is  wall  paper  in  good  condition?  (clean,  torn). 

15.  Floor  (carpets,  rugs,  matting,  bare). 

16.  Condition. 

17.  ^NTumber  of  pictures.     Type  of  pictures. 

18.  Is  the  same  room  used  for  botb  study  and  sleeping? 

19.  Can  the  room  be  entered  without  passing  through  family  liv- 

ing rooms  ? 

20.  Do  you  consider  the  room  desirable  ? 

21.  Does  the  resident  object  to  roomers  boarding  themselves  in. 

room? 

22.  What  direction  does  the  room  face? 

23.  ISTotes    

IN'ame  of  Investigator 

It  so  happened  that  a  class  in  General  Sociology  was  being 
conducted,  and  that  it  was  of  sufficient  size  so  that  the  work  could 
be  done  by  it  without  placing  too  heavy  a  burden  upon  any  one 
member  of  the  class.  Moreover,  the  class  had  had  a  series  of  lec- 
tures on  the  making  of  social  surveys,  and  had  actually  done 
some  little  "laboratory"  work  along  this  line.    Then,  too,  the  prob- 

•  Single  person  in  room — Double  room — Price  where  more  than  one  In  a  room. 
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lem  of  housing  in  its  more  general  aspects  liad  been  taken  up  and 
discussed.  The  circumstances  were  thus  very  favorable  to  the 
making  of  a  thorough  and  accurate  survey  of  the  situation. 

The  class  was  divided  into  groups,  the  village  into  geographical 
sections,  and  a  group  assigned  to  each  section.  Both  boys  and  girls 
were  placed  in  each  group,  but  the  boys  outnumbered  the  girls 
(there  being  three  in  a  group)  in  the  sections  lying  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  college  campus ;  the  reverse  being  the  case  in 
the  more  remote  sections.  This  was  for  the  reason  that  the  avail- 
able rooms  in  houses  nearer  the  college  were  largely  occupied,  and 
boys  could  make  a  personal  visit  to  the  rooms — a  thing  which 
would  be  largely  out  of  the  question  in  case  the  investigators  were 
girls.  The  latter  could,  however,  cover  the  houses  where  no  room- 
ers were  actually  living  at  the  time  the  canvass  was  made,  as  well 
as  those  houses  where  the  present  occupant  did  not  care  to  take 
roomers. 

The  schedule  was  thoroughly  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  class, 
after  which  copies  of  the  following  list  of  suggestions  were  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  investigators.  The  actual  field  work  was  then 
undertaken. 

Suggestions. 

1.  If  possible,  answer  by  underlining.  Thus,  in  question  1, 
House  Card, — (Owner  or  Eenter). 

2.  Use  a  separate  "Individual  Room"  Card  for  each  room. 

3.  Be  sure  to  draw  a  map  of  your  section,  indicating  position 
of  the  house  with  respect  to  other  houses  and  to  vacant  lots. 

4.  Vacant  houses  should  be  so  reported. 

5.  Do  not  fail  to  survey  a  house  simply  because  the  present 
occupant  indicates  his  intention  of  moving  before  college  opens 
next  fall.  It  is  the  situation  now  that  is  wanted.  If,  however, 
the  present  occupant  would  not  take  roomers,  but  intends  to  move 
before  fall,  and  in  jour  opinion  the  house  would  be  suitable  for 
roomers,  indicate  that  fact,  with  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
roomers  it  would  accommodate. 

6.  Do  not  neglect  to  survey  a  house  simply  because  the  occu- 
pant would  not  take  college  roomers.    Indicate  this  fact,  however. 

7.  Be  sure  that  the  resident  would  not  take  roomers  under  any 
reasonable  circumstances  before  so  reporting. 
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8.  A  diagram  of  the  floor  on  which  the  room  is  located  will 
often  prove  of  value.  This  may  he  roughly  done  at  the  best  oppor- 
tunity, and  put  in  presentable  shape  later. 

9.  Make  mental  notes  of  things  wherd  written  answers  might 
prove  objectionable  and  would  be  observed  at  the  time.  But  fill  in 
at  the  very  earliest  opportunity. 

10.  Kemember  that  a  room  given  in  return  for  work  done  by 
the  student  accommodates  one  or  more  students,  and  falls  within 
the  classification  of  the  schedule. 

11.  If  there  are  roomers  in  the  house  now,  get  all  possible  in- 
formation from  them. 

12.  If  there  is  no  one  at  home  when  you  call,  go  again. 

13.  Do  not  categorically  quiz  the  resident  if  any  other  method 
can  be  used. 

14.  It  is  always  advisable  to  keep  the  sheet  and  your  notes 
from  the  person  from  whom  you  are  getting  your  data. 

15.  If,  though  the  rooms  appear  suitable  and  the  house  well 
taken  care  of,  you  have  any  reason  to  believe  the  place  would  not 
prove  a  suitable  rooming  place,  indicate  this  fact,  with  your  rea- 
sons, in  the  appropriate  place  on  the  "House  Card." 

The  specific  results  ascertained  in  this  particular  canvass  can 
be  of  no  interest  here.  Some  general  consequences,  however,  may 
well  be  noted.  In  the  first  place,  the  class  itself  was  given  experi- 
ence in  the  collection  of  actual  data  on  a  concrete  problem  that 
could  but  prove  of  tremendous  value  to  the  members  thereof  even 
aside  from  the  increased  interest  derived  from  thus  coming  in 
contact  with  actual  sociological  work.  In  the  second  place,  stu- 
dents at  the  opening  of  the  college  year  were  saved  an  immense 
amount  of  time  and  effort  when  it  came  to  the  selection  of  rooms, 
inasmuch  as  many  of  the  facts  were  already  on  file  in  the  college 
office — facts  which  under  other  circumstances  would  have  to  have 
been  found  out  by  personal  investigation. 

In  the  third  place,  the  college  itself  was  given  much  valuable  in- 
formation regarding  the  exact  conditions  under  which  students 
were  housed — information  which  heretofore  had  only  been  known 
in  a  general  and  most  unsatisfactory  way.     Facts  thus  secured 

FOOTNOTE: — It  may  well  be  noted  that  the  securing  of  similar  data  might 
easily  prove  of  tremendous  value  where  the  problem  of  housing  delegates  and 
visitors  to  conventions  has  to  be  met. 
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might  in  many  a  community  well  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  movement 
for  a  betterment  of  conditions  or  campaign  material  in  the  search 
for  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  men's  dormitory. 

Lastly,  the  question  which  brought  on  the  whole  matter  was 
answered,  and  considerable  light  thus  thrown  upon  the  larger 
question  (larger  in  some  ways)  of  what  the  most  efficient  size  was 
for  this  particular  college,  under  existing  conditions. 

FOOTNOTE: — Incidentally,  this  information  might  well  furnish  the  field 
agent  of  the  college  with  splendid  material  with  which  to  answer  questions 
as  to  rooms,  because  of  the  exact  information  thus  available.  Moreover,  the 
impression  is  left  with  parents  of  prospective  students  that  representatives  of 
the  college  know  under  what  conditions  students  live. 


A  Perfect  Joy. 


Like  a  bird  atremble  with  song 

When  rain  and  cold  winter  are  past. 

In  its  native  home  at  last, 
And  ended  its  questing  long, — 

So  I  am  shaken  and  thrilled 

With  Joy  of  you !    Fulfilled 
All  life-long  desire,  and  I  move 

In  a  world  now  all  I  have  willed; — 
Oh  the  perfect  joy  of  love ! 

As  the  sun  lifts  out  of  the  gloom 

Of  death  the  old  miracle 

Of  life,  o'erflowing  each  cell 
With  strength  triumphant  in  bloom, — 

Oh  so  does  the  radiance  of  you 

Enliven  me  through  and  through. 
Uplifting  to  levels  above 

All  experience  ever  I  knew! 
Oh  the  perfect  joy  of  love ! 

Stokely  S.  Fisher. 


Examination  Outline  for  English  Work 

(FOUETH  YEAR  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL). 

By  Maud  E.  Kjngsley 

I.     LITERATURE. 

1.     Eill  out  the  following  table : — 


NAME 


DEPARTMENT  OF 
LITERATURE 


AUTHOR 


NATIONALITY 
OF    AUTHOR 


Thanatopsis. 

Tales  from  Shakespeare. 

Scarlet  Letter. 

Treasure  Island. 

Tangle  wood  Tales. 

Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table. 

Prisoner  of  Chillon. 

Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

Gettysburg  Speech. 

Chambered  E'autilus. 

Conquest  of  Mexico. 

Henry  Esmond. 

Sesame  and  Lilies. 

Marmion. 

The  Princess. 

Life  of  Goldsmith. 

Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard. 

Sketch  Book. 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 

Speech  on  Conciliation. 

Idylls  of  the  King. 

Hiawatha. 

Eable  for  Critics. 

Reply  to  Hayne. 

Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

L^ncle  Tom's  Cabin. 
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David  Copperiield. 
Paradise  Lost. 
Macbeth. 
Ancient  Marii;er. 
Ivanhoe. 
Canterbury  Tales 

2.  What  significance  has  each  of  the  following  names  in  the 
development  of  English  Literature  and  the  English  language? — 
St.  Augustine,  Alfred  the  Great,  Minstrels,  William  the  Conquer- 
or, Wyclif,  bards,  monks,  Eeformation,  Gutenberg. 

3.  Give  the  names  of  ten  noted  books  written  from  1850  to 
1900  and  name  the  author  of  each.  Give  the  names  of  five  twen- 
tieth century  books  and  the  author  of  each. 

4.  Write  titles  for  four  pictures  to  be  used  for  illustrating 
Scott's  "Lady  of  the  Lake." 

5.  Assign  to  the  work  in  which  it  was  created  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing "noted  characters  in  fiction.'' — John  Alden,  Uncas,  Tarn 
O'Shanter,  John  Gilpin,  "The  Wedding  Guest,"  Eobin  Hood,  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley,  Man  Friday,  Little  Eva,  Priscilla,  Ichabod 
Crane,  Gabriel  La  jeunesse,  Elaine,  Beatrice,  Ellen  Douglas,  John 
Silver,  Constance  de  Beverly,  Roderick  Dhu,  Mr.  Micawber, 
Christian,  Banquo,  Minnehaha,  Desdemona,  Shylock,  Una. 

II.— LAI^GITAGE. 

1.  Trace  the  different  steps  leading  from  hieroglyphic  writing 
on  stone  tablets  to  the  printed  book  of  today. 

2.  Give  the  derivation  of  the  word  paper  and  state  its  signifi- 
cance. 

3.  What  elements  enter  into  the  structure  of  the  English  lan- 
guage ?    What  are  the  two  chief  elements  ? 

4.  In  the  time  of  Chaucer  what  languages  were  spoken  in 
England  ?  What  use  did  Chaucer  make  of  these  languages  when 
he  wrote  his  "Canterbury  Tales  ?" 

6.  Erom  the  opening  chapters  of  Scott's  Ivanhoe,  what  did  you 
learn  regarding  the  two  languages  spoken  in  England  after  the 
!N'orman  Conquest? 

in.— WORDS. 

1.  Use  in  a  well  written  sentence  (1)  each  of  the  following 
words;   (2)   their  Saxon  equivalents.     Do  you  see  any  shade  of 
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difference  in  meaning  between  any  classical  word  and  its  Saxon 
equivalent  ? — Multitude,  veracity,  diminutive,  fraternal,  spectacle, 
inexpensive,  magnitude,  eternal,  fortitude,  elevate. 

2.  Give  the  derivation  and  literal  meaning  of  telephone,  ba- 
rometer, telegraph,  phonograph,  graphophone,  automobile,  bicycle, 
aeroplane,  thermometer,  velocipede, 

3.  l^ame  three  words  that  have  been  added  to  the  language  in 
your  lifetime. 

4.  Use  the  following  obsolete  words  in  appropriate  sentences: 
ycleped,  wight,  ehe,  wot,  eftsoons. 

5.  Give  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  each  of  the  following 
words.  Designate  the  pronunciation  of  each: — Unicom,  decimal, 
centennial,  anniversary,  immigrant;  emigrant,  ante-bellum,  anti- 
suffragist,  message,  postage, — ^What  is  that  science  called  which 
treats  of  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  words  ? 

IY._GRAMMATICAL  PEmCIPLES. 

1.  Show  by  a  sentence  the  error  of  using  their  for  its  when  the 
reference  is  to  a  singular  antecedent. 

2.  Distinguish  in  meaning  between  I  saw  only  two  birds  and 
I  only  saw  two  birds, 

3.  Distinguish  between   each  other  and  one  another. 

4.  For  what  two  purposes  other  than  to  denote  possession  is  the 
apostrophe  used?  Under  what  circumstances  is  possession  de- 
noted by  "s"  without  an  apostrophe? 

5.  Write  sentences  containing  (1)  aught,  (2)  ought  used  in 
the  negative,  (3)  naught  (4)   0,  (5)  Oh, 

Y.— PRIlSrCIPLES  OF  RHETORIC. 

1.  Write  a  sentence  illustrating  the  figure  Alliteration, 

2.  Write  a  sentence  illustrating  the  figure  Antithesis.  !N'ame 
the  rhetorical  class  to  which  your  sentence  belongs. 

3.  Define  Diction.  iN'ame  the  three  most  important  qualities 
of  good  diction.  Show,  by  sentences,  one  way  in  which  each  qual- 
ity may  be  violated. 

4.  What  are  the  rhetorical  neccessities  of  a  good  sentence. 
Show  two  ways  in  which  any  one  of  these  qualities  may  be  viola- 
ted. 

5.  In  twenty-five  words  or  more,  personify  (1)  winter,  [(2) 
the  sun,  (3)  the  sea-waves. 
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VL— COMPOSITIO]^  WKITma. 

1.  Wliat  do  you  understand  by  the  words  composition,  essay, 
theme,  thesis? 

2.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  developing  a  theme  by  analogy, 

3.  Give  a  brief  analysis  of  Longfellow's  Evangeline. 

4.  Give  an  abstract  of  the  first  canto  of  the  poem. 

5.  ''And  thrice  the  Saxon  blade  drank  blood." — Paraphrase 
the  line. 

6.  Amplify  the  paraphrase  of  Question  5. 

7.  Write  an  introductory  paragraph  suitable  for  a  biography 
of  William  Caxton. 

8.  Make  an  outline  for  a  composition  upon  the  subject,  "The 
Three  Great  Families  of  Language."  How  does  an  outline  differ 
from  an  abstract? 

9.  Write  an  exposition  which  shall  explain  the  terms  Briton, 
Britain,  and  Brittan/y  as  used  in  the  study  of  early  English  Lit- 
erature. 

10.  If  you  were  writing  a  paper  on  "The  Political  Economy 
of  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village/^  what  would  be  your  topic  sen- 
tence ? 

VIL— VEKSIFICATIOK 

1.  Write  a  line  from  each  of  ^Ye  poems,  indicate  and  name 
the  meter  of  each. 

2.  Write  a  stanza  from  each  of  two  poems  and  describe  the 
rhyme. 

3.  Define  couplet.  Quote  a  famous  couplet  from  a  poet  who- 
brought  this  style  of  verse  to  its  utmost  perfection. 

4.  Define  verse,  stanza,  line,  canto, 

5.  Define  epic,  lyric,  sonnet,  ode.    Give  an  example  of  each. 

VIIL— ALLUSIOl^S. 
1.     In  the  following  poem,  explain  each  passage  in  italics. 

ON  FIEST  LOOKmG  mTO  CHAPMAN'S  HOMER. 

Much  have  I  travell'd  in  the  realms  of  gold. 
And  many  goodly  states  and  kingdoms  seen: 
Round  many  western  islands  have  I  been 
Which  bards  in  fealty  to  Apollo  hold. 
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Oft  of  one  wide  expanse  had  I  been  told 
That  deep-hroiued  Homer  ruled.as  his  demesne: 
Yet  did  I  never  breathe  its  pure  serene 
Till  I  heard  Chapman  speak  out  loud  and  bold : 
Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  shies 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  hen; 
Or  like  stout  Cortez  when  with  eagle  eyes 
He  stared  at  the  Pacific — and  all  his  men 
Look'd  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise — 
Silent,  upon  a  peah  in  Darien. — KEATS. 

IX.— MISCELLANEOUS. 

1.  Rewrite,  using  complete  English  words  in  the  place  of  eacb 
abbreviation  or  sign.  Why  are  the  words  pauci  sunt  printed  in 
italics  ?  What  is  the  significance  of  the  marks  over  the  second  a 
on  cooperation  ?  Orators  were  numerous,  see  Section  341,  1-5.  But 
cf.  also  Pliny — pauci  sunt,  etc.  These  orations  were  published 
with  the  cooperation  of  Mons.  Rene  and  were  much  used  by  later 
writers,  e.  g.  by  the  16th  cent,  orators  (see  below,  n.  8  ad  fin). 

2.  *^Some  books  which  I  would  never  dream  of  opening  at  din- 
ner please  me  at  breakfast  and  vice  versa/' — Give  the  meaning  of 
the  last  two  words. 

3.  "He  mingled  then,  like  Homer,  the  functions  of  the  poet 

and  the  chronicler The  coming  generations  will  not  give 

Macaulay  up ;  but  they  will  probably  attach  much  less  value  than 
we  have  done  to  his  ipse  dixit/' — ^What  is  the  meaning  of  the  last 
two  words  ?  What  is  the  significance  of  the  series  of  dots  after 
chronicler? 

4.  Use  correctly  in  sentence  or  paragraph,  do.,  seq.,  ibid.,  anon. 


Recent  Changes  in  the  Vermont  School 

System 

By  Eleanoe  J.  Claek,  Randolph,  Vermont. 

|^"»»"""°'" 't  HIS  is  so  emphatically  the  children's  age  that  a  good 

I  r^p  I  many  of  us  are  thankful  that  we  were  not  born  in  it. 
Ill  The  little  girl  who  said  she  wished  she  had 
I  I    lived  in  the  time  of  Charles  II  because  then  'edu- 

fjiniiHiimaiiiiuiiiiiicf  cation  was  much  neglectod'  wins  our  sympathy.  It 
I  I    is  a  doubtful  privilege  to  have  the  attention  of  the 

i  I    civilized  world  focused  upon  us  both  before  and 

♦'"»""""°"""""'«*  after  birth."  Thus  writes  Agnes  Repplier  and 
thus  some  of  us  bewildered  pedagogues  think  in  the  welter  of  crit- 
icism of  our  public  schools.  But  amidst  it  all,  we  of  the  rank  and 
file,  who  do  the  work,  must  blunder  on  toward  the  light  to  the  best 
of  our  ability. 

How  Vermont  is  Attacking  heb  Educational  Problems 

Vermont  is  in  the  forefront  in  attacking  some  of  the  educa- 
tional problems  of  the  day.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  how  she 
is  working  them  out. 

The  Legislature  of  Vermont,  under  a  joint  resolution  approved 
in  1912,  provided  for  a  Commission  to  report  upon  the  educa- 
tional responsibilities  of  the  State.  The  resolution  read :  "Where- 
as, a  doubt  has  arisen  in  the  minds  of  many  of  those  most  intimate- 
ly related  to  the  secondary  and  elementary  schools  of  the  state 
as  to  the  efficiency  of  our  common  school  system,  and  whereas,  a 
similar  doubt  prevails  among  friends  of  higher  education  regard- 
ing the  return  which  the  state  is  getting  from  its^  appropriations 
in  aid  thereof,  the  Governor  has  recommended  in  a  recent  message, 
the  appointment  of  a  Commission  to  investigate  and  report  these 
matters." 

ITine  men  were  accordingly  appointed  on  the  Commission,  all 
prominent  in  Vermont  affairs.  In  considering  methods  of  ascer- 
taining the  educational  conditions  of  the  state,  they  invited  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  to  under- 
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take  this  study,  which  it  did  in  1913.  The  report  of  the  Founda- 
tion was  made  to  the  Commission  in  1914  and  in  the  autumn  of 
1914  the  Commission  made  its  report  to  the  Governor  upon  the 
findings  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 

Eeport  of  the  Commission. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  followed  practically  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Foundation,  and  seemed  to  many  so  radi- 
cal a  measure  that  it  had  somewhat  the  effect  of  dropping  a  bomb 
in  staid  old  Vermont. 

The  recommendations  were  embodied  in  House  Bill  lYO  in  the 
Legislature  of  1915.  The  following  were  some  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill: 

The  adoption  of  a  six-year  elementary  course,  followed  by  a 
six-year-high-school  course, — the  "six-and-six"  plan,  thereby  es- 
tablishing junior  high,  schools  covering  four  years  of  work,  these 
to  be  affiliated  with  a  senior  high  school  centrally  located;  the 
introduction  of  manual  training,  elementary  agriculture  and  do- 
mestic science  into  these  schools ;  the  consolidation  of  rural  schools, 
if  possible ;  a  school  year  of  thirty-six  weeks ;  the  training  of  teach- 
ers through  the  training  courses  in  high  schools,  and  through  the 
pedagogical  department  of  Middlebury  College  and  the  State  Ag- 
ricultural Schools ;  the  withdrawal  of  state  aid  to  the  colleges  and 
normal  schools ;  and  the  giving  of  that  fund  to  secondary  schools ; 
a  minimum  educational  and  professional  qualification  for  teaching 
in  elementary  schools ;  an  adequate  increase  in  salaries  of  teachers, 
through  state  aid.  (According  to  the  Sage  Foundation  only  eight 
states  pay  a  higher  rate  on  property  valuation  for  education  than 
Vermont,  and  only  five  states  pay  a  lower  average  wage  for  teach- 
ing, four  of  which  are  below  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line)  ;  tenure  of 
office  for  teachers ;  a  system  of  union  supervision  extended  by  law 
to  include  the  entire  state ;  a  state  board  of  education,  consisting 
of  ^ve  members,  appointed  by  the  governor ;  "and  no  member  of 
said  board  shall  be  otherwise  employed  in  educational  service,  or 
otherwise  connected  with  educational  institutions  or  other  special 
educational  interests";  a  commissioner  of  education  and  several 
deputies  to  unify  the  educational  work  of  the  State ;  an  appropria- 
tion of  $750,000  for  public  schools. 
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Opposition. 

The  bill  met  with  state-wide  opposition.  People  declared  it 
gave  over  to  a  state  board,  ignorant  of  educational  affairs,  the 
local  right  of  the  community,  hitherto  so  jealously  guarded,  to 
provide  for  its  own  schools ;  in  other  words,  that  it  centralized  the 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  state  board  and  its  commissioner ;  that 
the  "little  red  schoolhouse''  would  give  way  to  a  central  school  to 
which  young  children  must  be  transported  over  Vermont  hills  in 
Vermont  weather  or  be  boarded  away  from  home  at  a  tender  age, 
thus  discouraging  the  man  who  would  stay  on  a  back  farm,  thus 
adding  to  the  abandoned  farms;  that  the  "six-and-six"  plan  had 
never  been  tried  out  by  any  state,  thus  forcing  upon  the  schools  a 
doubtful  experiment ;  that  the  manual  training  recommended  was 
largely  agricultural  while  the  state  has  other  industries  which 
should  have  equal  representation ;  that  higher  education  was  being 
discouraged  by  cutting  off  state  aid  to  the  colleges  and  normal 
schools.  The  friends  of  the  bill  maintained  that  it  was  in  princi- 
ple right,  in  that  it  aimed  to  benefit  the  rural  schools  that  have 
suffered  so  long  from  untrained,  poorly-paid  teachers,  lack  of  com- 
petent supervision,  lack  of  equipment ;  in  short  the  charge  that  the 
state  denied  to  the  country  boy  or  girl  the  right  to  an  adequate  ed- 
ucation given  to  the  boy  or  girl  of  the  village  or  city. 

In  "letters  to  the  people"  (by  the  people)  every  educational 
"ism"  from  returning  to  the  old  "deestrick"  system  of  our  grand- 
fathers to  extremely  radical  measures  was  aired.  When  we  got 
this  out  of  our  system  we  felt  better.  Then  one  day,  after  many 
public  hearings,  the  Educational  Committee  of  the  House  evolved 
House  Bills  462  and  463  as  a  compromise, — like  all  great  docu- 
ments that  have  preceded  it.  We  hope  it  is  in  line  with  the  grad- 
ual growth  of  our  Vermont  school  system,  embodying  the  needed 
changes,  but  based  upon  what  is  good  in  our  past  growth. 

Summary  of  the  Law. 
This  bill  with'  sundry  amendments  has  now  become  a  law.  It 
provides  for  a  state  board  of  education  of  five  members,  one  ap- 
pointed annually  by  the  governor,  to  serve  five  years.  This  board 
shall  employ  a  commissioner  of  education  and  his  deputies,  called 
supervisors,  whose  duties  shall  be  to  unify  elementary  school  work, 
to  supervise  teacher  training  classes  and  normal  schools,  to  enforce 
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school  laws;  in  short  to  act  as  the  executive  head  of  the  public 
school  system  of  the  state.  The  town  system  of  schools  is  estab- 
lished ;  consolidation  of  rural  schools  when  practical,  is  urged ;  but 
a  rural  school  with  but  eight  pupils  may  be  continued  thus  insur- 
ing the  life  of  "the  little  red  schoolhouse"  of  memory  or  fancy. 
Supervision  is  made  compulsory;  state  supervisors  will  supervise 
the  work  of  the  superintendents  and  demonstrate  correct  methods 
in  rural  schools.  A  minimum  wage  of  $8.00  is  fixed  for  rural 
teachers  with  an  additional  wage  from  the  state  of  from  two  to 
four  dollars  a  week  for  those  teachers  who  have  had  professional 
training.  The  normal  schools  and  teachers'  training  classes  will 
be  strengthened  thus  burying  the  hatchet  between  these  two  first 
cousins  that  they  may  hereafter  dwell  in  unity  and  work  together. 
A  school  year  must  be  at  least  thirty-four  weeks;  the  school  age 
from  six  to  sixteen  years  (with  some  exceptions).  Generous  state 
aid  is  given  to  poor  towns;  the  state  school  fund  is  now  made  per- 
manent ;  the  state  pays  the  salaries  of  most  of  the  superintendents 
and  the  training  teachers ;  it  provides  a  fund  for  assisting  a  town 
to  pay  for  transporting  its  pupils  or  the  board  of  pupils  when  cen- 
tralization seems  desirable.  It  aids  in  establishing  manual  train- 
ing in  high  schools ;  and  it  makes  optional  the  adoption  of  the  "six- 
and-six  plan."  It  continues  its  generous  support  of  its  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning. 

Thus  in  the  autumn  of  1915  a  new  era  in  Vermont  schools  will 
begin. 

"Wherever  manhood  fights  for  honor, 
And  where  woman  shrinks  at  sin, 
"Where  health  is  man's  best  riches, 
That's  where  Vermont  comes  in." 


English  Apparatus 

By  C.  H.  Waed,  The  Taft  School,  Wateetown,  Conn^. 

|«"""""°""""""^f  HE  writer  understands  perfectly  well  that  the  title 
-  ""—  1  of  this  article  is  a  blasphemy  against  the  sacred 
I  spirit  that  is  invoked  by  all  English  teachers  of  the 
I  proper  sort.  He  is  familiar  with  such  expressions 
Jsiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiimiimif  ^^  ^^the  '  soul-destroying  teaching  of  punctuation" ; 
I  I    knows  that  right-minded  teachers  aim  at  "inspiring 

I  I    the  power  of  self-expression" ;   is  aware  that  the 

^imniiniiiDiiiiiHiiiiic^  pitiful  thing  about  Latin  and  algebra  is  that  they 
are  taught  by  schemes  and  formulas,  whereas  the  glory  of  English 
is  to  soar  in  the  empyrean,  scorning  the  low-thoughted  pinfold  of 
apparatus.  We  English  teachers  are  a  peculiar  people.  Such 
soul-destroying  anatomy  as  the  studios  insist  upon,  such  spirit- 
deadening  exercises  as  conservatories  require,  these  we  anathema- 
tize, or  at  least  are  fearful  about.  "We  may  concede  that  exercises 
in  sentence-structure  are  necessary,  but  what  we  always  emulate 
each  other  in  repeating  is  a  sentiment  like  this :  "A  wise  instruc- 
tor will  place  before  his  classes  examples  of  literary  skill  which 
shall  be  at  once  models  after  which  to  fashion  their  own  work,  and 
an  inspiration  to  ambitious  effort." 

i^ow,"  if  our  classes  were  composed  of  would-be  makers  of  liter- 
ature, possibly  a  wise  instructor  ought  to  follow  such  a  plan.  But 
in  the  actual  conditions  of  secondary  work  not  more  than  three 
students  in  a  hundred  have  literary  ambitions,  and  not  more  than 
one  in  ^yq  hundred  ought  to  have.  Our  literary  motive  is  a  false 
one,  that  sets  up  false  standards,  that  falsifies  our  work.  In  the 
first  place  it  makes  mischief  if  it  persuades  a  straightforward  mind 
to  cultivate  artificial  graces  of  expression ;  in  the  second  place  its 
only  effect  upon  many  honest,  useful  minds  is  to  convince  them 
that  "this  English  stuff"  is  sentimental  insincerity;  in  the  third 
place  it  encourages  us  all  in  laziness,  because  it  is  so  much  easier 
to  extol  charming  style  than  to  fight  ceaselessly  against  misspell- 
ings and  sentence-errors. 

Don't  shudder.  This  is  merely  a  statement  of  belief  made  in 
order  that  the  following  ideas  may  be  better  estimated  by  the 
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reader.  It  is  not  a  thesis  that  is  going  to  be  argued  for.  My  pur- 
pose is  to  explain  how  all  English  teachers — those  who  live  on  the 
ground  as  well  as  those  who  only  occasionally  set  foot  there — 
ought  to  see  more  clearly  the  need  for  an  accurate  chart  of  diflB.cul- 
ties  and  the  way  through  them. 

When  a  novice  begins  to  teach  arithmetic  his  work  is  mapped 
out.  He  is  not  confused  by  admonitions  about  "larger  spiritual 
values"  or  the  "deadening  effect  of  problems";  he  is  not  left  to 
guess  that  subtraction  is  pretty  easy,  or  that  his  real  objective  is 
stellar  parallax.  He  is  not  led  to  suppose  that  long  division  can 
be  conquered  in  two  recitations,  or  that  decimals  is  a  subject  of 
doubtful  value.  'No;  his  very  text-book  unmistakably  indicates 
just  what  order  he  is  to  follow,  how  difficult  each  simple  process 
is,  how  many  are  the  steps  in  teaching  it,  how  gentle  must  be  the 
gradations,  how  repetitious'  the  drill.  Compare  his  first-year  effi- 
ciency with  that  of  an  English  teacher.  English  text-books — and 
they  are  many — indicate  that  in  about  three  lessons  eighth-grade 
j)upils  will  clearly  apprehend  the  difference  between  a  predicate 
nominative  and  an  object;  that  sentence-errors  will  be  abolished 
if  a  pupil's  attention  is  called  to  them  a  couple  of  times ;  that  non- 
restrictive  clauses — oh,  that  no  exact  rules  are  available,  anyway. 
These  tremendous  difficulties  of  composition  are  hardly  presented 
to  him.  He  conceives  that  his  principal  function  is  to  be  critical- 
ly acute  in  analysis  of  The  Sketch-Booh.  He  is  at  sea  without  a 
compass,  probably  without  a  rudder. 

One  example  from  my  own  second  year  will  illustrate.  I  was 
in  a  small  private  school.  The  head-master  took  one  of  my  classes 
for  a  week,  and  I  visited  a  recitation.  "When  I  found  him  pre- 
senting the  rules  for  forming  possessives  I  thought  he  was  killing 
time,  for  I  had  carefully  explained  that  simple  matter  only  two 
weeks  before.  After  a  year  of  experience  I  was  utterly  unaware 
that  to  persuade  a  whole  class  to  abandon  the  form  Dickens  was 
a  harder  task  than  to  convey  a  complete  knowledge  of  quadratic 
equations.  It  was  twelve  years  before  I  began  to  realize  (began, 
mind  you)  that  in  English  we  wrestle  not  so  much  with  subjects 
hard  in  themselves  as  with  wrong  habits  so  firmly  fixed  that  root- 
ing them  out  is  all  but  impossible.  After  four  years  I  did,  to  be 
sure,  post  an  index  expurgatorius  cx)ntaining  the  word  until,  but 
it  was  sixteen  years  before  I  learned  that  carefully  trained  high- 
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school  seniors  have  more  trouble  with  too  than  with  any  other 
word. 

There  is  no  estimating  the  increase  of  usefulness  which  would 
result  from  a  cogent  explanation  to  all  new  teachers  of  the  princi- 
ple suggested  above:  that  English  teaching  is  unteaching,  that  it 
has  to  accomplish  the  most  arduous  of  all  labors,  rooting  out 
habits.  If  when  I  began  my  work  some  adviser  had  made  known 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  extirpating  devide  and  discrihe,  had 
properly  emphasized  this  by  incidents  from  his  own  career,  my 
efficiency  would  have  been  quadrupled.  But  I  was  left  in  darkest 
ignorance.  I  dutifully  kept  my  eyes  aloft,  fixed  on  that  cynosure 
of  literary  self-expression — and  stubbed  my  toe  on  discrihe. 

Just  a  little  practical  apparatus  was  all  I  needed.  It  was  not 
available.  It  is  not  now.  Suppose  a  novice  takes  up  the  most  re- 
cent and  authoritative  pamphlet  on  the  teaching  of  spelling  and 
reads  that  "Something  like  a  revelation  awaits  teachers  in  the  fol- 
lowing discussion,"  what  does  he  find?  He  finds  that  "a  princi- 
ple holding  priority  in  the  development  of  spellers  puts  words  to- 
gether on  the  basis  of  sound  equivalence  (dairy,  day,  great,  in- 
veigh, they,  gauge,  goal,  aye)."  There  is  no  hint  that  such  a 
presentation  is  vicious  because  it  creates  confusion  and  because  it 
emphasizes  unusual  and  freakishly-spelled  words.  The  novice 
reads  on,  hoping  for  that  revelation.  He  learns :  "A  word  is  never 
well  taught  unless  at  some  time  within  a  spelling  period  the  teach- 
er makes  certain  that  the  pupil  has  (1)  its  meaning,  (2)  its  pro- 
nunciation, and  (3)  its  spelling.  And  these  three  factors  must  of 
course  be  known  in  full  and  appropriate  association."  'Not  a 
hint  here  that  all  vital  spelling  troubles  are  within  the  very  small 
field  of  the  commonest  words,  with  whose  meanings  and  pronun- 
ciations the  pupil  is  as  perfectly  acquainted  as  with  his  own 
clothes.  The  first-year  teacher  is  directed  toward  ratify,  abro- 
gate; conquer,  surrender — those  pygmy  enemies  on  distant  moun- 
tains, ^o  one  warns  him  about  the  pestilential  alright  that  kills 
its  thousands  every  day,  nor  about  the  hydra  stoped  that  is  merely 
grateful  for  having  its  head  chopped  off.  Unless  he  is  peculiarly 
fortunate  in  seeing  such  a  pamphlet  as  is  got  out  at  IN'ewton  or 
Pottstown,  he  is  not  simply  without  guidance ;  he  is  misguided. 

This  need  of  directions  for  the  inexperienced  is  patent  when 
we  consider  that  one  third  of  our  high  school  teachers  of  English 
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are  always  tyros.  Yet  the  need  is  hardly  less  for  those  who  have 
served  an  apprenticeship.  It  was  only  after  long  years  of  worry 
that  I  dared  announce  securely,  "There  are  only  three  preterites 
in  did/'  That  one  little  formula  has  been  ever  since  a  perfect 
jaw-bone  of  destruction  against  the  Philistines.  It  was  only  by  a 
happy  accident  that  I  learned  from  a  spelling-reform  pamphlet 
that  there  are  only  three  verbs  in  ceed,  and  so  added  a  sharp  knife 
to  my  armory.  Such  instances  could  be  multiplied  to  show  how 
we  bruise  our  knuckles  like  very  cave-men,  while  we  ought  to  fight 
with  Krupp  artillery — ^with  real  apparatus. 

As  to  grammar.  Hear  the  tale  of  Algernon  Montresor,  a  boy  of 
most  unusual  mental  abilities,  whose  powers  of  composition  would 
have  admitted  him  to  college  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  who  delight- 
ed at  that  age  (I  tell  sheer  fact)  in  reading  the  story  of  Cambus- 
can  at  midnight  hour.  Six  months  of  incessant  drill  was  hardly 
sufficient  to  destroy  his  belief  that  to  he  had  an  object.  When  he 
was  finally  frightened  out  of  saying  "object  of  was",  he  could  al- 
ways be  trapped  by  should  have  been.  What  beginner,  in  his  mad- 
dest pedagogic  dreams,  could  have  the  scantiest  glimpse  of  such  a 
condition  ?  Why  shouldn't  he  be  told  clearly,  unmistakably  ?  Why 
shouldn't  grammars  indicate  in  some  way  (it  ought  to  be  done  in 
red  type)  that  a  certain  few  subjects  are  more  important  than  all 
the  rest  together,  and  infinitely  more  difficult  ?  Instead  our  texts 
announce  by  their  form  that  the  matter  of  predicate  nominatives 
is  one-half  as  important  as  that  of  foreign  plurals  like  cumuli 
and  trousseaux;  and  that  the  should-and-would  question  has  a 
value  five  times  as  great  as  the  transitive-and-intransitive  puzzle. 

Would  that  some  statistician  might  calculate  how  many  millions 
of  recitations  are  wasted  annually  in  this  country  on  the  classifi- 
cation of  nouns — ^wasted,  that  is,  when  we  consider  how  much  more 
valuable  the  time  would  be  if  devoted  to  the  difference  between 
participles  and  gerunds.  How  is  it  determined  that  one  subject 
is  more  important  than  another  ?  By  observing  that  the  former  has 
almost  nothing  to  do  with  composition;  the  latter  a  great  deal. 
That  is  another  guiding  principle  which  none  of  us  can  yet  apply 
consistently,  which  must  be  developed  and  schematized  before  we 
can  know  whether  we  are  bombarding  the  air  or  are  actually  mak- 
ing our  shots  tell  on  the  legions  of  darkness.  Just  because  no  ap- 
paratus of  the  sort  is  available  it  is  possible  to  argue  that  "formal 
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grammar"  has  no  utility  at  all.  It  is  quite  true  that  Algernon's 
themes  were  not  the  least  bit  better  constructed  after  he  learned 
the  difference  between  a  nominative  and  an  object.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  distinction  hardly  matters  in  English  syntax  unless  we 
insist  on  "it  is  I" ;  our  drill  in  it  is  mostly  to  help  teachers  of  other 
languages.  But  even  the  Algernon  type  of  mind  has  difficulty  in 
punctuating  the  following  forms  until  it  has  had  definite  instruc- 
tion in  verbals:  "Giving  the  servant  a  quarter,  he  slipped  out.'' 
"Giving  the  servant  a  quarter  was  poor  policy."  Certainly  all  or- 
dinary, plain  minds  frame  and  point  better  sentences  after  "formal 
grammar"  drill — if  the  emphasis  has  been  right. 

It  is  appalling  to  think  how  purposeless,  how  blind  and  hopeless, 
much  grammar  teaching  is  when  the  instructor  has  no  knowledge  of 
why  a  given  subject  is  vital,  no  vision  of  that  time  ahead  when 
the  dry  seeds  of  it  and  who  shall  become  the  fruits  of  ship-shape 
sentences.  Just  reflect  upon  one  example  of  the  many  that  come 
crowding  up,  begging  for  mention.  You  teach  that  as  and  since 
and  for  are  conjunctions.  You  also  teach  (why  shouldn't  you? 
it  is  right  there  in  the  printed  list)  that  then  is  a  conjunction.  The 
months  pass  by.  William  Jones  presents  for  your  approval: 
"When  the  snake's  mouth  was  forced  open,  two  fangs  could  be  dis- 
tinctly seen,  then  we  knew  that  it  was  poisonous."  You  chide 
William  for  that  comma  before  then.  He  retorts  that  you  long 
ago  taught  him  that  then  is  a  conjunction.  You  and  the  gramma- 
rian have  put  a  millstone  around  William's  neck.  You  and  he 
should  go  down  on  your  knees  and  pray  for  some  simple,  workable, 
empirical  apparatus  that  will  enable  you  in  future  to  dispense  life- 
lines instead  of  hangman's  knots.  We  have  an  imposing  report 
from  a  national  committee  about  uniform  grammatical  nomencla- 
ture; how  long,  O  Lord,  before  we  have  some  attempt  to  agree 
on  half  a  dozen  big,  simple  matters,  and  why  they  are  essential, 
and  how  they  should  be  approached — and  what  our  objective 
really  is  ? 

If  we  had  a  consistent  plan  of  procedure,  grammar  would  be 
always  looking  forward  to  the  construction  of  sentences.  !N'ot  of 
literary  sentences — ^heavens,  no !  Algernon  will  always  be  charm- 
ing without  grammar,  and  William  will  be  prosy  with  it.  This 
article  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  debonair;  it  deals  only  with 
clanking  apparatus,   aims  only  at  precision.     That  is  what  the 
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world  demands  of  us;  and  the  big  old  busy  material  world  must 
have  its  way,  however  much  we  struggle  to  keep  aloft  in  the  skyey 
regions  of  esthetic  grace.  To  some  extent  we  have  heeded  the  de- 
mand ;  of  late  years  we  have  made  notable  progress.  Definite  ex- 
ercises to  correct  definite  errors  are  a  great  deal  more  numerous 
than  they  used  to  be.  ^'Practice"  books  are  supplanting  the  re- 
sultless  chapters  of  theory.  The  newest  of  these  announces  the  doc- 
trines of  "checking  errors  before  they  are  habitual/'  and  of  "learn- 
ing through  long,  patient  practice,  by  enduring  hard  labor."  Yet 
this  text  is  exceptional.  There  is  thus  far  no  general  conception 
confronting  every  teacher  at  the  outset,  demanding  to  be  followed 
until  the  individual  has  learned  a  better  way  for  himself,  that 
sentence-making  is  the  matter  of  prime  importance,  that  here  a 
teacher's  efforts  must  be  centered  if  he  would  get  results.  I  hope 
not  to  be  misunderstood.  An  invading  army  wants  to  reach  a  cap- 
ital, just  as  a  composition  teacher  wants  to  attain  interesting, 
coherent  themes.  But  I  am  maintaining  that  we,  like  green  drum- 
mer-boys, untrained  in  strateg}^,  lead  our  forces  with  musical  en- 
thusiasm toward  a  far-off  goal,  and  are  slaughtered  by  unheeded, 
futile-looking  fortresses.  They  don't  appear  worth  while — just 
dirty  mounds.  But  tackle  one.  Only  weeks  of  gallant  effort  will 
capture  it.  There  are  others  harder  to  take.  Your  operations  are 
delayed ;  the  slaughter  is  frightful.  But  if  you  ignore  them,  you 
are  lost.  No  conquest  is  possible  without  that  grim  assault  on  the 
disappearing  guns. 

The  42-centimeter  howitzer  for  such  sentence  operations  is 
punctuation.  It  sounds  illogical,  I  know — as  if  one  should  say 
that  the  best  instrument  for  making  brick  is  a  trowel.  Any  de- 
ductive reasoner  would  see  in  a  jiffy  that  we  must  first  teach  the 
formation  of  sentences,  and  then  the  easy,  secondary  art  of  putting 
in  the  right  points.  So  it  always  appeared  to  me.  I  realized  only 
very  gradually,  waking  slowly  to  the  truth  through  many  dull- 
sighted  years,  having  it  forced  upon  my  unobservant  senses,  that 
this  seemingly  hind-side-foremost  method  is  a  powerful  and  accu- 
rate engine.  I  suppose  the  psychology  of  it  is  that  when  by  spe- 
cific drill  in  each  type  of  phrase,  clause,  compound  sentence,  etc., 
a  pupil  learns  how  to  handle  every  unpunctuated  sentence  put  be- 
fore him,  then  he  has  learned  how  to  analyze  every  sentence  of  his 
own  making.    But  this  guess  at  the  why  is  not  worth  mentioning. 
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I  speak  of  facts.  Year  after  year  I  watch  results  similar  to  the 
following :  Peterkin  has  been  at  a  large  iN'ew  England  high  school ; 
he  has  no  understanding  of  the  difference  between  one  sentence 
and  two  sentences;  he  is  given  a  drill-book  which  takes  him  step 
by  step,  with  plenty  of  comment  and  illustration,  through  some 
six  hundred  unpunctuated  sentences;  he  flounders  dreadfully;  he 
goes  through  it  all  a  second  time;  thereafter  he  writes  very  re- 
spectable sentences. 

"Fool!  do  not  boast!"  Quite  right.  I  speak  humbly,  conscious, 
that  formerly  Peterkin  was  getting  literary  inspiration,  and  that 
while  he  was  with  me  his  soul  was  in  a  tread-mill;  but  I  must 
also  maintain — it's  a  small  claim — that  after  he  emerged  from  my 
apparatus  his  appearance  on  paper  was  much  more  that  of  an 
educated  gentleman.  Por  whether  is  better :  to  wear  literary  dia- 
monds, with  dirty  finger-nails ;  or  to  be  clean  and  have  no  gems  ? 

The  punctuation  chapters  in  our  texts  are  lacking  in  two  ways. 
In  the  first  place  their  rules  are  not  in  accord  with  the  facts  of 
present-day  practice.  I  recently  examined  five  feet  of  grammars 
and  dictionaries  for  cases  of  as,  viz,,  etc.,  introducing  a  list  of  par- 
ticulars, finding  examples  in  twenty  books.  Only  two  of  these 
(they  were  written  before  1868)  used  a  semicolon ;  three  others 
(all  over  twenty  years  old)  used  a  semicolon  before  that  is  intro- 
ducing independent  statements;,  the  other  fifteen  did  not  employ 
the  semicolon  for  such  an  appositive  arrangement.  "No  one  ought 
to.  The  usage  is  antagonistic  to  the  whole  logic  of  the  present  sys- 
tem. Yet  I  have  seen  only  one  text  that  does  not  blindly  repeat 
this  superseded  rule.  The  useful  apparatus  would  declare:  "A 
semicolon  never  introduces."  In  the  second  place  our  rhetorics  do 
not  discriminate  between  what  is  vital  and  what  is'  non-essential, 
between  the  hard  and  the  easy.  A  case  in  point  is  restrictive  and 
non-restrictive  clauses — a  distinction  which  is  more  bafiling  to  a 
literal  mind  than  the  minomial  theorum.  This  is  no  exaggeration. 
Por  years  I  groped  my  way  toward  some  formula  that  would  help 
the  unsensitive  mind,  finding  it  at  last  by  an  accidental  thrust: 
"Does  it  mean  that  particular  one  who,  or  that  particular  thing 
which  ?"  Simple,  isn't  it  ?  So  is  the  principle  of  telegraphy,  of 
all  useful  inventions.  But  I  had  to  work  very  hard  for  the  solu- 
tion. "Now  I  have  a  pedagogic  device  by  which  I  can  communicate 
with  those  intellects  so  remotely  situated  in  thick  skulls. 
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In  most  matters  of  sentence-making — even  to  the  extent  of 
pleasing  variation  in  forms — instruction  will  be  greatly  hastened 
when  we  discard  romantic  machinae  and  set  up  twentieth-century 
appliances.  Paragraphs  are  different.  Beyond  the  simplest  con- 
ception of  what  a  paragraph  is  (though  that  is  quite  a  distance) 
mechanics  can  never  go— no  instruction  of  the  commonplace  mind 
can  ever  go.  Yet  twenty  years  from  now  there  will  be  developed 
a  set  of  a  few  simple  explanations,  found  efficacious  in  practice,  for 
fixing  a  pupiFs  mind  on  essentials.  I  cannot  believe  that  any  elab- 
orate geometrical  allegory  will  ever  do  real  work,  but  I  do  believe 
profoundly  that  the  author  declares  precious  truth  when  she  says : 
"We  sometimes  find  ourselves  hitting  wide  of  the  mark,  the  dis- 
tance being  proportionate  to  the,,  indefiniteness  in  our  own  minds. 
I  believe  that  our  overwhelming  poor  results  are  due  to  indefinite- 
ness."  Let  us  dismiss  the  subject  with  these  words — the  judg- 
ment of  a  ripe  experience :  "The  chapter  devoted  to  the  paragraph 
is,  designedly,  unusually  elementary  and  brief." 

Instruction  in  the  planning  of  a  whole  theme  can  never  go  much 
farther  than  coaching  in  the  art  of  driving  a  golf-ball.  Some  gen- 
eral advice  can  be  given  about  stance  and  swing  and  follow-through, 
but  nothing  counts  for  much  except  "Keep  your  eye  on  the  ball." 
It  is  so  in  baseball;  you  can  coach  a  boy  in  many  ways,  but  no- 
body can  teach  him  to  bat.  A  person  with  a  wavering  eye  can 
only  be  urged  not  to  let  his  eye  waver.  So  far  as  that  adjuration 
helps  an  athlete,  so  far  will  instruction  in  orderly  arrangement 
help  a  disorderly  writer. 

A  word  must  be  said  about  mechanical  aids  to  uniformity  in 
grading  themes,  such  as  that  proposed  by  Professor  Hillegas.  My 
mind  is  so  very  mechanical  that  it  cannot  see  the  least  possibility 
that  any  such  gravity-bulb  will  ever  measure  theme  values.  It 
is,  for  one  thing,  a  literary* measure,  and  therefore  temperamental, 
variable.  It  lays  most  emphasis  on  skill  or  innate  knack,  which 
we  have  no  right  to  expect  from  average  pupils;  and  has  too  im- 
pressionistic a  scale  for  that  accuracy  which  we  have  a  right  to 
demand.  As  a  mere  mechanic  I  must  declare  that  it  seems  an  ab- 
surdity, though  I  appreciate  the  probability  that  I  speak  like  a 
brick-layer  who  sees  no  sense  in  spectrum  analysis.  My  own  sim- 
ple-minded forecast  is  that  before  many  years  the  teachers  in  a 
school  will  agree  on:  (1)  how  much  to  deduct  for  disorderly  ar- 
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rangement  of  thoughts  (leniently  fixing  the  ordinary  limit  at 
twenty  per  cent)  ;  (2)  not  to  deduct  anything  for  mere  lack  of  in- 
teresting content;  (3)  how  much  to  deduct  for  an  ordinary  "unit" 
error,  like  omitting  a  comma  before  hut;  (4)  how  many  such  units 
an  error  like  ladys  is  to  count  (say,  ftom  two  to  five)  ;  (5)  how 
many  units  a  sentence-error  is  to  count  (say,  from  three  to  ten). 
Any  such  scale  established  for  a  first-year  class  is  readily  adjusted 
for  the  next  year  by  changing  the  unit.  A  little  practice  makes 
such  a  system  applicable  to  very  rapid  theme-reading,  and  it  as- 
sures uniformity.  It  is  very,  very  arithmetical,  dreadfully  so — 
impiously  so  it  will  seem  to  mttny.  But  I  don't  notice  that  in  prac- 
tice it  depresses  young  aspiring  hearts — especially  as  I  reserve  the 
right  to  add  a  little  premium  for  general  good  quality. 

In  English  apparatus  of  the  near  future  questions  of  diction 
will  have  little  space,  and  in  what  is  said  there  will  be  an  empha- 
sizing of  what  is  grossly  wrong,  as  distinguished  from  mere  mat- 
ters of  taste.  There  are  worse  failures  of  judgment,  but  none  more 
truly  pathetic/  than  to  place  side  by  side  in  a  general  catalogue  of 
errors  except  an  invitation  and  very  much  appreciate,  leaving  the 
student  to  infer  that  one  is  as  wrong  as  the  other. 

I  have  no  wish  to  make  one  more  in  the  long  list  of  those  who 
have  poked  fun  at  annotators  of  classics  for  school  use.  Much  of 
that  ridicule  would  never  have  been  recorded  if  the  lampooners 
had  ever  themselves  tried  to  get  up  a  set  of  notes.  It  is  a  task 
requiring  the  most  delicate  sympathy  with  immature  minds.  I 
will  not  be  so  rash  as  to  venture  a  list  of  shortcomings.  One  thing 
only  is  here  proposed:  that  annotations  ought  always  to  be  based 
on  long  experience  in  the  class-room.  It  is  marvelous  that  so  much 
editing  is  committed  to  college  instructors  who  never  taught  in  a 
secondary  school,  and  who  therefore  know  no  better  than  to  flit 
distractingly  from  St.  Colme's  Inch  to  Joachimsthaler,  or  to  dis- 
sertate for  nine  lines  on  orient  liquor.  These  are  not  to  be  con- 
demned off-hand ;  sometimes  it  requires  a  lot  of  flitting  and  disser- 
tating to  get  the  real  content  of  a  line  before  a  pupil's  mind.  What 
is  objected  to  is  the  whole  paraphernalia  of  scholarship,  presenting 
to  the  eye  of  youth  a  forbidding,  complicated,  mysterious  aggrega- 
tion of  technical  abbreviations  and  references  which  is  entirely 
foreign  to  his  understanding.  It  is  not  so  much  that  this  or  that 
note  could  be  the  butt  of  sarcasm,  as  that  the  whole  parade  of 
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studious  impedimenta  was  never  designed  for  him ;  the  editor  had 
always  in  view  his  colleagues,  was  perpetually  eager  to  appear 
scholarly  in  their  sight.  There  is  the  great  alteration  that  must  be 
effected  in  our  literature  apparatus.  Editors  must  be  those  who 
have  learned  by  experiment  how  to  convey  necessary  information 
to  pupils,  who  know  what  needs  explanation  to  pupils,  who  hold 
their  eyes  unwaveringly  on  pupils. 

A  certain  young  Irishman  once  made  a  searching  inquiry  into 
the  nature  of  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful.  In  later  years  he 
declared  that  that  sublimely  beautiful  thing  liberty  ^^inheres  in 
some  sensible  object."  The  purpose  of  this  article  has  not  been 
to  deny  that  English  teachers  ought  to  have  sublime  aspirations. 
Only  a  maniac  could  argue  that  apparatus  is  better  than  spirit. 
But  we  are  always  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  the  sublime  has  to 
inhere  in  some  sensible  object.  Too  many  of  us  have  been  think- 
ing of  English  as  a  spiritual  business,  detached  from  smelly  labo- 
ratories and  mental  gearing,  and  hare  been  operating  in  the  ether. 
It  won't  do.  The  world  is  weary  of  our  fluttering.  Let's  get  ap- 
paratus. I  never  could  see  that  a  lover  of  flowers  was  any  less  suc- 
cessful because  he  bought  a  good  hoe. 
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Florence  Elberta  Barns,  Chicago,   Illinois 

^siiiiimiiiiaiiiii t^jE  master  of  the  old  school  looked  askance  at  the 

I       rv^       I   master  of  the  new  school,  and  the  following  conver- 
I         I         I   sation  is  recorded. 

I  I        "Young  man,  in  my  day,  in  your  day,  in  the 

|]iiimitiiiiaiiiHiiiHHr|   Present  day,  and  in  the  future  day,  the  three  E'S 
I  I    were,  are,  and  will  be  the  necessary  and  most  effi- 

1  I   cient  training  for  our  school  children.     Can  you 

4>3miiiimiiaiiiiiiiiiiiic4>  deny  the  evidence  of  generations  trained  in  this 
way?" 
"^ay,  my  master,  I  do  not  dispute  that  the  three  Ws  are  a 
necessity  to  the  mental  development  of  the  race,  but  my  contention 
is  that  besides  this  literary  culture,  and  theoretical  knowledge,  a 
training  for  the  hands,  and  practical  ability  should  be  fostered,  and 
included  within  the  curriculum  of  our  schools.  Can  you  deny  the 
evidence  of  the  present  day,  testifying  to  the  need  of  efficient 
training  in  all  branches  of  industry  and  business,  as  well  as  in 
the  professions  and  arts  ?  How,  dear  sir,  are  we  to  meet  this  press- 
ing need,  and  prepare  our  people  for  a  life  of  useful  labor,  if  we 
do  not  begin  to  train  them  from  the  primary  class  ? 

"And  so  sir,  you  would  join  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  com- 
mercializing all  the  fine  arts,  who  are  forgetting  all  else  but  Money 
in  capital  letters  ?'' 

"You  do  not  understand,  my  master.  Under  the  great  economic 
pressure  of  the  times,  waste-labor  must  be  avoided,  and  training  is 
the  only  means  of  avoidance.  Think  of  the  mass  of  immigrants 
that  flock  to  our  cities,  to  be  amalgamated  with  our  race.  It  is  a 
laboring  class,  and  self-preservation  demands  that  we  provide  suit- 
able living  and  working  centers  for  it  and  its  posterity.  And  our 
own  people  demand  the  same  consideration  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  great  majority,  poor,  middle-class,  and  rich,  are  employed 
in  some  art,  industrial  or  fine.  All  fine  arts  they,  if  we  provide 
efficient  training  for  skill  and  fine  workmanship." 

"I  am  grieved  that  one  of  my  former  pupils  should  so  forget  the 
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ideals  of  education.  If  you  must,  build  schools  for  those  who  wish 
industrial  training,  and  keep  our  cultural  schools  undisturbed." 

"Ah,  that  would  not  be  democratic,  my  master,  and  neither 
would  it  be  effective.  Our  idea  is  to  develop  both  the  brain  and 
the  hand, — in  this  way  opening  the  door  to  the  life  work  which  ap- 
peals most  to  each  individual." 

And  the  master  of  the  old  school  answered,  "Well." 

In  the  above,  we  find  the  prevailing  controvery  between  the  old 
and  the  new,  a  controversy  which  must  cease  with  the  progression 
of  thought,  and  understanding  of  the  times. 

In  the  rapid  advance  of  civilization.  Society  has  learned  that  in 
order  to  preserve  itself  successfully,  some  of  the  old  must  disap- 
pear and  an  efficient  new  take  its  place.  One  of  these  new  neces- 
sities is  that  of  Industrial  Education,  and  its  many  phases  are,  in 
the  aggregate,  an  important  component  part  of  Society's  organi- 
zation. 'Not  isolated  and  individual  is  each  aspect  of  this  new 
education,  but  each  is  united  inseparably  to  every  other:  econom- 
ic, civic,  mental  efficiency,  aesthetic,  racial  and  moral.  How  so- 
ciety is  going  to  best  meet  the  problems  involved  in,  and  back  of, 
each  of  these  phases,  is  one  of  the  engaging  questions  of  the  day. 
Much  already  has  been  done  to  make  for  mental,  moral,  and  labor 
efficiency;  but  the  whole  solution  of  the  situation  is  yet  in  the 
future,  and  calls  for  genius,  tact,  and  keen  understanding. 

I.       ECOK^OMIC. 

The  first  under  our  consideration  and  the  one  of  most  practical 
thought  and  interest  to  the  vast  majority  is  the  economic  aspect. 
The  labor  problem  is  one  that  can  never  be  adequately  dealt  with 
and  solved,  until  a  suitable  education,  and  an  intelligent  under- 
standing of  the  problems  are  brought  to  the  great  mass  of  wage- 
earners.  In  the  olden  days,  each  home  was  a  factory  for  the  fam- 
ily needs,  and  the  work  was  divided  and  shared  by  all  members. 
With  the  perfection  of  machinery,  home  industries  :  gradually 
ceased,  until  today,  we  have  the  system  of  specialization  growing 
ever  and  ever  more  prescribed  and  definite.  Skilled  workmen  are 
in  demand  for  every  department  of  the  business  world,  and  there 
is  little  room  for  the  unskilled.  This  is  the  problem  that  con- 
fronts us,  the  making  of  unskilled  into  skilled  workers,  the  turn- 
ing of  waste  labor  into  channels  of  usefulness  and  profit,  the  unify- 
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ing  and  harmonizing  of  the  possibilities  within  this  great  nation, 
the  proper  molding  of  every  part  of  the  whole. 

The  great  mass  of  the  laboring  class  are  not  in  their  particular 
field  because  of  choice  or  interest.  Some  are  engaged  in  a  certain 
line  of  work  because  of  the  financial  advantage  over  some  other 
line ;  others  drift  into  an  office  or  shop  because  of  its  proximity  to 
their  home,  or  because  a  friend  has  a  job,  and  paved  the  way  for 
them.  Others,  and  these  seem  to  be  the  greater  number,  are  forced 
by  circumstances  to  find  something  by  which  to  make  at  least  an 
excuse  for  a  livelihood,  and  that  quickly.  All  these  types  are  usu- 
ally misfits,  and  could  do  far  superior  work  were  they  trained 
along  lines  of  activity,  in  which  their  interest  would  be  alert,  and 
with  which  their  spirit  would  be  in  tune.  Cases  of  imperfect  ad- 
justment are  countless,  and  each  of  them  represents  a  loss  to  So- 
ciety, for  the  best  in  the  worker  is  undeveloped,  and  a  waste  of 
natural  power  and  vitality  is  inevitable. 

While  engaged  in  city  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work  in  a  certain  city,  noted 
for  its  female  labor,  I  took  special  interest  in  the  hundreds  of 
factory  girls,  who  were  making  corsets,  and  clothing  of  all  kinds. 
As  I  saw  them  working  at  a  minimum  wage,  misfits  most  of  them, 
in  their  positions, — starved,  body,  mind  and  soul, — I  began  to  sym- 
pathize with  their  position  as  I  never  had  before.  I  learned  from 
the  girls  themselves  that  the  need  of  money  was  the  sole  reason 
for  their  presence  in  this  or  that  factory ;  but  their  school  training 
had  been  one  sided,  and  they  were  unfitted  for  any  industry  in 
which  they  would  have  been  interested,  and  vastly  more  compe- 
tent, had  they  but  had  a  chance  to  develop  the  possibilities  within 
them. 

Besides  these  two  classes  of  unskilled  workmen,  and  the  misfits, 
there  is  the  great  class  of  unemployed,  who  are  not  only  unskilled, 
but  are  incapable  of  doing  more  than  jobs  now  and  then,  street- 
digging,  shovelling  snow,  and  the  like.  This  class  is  probably 
hopeless,  so  far  as  efiicient  training  is  concerned ;  but  their  children 
present  an  enormous  problem  to  the  educative  system,  and  it  must 
be  met  and  solved,  if  so  undesirable  a  class  involving  such  a  vast 
amount  of  waste  labor,  is  to  be  abolished. 

Industrial  Education  is  especially  adapted  then  to  (1)  the  un- 
skilled and  imperfectly  employed,  (2)  the  misfits  and  improperly 
employed,  (3)  the  children  of  the  inefficient  unemployed,  and  (4) 
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the  great  mass  of  children  who  will  become  the  laboring  men  and 
Avomen  of  the  future.  Let  me  add  to  these  classes  another  that 
of  abnormal  children,  including  within  its  compass  all  the 
various  forms  of  abnormality, — ^backwardness,  retarded  devel- 
opment, nervous  disorders,  waywardness,  mental  deficiency. 
In  a  certain  school  for  abnormal  children,  where  I  did  some 
teaching  and  much  observation,  I  found  cases  of  splen- 
did material  for  manual  training  and  activity,  where  the  mind  was 
incapable  of  grasping  the  cultural  subjects  and  theoretical  knowl- 
edge, or  where  the  unstable  moral  nature  needed  activity  to  main- 
tain its  balance.  In  its  attempts  to  meet  the  individual  need,  this 
school  has  been  very  successful,  and  it  has  shaped  a  fair  future  for 
many  an  unfortunate  boy  or  girl.  For  such  as  these  Industrial 
Education  has  a  special  work  to  perform,  requiring  tactful,  sym- 
pathetic and  human  people  as  its  agents. 

Conservation  of  the  laboring  people  is  coming  to  be  recognized 
as  of  vital  importance.  Only  when  the  most  efficient  means  are 
employed  to  accomplish  this  conservation,  will  waste  labor  be  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  the  possibilities  of  man  in  his  relation  to  the 
carrying  on  of  the  world's  business  reach  a  satisfactory  standard! 
of  achievement.  Conservation  means  also  a  standardizing,  of  the 
wage,  for  with  skilled  labor  supplanting  unskilled,  cheap  labor 
will  gradually  disappear.  The  immigrant  is  accused  of  keeping 
wages  at  a  minimum  by  working  for  smaller  pay  than  our  own 
people  are  willing  to  accept.  The  employer  is  demanding  more 
efficiency,  and  less  waste  labor.  Industrial  Education  is  seeking 
to  realize  these  demands,  as  well  as  to  benefit  the  prospective  em- 
ployee. The  result  will  be  a  better  understanding  between  the 
boss  and  the  bossed,  more  thorough,  skillful,  conscientious  work 
by  the  employee  in  the  interest  of  his  employer,  and  a  more  suitable 
compensation  on  the  part  of  the  employer  to  his  workmen.  In 
economic  interests,  magnificent  development  has  been  brought 
about  in  machinery  and  buildings,  but  the  human  element  has 
been  too  long  neglected.  The  time  has  come  when  it  must  be  taken 
account  of,  and  improved.  The  old  apprentice  system  is  practical- 
ly obsolete,  and  Industrial  Education  has  the  problem  to  face  and 
to  solve. 
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II.     Civic. 

"The  school  for  citizenship"  is  a  very  patriotic  sounding  ex- 
pression, suggestive  of  democratic  ideals.  It  seems  about  time  to 
put  a  bit  of  the  beautiful  theory  involved  therein,  into  practice, 
and  make  of  our  educational  system  a  school  for  true  and  genuine 
citizenship.  Scarcely  any  one  will  deny  that,  thus  far,  our  schools 
have  failed  to  provide  training  for  intelligent  citizenship.  Granted 
that  the  cultural  subjects  are  indeed  necessary  to  the  education  of 
all,  that  they  must  ever  be  of  high  importance  in  the  curriculum 
of  our  schools,  there  is  still  the  other  side  of  the  question  un- 
answered: where  is  practical  training  to  be  found,  if  our  educa- 
tional system  does  not  provide  it?  The  study  of  Civil  Govern- 
ment and  United  States  History  is  not  going  to  make  good  citi- 
zens, although  such  study  ought  to  be  and  usually  is,  of  decided 
benefit  to  those  who  attend  school  long  enough  to  reach  the  grades 
where  these  subjects  are  taught.  But  what  are  we  going  to  do  for 
the  foreign-born  laborers  who  have  never  attended  school  in  this 
country,  and  for  the  many  American-born  who  are  obliged  to  leave 
school  at  the  earliest  date  possible,  to  become  a  factor  in  the  in- 
dustrial world?  Many  manufacturers,  feeling  the  need  of  more 
efficient  training  for  their  workmen,  have  supplemented  the  work 
of  the  public  schools  and  of  technical  institutions,  by  special  train- 
ing classes  in  their  factories.  Their  employees  knew  not  the  fun- 
damentals of  conduct  and  average  intelligence  in  many  cases,  and 
an  attitude  of  anarchy  was  the  result.  Such  a  condition  as  this  is 
deplorable,  and  reflects  with  discredit  upon  our  school  system,  and 
our  civic  interest.  Civic  ideals  must  be  fostered  by  school  train- 
ing, and  this  seems  most  likely  of  realization  through  Industrial 
Education. 

So  long  as  workmen  are  unskilled,  underpaid,  and  uninterested 
in  the  highest  development  of  their  industry,  just  so  long  will  their 
civic  interest  be  deficient  or  even  rankly  socialistic,  so  called. 
Labor  and  capital  will  continue  their  attacks  upon  each  other,  and 
with  every  attack,  the  chasm  between  them  will  widen.  If  train- 
ing is  provided  according  to  a  plan  of  Industrial  Education,  un- 
skilled labor  will  disappear,  and  higher  efficiency  will  call  for  bet- 
ter wages,  and  a  closer  understanding  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee. Likewise,  will  the  workman  become  more  interested  in 
the  affairs  of  the  city  and  state,  and  his  civic  conscience  be  awak- 
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ened.  To  insure  peace  and  prosperity  in  civic  affairs,  men  trained 
and  working  in  harmony  and  understanding  are  the  factors.  The 
higher  the  efficiency  of  the  men  who  labor,  the  higher  the  civic 
standard  will  he. 

The  boy  must  see  in  his  trade  or  profession,  all  its  relations  to 
other  arts,  to  sciences,  to  economic  conditions,  and  to  society's  or- 
ganization, before  he  can  comprehend  what  a  vital  part  his  own 
career  is  playing  in  the  scheme  of  things.  When  he  gets  this  broad 
outlook,  he  will  assume  a  new  attitude,  and  he  will  take  a  higher 
view  of  his  responsibility,  as  regards  his  own  particular  trade, 
and  as  a  citizen. 

Several  years  ago  a  Bohemian^  was  arrested  as  the  leader  of  a 
socialistic  ''gang"  in  a  foreign  quarter  of  Chicago.  Upon  inquiry 
into  the  case,  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  receiving  a  minimum 
wage  for  hazardous  employment,  his  earnings  were  not  sufficient 
to  support  his  family,  and  he  was  being  used  as  a  tool  by  "political 
bosses."  Investigation  revealed  pitiable  conditions  in  the  squalid 
home ;  a  sick  wife,  small  baby,  and  five  other  children,  in  destitute 
circumstances.  Worry  had  driven  him  to  drink  and  to  this  form  of 
"socialism."  During  the  inquiry,  he  expressed  an  interest  in  rail- 
roading. As  a  result,  steps  were  taken  to  provide  him  with  the 
opportunity  of  developing  this  interest.  His  family  was  moved 
into  comfortable  quarters,  and  was  supported  by  a  gentleman  in- 
terested in  the  case,  while  the  man  learned  the  ways  of  the  rail- 
road. Today  he  has  a  good  position  on  one  of  the  western  roads, 
his  family  are  well  cared  for,  he  is  paying  for  his  home,  he  has 
given  up  the  liquor  long  since  and  he  is  a  loyal  citizen  to  his  adopt- 
ed country. 

Much  agitation  prevails  over  the  form  which  Industrial  schools 
should  take.  Some  hold  that  schools,  separate  and  distinct  from 
the  public  institutions  of  learning,  are  the  only  proper  instru- 
ments for  Industrial  Education.  Others  contend  that  the  public 
school  should  enlarge  its  system  to  include  the  practical  training. 
So  far  as  civics  and  democracy  are  concerned,  this  is  the  only 
course  to  pursue.  If  we  divide  culture  from  practice,  professions 
from  trades,  class  distinction  is  going  to  arise  immediately.  Our 
schools  must  offier  equal  opportunities  to  all  classes  and  to  all 
talents,  if  we  are  to  be  genuinely  democratic.  Theoretical  and 
practical  learning  must  be  made  parallel,  and  all  crafts  be  trans- 
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formed  into  fine  arts  by  a  rounding-out  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem. Day-schools  and  night-schools  must  make  it  possible  for  the 
child  of  all  classes,  the  young  man  and  woman,  the  foreigner,  the 
day-laborer,  to  learn  the  lessons  of  efficiency  and  citizenship. 
Professor  John  Dewey  writes  in  a  1913  "Survey" : 
"!N'o  question  at  present  under  discussion  in  education  is  so 
fraught  with  consequences  for  the  future  of  democracy  as  the  ques- 
tion of  industrial  education.  Its  right  development  will  do  more 
to  make  public  education  truly  democratic  than  any  other  one 
agency  now  under  consideration.  Its  wrong  treatment  will  as 
surely  accentuate  all  undemocratic  tendencies  in  our  present  situ- 
ation by  fostering  and  strengthening  class  divisions  in  school  and 
out." 

III.     Mental  Efficiency. 

The  haphazard  way  in  which  many  young  men  and  women 
drift  into  a  position  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  prevailing  in- 
dustrial inefficiency.  They  have  no  aim  nor  thought  beyond  the 
few  dollars  which  they  find  in  their  weekly  pay  envelopes.  They 
have  no  definite  life  plan,  no  system  for  living  in  the  best  man- 
ner that  their  latent  possibilities  would  allow. 

Thorough  training  results  in  mental  efficiency.  In  professional 
life,  this  training  is  becoming  more  and  more  rigid  and  exacting, 
as  science  progresses,  continually  revealing  new  secrets,  and  as  the 
requirements  of  living  reach  a  higher  standard.  The  increase  in 
the  sum  of  knowledge  has  imposed  upon  the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the 
teacher,  the  engineer,  the  necessity  of  fuller  and  more  complete 
educational  equipment.  Many  colleges  and  universities  have 
opened  business  and  commercial  curricula  realizing  that  theoret- 
ical training  lays  the  foundation  for  mental  efficiency.  Practical 
business  will  assume  new  and  higher  values  because  of  this  knowl- 
edge, and  industrial  efficiency  will  be  of  correspondingly  higher 
standard. 

The  specialization  and  differentiation  of  trades  are  growing 
each  year,  as  in  the  professional  world,  and  a  parallel  development 
in  greater  knowledge  and  skill  is  required.  There  must  be  a  keen 
understanding  of  his  trade,  a  firm  grasp  on  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, and  a  complete  knowledge  of  its  peculiar  possibilities,  before 
the  tradesman  can  aspire  to  a  high  measure  of  industrial  efficiency. 
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All  these  assets  belong  to  the  intellectual  part  of  his  training,  and 
are  the  content  of  mental  efficiency.  The  brain  controls  the  under- 
standing-power, and  a  normal  mentality  must  exist  before  the 
tradesman  can  be  efficient  and  dependable. 

Mental  efficiency  means  human  efficiency,  and  the  labor  power 
of  the  nation  must  be  developed  along  with  the  cultural  power  in 
order  to  produce  a  people  of  high  standards,  and  well  balanced 
proportions.  E'ever  was  there  a  time  when  industry  demanded 
more  brains  and  intelligence  in  its  products,  and  was  more  willing 
to  pay  for  them.  Intellectual  capacity  is  a  factor  in  the  industrial 
world,  and  work  must  not  become  so  mechanical  that  brains  have 
no  stimulus  for  activity,  and  the  workman  becomes  a  mere  piece 
of  living  machinery.  Cultural  and  vocational  subjects  ought  to 
be  included  in  the  same  course,  for  they  quicken  interest  in  each 
other,  and  combine  theory  with  practice.  Mental  efficiency  de- 
mands a  harmonious  and  proportionate  combination  of  theoretical 
and  practical  knowledge,  a  systematic  working  together  of  the 
brain  and  the  hand. 

lY.     Aesthetic. 

In  the  preceding  section  we  have  considered  the  intellectual, 
training  necessary  to  mental  efficiency.     In  this  we  shall  consider 
the  aesthetic  aspect  which  contributes  in  large  measure  to  the 
self -same  efficiency. 

Industrial  Education  is  of  great  value  for  the  culture  of  the 
senses.  The  eye  and  the  hand,  controlled  by  the  brain,  are  its 
important  instruments.  In  the  modern  school  system  the  eye  is 
not  needed  in  its  specialized  uses,  but  in  Industrial  Education  it 
is.  It  must  observe  accurately  and  carefully,  it  must  see  lines, 
outlines,  and  colors  with  keen  distinction,  it  must  measure  dis- 
tances adequately.  It  must  be  able  to  discern  the  quality,  the  fine- 
ness or  coarseness  of  its  materials.  It  must  be  the  trained  guide 
for  the  human  hand. 

Since  the  beginning  of  time,  creation  has  been  the  marvel  of  all 
ages.  The  rich  creative  potentiality  of  the  human  hand,  has  not 
yet  reached  its  zenith.  The  sense  of  touch  has  not  yet  been  fully 
developed  in  its  power  to  feel,  to  mold,  to  grasp,  to  guide  the  tool. 
Machinery  makes  cheaper  and  quicker  work,  but  there  is  always 
a  premium  on  hand-made  articles.  They  are  ever  objects  of  admi- 
ration and  interest  to  the  beholder.    A  high  value  is  placed  on  the 
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work  and  worth  of  the  human  hand.  The  best  avenue  for  success 
by  the  hand-worker  is  through  those  industries,  in  which  machine 
products  always  will  be  inferior.  Here,  he  may  become  the  ar- 
tist as  well  as  the  artisan  if  he  possesses  aesthetic  sensibility,  tech- 
nical skill,  and  artistic  sympathy.  The  training  for  this  artistic 
achievement  must  be  fostered  in  youth,  and  be  allowed  to  mature 
with  the  years'  development.  Latent  creative  possibilities  are 
struggling  for  expression  in  hundreds  of  workmen  today,  but  lack  ^ 
of  training  and  economic  pressure  forbid  their  formation. 

Competition  also  makes  for  aesthetic  worth.  Craftsmanship  be- 
comes more  superior  through  the  incentive  of  rivalry.  In  every 
industrial  school,  the  competition  between  the  pupils  results  in 
splendid  products,  and  in  the  world  of  business,  the  same  princi- 
ple holds  true.  The  wood-worker  will  be  especially  interested  in 
thinking  out  a  new  style  and  pattern.  The  saleswoman  will  study 
colors  and  fabrics,  or  the  fit  of  garments.  Classes  in  color,  design, 
interior  decorating,  and  many  other  aesthetic  phases  of  craftsman- 
ship are  popular  in  schools.  Originality  and  invention  strive  to 
accomplish  new  ideas  and  effects.  The  industrial  arts  become  fine 
arts  through  the  hands  and  thought  of  the  workmen.  The  whole 
community  is  benefitted,  and  the  artisans  are  generous  contributors 
to  the  art  and  culture  of  the  nation.  Life  becomes  beautiful  and 
interesting  to  the  skilled  craftsman.  It  is  no  longer  the  necessary 
evil  and  drudgery  of  the  days  of  unskilled  effort.  He  has  an  aim 
and  a  plan,  and  all  his  energies  and  thought  are  concentrated  on 
the  further  realization  of  his  ambition. 

V.     Racial. 

The  racial  aspect  has  to  do  with  the  future  of  our  national  or- 
ganization. We  are  a  cosmopolitan  republic,  and  segregation  of 
the  various  factors  is  impossible.  Amalgamation  will  come,  and 
a  level  of  harmony  and  adaptability  must  be  reached.  The  im- 
migrant class  are  laborers,  whose  children  will  be  laborers,  and 
they  must  be  taught  the  ways  and  industries  of  this  land,  in  order 
for  us  to  preserve  our  unity  and  integrity  as  a  great  world-power. 
The  immigrant  is  here,  whether  we  would  or  no,  and  it  is  our 
grave  task  to  see  that  he  is  adjusted  to  our  methods  of  life.  Ho 
has  brought  with  him  many  undesirable  features  which  must  be 
weeded  out  and  destroyed,  before  he  is  a  worthy  citizen.     Indus- 
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trial  Education  is  the  main  force  which  will  reach  him  and  his 
children,  and  it  must  provide  training  that  will  teach  him  to  re- 
spect law,  to  he  an  efficient  workman  and  thinker,  and  an  honor- 
able home-maker  and  voter  in  our  republic.  Our  self-preservation 
and  future  success  demand  such  education  of  the  foreign-born, 
coming  here  to  live  and  to  multiply. 

YI.       MOEAIi. 

The  moral  aspect  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  social  values 
of  Industrial  Education.  This  is  so  obvious  a  fact  that  a  brief 
summary  of  its  worth  will  suffice. 

When  the  economic  aspect  has  reached  its  fuller  development 
through  careful  and  adequate  industrial  training,  and  the  wage- 
scale  has  been  adjusted  to  meet  the  living  needs  of  employees,  a 
great  deal  of  the  present  temptation  open  to  girl  laborers  will 
cease.  The  social  stigma  on  the  factory-girl  is  felt  keenly  by  her, 
and  the  result  is  a  donH-care  attitude.  Her  social  life  has  too  long 
been  neglected,  but  with  the  establishment  of  clubs  and  organiza- 
tions for  her  social  welfare  and  enjoyment,  she  is  having  a  better 
chance  to  live  as  her  more  fortunate  sisters. 

Industrial  Education,  teaching  the  dignity  of  labor,  and  train- 
ing for  efficiency,  inspires  the  youthful  student  to  exert  all  his  or 
her  powers  to  a  worthy  end.  The  aimless  drifting  about  of  boys 
and  girls  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  years  has  been 
largely  responsible  for  many  of  the  moral  tragedies.  They  had  no 
definite  life-purpose,  they  worked  for  a  small  wage,  and  were 
eager  for  fun  and  diversion  after  working  hours.  They  lacked  dis- 
cretion, and  unguided  by  an  older  person  of  responsibility,  rushed 
headlong  into  this  or  that  without  considering  the  cost.  This  un- 
fortunate state  of  affairs  is  being  corrected  through  various  chan- 
nels, and  Industrial  Education  has  a  large  duty  to  perform  in 
helping  to  remedy  the  condition. 

The  moral  aspect  of  Industrial  Education  can  develop  only  as 
the  other  aspects  assert  themselves.  It  will  be  the  grand  total  of 
their  success. 
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The  National  Educational  Association  has  a  committee  at  work  to 
secure  the  teaching  of  thrift  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States.  This 
does  not  necessarily  mean  the  addition  of  another  subject  to  the  curric- 
ulum. It  will  be  the  aim  to  promote  habits  of  economy;  the  sav- 
ing of  money  through  school  or  postal  savings  banks;  and  the  culti- 
vation of  a  spirit  of  thoughtfulness  for  the  future, — in  place  of  the  all 
too  common  wastefulness  and  extravagance,  the  thoughtless  following 
of  impulse  toward  present  pleasureable  excitement ;  and  the  disregard 
of  the  future  needs,  of  self  and  others  who  are  or  may  sometime  be 
dependent  upon  us.  These  are  worthy  purposes  and  the  work  of  the 
committee  should  have  the  approval  and  enlist  the  cooperation  of 
teachers  and  parents  everjrwhere. 

The  modern  young  person  can  hardly  realize  the  difference  that 
exists  between  present  day  conditions  and  those  of  long  ago.  Money 
is  so  much  more  plentiful  now,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  most 
people  think  they  do  not  have  enough  of  it!  It  is  used  to  buy  a 
thousand  and  one  things  that  are  not  really  necessary  to  happiness. 
The  avenues  of  pleasure  have  been  almost  indefinitely  multiplied. 
With  the  increase  of  opportunity  the  desire  for  amusements  and  ex- 
citements has  grown  enormously.  Life  is  lived  at  high  pressure;  and 
with  a  larger  number  of  people  there  is  no  time  for  serious  self-culti- 
vation and  no  opportunity  for  saving  either  their  own  physical  ener- 
gies or  the  wherewithal  to  sustain  themselves  in  later  life  if  they  should 
chance  to  survive  to  the  period  of  old  age.  It  is  time  to  call  a  halt  and 
to  make  efforts  to  induce  the  young  people  of  today  to  strike  a  pace 
that  will  enable  them  to  meet  the  duties,  demands  and  opportunities 
of  tomorrow.  There  is  no  purpose,  of  course,  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mittee, or  of  any  common  sense  educator,  to  try  to  set  back  the  hands 
on  the  dial  to  the  point  of  the  austerity  and  self-denial  of  the  old 
Puritan  days.  That  was  the  opposite  extreme  to  the  one  represented 
by  the  life  of  today. 

A  friend  of  the  writer  of  this  paragraph  in  the  course  of  some  an- 
tiquarian researches  recently  came  across  an  authentic  record  of  an 
"ancestor"  who  at  the  attainment  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  was 
given  by  his  father  a  birthday  gift  of  two  dollars  and  a  half.  The 
records  relate  that  on  receipt  of  this  princely  gift  the  young  man 
withdrew  to  his  chamber  and  spent  an  hour  in  prayer  that  he  might 
be  guided  in  the  right  and  wise  expenditure  of  the  money.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  for  what  he  did  expend  it !  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  incident  makes  us  conscious  of  the  utter  contrast  of  those  times  to 
ours.  It  would  not  take  the  young  man  of  today  long  to  '^low  in" 
such  a  birthday  gift  at  a  ball  game  or  a  picture  show.    Absurd  as  the 
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old  Puritan^s  standards  seem  to  us,  nevertheless  there  is  something 
admirable  in  them;  and  the  pendulum  is  bound  to  swing  part  way- 
back  toward  the  thoughtfulness,  the  seriousness,  the  thrift  of  his  day. 
There  should  be  reserves  all  along  the  line, — reserves  of  health,  re- 
serves of  knowledge,  reserves  of  strength,  reserves  of  cash,  reserves 
of  friendship  and  of  opportunity.  .  It  will  be  wise  and  well  for  us  all 
to  take  hold  with  a  will  and  help  the  thrift  committee  of  the  N".  E.  A. 
in  their  commendable  work. 


By  the  time  this  number  of  Education  reaches  our  subscribers 
several  states  will  have  expressed  the  will  of  the  majority  of  their  male 
-citizens  upon  the  important  question  of  the  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise to  women.  However  the  vote  may  stand,  the  issue  for  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  will  not  be  finally  settled  for  a  long  time  to  come.  And 
there  is  but  little  doubt  as  to  what  the  final  settlement  will  be,  how- 
ever long  it  may  be  in  coming.  For  reforms  never  turn  backward 
and  however  long  it  is  delayed  justice  always  triumphs  in  the  end. 
Especially  is'  this  true  in  democratic  America.  The  debate  on  equal 
suffrage  in  the  states  where  the  question  has  been  recently  before  the 
people,  has  been  a  most  vigorous  and  interesting  one.  It  has  had  a  dis- 
tinctly educational  value.  It  has  stimulated  thought,  feeling  and  in- 
vestigation to  an  extent  seldom  equalled.  Young  and  old  alike  have 
taken  part  in  it.  It  became  spectacular,  and  banners,  headlines  and 
parades  were  in  evidence  in  many  places.  It  has  drawn  the  line  rather 
sharply  between  those  who  are  conservative  and  those  who  are  pro- 
gressive, sometimes  dividing  families  even,  into  groups,  with  equal- 
ly strong  convictions  in  each  group.  But  on  the  whole  the  debate  has 
been  fair  and  pleasant.  If  we  were  to  offer  any  criticism  upon  it,  as 
a'i  debate,  we  should  say  that  there  has  been  too  great  a  tendency  to 
base  the  arguments,  pro  and  con,  upon  the  anticipated  results  of  the 
measure  rather  than  upon  its  intrinsic  merits.  Those  opposed  to 
equal  suffrage  in  particular,  have  given  rein  to  a  vivid  imagination  of 
all  sorts  of  dire  evils  that  would  be  sure  to  ensue  if  women  were  al- 
lowed to  vote ;  forgetting  apparently  that  in  a  number  of  states  it  has 
been  fully  tried,  without  these  appalling  consequences.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  us  that  there  is  an  inherent  right  about  this  matter  of  suf- 
frage,— a  principle,  which,  in  democratic  America  especially  ought  to 
be  seen  and  felt,  and  which  should  constitute  the  basis  of  settlement 
without  much  fearsome  weighing  of  possible  consequences.  Some- 
times the  immediate  consequences  of  doing  right  are  troublesome, — 
as  in  freeing  our  slaves,  to  use  an  historic  instance;  but  in  the  long 
run  the  consequences  of  doing  right  are  sure  to  be  beneficial.  The 
foundations  of  our  government  were  firmly  laid  upon  the  platforra 
that  government  should  be  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
The  only  limitation  has  been  that  '^the  governed"  should  be  pos- 
sessed of  the  opportunity,  and  capacity  to  form  an  intelligent  opinion. 
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This  limitation  ruled  out  idiots  and  imbeciles,  insane  people,  im- 
migrants,— ^until  they  should  have  had  time  to  become  acquainted- 
with  our  life  and  institutions, —  and  women.  Why  women?  This 
last  exception  is  the  relic  of  an  outgrown  misconception  which 
made  woman  an  inferior  being,  incapable  of  a  high  order  of  mental  de- 
velopment, and  which  until  comparatively  recently  denied  her  the  privi- 
lege of  a  higher  education.  Fortunately  for  civilization  and  for  the 
future  of  the  human  race  we  have  now  emancipated  her  from  her 
bondage  of  inferiority  and  she  has  taken  her  place  alongside  of  man 
as  his  companion,  equal,  and  competitor,  if  you  will,  in  scholarship, 
in  the  trades  and  professions,  and  everywhere, — except  at  the  polls. 
If  any  males  are  afraid  of  this  competition  it  is  so  much  the  worse  for 
the  males !  It  is  a  confession  of  weakness  and  inferiority  which  na 
true  man  should  ever  be  willing  to  make.  Nowhaving  emancipated 
woman  from  her  bondage  in  other  respects,  what  excuse  is  there  for 
excluding  her  from  the  polls?  If  she  is  as  intelligent  as  man  why 
can  she  not  form  an  opinion  of  public  questions  as  well  as  he?  Why 
class  her  with  idiots,  imbeciles  and  criminals?  Why  not  form  our 
government  on  the  consent  of  this  part  as  well  as  of  other  parts  of  the 
governed  body  of  citizens?  It  is  a  matter  primarily  of  right  and  of 
justice,  rather  than  of  policy,  as  it  seems  to  the  writer, — when  viewed 
in  this  light. 

The  extension  of  suffrage  to  women  will  have  a  considerable  bear- 
ing, in  several  particulars,  upon  the  educational  life  of  our  country, 
in  the  future.  It  will  greatly  increase  the  interest  of  the  girls  and 
young  women  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  in  certain  lines  of  study. 
It  will  awaken  new  ambitions  and  promote  scholarship,  in  both  sexes, 
as  the  outlook  into  the  activities  of  life  broadens  and  the  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility deepens.  But  we  will  reserve  the  discussion  of  these  edu- 
cational aspects  of  the  subject  for  another  occasion. 


"Reorganization  of  education  under  the  junior  high  school  plan  or 
something  similar  is  definitely  under  way,  according  to  Prof.  T.  H. 
Briggs,  whose  review  of  secondary  education  has  just  been  issued  by 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  junior  high  school  has  been  defined  'as  an  organization  of  grades 
7  and  8  or  7  to  9  to  provide  means  for  individual  differences,  especial- 
ly by  an  earlier  introduction  of  prevocational  work  and  of  subjects 
usually  taught  in  the  high  school.'  There  are  now  57  cities  in  the 
United  States  where  junior  high  schools  are  organized  in  unmistak- 
able form. 

The  present  status  of  the  Junior  High  School  movement  is  well 
presented  as  follows  in  a  recent  circular  letter  from  Washington: — 
'One  advantage  claimed  for  the  junior  high  school,'  declares  Dr. 
Briggs,  'is  that  it  groups  children  so  that  subjects  seldom  taught  in 
the  grammar  grades  may  be  introduced,  thereby  giving  each  pupil  a 
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more  intelligent  understanding  of  the  work  of  the  world,  of  the  possi- 
bilities in  the  subject  and  in  the  pupil  himself/ 

^The  junior  high  school  also  makes  easier  the  transition  of  pupils  to 
the  high  school.  That  the  change  between  the  elementary  and  the 
high  school  should  be  so  sharp  permits  no  justification.  To  bridge 
this  gap  by  earlier  introduction  to  high  school  subjects  and  methods 
of  teaching  has  greatly  improved  results,  it  is  claimed.  The  junior 
high  school  has  furthermore  greatly  decreased  elimination  of  pupils 
from  school.  This  elimination  after  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
grades  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  reproaches  to  our  educational  sys- 
tem. Any  plan  that  promises  to  retain  children  in  school  beyond 
these  grades  is  worthy  of  the  most  careful  consideration.^  The  sta- 
tistics given  by  Dr.  Briggs  show  that  a  much  larger  per  cent,  of  stu- 
dents enter  high  school  where  junior  high  schools  exist  than  before 
they  were  organized. 

That  the  junior  high  school  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  various 
needed  reforms  in  instruction  is  the  final  claim  of  the  new  movement, 
according  to  Dr.  Briggs.  He  points  out  that  in  the  junior  high  school 
a  course  of  study  based  on  the  newer  principles  of  psychology,  sociol- 
ogy, and  economics,  various  provisions  for  individual  differences,  and 
especially  an  improved  method  of  teaching,  can  now  be  introduced." 


At  a  conference  on  Vocational  Education  in  small  cities  recently. 
Superintendent  N.  L.  Englehardt,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  described  a  plan 
adopted  in  his  city.  "In  our  school,"  he  said,  "we  are  endeavoring 
to  give  every  boy  an  idea  of  the  industrial  work  in  our  community. 
In  the  seventh  grade  we  have  a  course  in  industrial  geography.  In 
this  course  the  evolution  and  processes  of  an  industry  are  studied. 
Then  the  industrial  plant  itself  is  visited.  Eeturning  from  the  plant, 
compositions  on  what  was  observed  are  written  and  maps  drawn, 
showing  where  the  raw  material  used  in  the  industry  are  found  and 
where  the  finished  products  are  shipped.  This  study  gives  a  real,  live 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  community.  These  industrial  studies  are 
made  in  connection  with  manual  training  and  they  give  more  mean- 
ing to  the  work.  Our  boys  are  required  to  pay  for  the  material  which 
they  use  in  manual  training.  Some  of  them  have  difficulty  in  doing 
this.  So  they  have  organized  themselves  in  groups  and  take  orders  for 
outside  work.  Some  sample  orders  are  300  auto  trucks;  72  sleds,  at 
75  cents  each;  12  washstands,  at  $1  each.  The  boys  are  much  inter- 
ested in  this  work,  and  it  has  tended  to  make  the  manual  training 
more  practical." 


The  National  Child  Labor  Committee  announces  that  the  22d,  23rd 
and  24th  of  January  will  be  Child  Labor  Days.    Saturday  will  be  ob- 
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served  by  synagogues,  Sunday  by  churches  and  Sunday  Schools,  and 
Monday  by  secular  schools  and  clubs,  and  if  last  year's  record  means 
anything,  at  least  9,000  organizations  all  over  this  country  may  be  ex- 
pected to  recognize  the  day. 

"But  why?"  asks  the  committee;  "why  have  a  Child  Labor  Day? 
Surely  America  is  agreed  that  child  labor  is  not  consistent  with  her 
ideals?" 

"Child  Labor  Day  is  a  reminder,"  says  the  committee,  "that  we  have 
a  strong  sentiment  in  this  country  against  the  exploitation  of  children, 
but,  perhaps  for  the  very  reason  that  our  sentiment  is  strong — so 
strong  as  to  make  it  hard  to  believe  child  labor  can  exist  in  America — 
we  have  never  taken  the  decisive  steps  to  end  once  for  all  the  labor  of 
cliildren." 

"If  a  14-year  age  limit  in  factories  and  16-year  limit  in  mines  were 
enforced  throughout  the  country  more  than  50,000  children  would 
immediately  be  eliminated  from  industry.  That  is,  more  than  50,- 
000  children  are  at  work  in  the  United  States  contrary  to  the  primary 
standards  of  child  labor  legislation.  If  the  8-hour  day  and  no  night 
work  in  factories  were  the  law  for  children  under  16,  another  100,000 
children  would  be  affected.  There  are  still  states  in  the  Union  where 
children  9  or  10  years  old  may  be  found  at  work  in  the  mills.  There 
are  still  states  where  the  child  of  12  may  work  11  hours  a  day.  There 
are  still  states  where  the  education  of  a  child  under  14  is  not  com- 
pulsory. The  Census  of  1910  found  1,990,225  children  between  10 
and  16  at  work  in  this  country."  • 


The  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English  will  be  held  at  the  Auditorium  Hotel  in  Chicago,  November 
25  to  27.  At  the  general  sessions  on  the  mornings  of  the  26th  and 
27th,  addresses  will  be  delivered  by  E.  H.  K.  McComb,  of  the  Manual 
Training  High  School  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  Percival  Chubb,  of  the 
Ethical  Culture  Society  in  St.  Louis,  Edwin  Mims,  Professor  of  Lit- 
erature in  Yanderbilt  University,  John  L.  Lowes,  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish in  Washington  University,  and  W.  N.  C.  Carlton,  Librarian  of 
the  Newberry  Library  in  Chicago.  Section  meetings  will  be  held  on 
Friday  afternoon  and  Friday  evening  for  the  departments  of  elemen- 
tary schools,  high  schools,  normal  schools,  colleges,  the  library,  and 
public  speaking. 

Over  forty  speakers  will  take  part  in  the  various  programs  and 
every  important  problem  of  present  day  English  teaching  will  be  dis- 
cussed. Among  these  are  speech  training,  newspaper  work,  improve- 
ment of  the  library,  teaching  of  versification,  formal  grammar,  reor- 
ganization of  the  normal  school  course,  speaking  contests,  and  the 
preparation  of  college  teachers.  The  work  of  eleven  special  commit- 
tees will  be  represented,  among  these  being  committees  on  scientific 
standards  and  on  the  labor  and  cost  of  English  teaching. 
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In  its  session  of  1915,  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada  pro- 
vided for  an  educational  survey  at  the  special  request  of  the  teachers 
of  the  commonwealth.  A  commission  of  ten  has  been  appointed,  in- 
cluding ex-officio  the  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  made 
up  of  Governor  Emmet  D.  Boyle,  President  Archer  W.  Hendrick  of 
the  University  of  Nevada,  and  Hon.  John  E.  Bray,  superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  The  commission  will  hold  its  meeting  at  Eeno 
soon  and  formulate  provisional  plans  of  procedure.  Dean  George  F. 
James  of  the  State  University  it  is  understood  will  be  appointed  exec- 
utive secretary. 


Since  writing  the  first  editorial  paragraph  appearing  upon  page  192, 
we  have  received  the  following  official  notice  of  the  appointment  of 
the  ninth  member  of  the  "Thrift'^  Committee  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  and 
the  announcement  of  the  prize  essay  contest,  which  we  are  glad  to 
pass  on  to  our  readers. 

"Massachusetts,  the  ancient  birthplace  of  thrift  in  America,  is  to 
take  a  prominent  part  in  the  nation-wide  campaign  now  in  progress 
to  bring  Americans  back  to  those  sturdy  habits  of  thrift  and  frugality 
which  characterized  our  New  England  ancestors. 

Announcement  was  made  today  of  the  appointment  of  C.  H.  Demp- 
sey  of  the  Haverhill,  Mass.  Public  Schools  as  the  ninth  member  of 
the  Thrift  Board  of  the  National  Educational  Association.  The  ap- 
pointment was  made  by  President  R.  J.  Aley  of  the  University  of 
Maine,  who  was  delegated  at  the  recent  national  meeting  of  the  edu- 
cators held  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  to  select  the  nine  persons  in  America 
best  suited  to  canvass  the  whole  thrift  problem  with  a  view  of  making 
recommendations  within  a  period  of  two  years,  respecting  methods 
to  be  employed  in  teaching  thrift  in  the  public  schools  of  America. 

This  committee  also  will  supervise  the  essay  contest  to  be  conducted 
by  the  National  Educational  Association.  A  series  of  prizes  ranging 
from  $10  to  $75  each  are  to  be  awarded  through  the  committee  for 
the  best  essays  on  the  subject  of  "Thrift.^^  Some  of  these  prizes  are 
for  school  children  only,  and  others  are  for  adults  only.  S.  W.  Straus, 
President  of  the  American  Society  for  Thrift,  and  a  member  of  the 
National  Educational  Association's  thrift  committee,  has  agreed  to 
finance  the  entire  cost  of  this  work  in  the  interest  of  thrift  in  America. 

Superintendent  Dempsey  was  placed  on  the  National  Thrift  Board 
because  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  life  of  New  England  factory 
employees. 


Foreign  Notes 

A  Lesson  trom  Buenos  Aires. — Flexible  grading  about  which  so 
much  is  said  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time,  has  long  been 
fully  established  in  Buenos  Aires  and  other  cities  of  Argentina.  The 
primary  schools  in  that  Republic  are  divided  into  six  elementary 
grades,  the  first  grades  being  subdivided  into  progressive  sections,  so 
that  the  pupil  who  satisfactorily  gets  through  a  grade  is  promoted  to 
the  one  immediately  above  it  at  the  end  of  each  year.  The  children 
generally  take  8  years  to  finish  the  elementary  course.  There  are 
actually  two  periods  of  examinations,  one  about  the  middle  of  the 
scholastic  year,  that  is,  within  the  first  two  weeks  of  July,  and  the 
other  in  November  at  the  conclusion  of  the  term.  A  fair  percentage 
of  pupils  complete  their  studies  in  6  or  7  years,  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  promoted  upon  the  examinations  held  in  the  middle  of 
the  term,  and  the  promotion  is  made  at  any  time  of  the  year,  so'  as 
to  avoid  the  pupils  having  to  repeat  the  grade. 

A  teacher  is  not  named  for  a  special  grade,  but  for  a  special  school, 
and  is  assigned  to  the  grade  which  is  vacant.  On  beginning  the  new 
school  term,  the  director  assigns  to  each  teacher  the  grade  which  he 
has  to  have  imder  his  permanent  charge,  according  to  his  inclina- 
tions, fitness,  and  compentency,  so  that  the  teacher,  except  in  rare  in- 
stances, remains  in  the  same  grade  in  the  teachings  of  which  he  spec- 
ializes, and  the  children,  consequently,  are  each  year  under  a  different 
master.  This  arrangement,  however,  is  not  imperative,  since  the 
teachers  are  often  transferred  to  the  teaching  of  certain  subjects  for 
which  they  are  specially  fit  or  competent,  or  they  give  what  are  called 
joint  lectures  to  several  grades  or  to  all  the  grades  of  the  school.  These 
lectures  or  classes  are  generally  given  once  a  week,  the  teachers  tak- 
ing turns  in  this  task. 


Columbia  National  Conservatory. — At  Bogota,  Columbia,  there 
is  a  national  conservatory  of  music  supported  by  public  appropriations. 
Its  purpose  is  the  maintenance  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  as  a 
factor  in  national  culture.  The  official  staff  consists  of  a  director, 
secretary  and  librarian  and  the  teaching  corps  comprises  professors 
of  piano,  violin,  organ,  singing,  voice  culture,  theory  of  music,  etc., 
all  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Eepublic. 


At  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  Russia  was  apparently  just 
entering  upon  an  era  of  practical  reforms  in  education  that  promised 
immediate  results.  These  were  not  official  projects  but  efforts  started 
by  combinations  of  local  authorities  and  private  citizens  earnestly 
bent  upon  the  uplift  of  the  common  people  and  the  promotion  of 
fruitful   industries.     An   illustration   is  afforded  •  by  an   enterprise 
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started  in  the  Caucasus  of  which  particulars  are  given  in  the  report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  just  published.  The  plan  as  out- 
lined comprised  the  appointment  by  the  viceroy  of  the  Caucasus  of  a 
commission  of  leading  agriculturists  to  be  assisted  by  Government 
specialists  in  all  branches  of  agriculture.  This  commission  was  to 
aid  communal  and  public  bodies  in  dealing  with  agricultural  ques- 
tions and  in  promoting  rural  industries  under  the  direction  of  the 
board  of  agriculture.  The  zemstvo  agricultural  organizations,  under 
the  guidance  of  provincial  agriculturists,  were  to  furnish  advice  to 
the  farmers;  district  agriculturists,  assisted  by  special  instructors, 
were  to  attend  to  the  needs  of  the  various  districts;  and  agricultural 
stations  to  be  established. 

Projects  for  agricultural  education  included  an  agricultural  sec- 
tion in  the  Tiflis  Polytechnic  Institute,  special  intermediate  schools 
for  agricultural  instruction,  and  courses  in  agriculture  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools.  The  Caucasus  board  of  agriculture  granted  about  $500,- 
000  in  1913  for  the  promotion  of  rural  industries,  an  amount  con- 
siderably larger  than  that  granted  in  1912.  Of  the  total,  $300,000 
was  set  aside  for  research,  $35,000  for  agricultural  organizations, 
$10,000  for  the  improvement  of  live  stock,  and  $20,000  for  general 
measures,  such  as  exhibitions,  meetings,  statistics,  and  the  destruction 
of  harmful  insects. 

An  important  innovation  was  the  establishment  in  September  of  a 
refrigerator-car  service  from  different  points  in  the  Caucasus,  as  well 
as  from  Turkestan,  for  the  conveyance  of  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables 
to  northern  Eussia. 


Universities  in  the  Orient. — The  Imperial  University  of  Tokyo, 
Japan,  is  comparable  as  regards  standards,  equipments  and  teaching 
faculty  with  the  leading  universities  of  the  Western  World.  In  1913 
it  registered  5,094  students  and  384  professors  and  instructors;  of 
these  only  13  were  foreigners.  The  annual  appropriation  for  the  uni- 
versity amounts  to  about  $1,000,000. 

The  University  of  Hong  Kong  was  formally  opened  in  March,  1912, 
and  in  1914  registered  120  students.  The  faculty  of  medicine  has  a 
high  reputation  and  will  be  one  of  the  chief  centers  of  the  medical 
system  to  be  established  by  the  Rockefeller  Board  in  China. 

Manila  is  the  seat  of  the  University  of  Santo  Tonias  founded  in 
1611.  The  institution  was  an  intellectual  centre  in  the  days  of  Span- 
ish dominion  and  still  enjoys  distinction. 

The  modern  university  of  the  Philippines,  established  at  Manila 
in  1909  comprises  a  college  of  medicine  and  surgery,  college  of  agri- 
culture and  school  of  forestry;  college  of  veterinary  science,  colleges 
of  engineering  and  of  law  and  a  school  of  fine  arts.  Excluding  the 
last  named,  the  University  registered  704  students  in  1914. 

A.  T.  S. 


Book  Notices 

GERMAN  READER  FOR  BEGINNERS.  By  Martin  H.  Haertel,  As- 
sistant Professor  of  German,  University  of  Wisconsin.  13  mo.,  cloth, 
204  pages,  illustrated.     Ginn  &  Company.    Price  60  cents. 

The  modern  German  grammar  for  first-year  use  contains  a  large 
amount  of  reading  in  the  form  of  short  stories,  but  it  is  by  its  nature 
prevented  from  presenting  longer  selections  than  have  continuity  of 
thought  and  vocabulary.  The  present  collection  of  Miirchen  and  poems 
has  been  prepared  to  meet  this  need. 

The  German  fairy  tales  form  an  inexhaustible  source  of  supply  for 
this  type  of  reading  material,  but  often  contain  obsolete  words  and  con- 
structions that  are  unnecessarily  disturbing  to  the  beginner.  The  editor 
has  therefore  simplified  both  language  and  construction  so  that  the  book 
can  be  used  either  in  the  second  term  of  the  first  year's  vsrork  or  in  the 
second  year  in  the  high  school. 

To  avoid  monotony,  the  selections  have  been  drawn  from  both  older 
and  modern  authors  and  include  stories  by  Andersen,  Grimm,  Hoffmann, 
Baumbach,  and  MOrike.  To  the  fairy  tales  are  added  a  number  of 
poems,  suitable  for  memorizing  and  translation,  from  the  works  of 
Goethe,  Schiller,  Heine,  Uhland  and  others.  The  editorial  apparatus  com- 
prises questions,  exercises,  translating  vocabulary,  and  word  lists  de- 
signed, to  aid  the  student  to  acquire  a  permanent  vocabulary. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  By  Walter  S.  Hinchman, 
A.  M.  (Harvard),  Master  of  English  in  Groton  School.  12  mo.  455  pages 
with  95  illustrations.     The  Century  Company.     Price  $1.30  net,  postpaid. 

The  author  has  been  teaching  English  literature  to  secondary  pupils 
for  fourteen  years  and  so  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  prepare  a  book  suited  to 
their  needs.  By  treating  in  the  text  only  those  writers  who  are  likely 
to  be  read  in  school  and  in  the  first  two  years  of  college,  much  space  has 
been  gained  for  full  treatment  of  important  figures.  The  chronological 
tables  include  the  names  of  the  less  important  vvrriters,  and  suggestions 
for  reading  make  the  book  useful  to  more  advanced  students.  The  biog- 
raphies, which  are  very  full,  lay  special  stress  on  the  personalities  ot  tne 
authors: — masterpieces  are  not  shown  as  isolated  pieces  of  literature, 
but  are  intimately  associated  with  their  authors.  In  addition  to  chron- 
ological tables,  maps,  book  lists,  and  such  conventional  adjuncts,  there 
is  a  carefully  prepared  chart  of  English  literature,  so  that  the  student 
can  see  at  a  glance  the  relative  chronological  positions  of  authors  and  of 
types  of  literature.  Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  selection  and 
preparation  of  the  illustrations,  of  which  there  are  altogether  95,  17  of 
them  full  page,  vnth  a  frontispiece  in  color. 
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SPECIMEN  LETTERS.  Edited  by  Albert  S.  Cook,  Professor  of  the 
English  Language  and  Literature  in  Yale  University  and  Allen  R.  Ben- 
ham,  Fellow  in  English  of  Yale  University.  12mo.  Cloth.  156  pages.  Ginn 
and  Company,  publishers.     Price  35  cents. 

Pupils  in  schools  and  students  in  college  are  taught  description,  narra- 
tion, and  even  argumentation.  A  few  of  them  will  have  occasion  to  de- 
scribe, to  narrate,  or  to  argue,  but  all  of  them  will  have  occasion  tc 
write  letters.  Yet  beyond  the  formulas  for  beginning  and  closing  a  let 
ter,  little  is  contained  in  the  ordinary  text-books  on  rhetoric  to  aid  the 
beginner,  and  there  have  hitherto  been  no  available  collections  of  models. 
The  present  book  is  a  selection  of  familiar  and  entertaining  letters 
by  a  number  of  writers  and  in  a  variety  of  styles.  Here  the  novice  can 
see  how  even  trivial  matters  are  invested  with  grace  and  charm,  and  per- 
haps learn  to  imitate  the  care  and  naturalness  of  the  masters  of  epistol- 
ary style.  Both  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  have  been  laid 
under  contribution,  and  several  recent  memoirs  have  enriched  the  col- 
lection. Although  designed  chiefly  with  reference  to  school  and  college 
use,  it  will  repay  even  frequent  perusal  by  the  general  reader. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  GERMANY.  By  Frederick  William  Roman,  Ph.  D.  (Ber- 
lin), Professor  of  Economics  in  Syracuse  University.  G.  P.  Putnams  Sons, 
Price  $1.50  net. 

This  book  is  offered  as  a  basis  for  industrial  and  commercial  train- 
ing, a  comparison  of  the  character,  quantity,  and  quality  of  the  instruc- 
tion offered  in  the  elementary  school  systems  of  the  United  States  and 
Germany.  The  grades  reached  by  the  pupils  before  leaving  the  elemen- 
tary schools  are  contrasted ;  also  the  pupils'  attitude  toward  work,  play 
and  life  in  general.  An  historical  survey  of  the  growth  of  industrial  and 
commercial  education  in  the  two  countries  is  given. 

An  effort  is  made  to  show  the  effect  of  industrial  and  commercial 
education  in  their  power  of  combating  poverty  and  crime.  The  practically 
unanimous  support  of  industrial  education  on  the  part  of  labor  organi- 
zations in  Germany  and  the  indifferent  and  sometimes  hostile  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  American  labor  unions  are  carefully  analyzed. 

The  book  gives  an  excellent  insight  into  the  industrial  and  commer- 
cial strength  of  the  two  nations. 

FuR  FLEINE  LEUTE.  By  Anna  T.  Gronow,  Instructor  in  German 
in  the  School  of  Education  of  The  University  of  Chicago.  12  mo,  cloth, 
xi  plus  194  pages.    Ginn  and  Company.     Price  60  cents. 

"Fiir  Fleine  Leute,"  written  for  beginning  classes  in  German,  is  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  pupils  in  any  grade  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth. 
The  author,  during  her  long  years  of  experience  in  teaching  German  in 
the  elementary  school,  has  made  a  careful  collection  of  the  material  best 
suited  to  the  needs  of  American  children  in  the  grades,  and  this  thor- 
oughly tested  material  has  been  embodied  in  the  present  volume. 
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Books  and  pamphlets  received  for  notice  in  Education,  for  which  we 
have  room  only  for  titles,  authors  and  prices  where  available. 

THE  MAKING  OF  MEN.  By  W.  A.  Harper,  LL.  D.,  President  Elon 
College.     Price  $1.75.  Postpaid.     The  Christian  Pub.  Assoc. 

DIE  HARZREISE     By  Leigh  E.  Gregor.    Price  50  cents.  Ginn  &  Co. 

SHORT  STORIES,  selected  and  edited  by  Leonard  B.  Moulton,  teach- 
er of  English,  High  School  of  Commerce,  Boston.  Price  40  cents.  Hough- 
ton, MiflBin  Company. 

TIDES  OF  COMMERCE.  School  and  College  Verse.  By  William  Cary 
Sanger,  Jr.,  G.  P.  Putnam's   Sons,  New  York  City. 

DICTATION  DAY  BY  DAY.  By  Kate  Van  Wagenen.  The  Macmil- 
lan  Company. 

LES  BOULINARD.  By  Maurice  Ordonneau,  Albin  Valagregue  and 
Henry  Keroul.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

THE  CARE  OF  THE  TEETH.  By  Charles  A.  Bracket,  D.  M.  D.,  Har- 
vard University  Press. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  AMERICAN  POETRY.  By  Frederick  Houk  Law, 
A.  M.,  Ph.  D.    Houghton,  MiflSin  Company.    Price  25  cents. 

LA  CHASSE  DE  SARCEY  AND  OTHER  STORIES.  By  Marc  Lang- 
lais.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    Price  50  cents. 

KING  HENRY  IV,  Part  IL  Edited  by  J.  H.  Lobban,  M.  A.  Cambridge 
University  Press. 

RATIONAL  ATHLETICS  FOR  BOYS.  By  Frederick  J.  Reilly,  Princi- 
pal Public  School  33,  The  Bronx,  New  York  City.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

DONA  CLARINES.  By  S.  Griswold  Morley,  Ph.  D.,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
Price  50  cents. 


Periodical  Notes. 

McClure's  Magazine  for  October  contained  an  impressive  confession  of  a 
man  who  spent  $70,000  before  he  overcame  the  drink  habit,  after  a  debasing 
bondage   of   twelve  years. 

The  literary  portion  of  the  North  American  Review  for  October  is  especial- 
ly notable,  with  a  fine  paper  on  "Culture,"  by  President  A.  Lawrence  Lowell 
of  Harvard,  a  partially  reminiscent  account  of  "John  Bright"  by  the  Right 
Honorable  G.  W.  E.  Russell,  and  an  essay  of  exceptionally  fine  literary  feeling 
by   Margaret   Sherwood   on   "William   and  Catharine  Blake." 

In  The  Century  Magazine  for  the  same  month  an  article  entitled  "Female 
Delicacy  in  the  Sixties"  is  a  delightfully  satirical  article  by  the  Librarian  of 
Vassar  College,  describing  the  extraordinary  foolishness  which  prevailed  about 
women  before  the  Civil  War.  It  is  illustrated  with  many  amusing  reproduc- 
tions from  "Godey's  Lady's  Book"  and  other  books  and  periodicals  of  the 
period. 

A  paper  in  St.  Nicholas  with  the  title  "A  Winter  Camp"  tells  about  a  happy 
idea  worked  out  and  applied  at  a  Rhode  Island  school,  enabling  boys  to  have  all 
the  fun  and  all  the  advantages  of  an  adventurous  out-of-door  life  during  the 
school  year.     A  series  of  photographs  accompany  the  article. 

In  the  October  Atlantic  Monthly  the  question  Is  asked:  "Are  there  any  cul- 
tivated people  left  in  America?"  This  is  the  subject  which  Katharine  Fuller- 
ton  Gerould  attacks  under  the  title,  "The  Extirpation  of  Culture."  Her  answer 
— backed   up   by  impressive   facts  brilliantly  presented — is  not  reassuring. 

The  Countryside  Magazine  for  October  is  full  of  seasonable  articles  and  has 
a  beautiful  front  cover. 
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Elimination  of  Waste  in  Elementary 
Education 

"Here  is  nothing  neiu  nor  aught  unproven/' 

By  Charlotte  J.   Cipeiani,  Chicago,  III. 

|]iiiiiimiiiaiiiiii ii^jSTLY  comparativelj  recently  has  the  time  factor  in 

I  ^^  I  the  problem  of  American  education  begun  to  re- 
I  11  I  ceive  due  attention,  both  on  account  of  its  bearing 
I  I   on   the   premature   elimination   of   pupils,    chiefly 

^3 rmiiiDiiiiiiiimitS  ^J^y  from  the  public  schools,  and  on  account  of  its 

I  j   bearing  on  the  retardation  of  the  professional  train- 

I  I   ing  of  those  boys  who  go  through  college.     In  any 

4»]iiiiiiiiiiuDiiiiiiiiiiiit«i*  discussion  of  this  important  question  a  comparison 
with  the  more  economical  and  more  efficient  German  educational 
system  seems  almost  inevitable.  In  this  regard  it  may  be  profitable 
to  point  out  that  if  Germany  has  undoubtedly  reached  a  better 
working  solution  than  America  has  for  the  problem  of  efficient 
and  economical  education,  this  is  due  not  only  to  the  fact  that 
Germany  has  worked  at  this  solution  for  many  more  generations 
than  America,  but  also  undoubtedly  to  the  fact  that  the  German 
problem  is  in  itself  a  far  simpler  one.  What  Germany  has  done 
and  is  still  doing  (admirably,  it  is  true)  is  to  provide  efficient 
specific  education  for  specific,  distinctly  recognized  social  classes; 
what  the  United  States  are  attempting  to  do  is  to  try  to  evolve  a 
general  system  of  education  for  the  masses^  irrespective  of  any 
class  distinctions.  The  very  indefiniteness  of  the  aim,  prompted 
though  it  be  by  an  ideal  most  worthy  of  respect,  precludes  the  pos- 
fciibility  of  working  out  the  American  problem  with  anything  like 
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German  precision  and  efficiency,  except  by  a  thorough  revolution 
in  educational  methods.  For  fear  of  being  misunderstood,  I  shall 
merely  recall  the  well-known  fact  that  Germany  no  less  than  other 
European  countries  prides  itself  that  the  humblest  birth  consti- 
tutes no  barrier  to  the  attainment  of  the  highest  academic  honors, 
and  that  an  organized  effort  exists  to  place  the  highest  possible  edu- 
cation within  the  reach  of  any  specially  gifted  child,  irrespec- 
tive of  its  birth.  But  on  the  whole,  the  statement  holds  good  that 
in  Germany  the  children  of  the  artisans  and  mechanics  are  pro- 
vided in  school  with  the  kind  of  education  that  will  fit  them  to 
become  excellent  artisans  and  mechanics  rather  than  to  entice  them 
to  become  mediocre  professional  men ;  while  the  education  of  the 
children  of  professional  men  has  from  the  third  year  up  the  uni- 
versity (or  some  school  of  advanced  special  training)  in  view. 
That  this  condition  of  things  is  not  considered  entirely  unobjec- 
tionable, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  certainly  makes  both  for  effi- 
ciency and  economy  in  the  process  of  education,  is  proved  by  the 
persistent  and  strenuous  efforts  that  are  being  made  in  Germany 
as  well  as  in  other  European  countries  to  "democratize"  instruc- 
tion and  culture  of  all  kinds,  without  jeopardizing  the  efficiency  of 
the  schools. 

To  the  thoughtful  observer  of  current  events  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  apparent  that  absolute  democracy  as  an  ideal 
regime  is  still  on  trial,  and  that  notably  in  the  United  States  it  is- 
in  many  instances  not  standing  this  trial  very  well.  ^Nevertheless, 
today  no  one  has  the  right  to  enter  upon  the  profession  of  educa- 
tion, or  is  worthy  to  do  so,  who  is  not  genuinely  convinced  that 
the  very  best  and  highest  that  human  experience  and  intelligence 
have  yet  been  able  to  attain  in  the  educational  world,  is  not  in  the 
least  too  good  for  the  humblest  child  born.  And  who  will  deny 
that  this  is  sane  and  sound  democracy? 

Two  processes  of  "democratization"  are  conceivable  in  the  edu- 
cational system  of  a  nation:  one  consists  in  lowering  educational 
standards  and  aims  to  the  level  that  makes  them  readily  acceptable 
and  accessible  to  the  masses;  the  other  consists  in  gradually 
raising  the  intellectual  level  of  the  masses  to  the  level  of  high  and 
efficient  educational  standards.  The  admission  of  too  early  spec- 
ialized "vocational  training"  in  a  public  school  system,  has  a  dan- 
gerous leaning  towards  the  first  process  of  democratization,  which 
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is  apt  ultimately  to  defeat  its  own  end.  That  the  second  is  of 
necessity  a  far  slower  and  more  laborious  one,  does  not  invalidate 
its  superiority. 

In  times  to  come,  it  may  perhaps  remain  Dr.  Montessori's 
greatest  title  to  fame  to  have  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  a 
doubt  that  educational  conditions  which  a  few  short  years  ago 
were  considered  available  only  for  the  privileged  child  in  an  ex- 
pensive, well-regulated  private  nursery  can  be  brought  within 
reach  of  the  disinherited  child  of  the  slums,  with  great  benefit  to 
the  child  itself  and  a  favorable  reaction  on  its  environment.  Much 
that  Dr.  Montessori  advocates  as  fundamental  in  her  educational 
system  has  been  practised  ^^empirically"  in  well  regulated  nur- 
series for  generations,  with  results  not  dissimilar,  as  far  as  the  at- 
tainment of  self-control,  the  development  of  individuality  and  in- 
dependence are  concerned,  from  those  obtained  in  her  Children's 
Houses. 

Just  as  the  well  regulated  nursery  of  the  privileged  child 
offered  the  best  conceivable  opportunities  for  normal  individual 
development,  just  so  the  well  regulated  private  school  rooms  of 
privileged  children  in  cultured  families,  are  apt  to  offer  opportu- 
nities for  the  attainment  of  results  in  elementary  education  that 
are  not  yet  obtained  in  the  classes  of  any  schools,  not  even  in 
Germany.  But  this  does  not  mean  at  all  that  they  are  not  obtain- 
able; in  fact  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  they  would  be  obtained 
in  an  elementary  school  that  took  the  position  to  a  well  regulated 
private  school  room  that  the  Children's  Houses  are  actually  taking 
to  the  well  regulated  private  nursery,  and  provided  for  the  child 
an  environment  equally  conducive  to  individual  and  independent 
development.  Although  it  is  as  desirable  there  as  anywhere  else, 
such  an  environment  may  not  be  immediately  attainable  in  the 
public  elementary  schools  of  this  country,  and  the  problem  how 
to  create  it  may  better  be  worked  out  in  schools  in  which  the  great 
majority  of  pupils  have  good  prospects  of  going  at  least  through 
college.  Eventually,  what  was  first  placed  within  reach  of  the  priv- 
ileged few,  may  become  the  general  heritage  of  the  masses. 

Let  us  for  one  moment  consider  a  well  regulated  private  school 
room,  taking  a  well  known  example.  In  the  school  room  of  the 
Quirinal  the  little  Prince  of  Piedmont  is  ten  years  old  and  probably 
not  at  all  in  advance  in  physical  and  mental  development  of  scores 
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among  the  more  privileged  of  his  little  future  subjects,  who  are 
being  educated  very  much  as  he  is  himself.  J^one  of  these 
ten-year-olds  have  in  all  probability  been  ^'kept  at  their 
books"  anything  like  the  number  of  hours  that  the  little  Ameri- 
can ten-year-old  is  kept  in  his  seat  in  school,  and  yet  Prince  Hum- 
bert like  many  another  child  of  his  age,  already  reads  several 
languages  with  ease  and  pleasure,  and  speaks  them.  Very 
few  American  college  graduates  are  able  to  do  this,  even  after 
devoting  years  of  hard  and  conscientious  work  to  the  study  of 
languages.  Is  there  not  something  obviously  unfair  to  the  Ameri- 
can college  student  in  this  condition  of  things?  For,  indeed,  it 
might  still  be  open  to  discussion  whether  languages  should  be 
studied  at  all  in  an  American  college  course,  but  since  studied 
they  are,  and  ,the  question  of  economy  and  efficiency  in  college 
education  has  reached  an  acute  stage,  it  certainly  has  become  too 
obvious  to  be  seriously  discussed  that  when  a  six-year-old  can  learn 
a  language  efficiently  in  a  few  months,  it  is  an  educational  blunder 
if  not  an  educational  crime  to  delay  the  study  of  languages  to  an 
age  when  they  can  be  acquired  efficiently  only  by  the  gifted  few, 
and  even  by  these  only  at  the  expense  of  much  time  and  effort, 
which  at  their  stage  of  development  would  be  spent  more  profitably 
on  more  advanced  work. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  distaste  of  many 
growing  boys  for  their  school  work,  and  their  great  desire  to  leave 
school  is  often  caused  by  the  fact  that  their  work  remains  of  an 
elementary  nature  far  too  long  for  the  increasing  maturity  of 
their  minds ;  they  are  fed  on  the  bottle  long  after  they  would  be 
capable  of  digesting  solid  food.  What  wonder  that  an  intelligent, 
alert  American  boy  whose  mind  is  quite  mature  enough  to  grapple 
with  problems  of  real  life  and  a  man's  work  (as  he  often  proves 
in  vacation)  revolts  at  being  dragged  in  high  school  (and  alas; 
he  often  does  not  fare  much  better  when  he  enters  college)  through 
the  "elements"  of  French,  as  he  has  been  dragged  through  the 
"elements"  of  German,  and  of  Latin,  without  ever  advancing  be- 
yond the  mere  drudgery  of  the  study  of  languages.  And  the  same 
thing  is  true  also  for  other  subjects.  It  might  prove  instructive 
to  compare  the  state  of  mind  of  such  a  "bottle-fed"  American 
adolescent,  with  his  daily  diet  of  "elements",  and  that  of  his  Euro- 
pean cousin,  who  if  he  is  studying  a  foreign  language  is  probably 
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engaged  in  getting  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  its  literature  and 
history  (I  am  drawing  on  my  memory,  not  on  my  imagination)  ; 
and  if  he  is  studying  mathematics,  is  deep  in  trigonometry  or  cal- 
culus, and  is  at  least  rewarded  for  his  efforts  by  the  feeling  of 
power  that  cannot  fail  to  come  when  the  elementary  stage  of  any 
subject  has  been  surmounted.  And  yet  the  American  boy  may 
originally  have  been  the  more  gifted  of  the  two ! 

The  remedy  for  this  regrettable  condition  of  things  is  to  be 
sought  not  at  all  in  high  school  and  college,  but  in  the  very  ear- 
liest years  of  the  child's  school  life.  There  is  no  truth  in  the  too 
frequently  repeated  statement  that  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
a  child  really  learns  anything  in  its  first  years  of  school  or  not. 
There  are  a  few  things  that  a  child  must  learn  before  he  com- 
pletes his  elementary  training,  or  he  runs  the  risk  of  never  being 
able  to  learn  them  at  all. 

The  first  of  these  things  should  be  practically  mastered  before 
the  end  of  the  first  year :  he  must  learn  how  to  learn.  He  must  be 
able  to  concentrate  his  mind  on  the  book  he  is  holding  in  his  hand, 
he  must  be  able  t-o  get  out  of  the  book  what  is  in  it,  and  he  must 
know  by  himself  when  he  has  achieved  this  task.  That  the  great- 
est possible  discretion  should  be  used  in  setting  any  such  task  to  a 
child,  is  quite  another  question,  since  the  easiest  and  most  natural 
way  for  children  to  learn  is  certainly  not  out  of  books.  But  a 
child  that  has  been  allowed  to  dawdle  with  a  book  in  its  hand  for 
four  or  five  years  instead  of  being  taught  how  to  learn  from  it,  is 
probably  spoiled  for  life  as  a  student. 

The  second  thing  a  child  must  learn  as  soon  as  possible  in  his 
school  course  is  to  remember;  his  memory  should  be  judiciously 
and  efficiently  trained.  That  this  cannot  mean  overloading  the 
child's  memory  is  obvious,  nor  is  it  likely  that  one  method  of 
training  will  be  effective  with  all  children.  Most  children  bring 
to  school  a  fairly  good  memory  and  many  an  excellent  one,  yet 
many  of  them  come  to  high  school  with  only  a  rudimentary  mem- 
ory left,  so  that  much  later  instruction  resembles  nothing  so 
much  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  as  pouring  water  through  a  sieve. 
One  of  the  elements  of  efficiency  in  German  education  is  undoubt- 
edly the  fact  that  the  German  child  is  expected  to  hold  in  its  mind 
indefinitely  what  it  has  learned.  In  America,  on  the  contrary,  the 
half-yearly  or  quarterly  passing  mark  is  the  sponge  that  wipes  the 
slate  clean  of  the  old  work,  in  preparation  for  the  new. 
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The  third  indispensable  acquisition  of  the  child  who  is  expected 
to  proceed  unhampered  through  college,  is  one  language  beside  its 
mother  tongue,  and  preferably  two.  These  must  be  not  only 
"taken",  but  actually  learned.  Unless  it  is  utilized  early  enough, 
the  child's  language-acquiring  faculty  tends  to  be  atrophied  be- 
fore adolescence  is  reached,  and  the  average  pupil  remains  heavily 
handicapped  in  all  future  study  of  language. 

The  fourth  thing  that  should  be  acquired  early  if  it  is  to  be  ac- 
quired at  all,  is  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  "history",  its  sa- 
lient periods  and  events,  and  the  men  and  women  who  are  con- 
nected with  them.  Unless  a  child  is  trained  very  early 'to  be  in- 
terested in  historical  knowledge  and  "assimilate"  it,  much  of  its 
later  education  lacks  "back-bone",  and  keeps  the  shape  and  con- 
sistency of  a  jelly-fish.  The  most  careful  and  painstaking  teach- 
ing of  literature  is  profitless  for  the  college  student  who  deems 
it  of  little  importance  to  be  actually  sure  whether  Schiller  lived 
before  or  after  the  Reformation,  and  who  is  quite  content  to 
cherish  the  belief  that  Mary  Stuart  was  the  wife  of  Napoleon. 
It  is  quite  possible  to  establish  the  important  "landmarks"  in  his- 
tory in  a  child's  mind  before  its  twelfth  year  is  passed,  so  that  all 
the  further  reading  it  does  can  be  assimilated  into  an  organic 
whole  and  become  of  immense  cultural  and  educational  value,  a 
thing  that  is  very  rarely  the  case  today,  even  with  otherwise  intelli- 
gent students,  who  are  content  to  linger  in  a  "historical  mist"  all 
through  their  college  course,  and  undoubtedly  all  through  life. 
And  yet,  apart  from  the  need  for  it,  in  many  professions,  in  the 
education  of  what  nation  is  the  assimilation  of  historical  truth 
more  important  than  in  that  nation's  whose  government  rests  in 
the  people's  hands  ? 

A  child  who  at  twelve  years  old  has  scored  these  four  points 
may  look  forward  blithely  to  its  high  school  and  college  course. 
"How  do  you  like  to  study  Latin?"  I  asked  of  a  little  Italian 
eleven-year-old,  who  was  studying  Latin  at  home  at  her  own  re- 
quest, in  order  to  keep  up  with  her  brother  who  went  to  public 
school.  "I  like  it,  it  is  easy,"  replied  the  child,  "all  that  is  hard 
in  Latin  I  have  already  learned  in  German."  "Yes",  said  the 
mother,  "I  have  seen  a  few  tears  shed  over  the  German  lessons, 
but  I  do  not  seem  to  see  any  shed  over  Latin ;  she  is  getting  along 
very  well."     From  the  Italian  viewpoint  the   child  was  right, 
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since  the  chief  difficulty  would  have  been,  at  her  stage  of  advance- 
ment, Latin  declension  and  the  construction  of  cases,  unless  she 
had  gained  the  power  in  her  study  of  German  to  successfully 
cope  with  this  difficulty.  And  the  instruction  which  had  not 
only  given  her  this  power,  but  also  the  consciousness  that  she 
possessed  it,  was,  to  say  the  least,  highly  efficient.  But  it  was  not 
at  all  unusual;  similar  results  are  obtained  every  day  in  well 
regulated  private  school  rooms,  and  it  certainly  would  be  desirable 
that  results  equal  in  degree  even  if  slightly  different  in  kind  were 
obtainable  in  class  rooms  in  school.  If  they  have  not  been  ob- 
tained there  yet,  it  certainly  is  not  because  the  children  in  schools 
are  essentially  different,  it  is  merely  because  the  conditions  are 
different.  Introduce  into  the  American  elementary  school  room 
the  conditions  that  make  for  educational  economy  and  efficiency 
in  the  private  school  room,  and  the  results  cannot  possibly  be  dif- 
ferent. But  can  this  be  done  ?  It  can  not  only  be  done,  but  all 
the  elements  that  are  needed  for  doing  it  are  held,  as  it  were,  in 
solution  in  the  whole  present  educational  situation.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  to  allow  them  to  crystallize  properly. 

The  one  thing  needful  to  make  a  child  learn  a  language  is  to 
bring  it  into  proper  contact  with  the  language  to  be  learned. 
This  proper  contact  is  not  established  by  twenty  minutes'  a  day 
formal  instruction,  either  with  or  without  a  book.  The  child 
must  hear  the  language,  he  must  see  it  used  to  some  purpose,  in 
order  to  really  acquire  it  so  that  he  can  freely  use  it  himself.  I 
have  seen  this  done  in  a  school  in  which  Italian  children  learned 
■German  almost  as  quickly  as  they  did  at  home,  and  just  as  well. 
Though  this  school  had  originally  been  intended  for  the  children 
of  the  German  colony  at  Leghorn,  Italy,  the  Italian  children  who 
attended  it  were  frequently  in  the  majority,  but  they  acquired  a 
good  working  knowledge  of  the  language  after  a  very  few  months. 
The  teacher,  the  well  educated  wife  of  the  minister  of  the  Ger- 
man church,  had  excellent  discipline,  though  the  pupils,  who 
numbered  as  many  as  twenty-five  or  thirty  and  ranged  from  five 
to  ten  years  of  age,  were  allowed  to  move  around  the  room  at  will, 
much  as  is  done  in  the  Children's  Houses,  and  were  allowed  to 
talk  to  each  other,  though  it  was  understood  that,  except  to  the 
new-comers,  they  were  expected  to  talk  in  German.  The  school 
fiession  lasted  from  nine  till  twelve. 
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A  school  room  conducted  entirely  in  German  would  scarcely 
be  desirable  in  America.  But  the  advantages  of  this  method  of 
learning  languages  without  any  of  its  disadvantages  might  be 
secured  by  adopting  the  Batavia  plan  of  having  two  teachers  to 
one  room,  only  in  this  case  one  of  the  teachers  should  be  German, 
or  at  least  speak  exclusively  German.  It  would  be,  indeed,  de- 
sirable that  the  pupils  numbered  less  than  fifty  to  a  room,  but 
undoubtedly  even  with  fifty  pupils  the  plan  might  be  worked  out. 
On  the  contrary,  one  of  the  essential  conditions  to  the  success  of 
the  plan  would  be  that  the  children  did  not  all  belong  to  one  grade, 
but  that  they  be  kept  in  the  same  room,  under  the  same  direction, 
for  an  average  course  of  three  years.  The  children  should  not 
be  seated  at  desks  but  at  movable  tables,  and  allowed  as  much 
liberty  of  motion  as  possible,  so  that  those  who  first  entered  might 
have  a  chance  to  listen  to  and  watch  the  others,  before  being  re- 
quired to  do  the  same  things  themselves.  One  of  the  greatest 
time-saving  factors  in  the  early  private  education  of  children  is 
that  very  little  time  is  spent  on  acquiring  a  language  in  the  school 
room ;  the  language  is  learned  as  the  mother-tongue  is  learned ;  in- 
directly by  use  in  the  ordinary  activities  of  a  child's  life,  and  only 
perfected  by  direct  instruction.  The  child  who  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  entered  a  room  in  which  two-thirds  of  the  pupils  already 
knew  and  used  the  German  language,  would  learn  more  from  his 
companions  in  a  few  months  than  he  would  learn  if  he  were 
"taught"  German  in  a  class  for  several  years.  The  teacher  her- 
self, instead  of  teaching  German,  would  work  with  the  children  in 
German,  just  as  soon  as  they  were  ready  for  it,  not  otherwise  than 
the  English  teacher  did.  Most  of  the  children  would  be  ready  to 
play  games  in  German,  or  sing  German  songs  in  a  very  few 
weeks;  they  would  learn  to  write  and  read  German  after  a  few 
months.  Later,  if  the  child,  e.  g.,  learned  in  English  the  geogra- 
phy of  jN'orth  America  and  modelled  the  continent  in  clay  at  one 
time,  it  could  at  another  time  learn  the  geography  of  Europe  in 
German  in  exactly  the  same  way ;  if  it  learned  the  story  of  George 
Washington  or  of  David  at  one  time  in  English,  it  might  at  an- 
other time  profitably  learn  the  story  of  Tell  or  of  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa  in  German;  if  it  took  part  in  a  little  English  play  one 
month,  it  might  take  part  another  month  in  a  German  play.  In 
this  way  the  acquisition  of  the  language  would  be  no  burden  to 
the  child's  mind,  and  its  assimilation  complete. 
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Some  organic  plan  would,  indeed,  be  necessary  for  the  work  the 
child  should  "do"  before  being  promoted  to  the  next  room,  but 
this  plan  should  take  into  consideration  not  so  much  the  amount 
of  ground  to  be  covered  by  the  child,  as  the  efficiency,  the  power 
that  the  child  should  gain  in  order  to  advance.  To  give  an  ex- 
ample :  one  child  who  is  learning  to  read  will  be  content  for  months 
with  conning  a  first  reader  or  a  book  of  nursery-rhymes ;  another 
child  scarcely  masters  the  mechanism  of  reading  before  he  is  eager 
to  plunge  into  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Great  Men,  the  English  Bible, 
or  Shakespeare.  Or  another  case,  one  child  will  have  to  work 
many  an  example  in  "short  division''  before  acquiring  anything 
like  the  desired  skill,  another  child  will  ask  to  do  "long  division" 
after  the  first  few  examples.  These  things  happen  in  the  same 
family,  where  the  heredity  and  environment  of  the  children 
are  identical,  how  much  more  are  they  likely  to  happen  in  school ! 
Still,  it  works  as  much  of  a  hardship  on  the  little  reader  who  is 
ready  for  the  Lives  of  Great  Men  to  chain  him  to  a  first  reader, 
as  it  would  work  on  the  other  who  is  content  with  his  first  reader 
to  plunge  him  into  the  Lives  of  Great  Men.  Yet  this  early  thwart- 
ing of  the  child's  individuality  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
fertile  causes  of  later  retardation  and  elimination  from  school. 
The  plan  of  work  should  therefore  be  laid  out  with  sufficient  elas- 
ticity to  make  the  child's  individuality  and  intellectual  proclivities 
a  factor  for  greater  efficiency,  and  not  as  is  so  often  the  case  in 
American  schools,  a  very  stumbling-block  for  progress. 

The  amount  of  time  a  child  took  to  do  any  one  given  piece  of 
work  should  be  a  minor  consideration,  the  principle  consideration 
being  that  no  piece  of  work  be  accepted  as  "done"  until  it  was 
done  well.  It  is  infinitely  more  important  for  his  future  intellec- 
tual efficiency  that  in  one  school  day  a  little  se\  en-year-old  learn- 
one  short  lesson  perfectly  and  do  one  little  task  well,  than  that 
he  be  dragged  through  half  a  dozen  twenty-minute  periods  in 
half  a  dozen  different  subjects,  not  learning  any  one  thing  per- 
fectly in  any  one  of  these  periods.  If  a  child  happens  to  be  "sub- 
normal" the  teacher  may,  indeed,  accept  as  "good"  the  best  that 
it  is  possible  for  the  child  to  do  at  the  given  moment,  but  no  bare 
"passing-mark"  should  be  tolerated  that  allows  a  child  to  proceed 
to  build  a  doomed  edifice  on  a  shaky  foundation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  six-year-old  can  learn  in  one  hour  or  at 
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the  utmost  one  hour  and  a  half,  all  that  it  should  reasonably  be 
expected  to  learn  in  connection  with  books  for  one  day.  There 
is  no  reason  why  in  a  school  day  of  five  or  six  hours,  each  single 
child  should  not  be  taught  to  do  this  wotk  both  well  and  quickly. 
Excellence  and  quickness  could  easily  be  made  their  own  reward 
in  a  well  regulated  school  room,  either  by  allowing  the  child  to 
proceed  more  rapidly  in  his  course,  or  by  providing  him  with  some 
specially  coveted  occupation.  This  standard  of  excellence  pre- 
supposes, indeed,  individual  instruction,  but  not  necessarily  sepa- 
rate instruction  for  all  children  in  all  subjects.  Groups  will  be 
formed  spontaneously,  and  the  natural  desire  of  keeping  up  with 
the  other  members  of  the  group,  will  be  an  added  incentive  to 
good  work. 

A  careful,  separate  record  should  be  kept  of  what  each  child 
has  accomplished,  with  such  added  remarks  as  would  make  the 
record  of  value  to  his  later  teachers.  Two  or  three  times  a  year  an 
individual  working  plan  should  be  made  out  for  each  child,  with 
the  end  in  view  of  letting  the  child  get  along  as  fast  as  possible  in 
the  work  for  which  he  is  especially  gifted,  without  neglecting  the 
work  which  he  may  like  less,  or  find  especially  hard.  Such  work 
may,  indeed,  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  provided  this  minimum 
be  done  well.  In  rare  cases  work  in  which  the  child  repeatedly 
fails  may  be  dropped  altogether,  temporarily,  and  the  child  be 
allowed  to  take  it  up  again  at  a  later  stage  of  development.  Also, 
the  child  should  be  promoted  just  as  soon  as  he  is  ready  for  the 
work  of  the  next  room.  At  the  time  of  his  promotion  the  child 
should  be  able  to  express  himself  with  ease  and  a  sufficient  degree  of 
correctness  in  German  as  well  as  in  English,  both  orally  and  in 
writing,  and  he  should  take  the  same  pleasure  in  reading  a  Ger- 
man book  suitable  to  his  age,  as  he  would  take  in  reading  a  simi- 
lar English  book. 

The  second  room  should  contain,  on  an  average,  children  from 
nine  to  twelve  years  of  age,  and  the  work  in  it  should  be  carried 
on  much  on  the  same  plan  as  in  the  room  below,  except  that  the 
second  teacher  in  the  room  should  be  French.  German  should, 
however,  be  kept  up  by  daily  use  in  some  one  study,  which  might 
profitably  be  European  history,  or  readings  in  German  literature, 
with  some  study  of  the  life  of  the  authors.  Both  these  studies 
would  furnish  good  opportunities  for  the  writing  of  German.    Ger- 
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man  should  also  be  used  in  some  of  the  school  activities,  such  as 
the  giving  of  plays,  and  private  reading  should  be  encouraged. 
This  reading  could  also  be  "correlated''  to  studies  that  were  car- 
ried on  in  English. 

At  the  end  of  a  three  years'  stay  in  this  room,  the  average  pupil 
should  be  able  to  speak  French  and  German  with  perfect  ease  and 
a  very  fair  degree  of  correctness;  he  should  have  a  foundation 
knowledge  of  history  and  literature  such  as  is  rarely  found  today 
in  the  average  college  graduate,  unless  he  has  done  very  special 
work  in  either  subject.  ^N'or  should  he  be  lacking  in  other  mat- 
ters on  which  more  stress  is  laid  by  elementary  education  in  schools 
today:  he  should  know  as  much  geography,  arithmetic,  and  "sci- 
ence" as  the  average  twelve-year-old  does  now,  and  know  them  bet- 
ter, and  have  a  considerable  skill  with  his  hands.  Best  of  all,  he 
should  know  how  to  study,  and  should  not  give  up  and  whine  the 
minute  a  lesson  appears  "hard."  He  should  not  consider  that  a 
teacher's  chief  function  is  to  make  learning  "easy"  for  him:  his 
previous  training  should  have  made  it  very  easy  for  him  to  learn. 

Thus  prepared,  the  pupil  should  be  quite  ready  to  undertake 
the  equivalent  of  a  present  high  school  course,  though  all  the 
work  in  modern  languages  and  history  would  have  to  be  of  a  dif- 
ferent and  far  more  advanced  nature  than  any  that  is  given  in 
high  schools  now.  The  pupils'  training  would  also  fit  them  for 
much  quicker  and  better  work  in  Latin,  for  undoubtedly  they  too 
would  find  "that  they  had  learned  in  German  all  that  is  difficult 
in  Latin."  They  should,  indeed,  be  taught  Latin  as  much  as  pos- 
sible as  they  were  taught  modern  languages,  and  while  this  would 
necessitate  specially  trained  teachers,  it  would  be  found  well 
worth  while.  Even  in  other  respects  the  high  school  curriculum 
might  have  to  be  modified  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  new  prepara- 
tion, but  a  good  four  years'  course  on  this  solid  foundation  should 
send  the  average  pupil  to  college  at  sixteen  immeasurably  better 
fitted  for  his  college  work  than  the  nineteen-year-old  freshman  of 
today.  How  the  college  course  itself  might  become  relieved  of 
a  good  portion  of  its  "elementary"  work,  can  only  be  pictured  in 
imagination  at  the  present  moment.  But  experience,  not  imagi- 
nation, has  furnished  the  data  for  the  plan  of  elementary  educa- 
tion outlined  above,  which  would  be  new  in  its  application,  but 
is  certainly  not  new  in  its  principles. 
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Those  educators  who  believe  that  the  best  in  the  world  is  not 
any  too  good  for  the  American  child,  may  find  it  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. Moreover,  since  the  German  solution  for  the  prob- 
lem of  education  "efficient,  distinct  education  for  distinct  social 
classes",  is  neither  attainable  nor  desirable  in  America,  and  the 
actual  American  indefinite  general  education  of  masses  cannot 
possibly  be  made  both  economical  and  efficient,  is  it  not  possible 
that  in  America  the  solution  of  the  problem  will  be  reached  only 
by  providing  the  most  efficient  and  economical  education  possible 
for  the  individual?  And  would  not  some  such  method  as  the  one 
outlined  above,  with  due  modifications,  ensure  and  foster  the  indi- 
vidual development  and  progTess  of  any  and  all  children  better 
than  the  rigid  courses  and  class  instruction  now  existing  in  ele- 
mentary schools  ? 
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Courses 

By  Professor  D.  J.  MacDonat^d,  State  Normal  School, 
Buffalo,  JSTew  York. 
|]iiiiimiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiic|]g  have  heard  much  in  recent  years  regarding  the 
I     ¥  Tl  7    i   waste  matter  in  our  courses  of  study  and  of  the 
I       Yy      I    consequent  necessity  of  "weeding  out"  such  parts 
I  I   of  the  subject  matter  as  are  of  doubtful  utility. 

S]iiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiit^  Many  studies,  some  of  them  most  instructive  and 
I  j   suggestive  in  character,  have  been  made.     Certain 

I  I   of  these,  happily,  have  been  conducted  by  persons 

4*]iiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiitfjiiiiic4»  ^^-^-i^  oipen  minds   and  scientific   training  and,    as 

a  result,  many  of  the  so-called  conservatives  have  been  forced  to 
recognize  the  convincing  nature  of  the  results.  Already  here  and 
there  are  evidenced  slow  but  sure  responses  in  the  direction  of 
modifying  courses,  scrutinizing  more  closely  prevailing  methods 
of  teaching  and  examining  carefully  long-established  ways  of  su- 
pervision and  administration.  For  the  most  part  these  changes 
have  been  going  on,  and  rightly  so,  within  the  field  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  though  just  at  present  attention  to  an  equal  or  greater 
degree  is  centered  upon  secondary  school  problems.  The  normal 
school  has  thus  far  received  little  attention  notwithstanding  its 
strategic  position  in  the  public  school  field.  It  is  most  appropri- 
ate therefore,  to  examine  at  this  time  the  courses  and  the  seeming 
intent  of  the  institutions  which  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
training  of  our  teachers,  though  it  would  be  unscientific  as  well 
as  unsafe  to  predict  to  what  degree  our  normal  schools 
are  responsible  for  the  objectionable  conditions  in  the  way 
of  obsolete  and  uneconomical  methods  of  teaching  and  equally  dis- 
approvable  methods  of  administration  which  prevail  in  our  pub- 
lic schools.  The  present  study  is  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the 
status  of  certain  significant  factors  bearing  definitely  upon 
the  question  of  economy  in  education.  Though  undertaken 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  securing  reliable  instruction  of  ad- 
ministrative nature,  it  serves  a  much  wider  purpose  and,  in  fact, 
reveals  such  startling  results,  that  its  publication  seems  imperative. 
The  study  is  limited  to  the  courses  in  nineteen  representative 
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normal  schools  located,  with  one  exception,  outside  of  the  State  of 
!N"ew  York.  In  all,  ten  states  are  represented.  To  guard  against 
the  singular  indefiniteness  which  has  heretofore  marked  almost  all 
investigations  of  similar  character  in  this  field,  the  study  is  fur- 
ther limited  (1)  to  institutions  whose  entrance  requirements  are 
the  completion  of  a  four-year  high  school  course  or  its  equivalent, 
and  (2)  to  the  subjects  constituting  the  two  year  or  regular  normal 
course  in  such  institutions.  Further,  the  blank  upon  which  in- 
formation was  solicited  was  devised  so  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  likelihood  of  receiving  uninterpretable  data.  Each  official  was 
asked  to  report  as  follows:  (a)  the  time  (expressed  in  minutes 
per  week)  devoted  to  each  subject  in  the  specified  course,  and  (b) 
the  number  of  weeks  that  each  subject  in  the  course  was  carried. 
In  this  way  was  made  possible  the  comparison  of  the  various 
courses  in  terms  of  total  minutes  devoted  to  each  subject.  Table 
1  is  a  compilation  of  these  data.  That  the  totals  are  not  one  hun- 
dred is  accounted  for  by  the  failure  to  include  practice  teaching 

TABLE  1. 
Per  Cents  of  total  time  devoted  to  different  subjects, 
(In  two-year  courses  superimposed  on  a  4-yr.  H.  S.) 
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CO)  ?       «        c         c  « 

i^.  s  1 1  „  I  b  1 1 1  -o  ;  ^  s  ,  ^ 

Number  If    1J     I     I     3     I     I      I  &     ^     I     I     |      1  1  1 

Institution  lu8ZQ.OS<XQ<Q.Q.X(o       Q.  h  I- 

1.  12       6248738  4?3?5  62  7 

2.  15       7  6       4       4       4       4  5     11       4       4       8  76  24 

3.  7       5       2       7     15       4       7       7  7     11       3       2       7  84  23 

4.  14     14       3       6       6       4     10       8  4       8       ?       2       7  86  14 

5.  16  ?       3       2   •   3       2  8       8       8       4  54  28 

6.  62242442  12       2448  56  22 

7.  15      '4  4       4       4       4       4  8       4       4       2       4  61  18 

8.  10       4       2       4       2       4       4       4  7       4       4       2     16  67  17 

9.  96267447  64426  67  16 

10.  9   6  3   2   3   3   2  14   6   6   6   8  68  32 

11.  12   7   3   4   4   4   4   4  9   4   4   2  (7)  68  19 

12.  9   9   2   5   5   5   5   5  3   9   5   5   5  (7)  72  24 

13.  11   4  4   8   8   4  11  4   2   4   4>(7)  71  14 

14.  10   4   2   7   4   7   7   4  7   4   7   2  (7)  72  20 

15.  6   1  ?   8   3   2   8  8   8   8   4  (7)  63  28 

16.  10   5   5   5   5   5   5   5  10  10  10   5  (7)  87  35 

17.  16   5   2   5   ?   5   6   5  9  11   5   9  (7)  78  34 
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and  observation,  likewise  in  a  few  instances,  some  of  the  irregular 
subjects.  That  these  items  were  not  included  is  regrettable  since 
it  necessitated  estimating,  upon  the  basis  of  reports  received,  the 
probable  relative  amounts  of  time  devoted  to  practice  teaching 
and  observation  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  subjects  reported  on  the 
other.  (It  is  apparent  upon  a  moment's  thought  that  such  ap- 
proximations were  unavoidable).  That  the  figures  submitted  are 
unreliable  to  any  extent  because  of  this  necessary  approximation 
is  scarcely  probable. 

Table  1  requires  little,  if  any,  interpretation.  It  will  be  noted, 
among  other  things,  that,  in  almost  every  instance,  a  low  total  at- 
tends some  missing  data;  or,  in  other  words,  that  where  a  figure 
is  found  in  every  column  the  total  is  6-5%  or  above.  It  will  be 
noted  further  that  the  median  for  the  totals  is  68%.  Obviously, 
there  is  no  uniformity  whatever  in  practice  in  the  different  insti- 
tutions (a)  as  to  what  the  nature  of  the  subject  matter  should  be 
and  (b)  as  to  the  relative  amounts  of  the  same.  The  differences 
are  so  marked  that  it  seems  conclusive  that  grave  mistakes  are 
being  made  by  some.  And  in  the  face  of  the  facts  revealed  in  other 
investigations  this,  another  glaring  one  of  the  same  type,  but  adds 
to  the  growing  sentiment  which  favors  greater  centralization  of 
educational  administration.  Certain  it  is  that  courses  designed 
for  identical  or  similar  ends,  namely,  that  of  preparing  elemen- 
tary teachers,  cannot  be  so  diverse  in  nature,  yet  equally  serviceable. 

TABLE  2. 

English,   including  grammar,   composition,   primary  methods  &  phonics, 

spelling, 6  16 

Nature    Study    1  14 

Penmanship     2  6 

Geography     3  7 

Music    2  15 

Arithmetic    2  8 

History 2  10 

Drawing    2  12 

Psychology     4  14 

Principals  of  Teaching  or  General  Method   2  11 

History  of  Education    3  12 

School   Management    2  9 

Physical    Training    4  16 

Profession  subjects  (combined)   7  35 

Table  2  illustrates  the  extremes  in  per  cents  of  total  time  de- 
voted to  subjects.  Where  no  time  was  reported  such  report  was 
disregarded  in  making  up  this  table.  It  is  possible  that  in  a  few 
instances   the   digit   in   column   one   should   be   zero.      Table   2 
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further  illustrates  the  variability  in  practice  by  indicating  the 
maximums  and  minimums  in  time  value  attached  to  each  sub- 
ject. Such  wide  disagreement  as  here  appears  could  be  explained 
without  difficulty  in  the  case  of  the  newer  subjects  in  elementary 
schools,  e.  g.,  nature  study  and  elementary  science,  drawing,  mu- 
sic, or  even  physical  training,  since  these  subjects  cannot  be  said 
to  have  become  fully  established  features  of  our  elementary  school 
course.  But  to  attempt  to  explain  the  remarkable  discrepancies 
obtaining  in  the  long-established  subjects  in  the  elementary 
course,  e.  g.  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  and  English  and 
other  subjects  of  close  kin  would  be  undertaking  a  superhuman 
task.  It  might  even  be  possible  to  account  in  part  for  the  wide 
difference  found  in  the  importance  attached  to  the  various  pro- 
fessional subjects,  psychology,  general  method,  school  management 
and  history  of  education,  but  our  wildest  flights  of  imagination 
would  be  inadequate  to  reconcile  us  to  the  more  pronounced  differ- 
ences in  the  table.  Any  training  course  for  elementary  teachers 
should  offer  a  minimum, — and  what  this  should  be  could  be 
largely  determined  through  a  conference  of  the  persons  interested 
in,  for  example,  psychology.  But  it  is  inconceivable  that  one 
institution  should  find  it  necessary  to  offer  approximately  four 
times  as  much  as  another.  Here  again  do  we  find  convincing  evi- 
dence of  the  need  of  more  adequate  administration  of  educational 
matters. 

Occasionally  articles  bearing  upon  the  necessity  of  reorganizing 
our  normal  school  curricula  have  appeared  in  our  various  maga- 
zines, but,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  in  no  case  has  that  aspect 
of  the  problem  herein  called  to  the  reader's  attention  received  con- 
sideration. It  is  self-evident  that  we  have  not  truly  grappled 
with  the  problem  of  economy  of  time  until  we  have  given  atten- 
tion to  this  lavish  and,  certainly  in  some  cases,  useless  expendi- 
ture of  effort  in  normal  school  courses.  It  would  seem  that  the 
time  is  ripe  for  a  carefully  conducted  study  of  the  whole  normal 
school  field,  an  important  aspect  of  such  an  investigation  being  the 
conditions  revealed  in  this  article.  In  the  face  of  these  facts 
there  is  little  cause  for  wonder  that  the  public  points  the  finger  of 
scorn  at  us,  and  openly  ridicules  our  feeble  and  ineffective  at- 
tempts to  conduct  educational  matters.  In  a  later  article  it  is 
intended  to  set  forth  in  detail  the  more  fundamental  principles 
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which  should  govern  the  actions  of  those  engaged  in  training  ele- 
mentary teachers.  In  part  these  will  be  suggested  by  the  fore- 
going material,  but  in  a  far  larger  part,  they  will  be  the  fruit  of 
actual  experience  in  dealing  with  the  many  vital  and  interesting 
problems  in  a  progressive  normal  school.  We  who  are  in  this 
field  occupy  a  unique  and,  in  more  than  one  sense,  enviable  posi- 
tion. The  eyes  of  the  educational  world  are  focussed  on  us  and  it 
is  high  time  that  we  realized  to  the  full  the  centrality  of  our 
position. 


I 


Where  the  Forests  are  Fallen 

Alas  for  Naturals  bosom  gashed  and  nude! 
Lo,  leprous  desolation  spreads  abroad. 
Foul  ruin,  where  all  flowers  used  to  nod 

Dreaming  of  Eden,  where  all  wild  birds  wooed! 

Indignant  suns  avenge  the  sanctitude 
Here  violated;  man  is  here  outlawed, 
For,  mad  with  greed,  he  smote  the  forest  god, 

And  all  the  land  is  now  with  him  at  feud ! 

Oh  outraged  earth  weeps  not :  she  mourns  her  trees. 
Her  parched  veins  bitter,  empty  her  lean  hand. 
The  fever  of  the  desert  in  her  heart ! 

Unaged  by  weight  of  all  her  centuries. 
She  withers  in  a  generation,  banned 

And  ravaged  to  endow  the  moment's  mart ! 

— Stokely  S.  Fishee. 
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By  Vaughait  Maccaughey,  Pkofessok  of  Botany, 
College  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu. 

f^iimHiniiQiiimiiimcfnE  past  century  has  been  characterized  by  an  nn- 
i  rTp  I  precedented  evolution  in  the  realm  of  the  natural 
I  I  I  sciences.  Obedient  to  the  fundamental  law  of 
I  I    rhythm  that  controls  all  human  progression,  these 

f  imiiHiiiiiDiiitMiiHiicI  sciences  have  passed  through  epochal  alternations 
I  I   of  specialization  and  synthesis.     In  the   days  of 

I  I    Lamark,  Lyell,  and  Agassiz,  the  subject  matter  of 

«i»3iiiHiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiic^  ^]jg  natural  sciences  was  comparatively  undifferen- 
tiated. An  investigator  or  teacher  of  these  subjects  was  properly 
designated  as  a  "naturalist' ',  a  student  of  E'ature. 

The  paths  of  science  were  few  and  direct.  Microscopic  trail- 
blazing  was  in  its  infancy.  The  record  of  human  achievement 
in  this  field  was  compact  and  accessible.  The  known  laws  were 
few  and  apparently  sufficient.  The  "Special  Creation"  theory 
withheld  a  veritable  Pandora's  box  of  soon-to-be  vexatious  ques- 
tions. There  were  not  many  books  and  even  fewer  periodicals. 
The  bewildering  labyrinthine  chaos  of  modern  scientific  journals- 
was  unknown.  Learned  societies  were  small  and  select.  Ap- 
paratus and  laboratory  paraphanalia  had  not  attained  the  dizzy 
heights  of  commercial  exploitation  with  which  it  is  favored  (  ?) 
today. 

The  days  of  the  "old-fashioned  naturalist"  were  good  and  balmy 
days.  He  himself  was  an  unique  character.  His  knowledge  ex- 
tended into  many  fields;  his  tastes  were  diverse  and  liberal^ 
bound  by  a  sound  classical  matrix.  His  studies  were  catholic. 
All  was  game  that  came  to  his  net.  In  his  simple  work  shop  was  a 
case  of  pinned  insects,  a  box  of  marine  shells,  portfolios  of  dried 
herbarium  specimens,  stuffed  birds  over  the  book-shelves ;  geologi- 
cal hammer  and  knapsack  under  the  table ;  some  chemical  tubes  and 
vials  on  the  marble-topped  stand ;  and  on  the  shelves,  the  quaint- 
bound  volumes  of  Buffon,  Swammerdam,  Cuvier,  Owen,  Linnaeus^ 
Pliny. 
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Then  came,  not  without  a  fermentive  period  of  preparation,  the 
tremendous  tumult  of  '^Darwinism"  and  the  evolution  theory. 
Old  ideas  were  suddenly  disjointed  and  thrown  into  the  corners. 
A  confusing  and  belligerent  horde  of  new  problems  ranged  them- 
selves squarely  across  the  pathway  of  the  sciences,  and  with  re- 
iterating insistence  clamored  for  detailed  investigation.  The 
well-trod  highways  were  suddenly  discovered  to  lead  into  foggy 
by-paths — indeed,  into  thorny  and  rough-floored  jungles — over 
the  shivering  verges  of  black-shrouded  precipices — into  the  very 
murkiness  of  the  great  night  itself. 

The  naturalist  soon  learned  that  his  comfortable  old  tools  and 
easy  methods  were  inadequate  in  the  grapple  with  this  vast  new 
array  of  unsolved  problems.  He  must  have  new  and  differentiated 
equipment.  He  must  develop  fresh  modes  of  attack.  Laboratory 
technique — microscopic  work — manipulations  of  physics  and 
chemistry — the  collection,  preservation  and  identification  of  ma- 
terial— all  these  underwent  rapid  and  profound  specializations. 

The  naturalist  himself  was  deeply  affected  by  these  transfor- 
mations. He  could  no  longer  brov^se  leisurely  throughout  the 
realm  of  nature.  The  subject  matter  had  vastly  outgTown  him — 
had  become  unwieldy  and  labyrinthine.  The  old  ways  became 
smattering  and  superficial.  To  make  any  headway  he  must  spe- 
cialize, choose  a  single  problem  or  small  group  of  problems,  di- 
vest himself  of  all  encumbrances,  and  apply  himself  strictly  and 
vigorously  to  his  own  minute  segment  of  the  wide-boundaried 
whole.  He  was  no  longer  a  "naturalist",  a  student  of  all  nature, 
that  became  out  of  the  question.  He  must  be  an  embryologist, 
plant  pathologist,  meteorologist,  invertebrate  zoologist,  vulcanolo- 
gist,  bacteriologist,  ichthyologist,  entomologist,  or  what  not  ? 

He  no  longer  wrote  delightfully  rambling  accounts  of  the  nat- 
ural history  of  the  Amazons,  the  vegetation  of  East  Africa,  the 
"Compleat  Angler."  He  now  published,  in  the  devitalized  tech- 
nical journals,  painfully  minute  records,  in  a  stereotyped  pro- 
fessional phraseology,  of  his  investigations  on  the  chromosomes 
in  the  epidermal  cells  of  Amhlystoma  pundatum;  the  preparation 
of  neutral  ammonium  citrate ;  the  bacterial  flora  of  the  intestinal 
tract  of  white  mice.  This  technical  literature,  bearing  directly 
and  narrowingly  upon  his  own  investigations,  became  the  bulk  of 
his  reading  matter, — he  had  no  time  to  range  far  from  it.     His 
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discussions  took  place  in  a  society  of  other  higlily  specialized  in- 
vestigators. He  lived,  worked,  talked  and  wrote  in  a  minute 
fragment  of  the  great  nature-world. 

The  enormous  value  to  human  thought  and  progress  of  this  in- 
vestigational epoch  cannot  be  over-estimated.  It  has  revolution- 
ized all  modern  life  and  industry.  It  was  necessary  and  appro- 
priate that  for  the  time  being  the  old  school  naturalist  should 
tranquilly  make  way  for  the  high-geared  specialist.  Minutely 
differQntiated  research  work  now  has  a  permanent  place  in  the 
laboratories  of  the  world's  great  institutions  of  learning,  and  in 
the  multitude  of  governmentally-supported  research  bureaus.  The 
precisely  recorded  harvest  of  research  increases  annually,  much  of 
this  fruitage  is  of  the  highest  market  value,  directly  and  indirect- 
ly, to  human  welfare.  Kesearch  is  the  life  blood  of  all  instruc- 
tion of  imiversity  rank.  Its  intricate  ramifications,  like  the  sen- 
sitive cells  of  the  deeply  hidden  root,  grope  their  way  further  and 
further  into  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and  send  back  a  steady 
current  of  newly  acquired  raw  fact  materials.  These  are  grad- 
ually elaborated  and  made  available  for  general  use  throughout 
human  society. 

Very  significant,  however,  is  the  gradual  return  of  the  spirit  of 
the  old-time  naturalist.  The  pendulum  is  swinging  forward 
through  a  new  arc.  It  becomes  evident,  in  the  readjustments  of 
the  times,  that  there  is  plenty  of  work  in  the  natural  sciences, — 
both  research  and  instruction, — for  the  two  types  of  workers,  the 
analytic  type  and  the  synthetic  type,  the  "investigator"  and  the 
"naturalist."  Indeed,  it  is  found  to  be  more  than  merely  a  mat- 
ter of  plenty  of  work, — it  is  evident  that  the  naturalist  of  today 
has  a  highly  important  function  as  the  uniter  and  interpreter  of 
the  isolated  threads  of  specialized  research.  He  stands  at  the 
cross-roads  of  the  sciences,  and  points  out  the  large,  vital,  and 
significant  facts  and  laws  of  each. 

In  all  factories  where  complicated  machines  of  any  kind  are 
made,  there  is  an  "Assembling-Room."  Here  the  many  parts  are 
brought  together  and  properly  united,  and  the  machine  as  a  use- 
ful whole  is  finished  and  tested.  So  in  the  realm  of  the  natural 
sciences  the  naturalist  is  the  assemblyman.  He  takes  the  irregu- 
lar fragments  of  research,  meaningless  and  unavailing  in  them- 
selves, assorts  and  aligns  them,  and  with  them  constructs  a  co- 
ordinated chain  of  facts,  an  applicable  law. 
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So  today  the  term  "^Natural  History"  is  again  coming  into  gen- 
eral usage,  after  a  long  recessive  period.  It  is  returning  with  a 
new  content  and  a  fresh  and  inspiring  point  of  view.  I^Tatural 
history  is  not  biology,  nor  zoology,  nor  nature  study,  nor  popular- 
ized physical  geography,  although  it  comprises  elements  from  all 
of  these.  It  draws  its  materials  from  all  the  network  of  the  sci- 
ences, but  remains  distinct  from,  and  independent  of,  any  one  of 
its  contributaries.  It  represents  the  wide  outlook, — it  compre- 
hends the  salient  facts,  it  looks  towards  the  realm  of  nature  with 
the  sweeping  vision  of  the  generalist,  rather  than  the  myopic 
peering  of  the  specialist. 

Natural  history  is  again  evolving  its  own  distinctive  literature 
and  records.  Significant  titles  are  "The  American  Natural  His- 
tory," "Nature,"  "Science",  "The  American  Naturalist",  "The 
Nature  Library",  "The  Natural  History  of  the  Farm",  "The 
Handbook  of  Nature  Study." 

In  the  educational  program  of  the  schools,  including  elemen- 
tary, secondary,  and  collegiate  instruction,  courses  in  general 
natural  history  are  supplanting  or  supplementing  the  fragmen- 
tary and  specialistic  courses  of  yesterday.  The  "general  science" 
courses  in  the  secondary  schools  are  everywhere  proving  of  great 
value.  They  afford  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  scientifi.c 
method  for  those  students  who  plan  to  study  chemistry,  physics, 
botany,  etc. ;  and  secondly,  those  students  who  have  the  general 
course  as  their  only  science  work  gain  a  substantial  elucidation  of 
the  great  principles  and  laws  of  nature,  giving  perspective  and  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  science. 

Professor  Bigelow,  in  the  Cyclopedia  of  Education,  has  con- 
cisely distinguished  between  the  natural  history  work  of  the  high 
schools  and  the  nature  study  lessons  of  the  elementary  grades: 

"The  term  nature  study  was  for  many  years  criticized,  because 
entymologically  it  suggests  all  scientific  .studies  of  nature,  and 
hence  is  co-extensive  with  the  combined  natural  sciences ;  but  this 
objection  is  no  longer  urged  by  prominent  scientists,  for  it  is 
now  generally  understood  in  both  England  and  America  that  na- 
ture study  means  a  special  type  of  study  adapted  primarily  to 
pupils  of  elementary  school  age. 

The  fact  that  nature  study  and  natural  history  deal  with  the 
same  objects  and  processes  has  lead  to  much  investigation  .    .    . 
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It  is  now  agreed  among  the  leaders  of  the  nature  study  movement 
that  a  satisfactory  division  of  the  field  between  nature  study  for 
elementary  schools  and  science  courses  for  higher  schools  has  been 
found  in  theory  and  is  rapidly  becoming  successful  in  practice." 

Forty-three  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States  now 
recognize  high  school  courses  in  general  introductory  science  for 
entrance  credit  as  counting  towards  admission  for  the  A.  B.  de- 
gTee.  Many  colleges  and  universities  are  now  requiring  a  first- 
year  course  in  general  natural  history  or  general  science,  for  those 
students  who  are  not  specializing  in  the  science  group.  The  cul- 
tural value  of  this  type  of  survey  course  is  also  evidenced  by  its 
wide  introduction  into  the  curricula  of  normal  and  training 
schools.  At  recent  sessions  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion there  has  been  delivered  a  notable  series  of  addresses  on  the 
scope  and  function  of  the  general  science  course. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  natural  history  will  continue  to  en- 
large its  influence  in  the  educational  programs  of  the  twentieth 
century.  So  many  of  the  common  problems  of  every-day  life  are 
natural  history  problems;  so  profoundly  does  the  natural  envi- 
ronment affect  the  development  of  the  child;  so  intimately  re- 
lated to  individual  welfare  and  happiness  are  our  contacts  with 
the  nature  background,  that  "natural  history"  is  perforce  coming 
to  have  adequate  recognition  in  the  educational  policies  of  today. 


Judging  of  the  Quality  of  Instruction 

By  Egbert  Comin,  Pkincipal  of  Public  School,  I^o.  149, 
Brooklyn,  N^ew  York. 

^3iiiiimiiiit3iHiimniic*jjj]  eontinuous  problem  before  those  who  supervise 
I  schools  is  concerned  with  the  quality  of  teaching. 
I  All  other  questions  in  school  administration  are 
I  more  or  less  transitory  in  comparison  with  this 
^iiiiiiniiiiiarniiiiiiiiic^  factor  of  efficiency.  It  is  interesting  to  find,  there- 
I  I   fore,  that  the  reports  of  school  surveys,  now  so 

I  I    common,  usually  contain  a  chapter  on  this  or  some 

*^"'"'"""°""""""^*  closely  related  topic.  The  length  and  the  impor- 
tance of  this  chapter  varies  in  different  reports.  In  most  in- 
stances there  is  nothing  to  indicate  whether  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem under  investigation  lies  here  or  is  buried  in  school  finances 
or  in  the  planning  and  care  of  school  buildings.  Whatever  the 
attention  given  to  the  problem,  however,  we  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect guidance  from  the  specialists  who  make  the  surveys  upon 
how  to  determine  the  quality  of  instruction. 

The  point  of  view  and  the  emphasis  in  an  investigation  of 
schools  will  naturally  vary  with  conditions.  In  some  cases,  m 
investigation  has  originated  in  some  special  problem  and  the  re- 
port relates  chiefly  to  that.  Or,  in  a  general  survey,  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  the  city,  such  as  its  industries  or  the  character  of  its 
population,  may  lead  to  an  emphasis  of  a  particular  topic  like 
vocational  training.  Again,  the  special  interests  of  the  investiga- 
tor may  give  his  report  an  unusual  bias  in  some  one  direction. 
It  is  not  unfair  to  expect,  however,  that  an  attempt  to  evaluate 
a  school  system  shall  push  to  the  front  a  judgment  of  the  quality 
of  teaching  in  the  schools.  Most  other  problems  center  here. 
They  get  their  chief  importance  because  of  their  relation  to 
classroom  instruction.  Many  faults  may  be  condoned,  if  the 
teaching  is  good.  Pine  buildings  and  good  business  management 
cannot  compensate  for  the  barren  results  of  inferior  teaching. 

By  what  methods  and  in  accordance  with  what  standards  have 
these  investigators  judged  the  worth  of  teaching?  In  the  follow- 
ing pages  an  attempt  is  made  to  summarize  their  methods  of 
procedure. 

At  first  glance  this  seems  to  be  an  ideal  field  for  the  use  of  ob- 
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jective  standards  and  the  scales  of  measurement  recently  devel- 
oped. It  is  possible  by  these  means  to  make  accurate  comparison 
of  the  work  accomplished  in  different  school  systems.  What  better 
evidence  of  the  quality  of  teaching  could  there  be  than  is  shown  in 
the  work  of  pupils  ?  Such  comparisons,  when  made,  however,  have 
been  used  to  confirm  conclusions  reached  by  other  methods  rather 
than  as  the  basis  of  an  independent  judgment.  The  reason  for  this 
is  apparent.  Scales  of  measurement  are  few  and  are  still  ex- 
perimental. They  test  but  a  fraction  of  a  teacher's  work.  They 
are  but  a  useful  adjunct  to  other  methods. 

It  is  the  process  as  well  as  the  result,  therefore,  that  must  be 
considered  in  estimating  the  quality  of  instruction.  A  personal 
investigation  of  class  room  practices  is  necessary.  This  makes 
the  personal  element  prominent.  The  judgment  of  an  inspector 
will  be  affected  by  his  own  experience  and  his  own  standards  of 
excellence.  These  standards  are  variable  quantities;  especially 
variable  when  not  clearly  defined  in  one's  mind  or  explicitly 
stated.  Personal  impressions  of  several  observers  are  apt  to 
differ  quite  as  much  as  the  personalities  concerned.  It  is  for  this 
reason — in  order  to  make  personal  judgments  as  objective  as 
possible — that  teachers  and  the  public  have  a  right  to  a  very  ex- 
plicit statement  of  the  standards  of  judgment  used  in  commending 
or  condemming  work  observed.  The  factors  that  make  teaching 
good  or  bad  ought  to  be  stated  and  established. 

One  of  the  earliest  investigations  of  a  school  system  shows  how 
unsatisfactory  mere  personal  opinion  is.  The  commission  that 
studied  the  Baltimore  schools  was  charged  "to  investigate  and  re- 
port upon  the  system  of  instruction  now  in  force  in  the  public 
schools  of  Baltimore  City."  (Resolution  of  School  Commission- 
ers; Report  of  the  Commission,  p.  16).  With  such  a  definite 
commission,  it  is  strange  that  the  specialists  should  have  given 
such  little  space  to  a  statement  of  their  method  and  the  results  of 
their  investigation  of  teaching.  A  report  of  109  pages  contains 
less  than  two  pages  on  the  "Character  of  Teaching  in  General." 
(pp.  62,  63).  IN'otwithstanding  many  other  excellent  features  in 
the  report,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  colorless  judgment 
of  the  quality  of  teaching.  It  is  classed  as  excellent,  poor,  and 
ordinary,  a  fairly  safe  classification  of  instruction  anywhere. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  judgment  of  the  commission  is  adverse,  but 
only  briefly  and  incidentally  does  it  set  forth  the  reasons  for  its 
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conclusions.  The  value  of  the  report  upon  the  system  of  instruction 
rests  chiefly  upon  the  personal  opinions  of  the  men  making  it. 

Turning,  on  the  other  hand,  to  one  of  the  latest  reports,  that 
on  the  schools  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  we  come  upon  standards 
of  judgment  that  are  at  least  definite.  "The  weakest  feature  (of 
teaching)",  says  the  report,  "is  that  throughout  the  system  there 
is  too  little  real  teaching  and  too  much  hearing  of  recitations", 
(p.  82).  This  is  the  indictment.  In  securing  it,  the  survey 
staff,  on  visiting  class  rooms,  noted:  (1)  whether  teacher  or  pupil 
was  talking  as  the  visitor  entered  the  room;  (2)  whether  teachers 
simply  heard  pupils  recite  or  stimulated  them  to  think;  (3) 
whether  the  teacher's  questions  called  for  simple  facts  or  explana- 
tions; (4)  whether  pupils'  answers  were  single  words,  phrases, 
or  sentences.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  varying  from  fifty  to 
eighty  per  cent,  the  commission  found  situations  that  were  sup- 
posedly inconsistent  with  good  teaching. 

To  what  extent  are  these  observations  concerned  with  the  essen- 
tials of  good  teaching  and  to  what  extent  do  they  relate  to  mere 
incidentals  ?  As  a  whole,  they  doubtless  indicate  the  fundamental 
weakness  pointed  out  by  the  commission.  There  was  too  little 
activity  on  the  part  of  pupils.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that 
the  teacher  is  talking  when  a  visitor  enters  the  room  or  the  fact 
that  pupils  are  answering  in  words  instead  of  sentences,  does  not 
necessarily  condemn  a  lesson.  That  would  depend  upon  the  pur- 
pose in  view,  ^ew  matter  is  often  best  presented  to  the  class  by 
the  teacher  and,  notwithstanding  pupil  initiative,  the  teacher  must 
remain  the  chief  questioner.  Completeness  of  expression  indi- 
cates fullness  of  thought  in  most  instances,  but  hard  thinking 
may  lie  back  of  a  single  word  reply.  A  drill  lesson  may  become 
all  the  more  effective  because  of  brief  and  incisive  answers. 

Two  of  the  observations,  the  second  and  the  third,  were  appro- 
priate and  touched  points  of  weakness  in  most  teachers'  work. 
"Hearing  recitations"  is  apt  to  be  the  easiest  task  in  a  school  room 
and  a  cloak  for  laziness.  Teaching  pupils  to  think  is  a  most  diffi- 
cult art.  But  every  lesson  is  not  necessarily  a  thinking  lesson 
in  the  sense  that  it  involves  continued  reasoning.  Drill  has  its 
place  in  the  school,  an  important  place;  and  it  has  for  its  object 
habit  formation,  the  very  negation  of  formal  thought. 

A  question,  therefore,  that  lies  back  of  such  observations  as 
those  made  at  Springfield  is,  "What  is  the  purpose  of  this  par- 
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ticular  lesson  ?"  When  that  is  clear,  it  is  appropriate  to  consider 
whether  the  teacher  is  talking  too  much,  or  whether  the  questions 
stimulate  thought,  or  whether  words  or  sentences  should  be  ex- 
pected in  the  answers  of  pupils. 

The  commission  that  investigated  teaching  in  the  schools  of 
ITew  York  City  laid  down  at  the  outset  certain  standards  to  which 
all  teaching  must  conform  if  it  was  to  be  placed  upon  a  "high 
plane."  These  standards  are  derived  from  the  life  about  us 
rather  than  from  the  school  itself.  Men  who  are  efficient  are 
characterized  by  clearness  of  purpose ;  by  their  ability  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  important  and  the  unimportant;  by  their  skill 
in  organizing  their  ideas,  and  by  their  initiative.  The  school 
should  seek  to  develop  these  qualities.  Teaching,  therefore,  is  to 
be  judged  by  its  success  in  (1)  developing  motives  in  pupils;  (2) 
in  training  them  to  discriminate  values;  (3)  in  developing  the 
power  to  organize  ideas;  (4)  in  developing  initiative.  (Interim 
Eeport,  p.  7).  These  tests  are  applied  relentlessly  in  all  grades 
and  in  all  subjects.  After  the  observation  of  three  hundred  reci- 
tations in  some  sixty  schools,  the  commission  finds  teaching  to  be 
"on  a  low  plane,  poor  in  quality,  and  discouraging  for  the  fu- 
ture." (p.  47). 

Such  a  sweeping  condemnation  at  once  raises  the  question  as  to 
the  validity  of  the  standards  used.  Have  the  schools  been  aiming 
at  the  wrong  things  in  the  past  and  has  their  teaching  dealt  with 
the  incidentals  of  life  rather  than  really  vital  things  ?  We  think 
that  these  standards,  as  universal  norms  of  excellence,  present 
too  narrow  a  view  of  the  work  of  the  teacher.  Every  one  will 
admit  the  prime  importance  of  clear  purposes,  discrimination  of 
values,  power  to  organize,  and  personal  initiative,  as  elements  of 
human  efficiency.  At  the  same  time,  these  are  not  the  whole  of 
life  and  they  do  not  touch  upon  much  of  human  welfare  that  the 
school  must  be  cognizant  of  and  seek  to  develop.  There  is  vastly 
more  of  conduct  that  is  habitual  than  is  rational.  The  school 
cannot  neglect  one  side  of  life  entirely  in  order  to  cultivate  the 
other  exclusively.  By  making  certain  processes  automatic  through 
habit,  we  become  free  to  use  initiative  and  our  powers  of  organi- 
zation. 1^0  small  part  of  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  concerned 
with  this  more  elementary  training.  Furthermore,  an  intelli- 
gent sympathy  for  others  and  an  appreciation  of  art,  literature, 
and  music  are,  in  their  place,  quite  as  valuable  as  initiative  or  a 
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sense  of  values.  The  school  cannot  neglect  them ;  yet,  an  attempt 
to  measure  by  these  standards  teaching  aimed  at  such  ends  seems 
artificial  and  strained.  You  may  judge  the  teaching  of  a  poem  or 
^  song  by  the  skill  in  organization  displayed  by  the  teacher  and 
highly  commend  the  result.  But  your  judgment  may  miss  the 
point  entirely,  because  organization  is  merely  incidental  and  not 
essential  to  the  work  in  hand.  In  a  word,  to  satisfy  these  stand- 
ards as  universally  applicable,  a  good  deal  of  our  teaching  would 
have  to  be  adapted  to  ends  for  which  it  is  not  intended. 

This  is  not  a  denial,  however,  of  the  value  of  these  standards 
in  their  proper  sphere.  There  must  be  motivation  in  all  successful 
instruction,  but  it  need  not  be  exploited  in  every  lesson.  Much 
instruction  makes  no  direct  reference  to  it,  because  it  is  implied 
in  the  subject  itself.  Pupil  initiative  needs  development  too,  but 
its  prominence  in  a  particular  recitation  depends  upon  the  pur- 
pose of  the  lesson.  Active  attention  may  be  all  the  initiative  that 
is  demanded  at  times.  Organization  and  discrimination  are  prom- 
inent factors  in  lessons  involving  formal  reasoning.  It  is  in  such 
subjects  as  geography,  elementary  science,  and  history  that  these 
powers  need  practice  and  training.  It  is  here  that  the  memory 
lesson  is  apt  to  be  a  failure  and  the  repetition  of  text  book 
phrases  a  positive  injury.  The  teacher  who  permits  pupils  to 
hold  all  ideas  on  a  dead  level  in  thinJdng  lessons  and  fails  to  de- 
velop the  power  of  grouping  thought  arouild  great  centers  is  on  a 
low  plane  of  work.    Such  teaching  does  not  reach  its  proper  goal. 

Schools  have  gradually  developed  several  well  defined  types  of 
instruction.  Each  has  its  specific  aim.  A  particular  lesson  may 
involve  one  or  more  of  these  types. 

Prominent  among  these  is  the  so-called  drill  lesson.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  render  automatic  a  vast  number  of  processes.  The 
fundamental  work  in  arithmetic,  spelling,  much  of  reading  and 
language,  writing,  and  a  large  part  of  manual  work  belong  almost 
exclusively  to  the  drill  lesson.  Such  teaching  may  not  demand 
the  greatest  skill  and  drills  are  apt  to  be  carried  to  excess  by  im- 
skilled  teachers.  But  the  chief  criticisms  directed  against  this 
type  of  teaching  relate  to  its  abuse  rather  than  to  its  proper  use. 
Well  defined  principles  underlie  successful  drill, — attentive  repe- 
tition, brevity,  variety,  and  accuracy.  Such  a  lesson  should  be 
judged  by  its  appropriateness  to  the  work  in  hand  and  by  its  ap- 
plication of  correct  principles. 
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Without  entering  into  detail,  other  types  may  be  mentioned. 
There  is  the  lesson  primarily  concerned  with  the  organization  of 
thought,  the  so-called  development  lesson.  Again  there  is  the 
recitation  lesson,  a  restatement  and  working  over  in  the  pupil's 
own  language  of  topics  discussed  in  a  text-book.  The  study  lesson 
aims  to  train  pupils  in  correct  methods  of  independent  work.  The 
appreciation  lesson  appeals  to  the  emotions.  Long  experience  has 
established  the  methods  in  use  in  these  types  of  teaching  and  de- 
veloped the  principles  underlying  them.*  They  are  adapted  to 
different  ends  and  they  should  be  judged  accordingly. 

The  commission  that  investigated  the  schools  of  Butte,  Mon- 
tana, dealt  frankly  with  the  question  of  instruction  along  these 
lines.  Their  report  is  strikingly  free  from  artificiality  for  that 
reason.  There  is  no  attempt  to  measure  everything  by  a  single 
norm.  Drill  work  is  commended,  but  it  is  said  to  be  greatly  over 
emphasized.  There  is  too  much  mere  memorizing  of  text  books 
and  very  little  effort  to  develop  thought  or  independent  powers  of 
study.  Greater  attention  should  be  given  to  developing  an  appre- 
ciation of  literature  and  music. 

One  who  reads  the  report  would  feel  better  satisfied,  no  doubt, 
if  less  space  had  been  given  to  the  statement  and  justification  of 
general  principles  and  more  to  their  application.  Seven  pages 
are  devoted  to  an  elaboration  of  standards  and  four  to  an  esti- 
mate of  teaching  according  to  these  standards. 

The  report  of  the  New  York  investigation  is  commendable  for 
its  full  accounts  of  lessons  observed.  By  such  statements  the 
reader  is  put  upon  somewhat  the  same  basis  as  the  actual  observer, 
and,  if  the  account  of  the  lesson  is  detailed,  he  is  able  to  use  his 
own  judgment  as  to  its  success.  In  fact,  future  investigations 
would  become  much  more  serviceable,  if  stenographic  reports  of 
a  few  typical  lessons  were  given.  This  would  not  be  a  complete 
innovationf  and  it  would  offer  unusual  opportunities  for  study- 
ing the  application  of  principles  to  the  practice  of  teaching. 

It  has  been  frequently  said  that  the  problems  of  education  have 
been  dealt  with  largely  as  matters  of  personal  opinion.  It  has 
been  especially  difficult  to  reach  impersonal  and  scientific  conclu- 
sions in  regard  to  teaching.  The  work  of  special  investigators  in 
fixing  standards  should,  therefore,  be  welcomed. 

•See  Strayer:  The  Teaching  Process;  Bagley:  The  Educative  Process  for  dis- 
cussions of  types  of  teaching. 

tStenographic  Reports  of  High  School  Lessons,  Teachers  College  Record,  1910, 


Outline  Study  of  Cicero's  First  Catilinian  Oration"^ 

By  Supekintei^dent  A.  T.  Sutton,  Chelan,  Washiitgton. 
Time,  I^ovember  8,  63  B.  C.    Evening. 

Delivered  in  the  Senate,  not  near  the  Forum,  hut  in  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Stat  or,  on  the  Palatine  Hill, 

A.  To  Catiline. 

1.  Chapter  I. 

a.  Invective  against  Catiline. 
I.     That  unbridled  audacity. 

II.     Your  plans  are  detected. 

B.  To  the  senate. 

b.  Shame  on  this  age. 

I.  Catiline  lives  and  is  here  in  the  senate  to  check  off 
our  names  for  slaughter. 

II.  We  think  if  we  save  our  own  lives  we  are  thus  serv- 
ing our  state. 

C.  To  Catiline. 

c.  Cicero  turns  again  to  Catiline. 

I.     Long  ago  you  should  have  been  executed  by  the 
consul. 

II.  Were  not  others  slain  for  less  than  you  have  done  ? 

III.  By  law,  the  consuls  may  sentence  you  to  death. 

2.  Chapter  II. 

a.  Yigilence  of  former  consuls;  our  negligence. 

I.     We  have  knovm  of  this  conspiracy  for  twenty  days. 

b.  You  ought  to  die,  but  you  live. 

c.  I  was  culpably  inactive:  the  camp  in  Italy,  at  the  en- 
trance of  Etruria. 

d.  My  delay  in  sentencing  you  to  death :  reason. 

e.  Kind  of  life  you  will  lead  in  Rome. 

♦For  similar  Outlines  on  Caesar's  Gallic  War  by  the  same  author,  see  Educa- 
tion for  Nov.,  1914,  Feb.,  March,  May  and  October,  1915. 
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3.  Chapter  III. 

a.  Your  plans  clearer  than  day  to  us. 

b.  You  remember  what  I  said  in  the  Senate  the  21st  of 
October  about  Manlius? 

c.  I  know  every  particular  of  what  you  do. 

4.  Chapter  IV. 

a.     Facts  of  ^^noctem  illam  superiorem." 

D.  To  the  Gods. 

b.  O,  ye  immortal  Gods. 

E.  To  the  Conscript  Fathers. 

c.  There  are  men  in  this  holy  assembly  who  meditate  the- 
ruin  of  us,  of  Rome,  and  all  the  world. 

P.     To  Catiline. 

d.  The  conspiracy  in  detail. 

e.  I   fortified  and  guarded  my  own  house  against  you. 

5.  Chapter  Y. 

a.  Leave  the  city  and  take  your  friends  along — that  were^ 
better  than  to  have  you  slain. 

b.  Safety  of  the  commonwealth  can  no  longer  depend  on. 
my  own  life. 

c.  Again  I  advise,  though  I  do  not  order  you,  to  depart, 

6.  Chapter  YI. 

a.  What  pleasure  do  you  find  in  this  city  now? 

b.  Your  misdeeds  and  your  character. 

c.  Further  details  of  your  conspiracy. 

7.  Chapter  YII. 

a.  When  you  came  in  and  sat  down  the  men  of  consular- 
rank  vacated  that  part  of  the  benches. 

b.  Your  country's  appeal  to  you  to  go  into  exile. 

8.  Chapter  YIII. 

a.  You  wanted  me  to  take  you  into  custody. 

b.  The  senators,  by  their  silence,  agree  with  my  accusa- 
tions of  you  and  desire  you  to  go  into  exile. 

c.  You  would  be  escorted  to  the  gates. 
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9.     Chapter  IX. 

a.  A  storm  of  unpopularity  awaits  me  if  you  do  go. 

b.  But  why  do  I  invite  you  when  I  know  you  are  already 
planning  to  go  ? 

10.  Chapter  X. 

a.  In  the  camp  of  Manlius  you.  will  be  in  your  element. 

b.  When  you  have  gone  to  the  camp  I  shall  see  to  it  that 
if  you  distress  your  country,  it  shall  be  as  an  exile, 
not  as  a  consul. 

G.     To  the  senate. 

11.  Chapter  XI.  (Note :  This  and  the  next  chapter  were  prob- 
ably inserted,  in  part  or  in  whole,  when  Cicero  revised  the 
orations  for  publication.  He  elaborately  explains  his 
course  of  action  now  that  he  feels  bitterly  the  results  of 
the  illegal  punishment  of  the  conspirators). 

a.     Suppose  my  country  should  censure  me  for  thus  pro- 
ceeding with  Catiline  and  not  having  him  imprisoned 
and  executed  ?    My  three  grounds  of  excuse  my  country 
divines,  and  answers  in  regard  to — 
I.     Custom  of  early  days. 
II.     Law  forbidding  any  Roman  citizen's  being  put  to- 
death. 
III.     The  dread  of  public  odium. 

12.  Chapter  XII. 

a.     My  motive  for  not  punishing  Catiline  with  death. 

13.  Chapter  XIII. 

a.  Let  Catiline  leave  Rome. 

b.  Why  kill  him,  and  his  accomplices  still  be  left  alive  here  ? 

c.  Let  the  citizens  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those  who 
love  their  country,  and  those  who  plot  against  it. 

d.  Fight  openly  with  Catiline  as  with  a  foreign  foe. 
H.     A  word  to  Catiline  here. 

I.     To  the  statue  of  Jupiter. 

e.  Oh,  Jupiter  repel  this  man  from  your  altars,  temples^ 
and  walls. 


The  Practical  Value  of  The  Higher  Education 
of  the  Negro 

By  Pkofessor  Kelly  Miller,  Deai^  of  the  College  of  Arts 
AND  Sciences,  Howard  University,  Washington,  J).  C. 

^jiiiimiiiiiniimimiiicjjjj]  progress  of  the  Negro  race  consists  in  improve- 
I  iTTi  I  ment  of  the  personal  worth  and  social  efficiency 
I  I  I  of  its  individual  members.  The  value  of  any  type 
I  i   of  education  must  be  appraised  in  terms  of  these 

^311 iiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiEf   standards.     Any  proposed  scheme  of  social  uplift 

I  I   which  hopes  to  gain  popular  approval  and  support 

I  I   must  be  subjected  to  the  concrete  test  of  rendering 

<^]iiiiimiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiic^  the  recipient  more  worthy  in  his  individual  quali- 
ties and  of  making  him  a  more  efficient  instrument  of  service  to 
his  fellowman. 

In  this  practical  age  there  is  little  tolerance  for  abstract  doc- 
trine or  fruitless  theory  that  does  not  translate  itself  into  the 
actualities  of  life.  The  whole  educational  world  has  been  pro- 
foundly affected  by  the  influence  of  this  tendency.  The  stress  of 
educational  emphasis  has  been  shifted  from  the  passive  to  the 
active  aspect  of  culture.  To  be  somebody  was  the  ideal  of  the 
old  school  education ;  to  do  something  is  the  aim  of  the  new.  The 
one  placed  the  stress  of  emphasis  on  being ;  the  other  on  doing. 

This  tendency  towards  the  practical  end  of  education  is  greatly 
emphasized  when  the  application  is  limited  to  the  colored  race. 
The  JSTegro's  presence  in  this  country,  in  the  first  place,  was  due 
to  the  belief  that  he  was  intended  by  the  Creator  to  be  an  instru- 
ment of  crude  service.  His  traditional  function  was  mainly  me- 
chanical, and  scarcely  more  human  than  that  of  the  ox  which  pulls 
the  plow.  His  personality  was  at  first  denied,  and  afterwards 
ignored.  Men  spoke  of  the  IN'egro  as  a  "good  hand"  just  as  they 
spoke  of  a  good  ax  or  a  good  ox.  The  imputed  virtue  had  ex- 
clusive reference  to  his  utility  as  a  tool.  The  traditional  bias 
concerning  the  N'egro's  ordained  place  in  the  social  scheme  in- 
fluences present  opinion  concerning  the  kind  of  education  which 
should  be  imparted  to  him.     As  a  consequence  of  this  attitude, 
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tliat  type  of  education  which  fits  him  for  his  accustomed  sphere 
and  place  has  found  ready  appreciation  and  favor ;  he  is  to  be  edu- 
cated for  his  work,  rather  than  for  himself. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  great  bulk  of  this  race  must  devote  its 
chief  energies  to  the  cruder  and  coarser  grades  of  service  which 
fall  to  its  lot  as  far  in  the  future  as  our  present  vision  can  pene- 
trate. The  industrial  education  of  the  masses,  therefore,  becomes 
a  matter  of  the  highest  concern  to  the  practical  statesman  and 
philanthropist.  Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington,  in  his  moments  of 
greatest  enthusiasm,  has  never  over  stated  the  importance  of  in- 
dustrial training  as  an  essential  agency  of  the  general  social  up- 
lift. But  at  the  same  time,  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the 
!N'egTo  is  a  human  being  as  well  as  a  utensil  of  service.  A  wise 
educational  economy  wdll  seek  to  make  him  a  man  working,  rather 
than  a  working  man. 

The  universities  and  colleges  for  the  J^egroes  were  founded  on 
the  wave  of  moral  enthusiasm  which  marked  the  highest  point  that 
christian  philanthropy  has  ever  attained.  Upon  the  crest  of  this 
wave  of  enthusiasm  for  quickening  the  manhood  of  the  JSTegro, 
educational  facilities  were  provided  for  the  race  which,  up  to 
that  time,  had  been  forbidden  the  use  of  letters,  on  the  basis  of 
the  higher  standards  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  most  fa- 
vored European  youth.  If  the  practical  phase  was  ignored,  it 
was  merely  because  industrial  training  was  not  at  that  time  con- 
sidered a  vital  part  of  the  education  of  the  white  race.  Indeed, 
it  was  reserved  for  General  S.  C.  Armstrong  to  add  a  new  chapter 
to  American  education.  Industrial  training  has  gained  and  will 
forever  retain  its  important  place  in  the  educational  program  of 
the  American  people.  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  typify  national, 
rather  than  racial  educational  ideals.  General  Armstrong  and 
Booker  T.  Washington,  his  chief  apostle,  have  become  the  school- 
masters, not  merely  to  the  !N'egro,  but  to  the  nation.  Educational 
methods  suggested  by  the  needs  of  the  ^egro  have  been  applied 
to  the  requirements  of  the  white  race.  One  is  reminded  of  the 
lines  of  Kipling:  "The  things  that  you  learn  from  the  yellow  and 
brown  will  help  you  a  heap  with  the  white.'' 

As  the  heat  of  feeling  engendered  by  the  anti-slavery  agitation 
cooled  down,  it  was  inevitable  that  there  would  be  a  reaction  in 
public  sentiment  against  the  higher  education  of  the  race.     Sen- 
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tiinent  at  the  time  when  the  general  educational  policy  of  the 
nation  was  being  re-written  in  terms  of  new  demand,  was  such 
that  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  so-called  higher  education  of 
the  Negro  would  be  discredited  and  belittled.  Under  the  parti- 
san propaganda  of  the  industrial  advocates,  the  fountain  of  phi- 
Janthropy  was  frozen  to  the  appeal  for  higher  education. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  saner  sense  of  the  people  is  now  re- 
asserting itself.  The  two  types  of  education  are  no  longer  con- 
trasted as  antagonistic  and  inconsistent,  but  compared  as  common 
factors  of  a  joint  product.  Their  relative  claims  should  never 
have  been  made  a  matter  of  essential  controversy,  but  merely  a 
question  of  ratio  and  proportion.  Negro  colleges,  following  the 
lead  of  their  white  prototypes,  are  adjusting  their  curricula  to  the 
demands  of  the  age.  Economics,  social  science,  and  history,  are 
sharing  with  the  traditional  ingredients.  The  advocates  of  in- 
dustrial training  are  now  willing  graciously  to  concede  the  value 
of  the  higher  education  if  sensibly  adapted  and  wisely  applied. 

There  are  ten  million  Negroes  in  the  United  States  with  the 
status  of  American  citizenship,  each  of  whom  needs  to  improve 
his  personal  qualities  and  social  efficiency.  This  improvement 
must  be  brought  about  through  philanthropic  assistance  and  by 
self-reclamation.  The  agency  that  will  most  effectively  conduce 
to  this  end  is  the  chief  concern  of  wise  philanthropy  and  states- 
manship. Industrial  and  the  higher  education  are  both  applied 
to  the  same  task  of  uplifting  and  sustaining  these  millions  of 
human  beings  and  rendering  them  competent  and  willing  co«- 
workers  for  the  common  good  of  the  nation.  Industrial  educa- 
tion is  pushing  up  from  the  bottom,  while  the  higher  education 
is  pulling  from  the  top.  Both  elements  are  efficient;  neither  is 
sufficient. 

The  chief  aim  of  the  higher  education  is  to  produce  an  effi- 
cient leadership.  According  to  the  last  available  data  from  the 
Federal  census,  there  are  fifteen  thousand  Negro  clergymen,  about 
two  thousand  Negro  physicians  and  dentists,  twenty-one  thousand 
Negro  teachers,  seven  hundred  Negro  lawyers,  and  several  thousand 
workers  along  the  other  lines  of  the  higher  callings  and  pursuits. 
These  constitute  about  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  race;  but 
it  is  to  this  class  that  the  ninety-nine  and  one-half  per  cent  must 
look  for  leadership.    The  foreigners  who  flock  to  our  shores  are  up- 
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lifted  and  sustained  largely  because  they  have  intelligent  and 
sympathetic  leadership  among  their  own  race.  The  Catholic 
priesthood  with  its  high  standard  of  intelligence  and  practical 
statesmanship,  saves  the  foreigner  from  becoming  a  national 
menace.  The  ISTegro  must  have  a  leadership  within  his  own  race 
to  save  him  from  a  like  fate.  It  is  only  through  the  higher  train- 
ing that  such  influence  can  be  developed;  this  task  is  a  practical 
one.  It  is  of  no  more  immediate  practical  advantage  to  the  'Ne- 
gro, that  the  hungry  should  be  fed,  the  naked  clothed,  and  the 
houseless  sheltered,  than  that  the  sick  should  be  healed,  the  igno- 
rant enlightened,  and  that  the  simple  should  be  guided  and  the 
wayward  reclaimed. 

In  the  present  temper  of  the  American  mind  the  Negro  is  con- 
fined to  a  separate  social  area  which  makes  it  necessary  that  his 
needs  should  be  met  by  the  professional  class  of  his  own  race.  Thus, 
the  Negro  teacher,  minister,  physician,  lawyer,  and  editor  become 
a  social  necessity;  hence,  the  importance  of  the  Negro  college 
and  university  to  train  men  and  women  of  this  blood  for  the  higher 
offices  to  which  their  destiny  calls  them.  Just  in  proportion  as 
the  spirit  of  racial  segregation  increases,  the  demand  for  internal 
leadership  becomes  intensified.  No  race,  even  through  its  most 
self-sacrificing  members,  can  furnish  intimate  direction  for  a 
despised  people,  where  general  regulations  compel  them  to  ride 
in  separate  coaches,  and  to  walk  the  streets  apart,  and  to  move  in 
separate  social  spheres.  It  will  be  generally  conceded  that  profes- 
sional workers  should  have  about  the  same  degree  of  education 
regardless  of  the  social  advantages  of  the  people  among  whom  they 
will  be  called  upon  to  labor.  The  Negro  teacher  certainly  meets 
ivith  the  most  difficult  problems  in  pedagogy  and  psychology; 
the  Negro  physician  must  treat  every  form  of  disease  that  human 
flesh  is  heir  to;  the  Negro  minister  has  to  deal  with  the  gravest 
moral  and  spiritual  problems  growing  out  of  original  and  acquired 
sin.  There  devolves  upon  the  leadership  of  this  race  the  handling 
of  issues  which  are  as  far  reaching  in  their  relations  and  as  in- 
tricate in  their  entanglement  as  any  that  ever  taxed  the  human 
understanding.  Surely,  they  need  that  kind  and  degree  of  prepa- 
ration for  their  calling  which  have  been  found  to  be  necessary  by 
the  experience  of  the  ages.  The  function  of  the  Negro  college  is 
to  prepare  the  choice  men  of  this  race  to  stand  in  the  high  place 
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of  moral  and  spiritual  authority  as  guides,  philosophers,  and 
friends  to  their  less  fortunate  brethren.  For  want  of  vision  peo- 
ple perish,  as  well  as  for  want  of  provision.  The  blind  cannot 
lead  the  blind  lest  both  fall  into  the  ditch. 

The  graduates  of  !N'egro  colleges  and  universities  are  some  times 
derided  in  all  the  moods  and  tenses  of  irony  and  ridicule.  We 
have  all  laughed  ourselves  to  weariness  over  the  account  of  the 
barefoot  boy  reading  Plato  between  the  plow  handles,  the  kitchen 
scullion  discanting  upon  Kant,  and  the  hotel  waiter  revelling  in 
the  glories  of  the  Eenaissance.  The  Negro  collegian  is  depicted  as 
an  impractical  doctrinaire,  who  spends  his  time  in  impotent 
frenzy,  screaming  against  the  existing  evils  of  society  which  he 
has  neither  the  deep  discernment  to  understand  nor  the  practical 
wisdom  to  alleviate. 

In  the  rapid  rise  of  this  class  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  levels 
of  life  instances  of  mal-adaptations  and  grotesque  misfits  might 
naturally  be  expected.  But  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  gradu- 
ates of  Negro  colleges  and  universities  in  all  parts  of  the  land, 
convinces  me  that  such  instances  are  exceptional,  and  do  not,  in 
the  least,  characterize  them  as  a  class.  They  are  almost  univer- 
sally employed  along  lines  of  useful  endeavor  for  the  general 
betterment  of  the  community  and  command  the  respect  and  good 
will  of  the  people  of  both  races  among  whom  they  live  and  work. 

As  a  concrete  illustration  of  this  principle,  I  cite  the  case  of 
Howard  University  which  is  the  largest  university  of  European 
type  for  Negro  youth  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world.  This 
institution  has  a  student  body  of  fifteen  hundred  young  men  and 
women  pursuing  the  various  branches  of  collegiate  and  profes- 
sional studies,  and  has  sent  into  the  world  about  three  thousand 
graduates,  and  several  times  as  many  sometime  pupils  who  have 
shared  the  partial  benefit  of  its  courses.  These  three  thousand 
graduates,  and  sometime  pupils  are  scattered  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  in  almost  every  county  and  city 
with  considerable  Negro  population,  and  are  working  along  the 
lines  of  their  callings  as  ministers,  physicians,  lawyers,  teachers, 
and  in  the  general  activities  for  the  welfare  of  the  people.  What 
is  true  of  graduates  of  this  university  is  equally  true  of  other 
Negro  colleges  and  of  the  men  of  the  higher  education  as  a  class. 
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A  few  individual  examples  of  Howard  Alumni  must  suffice  to 
justify  this  statement.  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Brooks,  Pastor  of  St. 
Mark^s  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  'New  York  City,  has  gone 
in  and  out  among  a  congregation  of  nearly  two  thousand  members 
for  seventeen  years,  as  their  moral  and  spiritual  example  and 
guide.  He  is  universally  beloved  and  esteemed  for  his  good 
works,  and  might  well  be  described  as  the  Good  Shepherd  of  the 
colored  people  of  New  York  City.  Rev.  George  Frazier  Miller, 
of  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  a  man  of  clean  life  and  clear  thought, 
high  ideals  and  lofty  endeavor,  has  endeared  himself  to  the  en- 
tire community  as  an  exemplary  moral  and  spiritual  leader  of  men. 
Wm.  E.  Benson,  founder  of  Kowaliga,  Alabama,  has  established 
a  self-supporting  community  involving  ten  thousand  acres  of 
land  within  the  very  heart  of  the  black  belt  of  the  South.  Hon. 
J.  C.  ]^apier,  Ex-Registrar  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury,  is  a  lawyer  of 
substance  and  standing  in  the  City  of  N^ashville,  and  is  universally 
respected  and  esteemed  by  the  white  and  black  alike  for  his 
manly  life  and  wholesome  influence.  Prof.  Hugh  M.  Brown, 
the  re-organizer  of  the  Colored  Institute  at  Cheney,  Pa.,  is  per- 
haps the  best  expert  of  the  country  upon  the  application  of  in- 
dustrial education  to  the  teaching  needs  of  the  masses.  Dr.  W. 
A.  Warfield  is  surgeon-in-chief  of  Ereedmen's  Hospital,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  an  institution  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  beds, 
and  perhaps  the  largest  and  best  equipped  hospital  between  Bal- 
timore and  New  Orleans.  Mr.  J.  E.  Moorland,  International 
Secretary  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  has  been 
instrumental  largely  through  the  beneficence  of  Mr.  Rosenwald, 
of  Chicago,  in  promoting  the  erection  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings 
costing  upward  of  $100,000  each,  in  large  cities  of  the  country; 
such  buildings  are  already  in  full  operation  in  Chicago,  Washing- 
ton, Indianapolis,  and  Philadelphia,  and  plans  are  under  way 
for  erection  of  like  plants  in  a  half  dozen  other  cities.  Under 
the  leadership  and  direction  of  Mr.  Moorland,  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  has  become  the  most  active  field  of  social 
endeavor  among  the  colored  race  within  the  last  few  years;  the 
work  already  accomplished  and  under  way  involves  more  than  a 
million  of  dollars.  These  are  but  samples  of  the  effective  work 
which  graduates  of  this  university  are  doing  along  all  lines  of  en- 
deavor for  the  general  betterment  of  the  people. 
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In  the  final  analysis  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  no  reasonable 
ground  for  conflict  or  misunderstanding  between  the  two  types 
of  education.  The  late  Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington  was  a  trustee  of 
Hampton  Institute  and  also  of  Harvard  University,  and  effectively 
served  his  race  through  the  instrumentality  of  both  institutions. 
Both  types  of  school  make  the  joint  appeal  to  the  philanthropy, 
statesmanship,  and  conscience  of  the  American  people:  "This,  ye 
ought  to  have  done  and  not  to  have  left  the  other  undone." 


Strife 

An  aeon  then  the  masses  moved, 

And  the  tumult  onward  sped ; 

An  age — the  mighty  foray  lulled; 

Each  mountain  raised  its  head. 

^Tis  ages  since  these  giants  strove 

With  the  elemental  hoard, 

But  look,  they  stand  on  the  right  and  left 

Sentinels  brave  without  shield  or  sword, 

And  the  shining  pools,  at  the  warriors'  feet, 

Hold  the  blood  from  the  ancient  strife. 

And  the  cities  and  towns  that  dot  the  shores 

Are  growths  from  the  deeper  life. 

The  deeper  life — ah,  the  inner  shrine 

Where  the  past  baptizes  the  now. 

And  the  Master  waits  by  the  Deathless  Dead 

To  show  us  the  why  and  how ! 

Inaudible  voice — we  cannot  hear,  but  the  soundless,  voiceless  unseen 

soul 
Lifts  the  veil  to  His  altar.    Eyes  are  blind 
They  see  not  the  steps  to  the  Blessed  Goal 
Where  dwells  the  Unattainable  Mind. 

— Minnie  E.  Hayes. 
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Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  ^N'atioital  Education 
Association. 

|]iiitiiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiii|rp  ^-^^  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  May,  1914,  a 
conference  of  normal  school  librarians  was  held 
which  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  special 
f  imniiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiicf  committee  on  library  training  in  normal  schools. 
I  I   This  was  constituted  as  follows:     Lucy  E.  Eay, 

!  i   librarian  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,   Chair- 

^jiiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiiE^  ^^^^  j)glia  Q    Q^i^  librarian  of  the  Milwaukee 

Normal  School,  and  Mary  J.  Booth,  librarian  of  the  Eastern 
Illinois  E'ormal  School.  The  purpose  of  the  committee  was  to 
outline  a  standard  course  of  library  training  for  normal  schools. 
This  committee  sought  the  co-operation  of  the  library  department 
of  the  ITational  Education  Association  and  accordingly  a  like 
committee,  the  names  of  whose  members  are  subscribed,  was  ap- 
pointed by  that  organization  at  its  annual  meeting  in  St.  Paul  in 
July  of  the  same  year. 

The  two  committees  agreed  to  divide  the  work.  The  A.  L.  A. 
committee  undertook  to  gather  information  as  to  what  courses 
are  being  given  in  the  normal  schools  and  on  that  basis  to  propose 
a  series  of  standard  courses.  The  ]^.  E.  A.  committee,  for  its 
part,  agreed  to  approach  elementary  and  high  school  authorities 
in  an  effort  to  learn  what  sort  of  library  training  those  persons 
who  are  in  charge  of  elementary  and  high  schools  regard  as  most 
desirable.  The  A.  L.  A.  committee  made  its  report  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  that  society  at  Berkeley  in  June  of  the  present  year. 

The  !Nr.  E.  A.  committee  sent  out  to  a  hundred  school  super- 
visors representing  all  parts  of  the  country  a  letter  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  committee,  accompanied  by  the  following  ques- 
tionnaire : 
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WHAT  SHOULD  A  TEACHER  KISTOW  ABOUT  THE  USE 
OF  BOOKS  AND  LIBRARIES  ? 

Please  check  the  items  which  you  consider  of  first  importance. 
I     Elementary  school  teachers  should  know 

1.  The  best  books  for  the  grade  they  teach. 

a.  Eor  home  reading. 

b.  Connecting  with  the  subject  she  teaches. 

c.  To  read  aloud. 

d.  For  stories  to  tell. 

2.  The  best  encyclopedias  for  graded  schools. 

3.  Books  about  children's  reading  and  story  telling. 

4.  How  to  judge  books  for  usefulness  and  real  worth. 

5.  The  best  printed  lists  of  children's  books. 

6.  The  best  editions  of  standard  children's  books. 

7.  How  to  buy  books  economically. 

8.  The  book  resources  of  her  town,  county  and  state. 

9.  How  to  use  books  effectively. 

10.  How  to  teach  the  use  of  indexes  in  books ;  the  dictionary ; 
encyclopedias. 

11.  Library  technique  as  follows: 

a.  How  to  mend  books. 

b.  "When  a  book  should  be  re-bound. 

c.  How  to  keep  a  record  of  the  books  belonging  to  the 
library,  i  e.,  an  inventory  or  accession  record. 

d.  The  best  way  to  keep  a  record  of  the  books  loaned. 

e.  How  to  arrange  the  books  in  the  library  so  that  the 
books  on  the  same  subject  may  be  easily  found;  i.  e., 
to  classify. 

II     High  school  teachers  should  know 

1.  The  best  books  on  their  special  subjects. 

2.  Interesting  books  for  home  reading  for  high  school  girls 
and  boys. 

3.  The  best  general  encyclopedias. 

4.  Encyclopedias  of  special  subjects. 

5.  The  best  magazines  for  high  schools. 

6.  The  best  lists  of  high  school  books. 
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7.  How  to  use  books  to  advantage. 

a.  Dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  general  reference  books. 

b.  Magazine  indexes. 

c.  Indexes  in  books. 

d.  Classroom  libraries. 

e.  Special  editions. 

f.  In  special  subjects;  e.  g.,  vocational  guidance. 

g.  In  reading  for  pleasure. 

8.  How  to  co-operate  with  the  public  library. 

9.  Library  technique  as  follows: 

a.  How  to  mend  books. 

b.  When  a  book  should  be  re-bound. 

c.  How  to  keep  a  record  of  the  books  belonging  to  the 
library;  i.  e.,  an  inventory  or  accession  record. 

d.  The  simplest  way  to  record  books  loaned. 

e.  How  to  arrange  the  books  in  the  library  so  that  the 
books  on  the  same  subject  may  be  easily  found ;  i.  e., 
to  classify. 

f.  What  catalog  helps  are  available. 

g.  How  to  make  a  card  catalog  (?) 

Ill     ]Srormal-training  department  teachers  in  high  school  should 
know 

1.  The  best  children's  books  for  rural  schools. 

2.  Books  of  methods  suited  to  the  cadets  in  training  de- 
partments. 

3.  How  to  interest  the  cadets  in  the  school  library  as  a  part 
of  their  school  equipment  so  as 

a.  To  care  properly  for  the  books. 

b.  To  keep  the  necessary  records. 

4.  How  to  give  the  students  standards  for  judging  children's 
books. 

5.  How  to  buy  books  to  best  advantage. 

6.  How  to  use  the  state  school  library  lists. 

7.  Useful  pamphlets  for  country  schools. 

8.  How  to  care  for  pamphlets. 

9.  How  to  use  the  school  library. 

a.  In  connection  with  the  teaching. 

b.  For  the  pupils'  home  reading. 

c.  In  community  service. 
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Sixty  answers  were  received.  Several  of  the  correspondents 
checked  all  of  the  items,  declaring  that  all  are  important.  The 
majority  selected  such  points  as  I,  1,  a,  "Books  for  home  read- 
ing,'' and  were  inclined  to  pass  over  as  of  less  importance  such 
items  as  "Best  encyclopedias  for  graded  schools,"  "How  to  buy 
books  economically,"  "When  a  book  should  be  re-bound,"  "Special 
Editions,"  "How  to  make  a  card  catalogue,"  and  "How  to  keep 
the  necessary  records."  It  was  clear  from  the  checking  that 
school  men  prize  least  the  more  technical  aspects  of  the  teacher- 
librarian's  training;  that  they  most  desire  their  teachers  to  know 
what  books  children  can  and  should  use  and  how  to  train  in  the 
use  of  them. 

The  spirit  of  the  replies  was  most  reassuring.  There  was  plainly 
a  consciousness  of  the  need  of  more  and  better  library  training 
than  teachers  are  now  generally  given  and  a  disposition  to  wel- 
come the  movement  to  standardize  and  extend  such  training  in 
the  normal  schools.    The  following  excerpts  are  typical : 

"You  have  asked  me  to  check  items  of  first  importance,  which 
I  have  done,  but  they  are  all  of  importance.  I  am  very  much 
in  favor  of  your  plan  to  secure  instruction  of  this  kind  in  the 
normal  schools.     It  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction." 

"Teachers  do  not  need  to  know  library  science,  but  need  to 
know  books  and  how  and  when 'to  use  them,  especially  books  per- 
taining to  subjects  they  are  teaching.  Training  department 
teachers  need  to  know  a  great  deal  about  library  work.  I  cannot 
omit  any  points  imder  that  head." 

"It  seems  to  me  that  if  a  course  in  library  instruction  were 
offered  for  teachers  in  training  schools,  all  of  the  subjects  indi- 
cated on  the  outline  which  you  have  sent  me  might  well  be  con- 
sidered. I  have  checked,  however,  those  that  seem  of  most  im- 
portance for  the  teacher,  having  in  mind  the  fact  that  someone 
specially  trained  would  take  care  of  the  others.  I  believe  that  a 
definite  library  course  should  be  offered  to  all  prospective  teachers, 
and  that  there  should  be  a  larger  appreciation  of  the  field  of  lit- 
erature, with  a  keener  discrimination  in  regard  to  authors  and 
subject  matter." 

"Your  letter  of  April  9  th  with  questionnaire  was  submitted  to 
our  librarian.  She  reports  as  follows: — 'I  have  answered  the 
checked  items  from  the  side  of  what  a  teacher  should  know  about 
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a  library,  drawn  from  my  experience  here.  I  suppose  there  is  a 
regular  librarian  in  charge.  If  so  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  teacher 
to  know  how  to  mark,  accession,  or  keep  a  record  of  the  books, 
but  if  it  is  a  rural  teacher  who  has  charge  of  a  school  library  as 
well  as  teaching,  the  problem  is  quite  different.  From  the  way 
the  questions  are  worded,  I  judge  they  apply  to  elementary  and 
high  school  teachers  rather  than  to  rural  teachers'." 

^'We  have  a  children's  library  in  addition  to  our  general  school 
library  and  co-operate  with  our  State  library  in  this  respect.  We 
have  a  librarian  and  an  assistant  who  devote  their  entire  time  to 
this  work.  Through  our  English  and  history  teachers  in  the  high 
school,  every  pupil  is  required  to  spend  at  least  one  to  three  pe- 
riods of  forty-five  minutes  each  week  in  supervised  reading  and 
acquaintance  with  books." 

''Your  questionnaire  very  strikingly  illustrates  the  truth  of 
the  suggestion  that  it  would  be  quite  well  for  any  teacher  in  any 
work  to  know  quite  well  everything  that  touches  his  work.  This 
truth,  however,  should  not  make  us  forget  the  other  truth  that  we 
are  human  and  have  our  limitations.  To  let  teachers  feel  that 
those  in  charge  of  administration  or  supervision  are  unconscious 
of  these  natural  and  necessary  limitations  and  unsympathetic  with 
people  who  have  to  suffer  and  work  under  them  would  destroy 
their  confidence  in  the  value  of  our  administration  and  super- 
vision. 

"I  think  the  questionnaire  is  very  suggestive  and,  instead  of 
stating  dogmatically  that  the  teachers  in  any  of  the  departments 
must  necessarily  know  all  of  the  things  suggested  in  connection 
with  library  work  in  their  department,  you  can  do  the  most  good 
by  placing  such  a  list  before  them  as  indicating  the  ways  in  which 
they  may  render  themselves  more  efficient  through  the  aid  of 
books." 

"I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  outline  of  your  committee's 
report  on  library  instruction  in  normal  schools.  I  do  not  see  how 
it  is  possible  to  comply  with  your  request,  namely,  to  check  the 
topics  of  first  improtance.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  of  these  topics 
are  of  first  importance.  I  do  not  see  how  any  satisfactory  course 
could  omit  a  single  one  of  them.  This  may  mean  more  time  than 
is  ordinarily  accorded  in  normal  schools,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
library  instruction  is  one  of  those  practical  phases  which  have  been 
sadly  neglected  and  to  which  we  must  give  more  time." 
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After  examining  the  answers  to  the  question  sheets  and  review- 
ing the  reports  and  articles  on  the  subject  which  have  appeared 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  N.  E.  A.  and  in  the  Library  Journal 
and  other  similar  periodicals,  the  committee  formulated  the  fol- 
lowing 

STANDAKD   COURSES  m  LIBRARY  TRAmiJSTG  EOR 
STUDENTS  IN  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

1.  A  course  in  the  use  of  the  library  for  the  personal  assistance 
of  all  normal  school  students,  both  while  they  are  in  school 
and  afterward.    Minimum  time,  ten  class  periods. 

2.  A  course  in  directing  the  reading  of  children,  including  the 
use  of  libraries  so  far  as  this  is  possible  by  them.  Minimum 
time,  fifty  class  periods. 

3.  A  course  in  library  organization  and  administration  for 
teacher-librarians.  This  should  prepare  a  few  students  in 
each  normal  school  each  year  to  take  charge  of  the  libraries 
in  elementary  and  rural  schools  and  to  be  of  general  assistance 
to  supervising  officers  in  building  up  and  administering  li- 
braries.   Elective.  Minimum  time,  one  hundred  class  periods. 

To  comment  upon  each  of  these  courses,  the  first  should  in- 
clude at  least  the  following  topics:  importance  of  training  in  the 
use  of  books — the  possibilities  of  the  library;  classification;  ar- 
rangement in  the  library;  the  catalogue;  reference  books;  peri- 
odicals; indexes;  public  documents;  the  investigation  of  subjects f 
how  to  read  for  various  purposes ;  book  selection.  All  these  topics 
should  be  presented  in  concrete  fashion  by  means  of  actual  prob- 
lems and  demonstration.  This  course  should  be  given  in  the  li- 
brary itself  by  the  librarian. 

The  second  course  should  include  at  least  the  following  topics: 
the  importance  and  possibilities  of  children's  reading;  the  prob- 
lem of  directing  it ;  kinds  of  children's  books  and  value  of  each ; 
standards  of  choice ;  grading ;  adaptation  from  the  sources ;  story- 
telling; dramatization;  graphic  illustration;  the  use  of  pictures, 
maps,  etc. ;  how  to  get  books  in  the  library  of  the  school  and  in 
the  public  library;  library  rules  and  regulations;  the  care  of 
books;  what  books  to  buy  for  one's  self.  This  course  should 
usually  be  given  by  a  member  of  the  English  department  with  the 
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co-operation  of  the  librarian,  and  it  should  involve  practice  in 
conducting  lessons  in  general  reading  and  in  the  "library  hour", 
as  well  as  in  the  handling  and  care  of  books  and  lists. 

The  third  course,  which  should  be  elective,  should  be  open  to 
high  school  graduates  who  take  all  the  regular  work  in  English 
and  history  and  who  wish  to  elect  the  library  course  in  order  to 
add  this  to  the  usual  equipment.  (It  is  assumed  that  normal 
schools  which  undertake  to  train  librarians  as  such  will  look  else- 
where for  assistance  in  making  out  their  courses.)  The  topics 
taken  up  should  be  of  a  strictly  practical  nature  and  should  keep 
steadily  in  view  the  actual  opportunities  which  will  lie  before  the 
graded  and  rural  school  teacher.  In  addition  to  the  topics  in- 
cluded in  courses  one  and  two,  the  following  should  be  covered: 
selecting  and  ordering  of  books;  accessioning;  labeling;  cata- 
loging ;  arranging  on  the  shelves ;  issuing ;  mending ;  binding ;  at- 
tracting and  directing  readers ;  co-operation  with  public  libraries ; 
helpful  library  agencies;  community  service.  All  these  topics 
should  be  taught  in  the  library  and  should  be  enforced  by  appren- 
tice work. 

The  above  outline  is  submitted  as  representing  the  minimum 
standard.  It  omits,  for  example,  the  interesting  topics  concern- 
ing the  history  of  book  making  and  the  book  trade  which  Miss 
Ovitz  suggests,*  but  it  covers,  it  is  believed,  the  really  essential 
features. 

The  material  for  conducting  such  courses  as  are  outlined  above 
has  now  been  fairly  well  sifted  and  organized ;  as  aid  to  supervis- 
ors, librarians,  teachers,  and  students  who  may  be  interested  in 
one  or  more  of  the  courses  the  committee  submits  the  following 
brief  list  of 
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A  School  that  is  Different 

By  J.   Whitfoed   Kiddle,    Je.,    Speingfield,   Mass. 

f " •""°"i"«»""t|HE^T  the  taxpayers  of  a  city  of  100,000  population 

I  "W  ^  T  i  '^otG  one  million  dollars  for  the  erection  and  equip- 
I  VV  I  nient  of  a  high  school  building,  the  onlooker  is 
I  I    naturally  curious  to  know  whether  the  community 

^j iiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiii^  has  been  carried  away  by  an  educational  fad,  or 

I  I    whether   it  has   something  for  which   it   can   say 

I  i    "value  received." 

*'""""""° ""•"'*  Eecently,  the  city  of  Springfield,  Massachu- 
setts, dedicated  its  high  school  of  commerce  building,  a  plant 
which,  with  furnishings,  cost  one  million  dollars,  and  is  the  latest 
word  in  school  architecture  and  design. 

This  building  is  the  culmination  of  a  remarkable  growth  along 
the  line  of  commercial  education,  in  a  city  noted  for  its  leader- 
ship in  educational  thought  and  experiment,  the  history  of  which 
is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  annals  of  American  school  development. 

To  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Balliet,  now  Dean  of  Teachers  College, 
'New  York  University,  then  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Spring- 
field, is  due  the  initiatory  step  towards  commercial  education  in 
the  Springfield  schools.  He  has  been  referred  to  as  "the  man  who 
put  Springfield  on  the  educational  map,"  and  not  the  least  of  his 
many  innovations  was  that  which  has  evidenced  his  foresight  in 
the  remarkable  growth  of  this  branch  of  education  in  that  city. 

The  opportunities  for  varied  study  in  the  secondary  schools  of 
Springfield,  open  to  pupils  who  completed  the  elementary  schools, 
were  to  be  found  in  two  distinct  courses,  academical,  or  college 
preparatory,  and  general,  given  in  one  high  school  building,  the 
Central  High  School. 

With  an  eye  to  economy  of  effort  and  result  for  pupil  and 
teacher,  Dr.  Balliet  sought  to  eliminate  the  sacrifice  of  pupil  to 
curriculum,  and  lessen  the  percentage  of  misfits  in  the  higher 
schools  by  the  addition  of  four  more  courses,  two  courses,  technical 
and  special ;  and  two  courses  in  commercial  education. 

With  the  ability  in  picking  organizers  for  which  he  is  noted, 
Dr.  Balliet  called  to  Springfield  to  organize  and  teach  the  commer- 
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cial  course,  a  man  not  only  of  ripe  experience,  but  also  a  man 
with  a  vision,  with  a  love  for  young  men  and  women,  and  a  clear 
conception  of  what  the  business  man  wants  in  an  employee.  That 
man,  Carlos  B.  Ellis,  author  of  texts  on  commercial  subjects,  and 
now  principal  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  went  to  Spring- 
field seventeen  years  ago,  and  organized  his  first  course  with 
thirty-seven  pupils,  as  a  department  of  the  Central  High  School. 

The  history  of  commercial  education  in  Springfield  is  the  story 
of  the  realized  vision  of  one  man, — Carlos  B.  Ellis. 

The  phrase  so  frequently  heard  nowadays,  ^'education  for  effi- 
ciency,''  had  not  been  coined  then,  but  that  idea  was  tlie  working 
plan  for  the  selection  of  studies,  and  the  organization  of  instruc- 
tion. A  careful  study  of  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  high  school 
who  continued  their  education  in  higher  institutions  of  learning, 
and  of  the  number  who  entered  the  employ  of  local  business  houses 
immediately  upon  graduation,  together  with  a  study  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  local  business  field,  led  to  the  adoption  of  a 
plan  which  has  had  as  its  primary  object,  fitting  the  school  to  the 
particular  needs  of  the  community. 

As  a  corollary  of  the  above  the  school  fits  the  pupil  to  take  his 
place  in  the  community  Avith  a  minimum  of  waste  in  the  selection 
and  pursuit  of  his  studies. 

The  commercial  courses  are  designed  for  the  girls  and  boys  of 
Springfield  who  must  from  necessity  find  work  in  its  offices, 
stores,  banks,  and  business  houses  after  they  complete  their  public 
schooling.  In  fact,  the  work  is  so  arranged  that  should  a  pupil 
be  compelled  to  leave  school  at  the  end  of  the  first,  second,  or 
third  year's  work,  he  will  have  completed  certain  work  which  will 
fit  him  to  do  some  one  thing  well.  Students  who  expect  or  can 
afford  to  attend  the  academical  courses  in  college  attend  the  other 
high  schools,  while  those  who  wish  to  fit  themselves  for  the  higher 
schools  of  finance  and  economy  are  given  in  the  High  School  of 
Commerce  such  work  as  will  enable  them  to  qualify  for  admission. 

Many  pupils  who  graduate  from  the  other  high  schools  at  the 
mid-year,  under  the  system  of  semi-annual  promotion,  which  pre- 
vails in  Springfield,  take  post  graduate  work  in  the  High  School 
of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Ellis  has  preached  and  taught  that  the  best  education  is 
that  which  fits  a  pupil  to  do  his  best  in  the  community  where  he 
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lives,  both  as  a  citizen  and  a  worker,  and  that  that  "best"  for  the 
pupil  who  cannot  afford  an  education  further  than  the  high  school, 
means  practical,  not  theoretical,  equipment  to  take  his  place  in 
the  business  life  of  his  particular  community. 

This  idea,  new  in  its  method  of  application,  met  with  disfavor 
on  the  part  of  some,  who  saw  in  it  the  over-emphasis  of  the 
utilitarian,  and  the  neglect  of  the  so-called  cultural ;  on  the  part  of 
others  who  feared  that  the  new  courses  would  deplete  the  enrol- 
ment in  the  other  schools,  or  parallel  their  work.  This  opposition 
found  outlet  in  numerous  obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  the  growth 
of  the  course,  in  adequate  housing,  and  in  the  expression  in  pub- 
lic and  private  of  grave  doubts  as  to  the  real  advantage  of  the 
commercial  course  experiment. 

Subjects  covering  three  years  of  study  comprised  the  first  cur- 
riculum in  1898,  and  the  first  class  of  twenty-six  pupils  was  grad- 
uated in  1900.  The  standard  was  constantly  raised,  the  course 
was  lengthened  to  four  years  with  subjects  offered  for  post  gradu- 
ate study,  constantly  preserving,  however,  the  "unit  idea"  of 
fitting  the  pupil  to  do  something  well  at  each  stage  of  the  course. 

The  department  had  grown  in  numbers  to  such  an  extent  in 
1906  that  it  was  transferred  to  the  Technical  High  School  build- 
ing, which  had  just  been  completed  to  accommodate  the  students 
wishing  technical  and  special  training,  to  secure  adequate  ac- 
commodation, and  its  numbers  continued  to  grow. 

Recognition  of  the  work  being  done  in  the  department,  and  of 
the  fact  that  it  was  essentially  a  school  that  was  "different,"  led 
to  its  organization  as  an  independent  school  in  September,  1910, 
and  it  began  its  life  as  the  High  School  of  Commerce  with  480 
pupils.  Throughout  its  growth,  Superintendent  James  H.  Van 
Sickle,  worthy  successor  to  Dr.  Balliet,  has  been,  with  Mr.  Ellis, 
an  ardent  believer  and  has  had  an  enthusiastic  faith  in  its  mission. 

!N'o  one  of  the  other  high  school  buildings  was  large  enough  to 
accommodate  two  schools  holding  sessions  at  the  same  time,  and 
since  1910,  the  sessions  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce  have 
been  held  in  the  afternoon  in  the  Central  High  School  building. 
Even  with  the  handicap  of  afternoon  hours,  the  attendance  has 
grown  steadily  until  the  enrollment  for  the  present  year  is  870. 

The  plan  of  its  organization,  and  the  principles  guiding  the 
course  of  study  and  instruction  made  themselves  felt  in  the  com- 
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munity.  The  Springfield  business  men  awoke  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  getting  better  equipped  employees,  that  here  was  a 
school  whose  object  was  practical  and  proficient  education.  They 
demanded  that  an  institution  of  such  service,  which  had  won  a  dis- 
tinctive place  for  itself  amid  handicaps,  should  be  given  oppor- 
tunity to  do  its  work  amid  the  best  surpundings  procurable.  With 
practically  no  opposition,  the  taxpayers  of  Springfield  gave  their 
verdict  in  favor  of  the  Ellis  plan  of  commercial  education  in  the 
shape  of  a  million  dollar  appropriation  for  a  home  for  the  High 
School  of  Commerce. 

One  of  the  leading  business  men  of  the  city  in  commenting 
upon  this  attitude  said,  ^'Most  of  us  are  rather  skeptical  in  the 
matter  of  the  value  of  what  the  schools  give  our  boys  and  girls. 
Like  the  man  from  Missouri,  we  must  be  shown,  but  here's  a 
school  with  a  record  for  achievement.  Money  talks,  and  when  a 
school  shows  money  results  to  the  business  man  and  the  graduate, 
it  shows  community  results." 

^Trom  statistics  on  file  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  520  young  men 
and  women  have  received  diplomas  "from  the  High  School  of 
Commerce  since  the  first  class  was  graduated  in  1900.  Inter- 
views have  been  secured  from  84%  of  these.  They  are  employed 
in  some  forty  different  business  occupations.  Of  the  boys  42% 
are  with  the  same  employer  with  whom  they  started  and  31% 
have  changed  employers  once,  making  in  reality,  Y3%  who  have 
been  permanently  located  through  the  efforts  of  the  school." 
"Only  3%  of  the  boy  graduates  have  changed  employers  over 
three  times  in  the  fourteen  years  which  statistics  cover.  The 
average  median  yearly  increase  in  salary  for  the  boys  has  been 
$102.00." 

"Of  the  girl  graduates  56%  are  with  their  original  employers, 
26%  have  changed  employers  once  and  12%  twice.  The  average 
median  yearly  increase  in  salary  for  the  girls  has  been  $56.80." 

"Probably  95  will  be  graduated  this  year,  and  the  business 
houses  here  are  offering  places  to  them  now." 

It  has  not  been  hard  for  such  a  school  to  gain  the  hearty  sup- 
port of  the  commercial  organizations  of  the  city.  Many  of  the 
members  of  the  faculty  are  members  of  the  local  Board  of  Trade. 
Community  interests  are  thus  made  school  interests  to  the  mutual 
benefit  of  both. 
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Some  of  the  features  of  the  new  building  are  illustrative  of 
the  working  plan  of  the  school  organization.  Separate  studj-rooms 
are  provided  for  subject  study  where  pupils  may,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  subject  teacher,  prepare  lessons  and  do  work  in 
that  subject.  On  the  supposition  that  home-making  is  part  of 
the  business  woman's  education  as  well  as  is  proficiency  along 
business  lines,  all  girls  are  trained  in  the  fundamentals  of  hy- 
giene, cooking,  and  sewing.  All  boys  are  required  to  take  courses 
in  hygiene  and  elementary  science.  Two  gymnasiums  are  pro- 
vided, one  for  boys,  and  one  for  girls,  so  arranged  that  they  can 
be  thrown  into  one  for  social  functions.  A  system  of  shower 
baths  and  dressing  rooms  provides  for  the  cleanliness  of  pupils,  and 
gymnasium  instructors  insist  that  every  pupil  in  the  school  shall 
have  at  least  one  shower  bath  each  week.  An  auditorium  of  modern 
design  with  a  seating  capacity  of  1600,  a  large  stage  fully  equipped 
with  moving  picture  and  stereopticon  apparatus;  sound  proof 
rooms  for  typewriting;  a  color  scheme  for  the  scientific  blending 
of  light  in  each  room  and  corridor;  a  lunch  room  with  tables  ac- 
commodating 800  pupils;  a  domestic  science  department  with  a 
complete  gas  range  for  each  girl  in  the  class,  and  a  model  dining- 
room  where  she  may  learn  the  essentials  of  table  service;  rooms 
for  sewing  and  cutting;  scientific  laboratories  and  class  rooms 
for  the  study  of  the  commercial  chemistry  and  physics ;  seventy- 
two  recitation  and  study  rooms,  forty-three  rooms  for  offices,  sup- 
plies, lockers,  laboratories,  and  storage,  a  dozen  large  sanitary 
lavatories,  and  fire-proof  construction  throughout  are  some  of  the 
features  of  this  new  building. 

A  glance  at  the  course  of  study  shows  English  as  the  most  im- 
portant. Every  pupil  must  pursue  the  study  of  English  five  pe- 
riods each  week  for  the  entire  four  years,  which  is  from  75  to  100 
hours  more  work  in  that  subject  than  is  required  of  pupils  in  the 
other  high  schools.  A  perfect  mastery  of  the  spelling  of  the  words 
of  ordinary  business  English  is  required,  and  the  department  of 
English  has  collected  its  own  special  list.  Special  courses  in  ad- 
vertising and  news  writing  are  offered  in  addition  to  the  regular 
courses.  Local  history  and  industries,  physical  geography  based 
upon  Springfield  as  a  manufacturing  center,  civic  duties  and 
problems,  domestic  science  and  hygiene,  come  in  for  a  share  of 
the  pupils'  attention.     Bookkeeping,   accounting,  filing  systems. 
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office  practice,  banking,  arithmetic,  stenography,  typewriting,  and 
law  keep  the  pupils'  time  well  occupied.  All  of  these  are  taught 
with  community  demands  and  needs  in  view.  The  motto  in  all 
departments  is  Emerson's  saying,  ''There  is  one  best  way  to  do 
anything,"  and  that  one  best  way  is  sought  by  instructor  and 
pupil. 

The  very  atmosphere  of  the  class  room  gives  one  the  impression 
of  that  spirit  of  business  and  serious  aim  which  pervades  the  school. 
Few,  indeed,  are  the  unprepared  lessons.  When  one  learns  that  ful- 
ly one-third  of  the  pupils  are  at  work  in  various  business  offices  of 
the  city  part  of  each  day,  and  that  the  total  earnings  of  such 
pupils  for  the  school  year  exceed  $15,000,  this  esprit  de  corps  is 
understood  in  a  small  measure  at  least. 

To  such  an  extent  do  local  firms  depend  upon  filling  vacancies 
from  the  graduates  of  the  school  that  an  average  of  70^  of  each 
graduating  class  is  already  at  work  even  before  their  diplomas 
have  been  presented  to  them.  In  order  to  meet  this  demand,  the 
courses  are  so  arranged  in  the  senior  year  that  credit  in  ofiice  prac- 
tice is  given  towards  graduation  to  such  pupils  as  have  positions 
offered  them  three  months  prior  to  graduation. 

The  ''loafer"  or  the  "would  be  sport"  soon  finds  himself  in  an 
alien  environment  in  this  school,  and  either  catches  the  spirit  or 
seeks  greener  pastures  and  more  quiet  waters.  The  many  social  ac- 
tivities and  organizations  usually  found  in  high  schools  today  are 
few  in  number  in  this  school,  and  confined  exclusively  to  those 
which  co-ordinate  the  schools  and  the  community.  An  honor  roll 
of  graduates  is  kept  in  the  ofiice,  and  the  student  body  is  informed 
from  time  to  time  of  the  achievements  of  the  alumni.  An  honor 
roll  of  pi^pils  is  also  announced  in  public  assembly  once  each 
quarter,  the  names  of  all  pupils  who  have  not  been  tardy  once, 
and  whose  recitation  grade  is  between  80  and  90%  finding  a  place 
thereon.  The  school  is  noted  for  the  small  percentage  of  absence 
and  tardiness  marks. 

"How  do  you  secure  such  a  spirit  of  work  and  inspire  such 
seriousness  of  purpose  ?"  is  the  query  most  frequently  on  the  lips 
of  visitors. 

The  reply  of  Principal  Ellis  to  that  query  throws  another  light 
upon  the  working  plan  of  this  school  that  is  "different." 

"Every  pupil  knows,"  said  he,  "from  the  day  he  enters,  that 
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some  day  I  shall  be  asked  by  some  business  man  to  recommend 
him  or  her  for  a  position.  He  knows  that  I  shall  tell  the  truth 
about  him.  He  knows,  too,  that  each  of  his  teachers  in  his  senior 
year  will  be  asked  the  following  questions  about  him :  Is  he  a  good 
speller  ?  Is  he  self-reliant  ?  Is  he  courteous  ?  Is  he  trustworthy  ? 
Is  he  doing  his  best?  and  that  upon  a  favorable  reply  to  these 
questions  will  rest  his  recommendation  for  a  position."  Under 
such  conditions  the  problem  of  discipline  and  of  shirking  work  is 
almost  eliminated. 

Like  all  good  organizers,  and  men  with  a  vision,  Mr.  Ellis  has 
gathered  around  him  a  group  of  men  and  women  teachers  who 
apply  his  doctrine  and  strive  to  make  the  pupil  realize  that  the 
school  is  for  the  pupil  primarily.  One  would  go  far  to  find  a  more 
devoted  and  loyal  group  of  men  and  women  than  those  composing 
the  faculty  of  the  school  that  is  "different." 

The  claim  is  not  made  by  Principal  Ellis  that  the  course  of 
study  or  the  subjects  pursued  or  even  the  aim  of  the  High  School 
of  Commerce  is  new  or  different  from  those  of  other  schools  of 
similar  name  throughout  the  country.  The  great  claim  of  this 
school  to  the  title  of  "The  school  that  is  different,"  is  that  in  re- 
sults attained,  in  the  spirit  in  which  the  work  is  done,  and  in  the 
adaptation  of  its  courses  to  local  conditions,  it  has  better  fulfilled 
its  mission  in  the  community  than  any  other  school  of  similar 

type. 

Closely  linked  with  the  business  life  of  the  community  as  it  is, 
the  school  has  not  neglected  its  duty  to  the  home  and  the  social 
group.  Realizing  that  motion  pictures  have  become  the  great 
source  of  amusement  for  many  children  and  parents.  Principal 
Ellis  has  inaugurated  a  series  of  motion  picture  entertainments 
free  to  the  school  children  of  the  city  in  the  afternoon,  and  open 
to  the  public  at  large  in  the  evening  upon  payment  of  an  admis- 
sion fee  of  five  cents.  At  these  entertainments  are  given  the  finest 
films  obtainable  upon  subjects  possessing  distinct  educational 
value.  A  short  explanatory  talk  precedes  each  entertainment, 
that  the  films  may  be  easily  comprehended  and  two  hours  of  high 
class  amusement  is  given. 

The  aim  striven  for  is  to  create  an  appreciation  of  the  best  in 
motion  pictures,  to  raise  the  standard  of  demand,  and  to  provide 
a  place  where  the  community  may  procure  its  pleasure  amid  the 
best  environment,  and  in  the  greatest  comfort  possible. 
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The  school  in  this  way  has  been  furnishing  from  1600  to  2000 
people  of  the  community  weekly  with  clean,  artistic,  wholesome^ 
entertaining  and  instructive  ^^movies." 

A  visit  to  the  school  at  work,  the  study  of  its  particular  methods, 
and  the  canvass  of  the  local  business  men  would  seem  to  warrant 
the  assertion  that  in  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  has  found  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  fitting  edu- 
cation to  community  needs  at  least,  and  therein,  after  all,  may  lie 
the  essence  of  the  difference  between  it  and  most  other  secondary 
schools  whose  aim  has  not  yet  been  realized. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

Headmaster  Thomas  Stockham  Baker,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  Tower  School, 
Port  Deposit,  Maryland,  has  made  some  trenchant  remarks  upon  The 
War  and  Education,  which  appeared  first  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  and  afterward  in  a  neat  reprint  in  pamphlet  form.  We  present 
herewith  some  liberal  quotations  from  this  reprint  in  view  of  its  vigor, 
discriminating  insight  and  helpful  suggestiveness.  After  tracing  the 
probable  effects  of  the  war  on  education  in  England,  France  and  Ger- 
many Mr.  Baker  says :  "The  United  States  will  gain  increased  impor- 
tance in  finance  and  commerce,  and  possibly  also  in  international  pol- 
itics, as  a  result  of  the  war.  Will  it  gain  in  intellectual  importance? 
Are  we  capable  of  seizing  this  opportunity  to  make  American  learn- 
ing secure  an  international  significance  ?  Are  the  conditions  of  Amer- 
can  education  such  that  we  can  become  pre-eminent  in  research?  We 
have  more  than  enough  universities  to  achieve  great  results.  There 
is  no  lack  of  opportunities  to  do  important  things  in  science.  There 
are  eminent  scholars  scattered  through  our  universities,  who  are  a 
source  of  real  inspiration,  but  it  is  very  much  to  be  doubted  if  Amer- 
ica is  now  in  a  position  to  do  the  work  of  the  European  scholars.  The 
greatness  of  our  country  up  to  the  present  has  not  consisted  in  the 
achievements  of  its  learned  men.  Most  of  the  great  minds  in  this 
country  have  been  employed  in  practical  affairs,  in  bringing  to  the 
surface  and  utilizing  and  combining  our  natural  resources.  The  prizes 
have  gone  to  the  men  with  executive  genius.  Pure  scholarship  has 
not  had  a  very  large  place  in  the  Americanos  scheme  of  things.  The 
American  university,  as  an  institution  organized  for  the  pursuit  of 
advanced  studies,  has  been  in  existence  for  hardly  a  generation. 

"Moreover,  our  system  of  education  has  been  moulded,  and  possibly 
hampered,  by  practical  ideals.  Our  country  is  not  yet  ready  to  assume 
the  position  of  a  ^first-class  power'  in  the  realm  of  scholarship,  be- 
cause there  is  a  lack  of  men  who  desire  to  be  scholars.  The  business 
life  of  America  is  too,  engrossing  to  allow  large  numbers  of  men  to 
devote  their  lives  to  research. 

"Learning  is  further  hampered  in  this  country  by  the  nature  of  the 
work  that  is  done  in  most  schools.  To  be  sure,  the  great  names  in  the 
world  of  science  are  associated  with  the  higher  institutions,  but  the 
eminent  scholars  would  not  have  been  possible  if  their  preliminary 
training  had  not  been  sound  and  if  they  had  not  been  bred  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  learning.  At  this  juncture  everything  cries  out  for  better 
school  work;  for  a  cessation  of  the  sentimental  notions  of  making 
things  easy  for  students ;  for  intenser  methods  of  teaching. 

"If  great  scientific  achievements  were  the  result  of  intrepid  think- 
ing, instead  of  patient  and  long^pontinued  study,  it  is  quite  possible 
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that  America  would  soon  become  the  home  of  a  race  of  brilliant  in- 
vestigators, but  the  national  temperament  is  almost  a  hindrance  to 
research.  There  is  too  much  restlessness,  too  much  haste,  too  much 
anxiety  to  achieve  quick  results  to  make  it  easy  for  the  average  Amer- 
ican student  to  content  himself  with  the  rather  abstract  results  that 
come  to  the  scholar.  Most  of  the  big  prizes  that  have  fallen  to  Amer- 
icans have  been  gained  by  their  boldness  in  seizing  upon  the  material 
possibilities  of  their  surroundings  and  their  enterprise  in  exploiting 
these  opportunities. 

He  H:  4:  9ic  ^ 

"The  war  will  probably  not  improve  American  scholarship;  then 
are  many  reasons  for  believing  that  we  shall  enter  upon  a  period  of 
industiialism  when  the  struggle  is  over.  The  unprecedented  destruc- 
tion ol  property  which  has  taken  place  has  created,  so  to  speak,  an  im- 
mense vacuum  which  will  have  to  be  filled  from  many  quarters.  Amer- 
ica will,  of  course,  have  a  share  in  this  rehabilitation.  During  a  period 
of  commercial  expansion,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  unprac- 
tical features  of  education  will  receive  much  attention.  Vocational 
training  will  occupy  the  thoughts  of  teachers,  and  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  management  of  school  systems,  more  completely  than 
ever  before. 

•jC  SfS  «|C  ^  vjC 

"It  would  seem  to  be  a  most  appropriate  time  to  take  stock  of  the 
methods  of  education.  We  find  confusion  in  almost  everything  that 
has  to  do  with  the  American  schools,  colleges  and  universities.  There  is 
great  indefiniteness  with  respect  to  standards;  there  is  a  waste  of  ef- 
fort, and,  as  a  result,  great  waste  of  money  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
half-dozen  institutions  are  doing  the  work  that  might  be  done  more 
effectively  by  one ;  in  many  of  the  colleges  there  is  a  most  unbecoming 
craze  for  numbers,  which  has  produced  a  weakening  of  the  standards 
which  should  be  required  of  candidates  for  admission  to  these  institu- 
tions. These  unfortunate  and  wasteful  conditions  cannot  be  corrected 
by  any  scheme  of  quick  readjustment,  but  the  time  is  certainly  at 
hand  when  we  should  begin  to-  change  some  of  the  most  glaring  mis- 
takes in  our  methods.  It  is  not  possible  to' wipe  out  of  existence  the 
scores  of  unnecessary  schools  and  colleges,  but  if  the  public  were  more 
completely  informed  as  to  what  the  different  institutions  are  accom- 
plishing, what  their  standards  of  scholarship  and  what  their  real  aims 
are,  some  of  the  abuses  which  are  most  deplorable  would  disappear. 

The  pressing  need  is  for  a  strong  centralized  authority  which  will 
have  the  power  to  create  adequate  standards  for  testing  the  work  of  the 
various  educational  institutions;  will  have  the  authority  to  examine 
these  schools  and  colleges  and  to  make  known  to  the  public,  without 
any  reservation,  just  what  they  are  accomplishing.  The  greatest  possi- 
ble publicity,  and  some  more  tangible  methods  of  estimating  what  is 
good  and  what  is  bad,  would  benefit  every  department  of  education. 
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In  whose  hands  should  this  authority  be  placed  is  a  question  that  could 
be  decided  without  great  difficulty.  It  would  be  the  obvious  thing  to 
expand  the  present  Bureau  of  Education  into  an  institution  whose 
commands  would  have  to  be  obeyed  and  whose  judgments  would  be 
accepted  as  final.  The  present  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation might  become  a  Cabinet  officer ;  in  any  case,  his  influence  should 
become  much  more  positive  and  direct  than  it  is  at  present. 

"The  creation  of  a  Minister  of  Education  with  the  power  of  enforc- 
ing some  definite  standards  would  not  bring  an  educational  millen- 
nium at  once.  It  would  not  do  away  with  the  thousand  and  one  col- 
leges that  are  attempting  to  do  the  work  of  the  universities,  with  in- 
sufficient equipment  of  libraries  and  laboratories  and  inadequately 
prepared  men.  It  would  not  wipe  out  of  existence  the  host  of  small 
sectarian  and  other  colleges  which  are  kept  alive  with  great  difficulty 
for  sentimental  reasons,  and  whose  work  could  be  done  more  effective- 
ly by  stronger  institutions.  These  reforms  could  not  be  accomplished 
at  once,  but  by  pointing  out  the  limitations  of  these  different  classes 
of  institutions,  it  would  show  a  way  of  correcting  some  of  their  abuses. 
Its  work  with  the  secondary  schools  could  probably  be  of  even  greater 
importance  by  classifying  them  according  to  their  efficiency  and  by 
defining  more  accurately  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  different  classes 
of  schools.  In  short,  the  province  of  such  a  strong  central  authority 
would  be  at  first  to  introduce  order  into  our  badly  confused  system  of 
education. 

"The  many  advantages  which  would  arise  from  such  a  reorganization 
would  show  themselves  not  only  in  the  form  of  better  teaching  in  the 
schools  and  colleges  and  more  economical  administration,  but  it  would 
make  possible  greater  achievements  in  the  field  of  research.  In  time 
the  number  of  first-rate  American  scholars  will  increase,  the  scientific 
achievements  of  prime  importance  will  grow.  The  intelligence  and 
independence  of  thought  of  the  American  student  is  such  that  he  must 
accomplish  great  things  when  he  finds  himself  in  surroundings  where 
good  scholarship  is  recognized  and  appreciated.^^ 


Dr.  Franklin  B.  Dyer,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Boston,  Mass., 
in  a  "Foreword''  upon  a  circular  of  "Questions  on  Teaching''  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement 
and  which  has  been  sent  to  the  teachers  of  that  city,  makes  the  follow- 
ing very  helpful  suggestions: 

"There  is  no  effective  way  of  improving  the  teaching  of  our  schools 
except  as  the  teachers  themselves  feel  the  jieed  of  self-improvement. 
Fortunately,  there  are  few  teachers  who  do  not  desire  to  improve  in 
school  room  efficiency  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  art  of 
teaching.    The  first  step  towards  improvement  is  a  rigid  self-exami- 
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nation  through  which  each  one  may  see  himself  as  he  is,  in  the  light 
of  what  he  should  be.  After  such  an  examination,  every  conscientious 
teacher  will  put  forth  a  strenuous  effort  to  strengthen  the  weak  places 
in  his  character  and  professional  work.  After  considerable  corre- 
spondence with  many  who  have  given  much  thought  to  the  art  of 
teaching,  the  following  study  has  been  prepared  with  the  hope  that  it 
will  prove  of  value  to  teachers  for  the  purpose  of  self-examination  and 
self-improvement.  If  each  one  of  us  will  subject  himself  to  a  rigid 
self  criticism  in  the  light  of  this  inquiry,  it  is  probable  that  it  will  be 
of  greater  benefit  to  the  children  of  this  city  than  any  material  thing 
that  could  be  done  for  the  schools.  It  is  hoped  that  no  one,  from  the 
temporary  teacher  to  the  superintendent,  will  feel  that  this  is  not 
meant  for  him.    'If  each  one  mends  one,  all  will  be  amended.^  ^' 

The  questions  which  follow  this  "Foreword^^  are  so  searching  and 
suggestive  that  we  propose  to  reproduce  them  in  full  in  a  succession 
of  brief  paragraphs  beginning  here  and  continued  in  this  department 
in  successive  numbers  of  Education".  They  were  prepared  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  on  a  plan  for  promoting  teachers  in  Boston  on 
the  basis  of  merit. 

The  first  section  relates  to 

I.     PERSONAL  CHARACTEEISTICS, 

1.  Is  my  personal  appearance  as  good  as  I  can  make  it? 

2.  Am  I  careful  to  keep  myself  is  as  good  physical  health  as  possi- 
ble? 

3.  Is  my  mien  natural  and  sincere  rather  than  affected  or  assumed  ? 

4.  What  mannerisms  have  I  that  can  be  overcome  ? 

5.  Is  my  voice  well  modulated? 

6.  Is  my  speech  so  well  enunciated  that  I  am  easily  understood  by 
the  pupils? 

7.  How  do  I  know  that  my  use  of  English  is  worthy  of  the  mother 
tongue  ? 

8.  What  traits  are  there  in  my  disposition  which  I  should  hold  in 
check  ? 

Later  will  follow  II.  Ability  as  a  Teacher,  the  questions  under 
which  are  divided  into  1.  Management  of  the  Room;  2.  Manage- 
ment of  the  Class;  and  3.     Teaching  the  Lesson. 


The  needless  sacrifice  of  thirty  precious,  young  lives,  under  most 
pathetic  conditions, — with  their  helpless  and  agonized  parents  look- 
ing on, — when  a  schoolhouse,  of  faulty  construction,  burned  recently 
in  Peabody,  Mass.,  has  led  to  a  vigorous  investigation  of  schoolhouse 
conditions  throughout  the  East.     We  not  only  hope  but  vehemently 
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urge  tliat  every  official  who  reads  this  paragraph  will  assume  the  per- 
sonal responsibility  of  investigating  the  conditions  in  the  schools  of 
his  town  or  city,  and,  if  they  are  not  right,  take  steps  to  make  them 
right,  as  a  direct  result  of  this  sobering  catastrophe.  This  will  be  the 
only  good  that  can  well  come  out  of  it.  It  will  not  restore  those  dear 
children  to  their  parents ;  but  it  may  possibly  be  the  means  of  prevent- 
ing similar  awful  afflictions  to  other  parents.  Such  losses  are  irrepar- 
able and  inexcusable.  If  vast  sums  of  money  or  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  precious  gems  were  stored  in  a  public  building  they  would 
be  guarded  by  all  the  protecting  devices  that  human  ingenuity  could 
think  of  and  watched  with  jealous  solicitude.  Are  our  beloved  sons 
and  daughters  less  precious,  that  we  allow  them  to  be  penned  up  in 
fire-traps  with  in-swinging  doors,  inflammable  floorings  and  parti- 
tions, and  stairways  that  end  in  narrow  halls  before  blank  walls? 

Every  teacher  should  think,  and  think  hard,  about  the  conditions' 
surrounding  her  precious  charges.  Every  superintendent  should  con- 
sider it  his  supreme  official  duty  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  his  school 
board  any  recommendations  that  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  school 
houses  under  his  charge,  safe  and  sanitary.  Every  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, should  put  safet}^  above  every  other  consideration,  includ- 
ing economy  and  the  ambition  for  efficiency.  And  every  father 
and  mother  with  a  child  at  school  should  visit  the  school  on  a 
tour  of  inspection  and  personally  see  to  it  that  the  officials  to  whose 
care  their  precious  children  are  committed  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  time  during  five  days  in  the  week,  are  doing  their  full  duty  in  re- 
gard to  those  conditions  of  health  and  safety  which  can  be  attained 
by  careful  thought,  planning,  and  the  expenditure  of  money.  "Safety 
First"  should  be  the  motto  over  the  front  door  of  every  school  house. 
Is  it  up  over  your  children's  schoolhouse  door? 


It  is  claimed  that  "the  education  of  the  cripples  of  America  has 
been  so  neglected  that  only  three  superintendents  of  public  instruc- 
tion of  the  forty-eight  states  represented  by  the  galaxy  of  stars  on 
our  flag  could  give  any  information  as  to  the  number  of  crippled  chil- 
dren in  their  respective  states  that  were  eligible  to  attend  school  and 
the  number  that  were  unable  to  attend  on  account  of  physical  or  fi- 
nancial shortness;  that  your  state  constitution  says  that  all  children 
of  mental  power  shall  have  an  opportunity  to,  receive  an  education, 
and  that  money  is  collected  as  taxes  for  that  purpose ;  that  the  crippled 
children  alone  are  virtually  robbed  of  their  pro  rata  of  this  school  tax ; 
that  an  expert  statistician  of  New  York  has  estimated  that  there 
are  approximately  3,500  crippled  persons  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
21  years  to  every  million  people  in  the  United  States,  which  means 
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that  there  are  more  than  350,000  crippled  children  in  this  country; 
that  there  was  the  sum  of  $700,000,000  expended  in  this  nation 
last  year  for  education,  with  an  additional  $100,000,000  for  the  care 
of  the  feeble-minded ;  that  Germany,  England,  France,  Italy,  Norway, 
Sweden  and  many  other  European  countries  have  long  since  learned 
that  it  is  cheaper  from  the  economic  viewpoint  as  well  as  humanita- 
rian to  educate  the  cripples  to  the  degree  that  they  are  self-supporting 
and  independent." 


The  prizes  offered  by  the  National  Education  Association  Committee 
on  Thrift  include  a  first  prize  of  $750.00,  a  second  prize  of  $250.00 
and  a  third  prize  of  $100.00  for  essays  on  Thrift  to  be  written  by 
adults.  This  is  entirely  separate  from  the  prizes  offered  to  children 
as  referred  to  in  the  last  number  of  Education.  Persons  intending  to 
compete  for  these  prizes  must  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Association 
of  their  intention  to  do  so,  not  later  than  December  1st  and  the  essays 
must  be  ready  not  later  than  March  1st,  1916. 
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England's  Commandeered  Schools. — The  first  public  act  in  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  his  office  by  the  new  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  Mr.  Henderson,  was  a  statement  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  to  the  number  of  elementary  school  buildings  which  have  been 
commandeered  for  military  purposes  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
Over  a  thousand  school  houses  in  England  and  Wales  have  been^  re- 
quired out  of  a  total  of  21,000.  At  the  same  time  there  has  been 
almost  complete  arrest  of  building  operations  both  in  the  erection  of 
new  schools  and  the  enlargement  or  improvement  of  existing  prem- 
ises ;  although  the  number  of  school  places  affected  and  the  number  of 
children  displaced  are  not  stated,  common  observation  shows  that  the 
school  buildings  which  have  been  taken  are  the  best  and  often  the 
largest. 

Child- Welfare  Work  in  Bradford. — The  Bradford  municipal 
maternity  and  child-welfare  scheme  was  advanced  recently  by  the 
formal  opening  of  the  infants^  department;  the  children's  clinic,  and 
the  children's  special  hospital — the  antenatal  clinic  and  maternity 
home  having  been  opened  last  March.  The  infants'  department,  in- 
cludes the  infant  consultations  and  hospital  and  milk  depot ;  the  chil- 
dren's clinic  has  two  branches  of  work — the  supervision  of  the  chil- 
dren from  a  year  old  until  school  age,  and  the  supervision  of  young 
people  from  the  school-leaving  age  up  to  the  age  of  16,  when  they 
come  under  the  national  insurance  act ;  the  children's  special  hospital 
is  for  the  treatment  of  all  kinds  of  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  throat  and 
nose. 

The  Bradford  education  committee  has  also  established  a  residential 
school  for  blind  children  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $40,000.  This 
school  completes  a  scheme  whereby  children,  when  they  have  finished 
their  school  course,  will  be  drafted  into  the  Bradford  Eoyal  Institute 
for  the  blind  and  there  trained  in  useful  pursuits  until  they  reach  the 
age  of  21,  from  which  time  they  will  be  admitted  to  the  benefits  of 
the  institution  and  assisted  to  earn  money  for  themselves. 

Norway  is  noted  for  its  ample  provision  of  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools,  and  schools  for  industrial  training  which  maintain  and 
develop  the  arts  characteristic  of  the  nation;  in  particular  work  in 
metals  and  wood,  and  the  feminine  industries  of  embroidery  and  lace 
work.  Recently  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  need  of  training 
for  agriculture,  although  Norway  has  a  comparatively  small  propor- 
tion of  productive  soil,  25  per  cent,  as  against  80  per  cent,  in  Den- 
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mark.  It  is  estimated  that  less  than  four  per  cent,  even  of  the  pro- 
ductive land  of  Norway  is  under  full  cultivation;  as  a  consequence 
of  the  recent  agitation  of  this  subject,  measures  have  been  taken  to 
establish  agricultural  schools  at  selected  centers  and  to  interest  farm- 
ers in  improved  methods  and  implements  of  agriculture  by  means  of 
lectures  and  demonstrations. 

French  Commercial  and  Agricultural  Commission. — Under 
the  presidency  of  the  chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
city  of  Nantes,  a  commercial  and  agricultural  commission  has  been 
established  with  the  object  ol  encouraging  in  every  possible  way  the 
creation  of  new  industries  in  that  region.  A  special  study  will  be 
made  as  to  the  possibility  of  translating  the  manufactures  hitherto 
carried  on  in  those  northern  provinces  that  are  now  in  the  enemy 
hands.  For  the  development  of  commercial  and  technical  education 
separate  chemical,  commercial,  and  agricultural  institutes  will  be 
formed  at  Nantes. 

With  respect  to  the  notion  that  the  belligerents  should  exclude 
from  their  schools  the  language  and  literature  of  their  enemies  a 
French  writer  says :  ^'However  happy  we  may  suppose  the  issue  of  the 
war,  we  cannot  expect  to  erase  from  the  map  of  the  world  countries 
using  the  German  language.  We  can  neither  exterminate  nor  treat 
as  a  negligible  quantity  some  80  million  individuals  who  speak  Ger- 
man. All  those  who  have  had  to  endure  the  horrors  of  military  occu- 
pation have  been  astonished  to  hear  the  German  officers  and  numerous 
sub-officers  and  even  private  soldiers  speaking  French,  while  the  diffi- 
culty our  English  friends  find  in  expressing  themselves  in  our  lan- 
guage has  sometimes  given  rise  to  unfortunate  incidents.  The  fact  is 
the  Germans  are  profoundly  impressed  with  two  truths  of  an  ele- 
mentary order,  namely,  that  to  know  one^s  enemy  well  is  to  have  begun 
to  conquer  him,  and  that  the  language  of  a  people  is  the  key  to  their 
national  condition. 

A  College  in  China. — The  manner  in  which  American  influences 
have  penetrated  China  is  indicated  by  the  number  of  leading  men  who 
are  graduates  of  the  Canton  Christian  College.  The  value  of  this 
institution  is  recognized  by  a  letter  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
college  by  the  Civil  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Kwangtung,  accom- 
panying a  contribution  of  $1,000  as  a  token  of  his  appreciation  of  the 
work.  In  his  letter  the  Governor  says:  "The  Canton  Christian  col- 
lege is  a  crown,  as  it  were,  of  South  China,  having  taught  and  educa- 
ted many  talented  scholars." 

A.  T.  S. 


Book   Notices 

INDIAN  LEGENDS.  By  Marion  Foster  Washburne.  Illustrated  by 
Frederick  Richardson.  Cloth,  144  pages.  Price  45  cents.  Eand  McNally 
&  Company,  Chicago  and  New  York. 

There  are  few  Indian  legends  which  do  not  have  in  them  a  depth  of 
meaning  greater  than  appears  in  the  majority  of  stories  which  find  their 
way  straight  to  the  child  mind  and  heart.  The  seven  myths  which  have 
been  gathered  by  Marion  Foster  Washburne  into  one  volume,  for  sixth 
and  seventh  grade  pupils,  reach  down  to  the  foundation  of  being  and  re- 
veal the  primitive  life  of  a  very  early  day.  Our  world  of  today  would 
be  the  poorer  had  not  these  quaint  legends,  which  for  centuries  have 
been  repeated  by  father  to  son  in  the  tepee,  been  culled  from  their  lips 
and  preserved  in  this  permanent  form  for  generations  of  red  and  white 
men  yet  to  come. 

ENUNCIATION  AND  ARTICULATION.  By  Ella  M.  Boyce.  (Revised 
Edition).     12  mo.,  cloth,  90  pages.     Price  30  cents.     Ginn  &  Company. 

"Enunciation  and  Articulation"  supplies  practical  exercises  designed 
to  train  the  organs  of  hearing  to  acuteness,  and  the  organs  of  speech  to 
accuracy.  The  exercises  have  recently  been  re-edited  with  the  most 
painstaking  care,  and  thoroughly  revised  in  the  light  of  critical  com- 
ments from  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  so  that  they  now  rep- 
resent the  most  up-to-date,  fully  tested  theory  and  practice  in  correc- 
tive and  formative  phonics.  The  book  is  intended  not  mei-ely  for  gram- 
mar schools  but  also  to  furnish  training  for  public  speaking  for  pupils 
in  high  and  normal  schools. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  EUROPE.  Volume  II.  By  Edwin  G. 
Cooley. 

This  volume  gives  an  account  of  the  observations  and  experiences  of 
the  author  during  the  winter  of  1913-14.  A  previous  investigation,  de- 
scribed in  an  earlier  volume,  was  devoted  chiefly  to  the  investigation  of 
commercial  and  industrial  schools  in  Germany,  Austria  and  Switzerland. 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago  has  given  considerable  attention 
for  many  years  to  the  subject  of  vocational  education,  and  decided  to 
supplement  the  earlier  investigation  by  a  study  of  agricultural  schools  of 
lower  grade.  The  author  accordingly  visited  England,  Ireland,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark  and  Germany,  and  gives  the  results  of  his  observations 
in  this  volume.  He  also  studied  the  supplemental  welfare  work  for  young 
people  in  attendance  at  vocational  schools,  and  observed  as  closely  as 
possible  the  systems  of  control  and  supervision  of  vocational  schools  em- 
ployed in  the  countries  visited. 
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PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY.  By  A.  M.  Harding,  A.  M.  (Chicago),  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Mathematics,  University  of  Arkansas,  and  J.  S.  Tur- 
ner, B.  A.  (Cantab.),  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  University  of  Arkansas. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    Price  $1.10  net  with  tables;  90  cents  without  tables. 

Ten  Points  of  Superiority :  An  Introductory  chapter  on  Plane  Geom- 
etry which  serves  as  a  connecting  link  between  these  subjects — The  six 
trigonometric  functions  are  introduced  two  at  a  time,  not  "fired"  at  the 
student  all  in  a  bunch — The  practical  side  of  the  subject  is  emphasized 
at  the  outset  and  the  interest  of  the  student  is  aroused — Examples  re- 
quiring four-figure  tables  of  natural  functions — The  treatment  of  trian- 
gles comes  in  its  proper  place  and  is  not  left  until  the  student  has  lost  all 
interest  in  the  subject — The  student  need  not  be  familiar  with  thei  use 
of  logarithms.  A  very  complete  treatment  is  included  in  the  text — ^Rep-^ 
resentation  of  the  trigonometric  functions  by  lines — For  every  process 
there  is  an  Illustrative  example — The  completeness  and  clearness  of  the 
proofs — Sets  of  miscellaneous  exercises  are  inserted  at  the  ends  of  the 
chapters. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE.  By  Leo  Burgersteine,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  (Vienna). 
Translated  by  Beatrice  L.  Stevenson  and  Anna  L.  Von  Der  Osten.  With 
43  diagrams  and  illustrations.     Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.     Price  $1.00  net. 

With  German  thoroughness  this  little  volume  considers  in  detail  the 
schoolhouse,  its  site,  planning  and  erection,  lighting,  ventilation,  heating 
class  rooms  and  equipment,  other  rooms,  grounds,  and  facilities  of  the 
school;  also  the  hygiene  of  instruction,  number  of  pupils  and  curricu- 
lum, the  hygiene  of  different  school  subjects,  homework,  examinations, 
school  diseases  and  medical  inspection,  etc.  This  volume  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  school  principals  and  especially  should  it  be  studied  by  com- 
mittees who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  erecting  new  school 
buildings. 

EDUCATIONAL  HYGIENE,  from  the  pre-school  period  to  the  univer- 
sity. Edited  by  Louis  W.  Rapeer,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Education,  Penn- 
sylvania State  College.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

This  is  a  very  comprehensive  treatment  of  a  most  important  sub- 
ject, which  has  rapidly  developed  in  the  popular  consciousness  in  the 
past  ten  or  fifteen  years.  The  author  claims  in  fact  that  this  subject  con- 
stitutes "a  new  science"  which  is  broad  in  scope,  covering  as  it  does  the 
five  divisions:  medical  supervision,  physical  education,  school  sanitation, 
the  teaching  of  hj'^giene,  and  the  hygiene  of  instruction."  The  volume 
contains  more  than  six  hundred  pages  and  presents  the  cream  of  what 
has  been  written  by  leading  experts  in  these  various  lines  of  research  in 
the  past  ten  years  or  more.  There  are  many  illustrations,  charts,  dia- 
grams, indexes  and  appendices,  making  a  complete  and  satisfactory 
treatise  of  the  subject,  as  viewed  from  the  American  standpoint. 
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MEISTALLY  DEFECTIVE  CHILDREN.  By  Alfred  Binet  and  Th.  Si- 
mon, M.  D.,  New  York.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     Price  $1.00  net. 

Tliis  original  and  valuable  book  has  been  translated  into  English 
by  W.  B.  Drummond,  with  an  appendix  containing  the  Binet-Simon 
tests  of  intelligence  by  Margaret  Drummond,  while  the  introduction  is  by 
Prof.  Alexander  Darroch  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  The  careful 
study  of  these  tests  will  be  helpful  to  every  teacher  and  keep  not  a  few 
from  unconscious  errors  in  dealing  with  defective  children.  It  is  time, 
as  the  authors  well  say  in  closing  that  "methods  of  scientific  precision 
be  introduced  into  all  educational  work,  to  carry  everywhere  good  sense 
and  light."  By  long,  careful,  wide  experimentation  they  established  a 
unit  of  intelligence  for  children  to  say  seven  or  eight,  or  ten,  years/  of 
age.  '  Sets  of  questions  were  then  compiled  which  normal  children  of 
each  year  could  answer.  By  these  tests,  in  a  few  moments,  it  can  be 
determined  where  each  child  belongs.  A  defective  of  twelve  years  is 
usually  no  more  advanced  than  a  normal  child  of  nine.  The  authors 
have  done  the  teaching  profession  a  real  service. 

RUEAL  LIFE  AND  THE  RURAL  SCHOOL.  By  Joseph  Kennedy, 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Education  in  the  University  of  North  Dakota. 
American  Book  Co.     Price  80  cents. 

There  has  been  such  a  flood  of  books  of  late  on  rural  conditions, 
rural  churches,  and  rural  schools,  that  one  takes  up  a  fresh  volume  with 
a  thought  to  Solomon's  proverb.  Yet  Professor  Joseph  Kennedy,  Dean 
of  Teachers'  College,  University,  North  Dakota,  has  just  published  an- 
other such  a  volume. 

The  book  compels  attention.  It  is  a  message  from  a  man  who  for 
more  than  thirty  years  has  been  busily  concerned  in  the  problems  he  dis- 
cusses. He  has  been  a  farmer's  boy  and  he  knows  the  heart  of  the  coun- 
try boy.  He  knows  the  rural  problem.  He  has  taught  in  every  grade 
of  school  from  the  "District  School"  up  to  the  University.  Professor 
Kennedy  is  versed  in  his  subject,  sane  in  his  treament,  and  sound  in  his 
conclusions.  His  style  is  not  that  of  the  anatomist  merely;  he  makes 
his  subject  live  and  alive.    There  is  not  a  dull  page  from  start  to  finish. 

Taking  President  Roosevelt's  "Rural  School  Commission"  as  a  text, 
the  author  starts  out  to  discuss  rural  conditions,  comparing  the  present 
with  conditions  a  generation  ago.  Having  discovered  the  sources  of 
rural  unrest  and  the  present  urban  trend,  he  proceeds  to  analyze  the 
rural  school  as  only  a  master  thoroughly  conversant  can  do.  The  build- 
ing and  its  surroundings,  the  teacher  and  his  preparation,  the  bleakness 
of  rural  life  and  its  causes  are  all  fully  canvassed.  Remedies  are  ably 
discussed ;  consolidation,  ruralized  curriculum,  social-center,  rural  super- 
vision, community  leadership,  and — greatest  of  all — men  and  women 
who   can   teach. 

Dr.  Kennedy  is  an  optimist,  and  in  divers  rural  activities  sees  the 
coming  Renascence.  "Country  life  is  the  best  cradle  of  the  race."  "The 
real  vital  possibilities  of  life  are  without  number." 

An  up-to-date  bibliography  completes  the  volume. 
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TYPES  OF  TEACHING.  By  Lida  B.  Earhart,  Ph.  D.,  with  an  Intro- 
duction bj^  Henry  Suzzallo,  Ph.  D.  Houg-hton,  Mifflin  Company,  Price, 
$1.25. 

The  names  of  the  able  and  distinguished  educators  above  mentioned 
are  sufficient  to  guarantee  the  value  of  this  volume  to  all  teachers.  It 
is  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  theory  of  classroom  procedure.  The 
chapter  on  making  lesson  plans  is  especially  helpful.  The  best  and  latest 
pedagog-y  is  reflected  in  all  the  pages  and  no  one  can  read  the  book  v^rith- 
out  gaining  a  new  view  and  forming  a  higher  estimate  of  the  teacher's 
calling. 

ENGLISH  HISTORY  FOR  AMERICANS.  By  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson  and  Edward  Channing.  New  Edition.  Enlarged  and  Revised. 
Longmans,  Green,  and(  Co.,  Price  $1.00. 

A  compact,  clear,  comprehensive  account  of  English  history  from 
"Early  Britain"  to  "Modern  England"  in  1901.    An  admirable  text  book. 

THE  DRAMATIC  INSTINCT  IN  EDUCATION.  By  Elnora  Whitman 
Curtis,  Ph.  D.,  with  a  foreword  by  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Ph.  D.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Company. 

A  suggestive  book  on  a  subject  of  great  interest,  by  a  practical 
teacher.  There  is  for  one  thing  a  good/  discussion  of  moving  pictures ; 
also  of  Pageantry.  Valuable  suggestions  are  given  about  story  telling, 
taking  children  to  the  theatre,  dancing,  and  play  in  general. 

PLAY  IN  EDUCATION.  By  Joseph  Lee.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Price  $1.50. 

The  merits  of  this  treatment  of  an  important  educational  subject 
are  manifold ;  among  them  we  would  mention  the  author's  full  appre- 
ciation and  recognition  of  the  viewpoint  of  the  child.  This  should  be 
true  of  every  leader  and  teacher  of  children  and  older  young  people, — 
but  often  is  not.  The  chapters  deal  with  the  child's  play  at  different 
stages  of  his  development.  There  is  the  baby  age,  the  dramatic  age,  the 
"big  Injun"  age,  the  age  of  loyalty,  etc.  The  book  is  interesting  and 
practical  throughout. 

STORIES  FOR  YOUNG  HEARTS  AND  MINDS.  By  F.  J.  Gould. 
Issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Moral  Education  League,  London.  The 
Macmillan  Company.     Price  80  cents. 

A  collection  of  excellent  stories,  each  long  enough  to  hold  the  child's 
attention  for  several  minutes  and  each  interesting  and  at  the  same  time 
instructive  and  improving. 

LIFE  AND  MANNERS.  A  volume  of  stories  suitable  for  the  moral 
instruction  of  children.  By  F.  J.  Gould.  Same  publishers  and  sponsors 
as  the  above.     Price  80  cents. 
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NOTEBOOK  AND  LABORATORY  MANUAL.     Especially  adapted  for 
use  with  "Plant  Life  and  Plant  Uses,"  in  spring-  time  courses.     By  John 
Gaylord  Coulter,  Ph.  D.    The  American  Book  Company.    Price  with  bind- 
er 72  cents;  without  binder j  36  cents. 
Also: 

A  BRIEF  LABORATORY  COURSE  IN  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  By 
Lu  Lester  Everly,  M.  A.,  Ralph  E.  Blount,  A.  B.  and  Calvin  L.  Walton, 
Ph.   D. 

and 

LABORATORY  EXERCISES  IN  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY.  By  Roland 
H.  Wilkins,  A.  M.  and  Walter  G.  Whitman,  A.  M. 

These  are  uniform  manuals  on  the  loose  leaf  plan  and  each  subject 
ia  carefully  outlined  in  a  way  to  gnide  the  student,  while  leaving  him 
entirely  free  to  do  his  own  thinking-.  There  are  definite  printed  dirc- 
tions  requiring-  no  rewriting.  A  space  is  left  on  each  sheet,  for  students' 
notes.  The  plan  is  altogether  admirable  and  quite  in  line  with  the  latest 
pedagogy. 

THE  VOCABULARIES  OF  CAESAR,  CICERO,  VERGIL.  By  Paul 
E.  Kunzer,  Ph.  D.,  Language  Book  Co.,  Boston. 

These  are  intended  to  remove  the  difficulties  in  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  vocabulary.  As  the  meanings  of  words  depend  upon,  and  are  best 
learned  from,  the  context,  the  words  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 
occurence,  and  only  that  meaning  is  given  which  the  word  has  in  that 
passage.  It  is  given  again,  when  it  has  a  different  meaning,  as  it  is 
then  practically  a  new  vocable  for  the  learner.  Words  in  the  same 
meaning  are  repeated  only  when  the  passage  offers  other  difficulties.  We 
heartily  approve  of  this  plan  as  based  upon  sound  psychological  and 
pedagogical  principles  and  are  convinced  that  it  results  in  a  great 
saving  of  time  and  unnecessary  labor  for  both  learner  and  teacher. 


Periodical  Notes. 

In  "The  Open  Air  School  for  Normal  Children"  Hazel  H.  Adler  discusses,  in 
The  Century  Magazine  for  November,  the  theory  and  tells  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  this  new  type  of  school,  which  has  proved  such  a  tremendous  aid  both  to 
physical  and   to  mental  development. 

A  most  entertaining  account  is  given  in  St.  Nicholas  for  November,  of  "Mark 
Twain's  first  days  in  school."  Even  at  that  early  age  the  sense  of  humor  which 
later  enabled  him  to  entertain  practically  the  whole  civilized  world,  distinctly 
manifested  itself 

Those  who  frequent  "the  movies"  should  read  the  directions  in  the  Journal 
of  the  American  IVIedlcal  Association  for  October  23rd  on  "How  to  Protect  your 
Eyes  from  the  Movies." 

The  November  Atlantic  Monthly  is  packed  full  of  good  things,  one  of  the 
best  of  them  being  Elizabeth  Woodbridge's  definition  of  home,  in  her  article  en- 
titled  "The  Married   Woman's  Margin." 

The  Woman's  Home  Companion  for  December  contains  some  sagacious  re- 
marks about   "Your  Boy's  Christmas  Books,"  by  Walter  Pritchard  Eaton. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  each  month  sustains  its  reputation  for  setting 
forth  the  progress  of  the  world's  life  in  all  aspects  most  succinctly  and  fully. 
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The   New   England   Association  of    Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  THE  MEETING. 

The  thirtieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  in 
Jacob  Sleeper  Hall,  Boston  University,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  Octo- 
ber 29th  and  30th,  1915.  Jacob  Sleeper  Hall  is  on  Boylston  Street 
next  to  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

On  Friday  evening  at  six  o'clock  there  will  be  a  dinner  of  the  As- 
sociation at  the  Hotel  Vendome.  The  Hotel  Vendome  is  on  Com- 
monwealth Avenue,  two  blocks  from  Boston  University.  The  guests 
of  honor  will  be  Governor  Gates  of  Vermont  and  Governor  Walsh  of 
Massachusetts.  It  is  important  that  the  Secretary  should  receive 
notice  of  your  intention  to  be  present  at  the  dinner  as  early  as  possible, 
on  or  before  October  27th.  Tickets  for  members  will  be  one  dollar; 
for  those  not  members  one  dollar  and  a  half.    Ladies  may  be  invited. 

Proposals  of  new  members  should  be  given  to  the  Secretary  before 
the  close  of  the  first  session. 

Mary  Emma  Woolley,  President. 
Walter  Ballou  Jacobs,  Secretary. 

Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.,  October  19,  1915. 

PROGRAM 

General  Subject. 

Higher  Education  in  New  England  and  the  State. 

Friday  Afternoon,  October  29. 

Jacob  Sleeper  Hall,  Boston  University. 

3.00 — The  Present  Situation  and  its  Problems. 

1.     The  Problem  of  the  Financial  Support  of  Higher  Education. 
Clyde  Furst, 
Secretary  Carnegie  Foundation  for  Advancement  of  Teaching. 
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2.  The  Problem  of  the  Adjustment  of  Higher  Education  to  the 

Needs  of  the  State. 
President  Hermon  Carey  Bumpus,  Tufts  College. 

3.  A  Contrast:    Higher    Education  in  the    West  and   in  New 

England. 
President  Charles  S.  Thwing, 

Western  Eeserve  University,  Cleveland. 
Discussion. 

Friday  Evening. 
6.00 — Dinner  and  Reception  at  the  Hotel  Vendome. 

The  guests  of  honor  will  be  Governor  Gates  of  Vermont  and  Gov- 
ernor Walsh  of  Massachusetts. 

Dress  informal.     Social  half  hour  from  6.00  to  6.30. 

After-dinner  speakers  on  the  general  topic — Higher  Education  and 
the  Future  of  New  England:  Governor  Gates  of  Vermont,  Governor 
Walsh  of  Massachusetts,  Dean  Bertha  W.  Boody  of  Radcliffe  College, 
and  others  to  be  announced. 

Saturday  Morning,  October  30. 
Jacob  Sleeper  Hall,  Boston  University. 
9.00 — ^Business  Meeting. 

1.  Report  of  Executive  Committee  and  Election  of  New  Mem- 
^  bers. 

2.  Reports  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

3.  Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  and  Election  of  Offi- 

cers. 

4.  Reports  of  the  Delegates  to  the  College  Entrance!  Examina- 

tion Board. 
10.00— The  Solution  for  Problems  of  the  Present. 

1.  A  State  University. 
President  Guy  Potter  Benton, 

University  of  Vermont,  Burlington. 

2.  University  Extension. 

President  W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  Brown  University,  Providence. 

3.  State  Appropriations  for  Existing  Colleges. 
President  John  Martin  Thomas, 

Middlebury  College,  Middlebury,  Vermont. 

4.  State  Scholarships. 
Augustus  S.  Downing, 

Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Discussion. 
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OFFICERS,  1914-1915. 

President. 

Maey  Emma  Woolley. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Alfred  Ernest  Stearns,  Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell. 

Secretary-Treasurer. 

Walter  Ballou  Jacobs.  > 

Secretary  and  Treasurer  Emeritus. 

Eay  Greene  Huling.* 

Executive  Committee. 

(With  the  preceding.) 

Ellen  Fitz  Pendleton, 
Caleb  Thomas  Winchester, 
James  Arthur  Tufts, 
^         Lemuel  Herbert  Murlin, 
Eugene  Dexter  Russell.* 

The  proceedings  of  this,  the  Thirtieth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, will  be  published  in  thCj  January  number  of  "Education.^^ 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  England  Association  of  College 
Teachers  of  Education  will  be  held  in  connection  with  this  meeting 
of  the  Association. 

MINUTES  OF  THE  BUSINESS  SESSION. 

The  business  session  of  the  thirtieth  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  was  held  in 
Jacob  Sleeper  Hall,  Boston  University,  October  30,  1915,  at  nine 
o'clock.     President  Woolley  presided. 

The  Executive  Committee  nominated  the  following  for  member- 
ship in  the  Association  and  they  were  elected: — 

James  Alexander  Bell,  Jr.,  A.B.,  Assistant  Principal  of  Evening 

Preparatory  School,  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Faith  Bickford,  Principal  Sea  Pines  School  for  Girls,  Brewster, 

Mass. 
Thomas  Bickford,   A.M.,   Principal   Sea  Pines   School  for   Girls, 

Brewster,  Mass. 
Bertha  W.  Boody,  A.M.,  Dean  of  Radcliffe   College,   Cambridge, 

Mass. 
Hermon    Carey   Bumpus,    Ph.D.,    Sc.D.,    LL.D.,   President   Tufts 

College,  Tufts  College,  Mass. 
Arlington  Ingalls  Clow^  A.B.,  Principal  High  School,  Haverhill,      ^ 

Mass. 

*  Deceased.  , 
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Gaylord  W.  DouglaS;  A.M.,  Headmaster  Wilbraham  Academy,  Wil- 

braham,  Mass. 
Edward  Thomson  Fairchild,  D.Pd.,  LL.D.,  President  The  l!^ew 

Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanics  Arts,  Dur- 
ham, N.  H. 
Frederick   James   Fessenden,   A.M.,   Headmaster   The   Fessenden 

School,  West  Newton,  Mass. 
Marjorie  Hiscox,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Principal  Walnut  Hill  School, 

Natick,  Mass. 
Mary  Inda  Hussey,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biblical  History 

and  Literature,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 
Arthur  Lee,  M.S.,  Principal  Technical  High  School,  Providence, 

E.  I. 
Lee  Sullivan  McCollester,   S.F.D.,  Dean  of  Crane  Theological 

School,  Tufts  College,  Mass. 
Harry  Brooks  Marsh,  M.A.,  Head  of  Mathematical  Department, 

Technical  High  School,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Janet  Maude  Purdue,  Student  Counselor  and  Teacher  of  English, 

High  School,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Catherine  Regina  Seabury,  Owner  of  Resthaven  School,  Mendon, 

Mass. 
Fred  Andrew  Smart,  A.B.,  Teacher  of  English,  Tilton  Seminary, 

Tilton,  N.  H. 
David  Snedden,  Ph.D.,  State  Commissioner  of  Education,  Boston, 


Frederick  Henry  Sykes,  Ph.D.,  President  of  Connecticut  College 

and  Professor  of  English,  New  London,  Conn. 
Frank  Eugene  Howard,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Educational 

Psychology,  Middlebury  College,  Middlebury,  Yt. 
Emil  Carl  Wilm,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Boston 
University,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Executive  Committee  nominated  Lewis  Perry,  Principal  of 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  to  serve  for  four  years  on  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board.    Mr.  Perry  was  elected. 

It  was  voted  on  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee  that 
the  Secretary  represent  the  Association  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Committee  on  Higher  Educational  Statistics. 

It  was  voted  on  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee  that 
the  annual  meeting  be  held  on  the  second  Friday  in  November  and 
the  succeeding  Saturday  and  that  the  Secretary  give  notice  that  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  to  this  effect  will  be  presented  at  the 
next  annual  meeting. 
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The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  for  the  year  January  5,  1914  to  Janu- 
ary 18,  1915,  was  approved. 

The  report  of  the  delegates  to  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  was  presented  by  Dr.  Gallagher.    The  report  was  accepted. 

The  following  minutes  in  reference  to  the  death  of  Dr.  Huling 
and  that  of  Mr.  Eussell,  were  prepared  by  Dr.  William  Gallagher. 
They  were  adopted  by  the  Association  and  ordered  spread  upon  the 
records. 

Eay  Greene  Huling 
b.  Providence,  E.  I.,  October  15,  1847. 
d.    Marshfield,    Mass.,    Sept.  4,    1915. 

One  of  the  founders  of  this  association  in  1885,  and  for  twenty- 
eight  years — from  1888  till  his  death — Secretary-Treasurer  or  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer emeritus. 

Conscientious,  painstaking,  accurate,  indefatigable  in  his  devotion 
to  the  highest  interests  of  this  body,  broadly  comprehensive  in  his 
plans,  minutely  careful  in  his  treatment  of  details,  genial,  affable, 
and  well-poised,  he  has  furnished  us  a  model  for  all  educational  sec- 
retaries. 

In  his  long-continued  and  painful  illness,  when  he  was  overtaken 
by  insidious  and  steadily-advancing  disease,  his  courage  was  extra- 
ordinary, and  his  sublime  religious  faith  triumphantly  sustained  him. 
He  exemplified  for  us  Woodsworth^s  *^^Happy  Warrior.'^ 

Who,  doomed  to  go  in  company  with  Pain, 
Turns  his  necessity  to  glorious  gain. 
And  in  its  face  doth  exercise  a  power 
Which  is  our  human  nature's  highest  dower. 

Eugene  Dexter  Eussell. 
b.  Somersworth,  N.  H.,  June  26,  1856. 
d.  Lynn,  Mass.,  March  17,  1915. 
A  member  of  this  association  since  1892,  and  at  his  death  a  mem- 
ber of  our  executive  committee. 

Genial,  whole-souled,  generous  in  all  his  impulses,  keen  to  recog- 
nize merit,  a  lover  of  music,  interested  in  civic  problems,  he  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  young  manhood  and  womanhood  of  Lynn, 
where  he  served  nearly  twenty-five  years,  and  has  furnished  an  in- 
spiration to  all  of  us  to  be  exemplars  and  missionaries  of  the  truth. 

One  who  never  turned  his  back,  but  marched  breast  forward, 

Never  doubted  clouds  would  break, 

Never  dreamed,  though  right  were  worsted,  wrong  would  triumph; 

Held,  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better,  sleep  to  wake. 
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It  was  voted  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  requested  to  consider 
whether  the  business  session  could  not  be  held  at  a  better  time. 

The  Nominating  Committee,  consisting  of  Ernest  C.  Moore,  Wil- 
liam C.  Hill  and  Seth  K.  Gifford,  presented  the  following  list  of 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year  and  they  were  elected. 

President,  Alfred  Ernest  Stearns. 
Vice-Presidents,  Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell, 

Ellen  Fitz  Pendleton. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Walter  Ballou  Jacobs. 
Executive  Committee  (with  the  preceding). 

Caleb  Thomas  Winchester. 

James  Arthur  Tufts. 

Lemuel  Herbert  Murlin. 

Ernest  Granger  Hapgood. 

Horace  Dutton  Taft. 

On  motion  of  Professor  Winchester  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : — 

Eesolved :  That  the  thanks  of  this  association  be  tendered  to  the 
authorities  of  Boston  University  for  the  hospitality  so  freely  proffered 
us  throughout  the  present  meeting  of  the  association. 

Adjourned, 

Walter  Ballou  Jacobs,  Secretary. 


The  Problem  of  the  Financial  Support  of 
Higher  Education 

By  Clyde  Furst,  Secretary  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching. 

jimmiiiiuammiiiiiitjoBODY  knows  how  many  universities  and  colleges 
j  my  I  there  are  in  the  United  States,  or  even  in  ^N'ew  Eng- 
I  J^i  I  land, — the  secretaries  of  state  do  not  know  exactly 
I  I    how  many  have  been  chartered  to  give  degrees,  the 

^31, ||,in„„|„„|„c5   state  boards  of  education  cannot  tell  how  many 

I  I    survive.     In  most  states  one  may  still  found  a  col- 

I  I    l^g®  with  a  minimum  of  formality.     The  latest  re- 

^^nyinmimmmmit^  port  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  con- 
tains information  from  567  universities,  colleges  and  technical 
schools;  34,  or  6%  of  these,  are  in  'New  England.  The  Carnegie 
Foundation  has  some  information  concerning  half  as  many  more, 
reducing  the  proportion  in  New  England  to  4%.  Thus,  with  about 
one  fourteenth  of  the  population,  New  England  has  one  twentieth 
of  the  institutions,  and  one-ninth  of  the  college  students.  The 
section  is  thus  fortunate  in  its  comparative  freedom  from  the  na- 
tional evil  of  multiplying  colleges.  It  is  more  fortunate  in  having 
half  again  as  many  college  students  as  the  country  has  in  general. 
Higher  education  in  New  England  has  done  its  duty. 

As  such  matters  go  throughout  the  country,  these  New  England 
institutions  are  exceptionally  fortunate  financially.  With  its  one- 
fourteenth  of  the  population.  New  England  has  one-eighth  of  the 
very  rich  universities  and  colleges, — the  twenty-five  that  have 
$500,000  a  year — one-sixth  of  the  rich  institutions, — the  eighty- 
five  that  have  $200,000  a  year  and  one-sixth  of  the  well-to-do  in- 
stitutions,— the  143  that  have  $100,000  a  year.  Thus,  while 
the  New  England  institutions  of  higher  education  are  caring  for 
half  as  many  more  college  students  as  those  of  the  country  at  large, 
they  have  twice  as  much  support. 

While  the  universities  and  colleges  represented  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  have  increased 
their  attendance  during  the  last  twenty  years  by  67%,  their  equip- 
ment has  increased  in  value  141%,  their  endowments  156%,  and 
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their  current  incomes  157%.  When  equipment  increases  twice  as 
much  as  attendance,  and  endowment  and  income  two  and  a  third 
times  as  much,  the  problem  of  the  financial  support  of  higher  edu- 
cation may  not  appear  to  be  particularly  pressing. 

The  matter,  however,  is  not  quite  so  simple.  Throughout 
the  new  century  the  increases  in  these  institutions  in  attendance, 
equipment  and  endowment  have  steadily  grown  smaller.  'Equip- 
ment and  endowment  are  still  increasing  faster  than  attendance, 
but  not  so  much  faster  as  formerly ;  and  endowment  is  increasing 
more  slowly  than  equipment.'  Moreover,  while  the  increase  in  in- 
come has  been  variable,  the  annual  cost  per  student  has  increased 
steadily  and  rapidly,— from  $248  in  1900  to  $302  in  1905,  $323 
in  1910  and  $378  in  1914. 

Such  statistical  statements  may  not,  of  course,  be  trusted  too 
implicitly.  They  are  based  upon  the  reports  made  by  the  insti- 
tutions themselves  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education ;  but 
some  of  these  are  obviously  incorrect,  as  when  they  indicate,  for  ex- 
ample, that  Harvard  lost  half  of  its  equipment  between  1905  and 
1910,  or  that  the  endowment  of  Boston  University  and  the  in- 
come of  Dartmouth  have  been  cut  in  half  in  the  last  ^Ye  years. 
The  errors,  however,  are  somewhat  compensated  among  half  a  thou- 
sand items,  and  the  calculations  probably  indicate  the  actual 
situation  not  unfairly, — higher  education  in  'New  England  has 
prospered  incomparably  in  the  last  twenty  years,  but  the  extreme 
height  of  its  financial  prosperity  appears  to  have  been  passed,  and 
its  expenditure  is  now  increasing  faster  than  its  resources  or  its 
income. 

Before  discussing,  however,  the  sources  of  additional  support 
and  the  methods  of  obtaining  it,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  need. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  past  and  present  financial  good  for- 
tune of  higher  education  in  I^ew  England  is  its  comparative  free- 
dom from  the  diffusion  of  support  due  to  the  multiplication  of 
unneccessary  institutions.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  insti- 
tutions that  now  exist  will  not  survive.  An  unfortunate  location, 
the  superior  advantages  of  a  neighboring  university,  the  lack  of  a 
constituency — most  college  students  come  from  within  fifty  or  a 
hundred  miles — a  continued  lack  of  support, — these  facts  in- 
evitably make  for  the  decline  and  ultimate  dissolution  of  any  uni- 
versity or  college.  It  is  hard  for  a  college  to  die.  Its  passing  is 
regretted  by  alumni,  friends  and  the  community  where  it  is  lo- 
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cated;  but  such  happenings  are  almost  always  fortunate  for  the 
state  and  the  region,  because  an  inferior  college  does  more  harm 
than  good,  by  keeping  students  away  from  better  institutions.  Once 
the  situation  is  faced,  the  solution  is  not  difficult,  by  merging  the 
institution  with  some  other,  transforming  it  into  a  junior  college, 
or,  even,  closing  the  doors  and  selling  the  buildings,  say,  for  a 
hospital.  It  is  the  difficult  duty  of  everyone  who  has  to  do  with 
colleges,  first  of  all  thoroughly  to  canvass  their  problems  and  their 
prospects  and  to  determine  whether  they  merit  support,  or  whether 
they  should  make  way  for  some  more  promising  eifort.  This  is 
b}'  no  means  a  counsel  of  perfection.  More  and  more  people,  every 
day,  are  emulating  the  religious  denomination  which  recently 
studied  its  twenty-eight  educational  institutions  with  the  most  mi- 
nute care  and  then,  regretfully  deciding  that  eighteen  of  them 
were  without  promise,  concentrated  its  support  upon  the  remaining 
ten. 

The  local  and  institutional  pride  that  multiplies  and  endeavors 
to  maintain  helpless  institutions  frequently  affects  the  standing 
and  support  of  even  our  best  universities  and  colleges,  when  they 
insist  upon  continuing,  at  large  expense,  professional  schools  that 
are  not  only  unnecessary,  but  are  incapable  of  the  best  or  even  of 
comparatively  good  educational  results.  The  453  medical  schools 
that  have  existed  at  various  times  in  the  United  States  are  now  re- 
duced to  95, — a  decrease  of  14  last  year.  ISTew  England  has  had 
37  medical  schools ;  it  now  has  8.  Competent  and  impartial  judges 
believe  that  two  first-rate  schools  would  more  than  meet  the  needs 
of  the  section.  It  is  plainly  the  duty  of  the  institutions  conduct- 
ing these  eight  remaining  schools,  and  of  their  supporters,  to  con- 
sider whether  they  have  the  scientific  and  financial  resources  neces- 
sary to  make  them  thoroughly  worthy, — or  whether  they  would  not 
better,  like  Dartmouth,  abandon  clinical  instruction,  or,  like  Brown 
and  Clark  and  Williams,  abandon  medical  education  altogether. 
Similarly,  there  is  occasion  for  a  study  of  the  question  as  to 
whether  !N'ew  England  needs  to  have  instruction  in  engineering 
given  in  a  dozen  institutions ;  and  whether,  considering  their  other 
obligations,  these  dozen  institutions  can  rightly  afford  to  conduct 
so  expensive  a  form  of  instruction. 

The  same  responsibility  applies  to  departments  and  courses  and 
research.  It  may  be  essential  for  Harvard  to  teach  Ethiopic  and 
for  Yale  to  give  instruction  in  the  Mandarin  dialects,  but  it  is  also 
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permissible  to  wonder  whether  the  demand  for  Arabic  and  Ara- 
maic is  so  urgent  throughout  l^ew  England  that  Harvard  and  Yale 
and' Brown  must  all  offer  courses  in  those  subjects.  Similarly,  one 
may  question  the  wisdom  of  the  professor  who  displays,  not  with- 
out pride,  a  list  of  the  twenty  different  investigations  that  he  is 
conducting.  President  Bryan  of  the  University  of  Indiana  has 
put  the  matter  notably,  in  saying  that  ''the  paramount  need  in 
our  university  administration  is  a  severe  selection  of  the  channel 
through  which  our  resources  shall  be  expended."  The  constant 
pressure  toward  expansion  is  partly  fundamental,  arising  from 
the  deepest  social  needs;  but  much  of  it  is  meretricious,  arising 
out  of  rivalry  between  institutions  and  departments,  or  from  other, 
almost  commercial,  competitions,  l^o  institution  can  perform  all 
of  the  services  that  society  would  welcome.  The  richest  can  scat- 
ter its  resources  so  as  to  do  nothing  excellently.  Salvation  lies 
only  in  a  constant  restriction  to  essentials  and  a  resolute  main- 
tenance of  quality.  The  example  of  Clark  University  deserves  to 
be  remembered  in  this  connection. 

There  are  institutions  whose  trustees  are  said  to  be  uninterested 
unless  some  large  new  project  is  always  under  way ;  but  there  are 
certainly  many  more  that  fail  to  receive  support,  because  discrimi- 
nating donors  distrust  the  judgment  that  has  been  displayed  in 
what  they  consider  unwarranted  expenditures  and  imnecessary 
expansions.  In  short,  there  are  no  more  direct  roads  to  adequate 
support  than  the  elimination  of  competition,  the  development  of 
co-operation,  due  modesty  in  grounds  and  buildings,  and  a  careful 
differentiation  of  and  a  rigid  concentration  upon  the  main  pur- 
poses of  the  institution. 

Curiously  enough,  the  strongest  appeal  to  discriminating  donors 
is  neglected  by  most  colleges.  This  is  a  form  of  financial  report- 
ing that  plainly  displays  good  business  management,  and  clearly 
shows  the  character  of  future  needs.  Throughout  its  history  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  has  endeavored  to  obtain  such  information 
from  universities  and  colleges.  In  four  separate  reports  and  in  a 
special  bulletin,  containing  a  set  of  convenient  forms,  it  has  em- 
phasized the  need  for  simple  and  comparable  financial  statements. 
The  response,  however,  has  been  limited.  Large  institutions  con- 
tinue to  issue  financial  reports  that  are  unintelligible  in  their 
complexity,  and  are  yet  incomplete.  Small  institutions  continue 
to  conceal  their  financial  status  from  the  public.     The  General 
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Education  Board  has  abandoned  the  attempt  to  get  from  the  re- 
ports of  the  institutions  themselves  the  simple  financial  facts  that 
it  needs  as  a  basis  for  wise  giving,  and  is  obliged  to  request  in  each 
case  the  filling  out  of  schedules  of  its  own.  The  patrons  of  an  in- 
stitution that  has  indirect,  if  not  direct,  public  support  have  a 
right  to  know  about  its  resources  and  investments  and  receipts  and 
expenditures, — particularly  the  sources  of  its  income,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  its  expenditure.  Whenever  universities  and  colleges 
do  make  these  facts  clear  and  generally  available,  they  are  sur- 
prised and  gratified  to  note  the  increasing  ease  with  which  they 
obtain  adequate  support. 

Such  financial  accounting  and  reporting,  moreover,  displays  ten- 
dencies in  income  and  expenditure  that  are  both  significant  in 
themselves  and  influential  for  support.  While,  for  example,  E'ew 
England  institutions  have  doubled  their  equipment  and  endow- 
ment and  income,  they  have  not  increased  their  expenditure  for 
instruction  to  the  same  extent.  Specifically,  in  the  last  nine  years 
these  institutions  have  increased  their  income  by  54%,  their 
equipment  by  45%,  and  their  endowment  by  30%.  In  the  last 
eight  years  their  expenditure  for  instruction  has  increased  by 
33%.  In  the  fifteen  J^ew  England  institutions  that  are  associated 
with  the  Carnegie  Foundation  the  average  salary  of  a  full  profes- 
sor increased,  between  1908  and  1913,  from  $2700  to  $3000,— 
an  advance  of  only  11%.  It  is  certainly  not  gratifying  that 
equipment  and  income  are  increasing  faster  than  expenditure  for 
instruction.  It  may  or  may  not  be  gratifying  that  expenditure 
for  instruction  is  increasing  faster  than  endowment.  In  any  case, 
these  calculations  result  in  displaying  the  need  for  an  increased 
expenditure  for  instruction,  whether  this  comes  from  a  rearrange- 
ment of  the  budget  or  the  acquisition  of  new  endowment  specifi- 
cally for  salaries. 

Such  financial  accounting  and  reporting  would  show,  further, 
the  suggestive  fact  that  whereas  in  these  institutions  in  1900  more 
than  half  of  the  income  came  from  students'  fees,  the  proportion 
from  that  source  at  present  is  scarcely  more  than  a  third.  The 
specific  figures  are  55%  in  1900,  46%  in  1905,  39%  in  1910 
and  37%  in  1914.  This  is  perhaps  as  it  should  be.  It  is  perhaps 
better  for  an  institution  to  give  a  student  three  times  as  much  as 
he  pays  for,  rather  than  twice  as  much.  There  is  probably,  how- 
ever, a  lower  as  well  as  a  higher  limit  for  the  student's  participa- 
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tion  in  the  cost  of  his  instruction.  This  problem  plainly  requires 
more  study  on  the  part  of  each  institution.  Donors  inevitably 
have  something  of  the  attitude  of  the  legendary  business  man  who 
refused  to  give  money  to  any  institution  which  spent  more  than  it 
made. 

The  colleges  have  sought  to  deal  with  this  situation  by  an  in- 
crease in  their  charges  for  tuition;  but,  apparently,  without  suf- 
ficiently careful  study.  Throughout  the  country  charges  for  tui- 
tion have  been  increased  by  70  per  cent  during  the  last  ten  years. 
Eepresentative  'New  England  institutions,  in  that  time,  have  all 
increased  their  tuition  fees,  by  ten,  twenty,  twenty-five,  thirty,  or 
fifty  dollars.  Such  differences  are  probably  due  to  local  conditions. 
One  may  understand  why  some  institutions  have  raised  their  fees 
twice,  and  perhaps  why  others  have  raised  them  three  or  four  times 
inside  of  ten  years.  It  is  impossible,  however,  not  to  wonder 
whether  enough  attention  has  been  given  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
matter  by  those  institutions  that  have  put  their  fees  up  and  down 
and  up  again,  or  down  and  up  and  down  again,  or  up  and  down 
and  up  and  down  again,  within  so  brief  a  time. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  it  is  easier  to  acquire  gifts  for  build- 
ings and  equipment  than  for  endowments.  They  are  concrete  in 
their  appeal,  visible  and  tangible  signs  of  the  development  of  the 
institution,  and  of  the  generosity  of  the  givers;  and  they  may 
often,  and  very  properly,  bear  the  names  of  the  donors.  A  gen- 
eral plan  of  the  future  development  of  the  campus,  with  the  lo- 
cation of  the  necessary  buildings,  is  both  a  guide  and  a  stimulus 
for  such  giving.  It  is  important  to  remember,  however,  how  be- 
coming modesty  is,  both  in  such  general  plans  and,  particularly, 
m  buildings.  Donors  are  often  repelled  by  grandiose  general 
schemes  and  by  particular  details  of  construction,  the  expense  of 
which  is  inappropriate  to  the  institution's  general  scale  of  living. 
Due  regard, for  the  necessity  and  cost  of  a  building  aptly  intro- 
duces the  commendable  recent  custom  of  expecting,  or  at  least 
hoping  for,  endowment  for  maintenance  with  each  new  building. 
Indeed,  a  college  of  modest  resources  can  with  difficulty  afford  to 
accept  a  new  building  on  any  other  basis.  The  development  of 
facilities  for  instruction  is  so  constant  that  their  housing  is  never 
quite  complete ;  but  the  most  popular  kind  of  building  at  present 
is  one  that  directly  affects  student  life, — a  dormitory,  or  com- 
mons, or  union.    Such  centres  as  the  latter  are  so  influential  for  the 
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students'  social  welfare  that  a  good  college  can  scarcely  afford  to 
be  without  one. 

A  minor  contribution  to  equipment  that  is  cared  for  less  often 
than  it  might  be,  is  a  modest  provision  for  the  proper  development 
and  care  of  the  college  grounds.  One  needs  only  to  remember  the 
gardens  of  the  Oxford  colleges,  to  realize  the  important  and  last- 
ing effect  upon  the  student  of  simple  but  interesting  and  dignified 
planting. 

Endowments,  like  buildings,  are  most  easily  obtained  for  spe- 
cific purposes.  Unless,  however,  these  purposes  are  comprehen- 
sive, specific  endowments  are  sometimes  difficult  to  adjust  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  institution.  We  all  know  the  inconvenience 
caused  in  our  museums  by  the  pictures  of  all  styles  and  periods 
that  must  be  hung  together  to  keep  intact  some  individual  collec- 
tion. It  is  said  that  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral,  even  today,  can  use 
one  of  its  endowments  only  for  the  purchase  of  faggots  for  burn- 
ing heretics.  It  is  much  better  that  college  endowments,  except 
for  large  specific  purposes,  be  combined  for  the  general  work  of 
the  institution.  The  gracious  custom  of  commemorating  the  name 
of  a  generous  donor  by  attaching  it  to  a  professorship,  and  audi- 
torium, a  library  alcove,  or  a  laboratory,  can  be  continued  equally 
well  in  recognition  of  gifts  to  general  endowment.  The  more 
modest  giver  might  well  be  honored  by  the  English  custom  of  an 
annual  commemoration  day,  when  all  donors  are  remembered. 

The  handling  of  endowment  as  a  central  fund  does  not  preclude 
the  presentation  to  the  public  of  specific  purposes  for  which  funds 
are  desired.  But  the  presentation  of  such  purposes  and  such  de- 
sires would  be  considerably  aided  by  a  slight  change  in  the  termi- 
nology nov/  used  to  encourage  giving.  This  is  at  present  so  intense 
that  it  sometimes  not  only  fails  to  attract  but  actually  repels  givers. 
They  hold,  and  in  no  small  numbers,  that  what  colleges  urge  as 
their  inexorable  need  represents  merely  their  perhaps  unjustified 
desires.  They  respond  not  to  the  knowledge  that  an  institution 
would  like  more  money  to  spend,  but  to  the  adequate  presentation 
of  a  social  situation  that  the  institution  would  be  happy  to  meet  if 
it  were  placed  in  position  to  do  so  financially.  Some  of  the  most 
conspicuous  gifts  of  recent  years  have  been  due  to  the  mere  state- 
ment of  opportunities  of  this  kind,  and  the  spontaneous  offer  of 
assistance  before  asking  has  been  even  thought  of. 

The  cancelling  of  debts,  whether  by  individuals  or  institutions, 
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is  proverbially  difficult.  The  promise  of  a  large  gift  to  be  paid 
when  deficits  are  cleared  up  is  sometimes  a  stimulus,  but  generally 
such  a  situation  has  to  be  met  by  the  trustees  themselves.  The 
obligation  is  theirs  officially,  and  inability  or  unwillingness  on 
their  part  to  meet  it  does  not  attract  help  from  others.  It  would 
be  unfortunate  if  wealth  were  the  sole  or  even  an  essential  quali- 
fication for  election  as  a  college  trustee.  But  it  is  too  much  to 
expect  that  discriminating  donors  will  entrust  their  funds  to  gov- 
erning boards  that  do  not  include  a  fair  proportion  of  individuals 
who  have  displayed  competence  in  the  acquisition  and  manage- 
ment of  money,  or  that  include  a  considerable  proportion  of  men 
of  means  who  do  not  show  themselves  sufficiently  interested  in  the 
institution  to  support  it  themselves.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be 
found  that  there  is  a  direct  relation  between  the  funds  that  an 
institution  receives  from  benevolences  and  the  amounts  given  by 
its  own  trustees.  ^Nor  is  this  obligation  to  be  met  by  the  making 
up  of  current  deficits,  an  apparently  generous  plan  sometimes 
adopted  to  avoid  undertaking  the  obligation  of  endowment.  Those 
trustees  who  fail  to  make  some  provision  for  the  permanent  sup- 
port of  their  own  institutions  seldom  find  assistance  elsewhere. 

Scholarships,  loan  funds,  and  prizes,  are  favorable  forms  for 
minor  gifts,  especially  for  graduating  classes  and  alumni  reunions. 
It  would  be  fortunate  if  they  regularly  took  the  place  of  the  in- 
genious but  scarcely  satisfying  class  memorials  which  so  often 
embarass  college  grounds  and  buildings.  It  needs,  however,  to  be 
remembered  that  such  gifts,  although  helping  the  student,  for 
whom  the  college  exists,  do  not  contribute  to  the  general  support  of 
the  institution.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  scholarships,  they  add 
to  its  burdens,  by  attracting  more  students,  for  each  of  whom  the 
institution  must  make  an  additional  expenditure.  -Nor  may  we 
forget  the  influence  of  scholarships  in  persuading  students  to  go, 
for  financial  reasons  only,  to  certain  institutions  that  may  not  be  the 
best  for  them  educationally.  For  many  of  our  institutions  the 
mere  matter  of  size  is  becoming  a  problem.  The  question  of  when 
and  how  to  limit  attendance  requires  comprehensive  consideration 
by  itself. 

Buildings  and  endowments,  then,  and  particularly  endowments 
for  general  instructional  purposes,  constitute  the  chief  require- 
ments of  the  support  of  higher  education.  From  what  direction 
may  this  support  be  expected  ? 
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The  Federal  support  of  higher  education,  in  our  agricultural 
and  mechanical  colleges,  is  a  matter  that  may  be  considered 
settled.  It  is,  moreover,  somewhat  aside  from  the  problem  of  the 
support  of  higher  education  in  general,  except  as  many  of  these 
institutions  endeavor  to  interpret  agriculture  and  mechanics,  to 
mean  every  form  of  academic  instruction. 

Similarly,  the  question  of  state  universities  may  be  considered 
as  fairly  settled  for  ^New  England.  A  recent  report  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Board  of  Education  summarized  the  arguments 
for  and  against  a  state  university  in  that  representative  common- 
wealth. The  arguments  in  favor  were  the  desire  for  more  oppor- 
tunities for  impecunious  students,  for  a  closer  relation  between  the 
colleges  and  the  schools,  especially  in  the  training  of  high  school 
teachers,  and  for  a  closer  relation  between  the  universities  and 
various  forms  of  public  service.  The  conclusions  of  the  state 
board,  with  which  the  legislature  agreed,  were  that  the  privately 
supported  institutions  were  endeavoring  to  meet  precisely  these 
requirements,  and  were  meeting  them  with  ever  increasing  full- 
ness; that  the  state  might  aid  these  efforts  by  means  of  more 
scholarships,  and  supplement  them  by  a  system  of  university  ex- 
tension, which  was  adopted.  Establishing  a  state  university  would 
require  a  large  expenditure  which  might  be  devoted  much  more 
profitably  to  the  great  needs  of  the  lower  schools,  especially  as 
these  can  be  met  in  no  other  way. 

The  appropriation  of  state  money  to  privately  controlled  insti- 
tutions presents  a  large  problem  concerning  which  there  are  pro- 
nounced differences  of  opinion.  The  arguments  against  the  prac- 
tice are  that,  as  a  matter  of  experience,  in  most  states  where  such 
appropriations  have  been  made  they  have  been  spent  without 
adequate  accounting  to  the  state.  And,  in  the  second  place,  these 
appropriations,  even  though  inaugurated  for  educational  reasons, 
have  been  quickly  multiplied  for  merely  legislative  reasons,  until 
they  result  simply  in  a  distribution  of  political  spoil  to  localities 
whose  representatives  demand  their  share,  not  only  irrespective  of 
educational  considerations,  but  in  direct  defiance  of  them.  In 
this  way  the  better  institutions  are  embroiled  in  politics,  and  pub- 
lic money  is  wasted  in  keeping  alive  institutions  and  competitions 
that  are  doing  more  harm  than  good.  The  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  example,  has  given  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  an  in- 
stitution that  is  owned  by  a  stock  company,  which  is  controlled  by 
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a  single  individual.  The  state  of  Maryland  subsidizes  thirty  pri- 
vately controlled  institutions,  half  of  which  are  not  approved  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Looking,  then,  merely  to  the  non-political  support  of  privately 
controlled  institutions,  we  shall  find  this  in  philanthropic  individ- 
uals and  organizations. 

The  situation  with  regard  to  the  personal  giving  of  trustees  has 
been  stated.  It  is  their  further  obligation  and  privilege  to  ob- 
tain most  of  the  other  considerable  gifts  that  come  to  their  insti- 
tutions. It  is  here  that  a  cultivated  and  prosperous  community 
and  a  wide  and  devoted  circle  of  friends  is  almost  essential,  and 
this  is  one  reason  why  urban  institutions  are  peculiarly  fortunate. 
Even,  however,  when  the  real  work  and  worth  of  an  institution  are 
well  knovTU,  further  support  seldom  comes  without  personal  sug- 
gestion. iNTowhere  in  the  world  is  there  so  much  popular  interest 
in  higher  education.  Our  philanthropists  have  given  enormous 
sums  to  universities  and  colleges,  but  even  their  expert  search  for 
opportunities  to  do  good,  needs  all  of  the  light  that  can  be  given, 
and  the  trustee  who  is  able  to  show  that  his  institution  presents  a 
real  opportunity  for  benevolence  is  more  than  welcome. 

Here  enters  one  of  the  many  duties  of  the  president  of  a  uni- 
versity or  college.  There  was  need  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
the  other  day,  for  a  conference  concerning  the  education  of  orphan 
girls,  not  to  obtain  money  but  to  consider  what  could  be  done 
with  certain  great  sums  that  had  been  devised  for  that  purpose, 
the  total  being  several  times  as  large  as  was  necessary.  Such  guid- 
ance in  educational  philanthropy  as  would  obviate  situations  of 
this  kind  is  the  obligation  and  privilege  of  the  college  president. 

There  is  also  a  field  for  the  professor  in  the  promotion  of  col- 
lege giving.  'Not  that  he  should  become  a  public  solicitor,  for  so- 
licitation does  little  good  to  the  asker  or  to  him  that  is  asked.  But 
the  public  idea  of  the  professor  and  what  he  stands  for,  is  still 
rather  peculiar,  being  derived  largely  from  certain  striking  ex- 
amples, who  are  scarcely  representative.  It  would  be  good  for 
both  if  the  professor  and  the  public  became  better  acquainted,  and 
recent  distinguished  gifts  through  professors  indicate  that  such 
a  relation  would  be  fortunate  for  our  colleges  as  well. 

If  the  trustee  and  the  professor  may  properly  have  a  more  in- 
timate relation  with  educational  giving  than  at  present,  the  same 
can  scarcely  be  said  of  the  alumnus.     Sometimes  he  appears  to 
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be  cherished  for  that  function  alone.  If  alma  mater  remembered 
him  oftener  when  she  was  not  suffering  from  the  pangs  of  hunger, 
the  alumnus  would  be  considerably  happier,  and  his  admirable  af- 
fection, generosity  and  organization  could  be  directed  to  even  bet- 
ter educational  purposes.  If  colleges  showed  their  alumni  the 
same  solicitious  attention  that  they  show  to  prospective  students, 
the  problem  of  the  financial  support  of  higher  education  might  be 
solved. 

It  remains  to  speak  briefly  of  the  philanthropic  organizations. 

The  denominational  college  boards  of  education  now  discourage 
the  multiplication  of  institutions,  and  encourage  the  maintenance 
and  development  only  of  the  more  promising.  Some  of  these  boards 
are  the  recipients  and  the  dispensers  of  considerable  sums  of 
money,  and  they  are  all  influential  in  encouraging  support. 

The  educational  foundations  represent  an  even  broader  view  of 
universities  and  colleges,  approaching  them  not  only  through  their 
institutional  history  and  functions,  but  chiefly  from  the  point  of 
view  of  social  need,  so  far  as  this  can  be  apprehended.  They  have 
also  developed  certain  conditional  forms  of  giving,  which,  by  gen- 
eral agreement,  have  proved  helpful  in  rallying  the  friends  of  an 
institution  and  stimulating  new  interest  in  it.  But  chiefly,  they 
have  preached  the  difficult  doctrine  that  a  college  is  known  and 
rewarded  according  to  its  fruits,  not  according  to  its  intentions  or 
its  desires. 

Finally,  then,  the  need  for  the  additional  and  permanent  sup- 
port of  higher  education  is  obvious.  The  institutions  that  now  re- 
ceive such  support  are  those  which,  in  the  midst  of  social  needs, 
show  the  fullest  realization  of  their  opportunities,  and  the  strictest 
possible  concentration  upon  essentials.  They  are  those  that  show 
fully  and  plainly  what  their  financial  resources  and  expenditures 
are,  and  prove  that  the  latter  are  primarily  for  the  purposes  of  in- 
struction and  for  student  welfare.  The  institutions  that  receive 
support  are,  further,  those  whose  trustees  give  generously,  accord- 
ing to  their  means,  and  influence  others  to  do  so.  They  are  those 
whose  presidents  and  professors  are  known  to  be  such  sources  of 
enlightenment  that  philanthropists  consider  it  a  privilege  to  aid 
in  their  work.  The  institutions  that  receive  support  are,  in  con- 
clusion, those  whose  students  and  alumni  derive  something  from 
the  institution  which  makes  them  revere  it,  and  which  makes  all 
who  know  them  revere  it  as  well. 


The  Problem  of  Adjustment  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation to  the  Needs  of  the  State 

By  Heemon  Cakey  Bumpus,  President  of  Tufts  College. 

}""'""""°' "'«f  HE  title  of  this  paper— The  Problem  of  the  Adjust- 

I  rip  I  ment  of  Higher  Education  to  the  Needs  of  the 
I  I  I  State — recalls  the  alleged  advertisement  of  a  rural 
I  I   garage:    "Automobiles    remodelled    and    repaired; 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiai iiiiiic|   Fords  adjusted.'^ 

I  I        The  title  implies  that  higher  education,  so  far  as 

I  I   it  affects  the  needs  of  the  state,  requires  no  general 

«i*3iiiiiHiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiic«i>  remodelling  or  extensive  repairs.  It  is  simply  a 
matter  of  adjustment.  Those,  however,  vs^ho  have  had  experience 
with  the  mechanic  of  a  strange  garage  know  that  the  ultimate  cost 
of  a  trivial  adjustment  may  transcend  the  expense  of  a  general 
overhauling;  and  in  like  manner,  the  "adjustment"  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  the  needs  of  the  state  may  prove  to  be  a  euphemism  for  a 
series  of  alterations  quite  beyond  our  present  expectation.  For- 
tunately, however,  I  am  asked  merely  to  discuss  the  problem  and 
not  to  take  the  piece  of  machinery  apart ;  certainly  not  to  attempt 
any  unauthorized  improvements. 

What  are  the  needs  of  the  state  ?  What  are  the  things  that  will 
most  benefit  the  three  million  persons  that  are  now  living  within 
the  irregular  boundaries  of  this  commonwealth,  and  how  can  these 
things  be  used  temporarily  by  us  without  impairing  their  value 
and  without  affecting  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  countless 
numbers  that  are  to  follow  ? 

Man,  as  an  individual,  has  all  the  predatory  and  rapacious  in- 
stincts of  a  wild  animal.  Man,  as  a  unit  of  properly  organized 
society,  restrains  his  predatory  instincts,  restricts  his  rapacious 
tendencies,  and  introduces  an  element  of  altruism  into  a  character 
that  is  primarily  selfish.  The  degrading  tendencies  of  man  are 
largely  inherited;  they  are  inbred  and  deep-seated.  The  elevating 
tendencies  are  largely  acquired.  The  first  are  thrust  upon  us ;  the 
second  we  are  obliged  to  achieve.  The  first  are  associated  with 
ignorance;  the  second  are  associated  with  intelligence,  and  the 
process  whereby  ignorance  and  instinctive  behavior  is  overcome  by 
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intelligence  is  a  process  to  which  we  have  given  the  name — edu- 
cation. Education,  then,  is  the  neutralizing  agency  through  which 
the  natural  inclinations  of  the  individual  are  attuned  to  the  har- 
monious working  of  the  state. 

The  primitive  educational  school  is  the  school  of  experience.  It 
begins  at  birth,  and  in  healthy  individuals  extends  throughout 
life.  From  it  few  there  are  that  graduate.  The  secondary  edu- 
cational school  is  the  school  of  reason,  the  school  wherein  the  in- 
dividual profits  by  his  own  experiences,  and  also  by  the  experiences 
of  others — and  relatively  few  there  are  that  enter.  The  popular 
and  the  easy  school  is  the  school  of  direct  impartation ;  the  school 
in  which  the  teacher  operates ;  the  school  in  which  a  description  of 
an  experience  is  substituted  for  a  genuine  experience;  the  school 
in  which  imagination  takes  the  place  of  reality,  where  the  de- 
scriptive powers  of  the  instructor  take  the  place  of  real  events,  and 
ready-made  conclusions  lighten  the  burden  of  reasoning.  In  this 
school  the  student  does  not  actively  learn,  he  is  passively  taught. 
But  the  training  given  by  all  three  of  these  schools,  absolutely 
essential  as  it  is  to  our  community's  well  being,  is,  in  a  sense, 
opposed  to  the  primitive  tendencies  of  the  individual,  tendencies 
which  education  may  subjugate,  but  which  it  seldom,  if  ever,  can 
place  under  complete  control.  In  obedience  to  our  instincts  we 
are  outlaws;  in  obedience  to  our  education  we  are  law-abiding 
members  of  a  commonwealth,  and  the  character  of  the  common- 
wealth is  dependent  upon  the  control  that  the  educational  forces 
in  the  community  have  over  the  native  tendencies  of  the  compo- 
nent individuals.  Therefore,  in  the  Problem  of  the  Adjustment  of 
Higher  Education  to  the  l^eeds  of  the  State,  the  factor  of  first 
and  greatest  importance  is  the  existence  of  a  controlling  power 
within  the  individual  which  should  induce  him  to  subordinate 
himself  and  his  personal  interests  to  the  common  welfare  of  the 
organized  community. 

Primary  instruction  can  do  little  more  than  train  the  child  to 
use  the  common  instruments  of  educated  people :  to  speak,  to  read, 
and  to  count.  Secondary  instruction  may  provide  training  in  cer- 
tain utilitarian,  cultural  and  vocational  directions.  It  may  pro- 
vide visions  of  alluring  attractiveness,  it  may  acquaint  the  student 
with  what  people  and  communities  have  done  in  the  past,  it  may 
bring  him  nearer  to  the  forces  of  nature,  but  at  the  present  time 
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it  seems  to  leave  him  with  that  old  primitive  consuming  desire, 
the  passion  for  personal  gain — the  desire  to  appropriate  to  him- 
self a  little  more  than  his  fair  share — and  having  filched  from  his 
neighbor,  he  commends  himself  for  his  success  and  for  his  indi- 
vidual prosperity.  In  short,  instead  of  giving  to  the  student  the 
desire  to  contribute  to  the  organizatioo.  of  which  he  is  merely  a 
member,  he  remains  disposed,  at  least  not  infrequently,  to  prey 
upon  this  organization.  His  education — instead  of  developing  a 
control  over  his  feral  tendencies — has  augmented  his  native  cun- 
ning, and  to  him  the  visions  of  success  converge  to  the  place  on 
which  he  individually  stands. 

For  some  time  we  were  inclined  to  wonder  at  the  phenomenon 
of  growth.  We  studied  the  cycle  of  cell-formation,  cell-division, 
and  cell-enlargement.  We  saw  the  orderly  arrangement  of  the 
parts  of  the  embryo,  the  absorption  of  the  yolk,  the  cracking  and 
throwing  off  of  the  shell.  We  observed  the  hunger  of  the  chick 
and  the  rapid  approach  of  maturity.  More  recently,  however,  we 
have  been  told  that  the  power  of  growth  is  inherent  not  alone  in 
organisms,  but  in  every  cell  and  bit  of  tissue,  and  that  through 
this  inherent  power,  small,  isolated,  fragments  will  grow  and  mul- 
tiply indefinitely,  provided  only  that  they  have  a  fairly  natural 
and  reasonably  favorable  environment.  Thus  the  interest  in  em- 
bryology is  no  longer  centered  in  a  study  of  the  forces  that  pro- 
duce growth,  but  rather  in  a  study  of  the  more  subtle  forces  that 
control  growth.  When  in  the  animal  body  the  controlling  forces 
are  absent  or  inhibited,  serious  abnormalities  invariably  occur; 
and  when  in  the  political  body  controlling  forces  are  absent  or  in- 
hibited, serious  abnormalities  are  likely  to  occur.  Control  is  as 
important  in  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

I  have  just  indicated  how  this  power  of  control  may  be  acquired 
by  the  individual  through  the  ordinary  educational  processes,  but 
the  methods  whereby  a  similar  power  is  to  be  acquired  by  the 
state  have  not  as  yet  been  devised.  The  state  seems  to  have  its 
experiences,  but  it  does  not  always  profit  by  them.  It  grows  in  a 
curiously  spasmodic  way  and  without  leaving  evidence  of  con- 
tinuity. Its  sense  organs  are  dull  and  report  only  imperfectly 
upon  the  experiences  of  other  states.  Its  reaction  time  is  retarded 
so  that  visible  evidences  of  approbation  arrive  long  after  their 
actuating  causes  have  become  fatigued.    The  state  needs  something 
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like  a  good  central  nervous  system  with  functional  "end-organs," 
reasoning  powers,  a  judicial  sense,  and  a  long  span  of  life. 

Our  institutions  of  higher  education  are  supposed  to  have  men 
who  are  not  dull  in  their  powers  of  observation  and  are  free  to 
speak,  men  who  know  pretty  well  what  has  occurred  in  the  past, 
and  what  is  going  on  in  the  present ;  moreover,  the  life  of  our  edu- 
cational institutions  began  with  the  inception  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  it  is  likely  that  its  period  of  existence  will  be  co- 
extensive. Is  it  not  quite  conceivable,  then,  that  these  two  in- 
strumentalities of  human  happiness  might  be  brought  more  nearly 
together  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both,  and  emphatically  to  the 
advantage  of  the  mass  of  individuals  which  we  speak  of  collectively 
as  "the  State"  ? 

Those  interested  in  higher  education,  so-called,  should  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  mere  extension  in  altitude  of  secondary  school 
subjects  of  restricted  latitude.  Our  first  duty  is  to  consider  the 
broad  interests  of  the  state,  and  any  institution  that  conducts  its 
courses  of  study  without  regard  to  this  dominant  obligation  is 
recreant,  no  matter  how  zealous  it  may  be  in  maintaining  the  in- 
tegrity of  its  traditions,  no  matter  how  much  it  may  be  absorbed 
in  the  business  of  maintaining  scholastic  standing,  and  no  matter 
to  what  extent  it  is  interested  in  providing  instruction  that  will 
lead  to  so-called  "successful  careers." 

Our  particular  form  of  government  cannot  stand,  as  a  political 
structure,  merely  upon  "successful  careers."  It  must  rest  upon  the 
firm  foundation  of  general  intellectual  enlightenment. 

We  all  know  of  men  that  have  had  successful  careers,  but  whose 
measure  of  success  has  come  to  them,  not  because  they  have  recog- 
nized the  broad  obligations  of  citizenship,  but  because  of  their  skill 
in  seizing  the  little  things  that  rightly  belong  to  their  neighbors. 
The  man  who  so  manipulates  the  public  transportation  facilities 
as  to  place  the  population  of  a  large  area  under  perennial  peonage 
may  be  a  successful  business  man,  and  at  the  same  time  an  ex- 
tremely dangerous  member  of  an  organized  community. 

Where,  in  our  present  systems  of  education  and  government,  is 
the  behavior  of  these  individuals  to  be  exposed  so  that  the  damage 
to  the  community  may  be  checked  before  it  occurs  ?  An  individual 
acting  under  the  uncontrolled  instinct  of  personal  possession  may 
strip  the  country  of  its  forests,  toss  back  to  the  state  the  worth- 
less "cut-over  land",  and  compel  a  million  of  wondering  citizens, 
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through  increased  taxation,  to  make  good  the  revenue  that  he  has 
taken  from  them.  Moreover,  by  a  paltry  gift  to  the  public,  he 
may  not  only  appear  to  be  a  successful  business  man,  he  may,  in- 
deed, be  held  up  as  a  good  citizen  and  acclaimed  as  a  public  bene- 
factor, when  both  he  and  the  public  are  ignorant  of  the  far  reach- 
ing consequences  of  what  has  occurred.  What  instrumentalities 
have  we  that  will  expose  and  arrest  this  process,  and  having  made 
an  arrest,  who  shall  devise  the  machinery  that  will  enable  the 
community  again  to  enjoy  that  which  was  taken  from  it  and  pro- 
tect it  against  further  permanent  losses?  In  our  consideration 
of  the  Adjustment  of  Higher  Education  to  the  I^eeds  of  the  Stat€, 
is  it  not  as  important  that  we  should  in  some  way  give  wholesome 
information  that  will  be  of  value  to  over  three  million  residents  of 
the  state,  as  it  is  to  give  intensive  training  to  twelve  thousand  col- 
lege men  and  women  ? 

As  children,  many  of  us  believed  that  "lawful"  and  "right" 
were  synonymous  attributes.  We  did  not  distinguish  between  the 
Mosaic  Decalogue  and  the  Public  Statutes.  If  we  were  told  that 
a  certain  action  was  unlawful,  we  accepted  it  as  being  wrong. 
While  we  have  been  reaching  maturity,  the  man  of  affairs — the  suc- 
cessful man — ^has  known  perfectly  well  what  has  been  going  on  in 
the  legislative  chamber,  and  it  is  no  disappointment  to  him  that 
institutions  of  higher  education  are  not,  as  such,  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  affairs  of  the  state. 

What  competent  board  of  diagnostitians  does  the  state  now 
have  whose  duty  it  is  to  discover  morbid  tissue  at  its  inception, 
and  even  if  the  agents  of  discovery  are  provided,  what  instruments 
does  the  state  have  with  which  to  operate?  It  is  here  again,  in 
our  present  form  of  government,  that  education  is  supposed  to 
enable  the  people  to  ascertain  the  facts,  give  to  the  facts  their 
proper  economic  value  and  suggest  proper  remedial  agents.  Do 
our  institutions  of  higher  education,  in  fact,  assume  their  fair 
share  of  this  responsibility,  and  if  they  do,  are  they  competent  to 
recommend  the  proper  courses  of  action  ? 

It  was  clearly  the  intention  of  those  who  established  our  form 
of  government  that  public  officers  should  be  sought,  selected  be- 
cause of  their  fitness,  and  that  those  who  were  elected  should  de- 
vote themselves  assiduously  to  the  services  of  the  state.  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  candidates  now  invariably  seek  the  office,  that 
fitness  is  an  obsolete  attribute,  or  that  the  public  officer  is  inva- 
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riably  indifferent  to  his  trust.  We  do  feel  some  embarrassment, 
however,  in  the  absence  of  some  conservative  body  that  is  at- 
tached to  the  state  and  is  making  a  protracted  study  of  govern- 
mental institutions  and  governmental  problems,  and  whose  repu- 
tation for  sound  judgment  would  give  its  opinion  weight,  yes,  de- 
cisive weight  on  questions  of  constructive  public  polity.  It  would 
perform  the  function  of  a  Cabinet — ^not  of  an  elective  office — but 
a  Cabinet  of  the  people.  Such  a  body  must  of  course  be  entirely 
out  of  partisan  politics,  and  would  be  something  like  a  court.  A 
court,  however,  is  supposed  to  act  impartially  upon  cases  that  have 
actually  occurred.  The  body  to  which  I  refer — composed  of  the 
very  best  men  available,  and  naturally  attached  to  our  institutions 
of  higher  education — ^would  serve  the  state  impartially,  not  after, 
bu^t  before  a  case  had  actually  occurred.  Such  a  body,  with  a  fair 
measure  of  prophetic  power,  could  explain  to  the  people  the  prob- 
able fortunes  or  the  probable  misfortunes  that  would  follow  al- 
most any  proposed  legislation.  It  could  show  wherein  the  pre- 
election promises  and  predictions  of  political  aspirants  conformed 
with  reason,  and  to  what  extent  they  should  be  referred  to  the 
alienist.  Such  a  body  could  focus  the  attention  of  the  public  upon 
the  genuine  affairs  of  the  state  rather  than  upon  the  statements  of 
the  political  promoter.  Moreover,  its  records,  truthfully  kept, 
would  show  to  what  extent  the  zeal  of  the  office-seeker  is  based 
upon  his  ambition  to  serve  the  state  or  upon  his  ambition  that  the 
state  should  serve  him. 

It  is  evident  that  such  a  body  must  be  independent,  absolutely, 
of  any  political  influence,  and,  in  short,  independent  of  any  re- 
straining influences  whatever,  except  those  that  would  be  sought  by 
men  of  the  highest  grade  of  intelligence  in  the  performance  of  the 
highest  grade  of  public  service. 

In  the  present  stage  of  our  political  evolution,  such  a  body,  al- 
though recognized  by  the  state,  could  not  exist  on  the  state,  and 
in  our  present  stage  of  educational  evolution  I  doubt  that  it  could 
exist  at  all.  But  such  a  controlling  body  is  sadly  needed,  and  the 
quality  of  mind  possessed  by  the  best  men  in  our  institutions  of 
higher  education,  and  by  the  best  men  of  the  community,  is  akin 
to  the  quality  of  mind  that  should  characterize  its  members. 

In  the  meantime,  I  am  wondering  if  the  needs  of  the  state  are 
sufficiently  served  when  our  institutions  of  higher  education  are 
open  only  to  those  who  are  able  to  pay.    When  the  evening  efforts 
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of  the  wage-earner  are  not  generally  recognized  as  having  the 
same  scholastic  value  as  the  morning  lecture  to  the  comparatively 
well-to-do. 

I  am  wondering  if  higher  education  is  properly  adjusted  to  the 
needs  of  the  state  when  an  eliminative  barrier  of  four  years  of 
preparatory  work  is  thrown  across  the  entrance  while  possibly  half 
the  subjects  being  taught  in  college  do  not  really  require  any  such 
extensive  preparation.  And  then,  too,  the  question  arises,  is  this 
barrier  maintained  for  the  good  of  the  college  or  far  the  good  of 
the  state  ? 

Sometimes  I  wonder  if  the  state  would  not  be  better  served  if 
instruction  of  collegiate  value  were  given  to  more  individuals  but  in 
less  amount;  if  students  in  larger  number  could  meet  broad- 
gauged  men  for  a  short  period,  rather  than  that  smaller  numbers 
should  meet  narrow-gauged  men  for  a  long  period,  xlnd  is  it  for 
the  highest  good  of  the  state — or  is  it  for  the  more  immediate 
good  of  the  college — that  we  give  the  impression  that  unless  a  young 
man  or  a  young  woman  takes  the  particular  thing  that  we  pre- 
scribe, and  continues  to  take  it  for  four  consecutive  years,  the  final 
results  will  be  disappointing? 

Then,  too,  I  wonder  if  the  students  who  now  enter  college  under 
the  existing  system  of  examination  and  "certificate  credits''  are, 
in  fact,  the  only  students  that  are  worthy  of  collegiate  opportunity. 
I  wonder  if  the  state  is  best  served  under  a  selective  system  that 
limits  intellectual  activity,  and.  recognizes  intellectual  promise, 
only  when  it  occurs  in  certain  definite  directions?  Can  a  state 
afford  to  trust  to  luck  for  the  discovery  of  those  sporadic  cases  of 
intellectual  excellence  that  are  so  apt  to  occur  outside  the  boun- 
daries of  the  ordinary  field  of  culture  ? 

Our  commonwealth  has  a  wonderful  institution  at  Waverley 
wherein  the  instructional  staff  discovers  the  thing  that  the  student 
can  best  do,  and  having  made  the  discovery,  the  native  talent  is 
then  developed  to  the  point  of  greatest  excellence.  If  it  is  possible 
to  discover  and  develop  talent  in  a  defective,  would  it  not  be  worth 
while  for  institutions  of  higher  education  to  so  adjust  themselves 
to  the  needs  of  the  state  as  to  examine,  and  possibly  give  special 
treatment  to  those  who  fail  to  pass  the  so-called  standard  require- 
ments, but  who,  nevertheless,  may  have  latent  possibilities  that  our 
present  methods  are  not  sufiicient  to  discover?  I  ask  this  with  the 
full  conviction  that  there  are  in  college  at  the  present  time  many 
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students  who  might  be  spending  their  time  to  better  advantage 
elsewhere. 

For  some  time  our  institutions  of  higher  education  have  com- 
mitted themselves  to  a  definite  form  of  service  to  the  state.  The 
state  has  now  committed  itself  to  a  definite  form  of  co-operation 
with  the  privately  endowed  institutions  of  higher  education,  and 
it  now  proposes  to  extend  the  facilities  of  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. Exercising  our  privilege  of  profiting  from  the  experience  of 
others,  we  are  justified  in  prophesying  that  from  this  first  effort 
much  may  develop.  Like  an  organ  of  uncertain  destiny,  such  a  be- 
ginning may  contain  a  hidden  potentiality  quite  beyond  our  pres- 
ent power  of  comprehension. 

The  first  adjustments  between  our  commonwealth  and  our  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  will  doubtless  lead  to  the  adoption  of 
the  well-known  methods  that  have  been  found  to  have  educational 
efficiency  in  other  places.  But  there  is  a  growing  demand  on  the 
part  of  adult  citizens  for  definite  information  in  regard  to  the 
affairs  of  the  state,  and  an  eagerness  for  this  kind  of  information 
is  very  pronounced  on  the  part  of  those  whose  families  have  not  long 
enjoyed  the  privileges  of  free  institutions.  There  are  indications 
that  the  children  of  those  who  found  in  this  neighborhood  an  ac- 
ceptable asylum  during  the  nineteenth  century,  may  take  the  broad 
views  concerning  the  affairs  of  state  that  characterized  those  who 
came  two  centuries  earlier. 

But  at  present  the  first  tendency  will  be  to  appropriate  every- 
thing in  the  educational  line  that  has  an  immediate  commercial 
value,  and  courses  must  be  planned  accordingly.  Each  will  struggle 
to  secure  a  small  stock  of  intellectual  goods,  and  through  sub- 
letting and  trading,  the  stock  will  grow  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
accretion.  Instructors  will  be  found  to  take  the  several  classes, 
devices  will  be  invented  to  expand  the  good  work,  and  new  points 
of  articulation  with  our  privately  endowed  institutions  will  be 
discovered.  But  all  of  this  activity,  primarily,  will  be  for  the  ben- 
efit of  individuals,  and,  for  this  reason,  will  not  raise  the  commu- 
nity, appreciably,  above  the  plane  of  mediocrity,  unless  there  is 
some  dominant  directive  agency  that  can  speak  with  such  force 
that  it  can  be  heard,  with  such  simplicity  that  it  can  be  understood,^ 
and  with  such  wisdom  that  it  will  be  respected.  Is  it  not  possible 
that  such  an  agency  may  ultimately  develop  out  of  an  Adjustment 
of  Higher  Education  to  the  Needs  of  the  State  ? 


Higher  Education  in  the  Western  and  in  the 
New  England  States:   a  Contrast 

^   By  Chakles  Franklin  Thwing,  President  of 
Western  Reserve  University. 

|jiiHiiinmaiiiiiiiiiiiic|OE  the  purpose  of  exact  understanding  I  define 
I  Y^  I  ^^^  western  states  as  inclusive  of  twenty  states. 
I  r  I  '^^^y  ^^®*  Arizona,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Illinois,  In- 
I  i   diana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mis- 

fiiniiHiiiiiaiiKHiiiiiicf  souri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  E'evada,  New  Mexico, 
I  I   North  Dakota,  Ohio,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Wiscon- 

I  I   sin,  and  Wyoming.     The  list  excludes  the  Pacific 

4*iiiiHiiiiiiiomiiiiiiiii[4>  states  and  also  excludes  certain  states  which  are  on 
the  border  between  the  South  and  the  West,  as,  for  instance, 
Arkansas. 

Certain  facts  are  important  in  themselves  and  also  are  impor- 
tant as  a  basis  for  contrasts  and  similarities.  In  the 
year  1903  New  England  had  a  population  of  5,857,430,  and  the 
western  states  a  population  of  29,898,066.  The  population  in  these 
two  districts  by  the  year  1910  had  increased  to  6,552,681  in  New 
England  and  to  34,179,214  in  the  twenty  western  states.  These 
respective  populations  were  in  the  year  1903  served  by  23  and  200 
colleges  and  in  the  year  1912  by  33  and  244  colleges.  In  the  west- 
ern states  there  was  in  the  year  1903  one  college  to  149,491  popu- 
lation; in  the  year  1912  one  college  to  140,078.  In  the  New  Eng- 
land states  there  was  in  the  year  1903  one  college  to  254,670 
population;  in  the  year  1912  one  college  to  every  198,560  popu- 
lation. In  the  year  1903  there  were  in  the  colleges  of  the  western 
states  a  total  of  7,270  professors  and  instructors.  This  number 
increased  by  the  year  1912  to  12,535,  with  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  New  England  states  from  1,793  professors  and  in- 
.structors  to  3,244.  In  1903  there  were  enrolled  in  the  colleges  of 
the  New  England  states  9,290  undergraduate  students;  by  1912 
the  number  had  become  20,995.  In  the  western  states  the 
undergraduate  students  numbered  37,992  in  1903  and  79,699 
in    the    year    1912.      The    total    number    of    volumes    in    the 
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JISTew  England  college  libraries  in  1903  was  1,918,229,  which 
in  1912  had  grown  to  3,532,503,  as  compared  with  3,164,489 
and  5,832,889  vohunes  in  the  college  libraries  of  the  twenty  west- 
ern states.  The  total  income  of  the  colleges  of  the  western  states 
aggregated  for  the  year  1903  $11,035,773;  in  1912  $35,195,203; 
of  the  JSTew  England  colleges,  $3,848,804  for  the  year  1903,  and 
$11,996,576,  for  1912.  The  per  cent  of  increase  in  income  dur- 
ing the  period  from  1903  to  1912  for  each  student  of  the  western 
colleges  was  52 ;  for  each  professor  and  instructor  84,  as  compared 
with  37%  and  72%  in  JSTew  England.  I  present  these  figures 
with  a  certain  degree  of  reluctance,  for,  although  they  have  been 
compiled  with  much  care,  a  certain  amount  of  uncertainty  attends 
the  returns  made  by  each  institution  concerned.  These  compari- 
sons are  designed  to  be  limited  to  undergraduate  colleges,  or  to  the 
undergraduate  departments  of  universities.  In  the  institutions  of 
^N'ew  England  it  is  easy  to  secure  these  facts  and  figures,  but  in 
the  looser  organization  of  certain  universities  in  the  West  it  has 
been  found  difficult  to  separate  undergraduate  colleges  from  pro- 
fessional schools.  The  divisions  made  in  the  professional  schools 
and  the  undergraduate  colleges  are  not  clearly  marked.  The  in- 
ferences based  upon  these  statements  indicate,  I  think,  rather  a 
similarity  than  a  contrast. 

Passing  on  from  this  region  of  fact,  more  or  less  material, 
into  the  region  of  interpretation,  contrasts  become  more  evident. 

The  higher  education  of  'New  England  on  the  whole  is  voluntary 
or  private.  It  is  conducted  by  societies  of  individuals  organized  ^ 
under  the  general  or  special  law  of  the  individual  state.  The 
higher  education  of  the  West  is  public,  or  of  the  formal  state.  It 
is  carried  on  by  the  individual  state  in  as  formal  and  public  a  way 
as  belongs  to  the  public  school  system.  New  England  has  state 
universities,  but  the  prevailing  type  is  the  voluntary  one.  The 
West  has  voluntary  universities,  but  the  prevailing  type  is  the 
public  one.  The  West  sought  to  follow  in  the  establishment  of  its 
universities  that  pregnant  sentence  in  Washington's  Farewell  Ad- 
dress: "In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  government  gives  force 
to  public  opinion  it  is  essential  that  public  opinion  should  be 
enlightened."  At  the  time  Washington  wrote  this  great  para- 
graph  not  one  of  the  great  universities  of  the  West  had  been 
established.     At  that  time  the  most  outstanding  colleges  of  ^ew 
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England  had  been  established.  Apparently  in  the  spirit  of  Wash- 
ington's words  the  people  were  unwilling  to  commit  the  fortunes 
of  the  higher  education  to  any  association  less  general,  less  com- 
plete, less  responsible  than  the  whole  body  of  the  people  them- 
selves. 'New  England  had  already  proved  that  through  the  church 
or  other  society  the  people  could  be  trusted  to  establish  and  carry 
forward  the  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

The  comprehensive  difference  between  I^ew  England  and  the 
West,  applied  alike  to  educational  and  other  institutions,  is  that 
the  older  part  represents  accumulated  experience.  The  older 
section  represents  the  traditions  of  the  family,  living  generation 
after  generation  in  a  single  location  and  under  a  similar  environ- 
ment. It  also  represents  professional  inheritances.  It  stands,  too, 
for  the  holding  and  the  increasing  of  wealth.  In  the  West  fami- 
lies have  few  or  no  traditions.  The  individual  may  not  be  able 
to  know  his  ancestors  of  the  third  generation,  and  to  the  fourth  he 
may  give  little  or  no  heed.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  population 
of  certain  great  cities  of  the  West  are  either  foreign  born  or  the 
children  of  foreign  born  parents.  In  the  West,  as  with  New  Eng- 
land almost  three  hundred  years  ago,  continental  severances  prove 
usually  to  be  also  domestic  and  family  severances.  Professional 
accumulations  are  also  lacking.  A  young  practitioner  whose  grand- 
father was  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor  of  Boston  is  common,  but  a  young 
practitioner  whose  grandfather  was  a  lawyer  or  a  physician  in 
Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Detroit,  St.  Louis  or  Cleaveland,  would 
be  an  anomaly.  The  accumulations  of  wealth  also  furnish  a  con- 
trast. There  is  much  wealth  in  the  western  states.  Eapidly  is  it 
increasing,  but  its  accumulation  covers  only  a  generation  or  at  the 
most,  two  generations.  ^ 

The  application  of  this  accumulated  experience  to  the  cause 
of  the  higher  education  is  plain  enough.  Accumulated  experience 
represents  intellectual  and  emotional  stability,  dignity,  richness 
and  fineness  of  appreciation,  sound  judgment,  comprehensiveness 
of  interpretation,  fineness  and  delicacy  of  discrimination,  and 
patience.  These  qualities  are  more  evident  in  the  institutions  of 
New  England  than  in  the  institutions  of  the  West.  The  West, 
without  accumulations  of  experience,  has  courage,  initiative,  en- 
ergy, willingness  to  try  experiments,  efficiency,  and  a  desire  for 
quick  returns.    Great  results  and  qualities  are  these  which,  like  the 
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qualities  belonging  to  the  land  of  accumulated  experience,  are  most 
precious  and  essential  to  human  kind. 

In  respect  to  content  of  studies  of  these  two  great  sections  there 
is  also  found  to  be  somewhat  of  a  cdntrast.^  The  colleges  of  each 
section  are  learning  that  the  emphasis  of  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  students  is  passing  from  the  older  humanities  to  the  newer. 
The  older  humanities  were  linguistic,  the  newer  social.  But  in  the 
West  the  passing  has  become  a  bit  more  distinct.  Popular  among 
the  students  of  the  colleges  of  ISTew  England  are  economics,  politi- 
cal science,  sociology,  English,  and  history.  They  are  yet  more 
popular  among  the  colleges  of  the  West.  In  that  unique  and  al- 
ready scarce  report  upon  the  survey  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin it  is  said :  ''In  the  opinion  of  the  board,  it  is  neither  right 
nor  wise  for  the  state  absolutely  to  deny  persons,  qualified  in 
other  respects,  the  right  to  enter  the  University  and  pursue  regu- 
lar courses  leading  to  gTaduation  simply  because  they  do  not 
possess  and  do  not  wish  to  acquire,  or  who  because  of  their  sur- 
roundings have  been  unable  to  acquire,  such  knowledge  of  foreign 
languages  as  now  is  required  ...  In  the  opinion  of  this  board 
u  state  university  should  provide  regular  courses  leading  to  gradu- 
ation and  a  degree  without  foreign  language  requirements  of  any 
kind."  In  other  words,  the  colleges  of  the  West  represent  a  pretty 
narrow  idea  of  efiiciency,  or  are  inclined  to  represent  this  narrow 
-conception.  In  a  comprehensive  way  the  colleges  of  [N'ew  Eng- 
land still  stand  for  the  idea  of  a  general  education  with  lessened 
regard  to  professional  aims  and  with  greater  respect  for  that 
quality  which  can  still  be  well  connoted  by  the  word   "Culture.'' 

A  further  contrast  is  manifest  also  in  the  attitude  of  the  stu- 
dents. In  general,  the  men  and  the  women  of  the  colleges  of  the 
West  form  a  class  who  perhaps  under  the  emphasis  of  efficiency  go 
to  college  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  power.  They  enter  college 
of  their  own  wish  and  will.  Desiring  to  make  the  most  of  them- 
selves, they  adopt  the  academic  as  the  most  effective  method.  The 
remark  must  not  be  interpreted  too  exactly  or  too  closely,  but  I 
do  think  that  possibly  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  students  of  the 
West  are  sent  to  college  than  may  obtain  in  !N"ew  England.  Kea- 
sons  of  family,  or  of  tradition,  or  of  society  receive  less  apprecia- 
tion in  the  adoption  of  the  academic  opportunity.  Poorer  in  purse 
as  western  students,  like  western  people  are,  education  represents 
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a  degree  of  self-sacrifice  which  only  boys  and  girls  who  are  eager 
in  their  educational  quest  would  endure.  Too  many  students, 
both  in  the  East  and  the  West,  who  do  not  need  to  earn  money  in 
college  are  earning  money.  The  keen  edge  of  their  education  is 
thus  dulled.  But  the  proportion  is  somewhat  larger  in  the  newer 
than  in  the  older  part.  But  the  sacrifice  thus  embodied  is  met 
with  patience,  often  with  exhilaration,  and  even  with  exultation. 

I  am  also  confident  that  there  lies  a  certain  degree  of  contrast, 
although  not  marked,  in  respect  to  the  desirability  of  academic 
office  in  the  colleges  of  'New  England  and  of  our  twenty  western 
states.  What  constitutes  the  desirability  of  the  academic  office  ? 
First,  the  opportunity  of  high  and  lasting  service  to  the  commu- 
nity; second,  the  opportunity  of  satisfying  one's  personal  desires 
for  study;  third,  the  respect  paid  by  the  community;  fourth,  the 
assurance  of  a  permanent,  though  small,  annual  income.  To  con- 
sider these  matters  in  their  reverse  order:  the  salaries  paid  to  the 
teachers  in  the  New  England  colleges  are  higher  on  the  whole  than 
those  paid  in  the  colleges  of  the  West.  Full  professorships  in  the 
twenty-four  institutions  of  Ohio,  for  instance,  command  an  aver- 
age salary  of  but  $1350,  as  contrasted  with  an  average  annual 
salary  of  $3005  in  Massachusetts.  The  respect  paid  to  the  holder 
of  an  academic  place  is,  I  think,  higher  in  ISTew  England  than  in 
the  West.  The  New  England  college  professor  has  still  a  distinct 
place.  It  is  a  place  in  the  social  structure  somewhat  akin  to  that 
held  by  the  clergyman  of  two  generations  ago.  The  respect  paid 
to  him  in  the  West  is  great,  but  not  quite  so  great.  For  in  a  com- 
munity in  which  values  are  estimated  more  in  terms  material  and 
financial,  the  regard  had  for  one  who  represents  values  that  are 
academic  or  literary  cannot  naturally  be  as  high.  In  respect  to 
the  further  matter  of  personal  happiness,  perhaps  the  ISTew  Eng- 
land teacher  has  the  advantage  also.  Libraries  are  more 
numerous  and  richer,  and  ease  of  association  with  colleagues  i& 
more  facile  by  reason  of  shorter  geographical  distances.  An 
older  community  makes  a  stronger  appeal  to  the  scholar  than  a 
newer. 

But  in  respect  to  the  opportunity  of  high  and  lasting  service  to 
the  community,  gi-eat  as  is  the  advantage  found  in  the  New  Eng- 
land colleges,  I  feel  confident  that  the  greater  advantage  is  open 
to  the  western  institution.     Prescription  is  less  a  proscription. 
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Changes  for  the  good  are  more  easily  wrought,  desire  for  the 
higher  things  of  the  mind  is  equally  intense.  To  which  side  of  the 
contrast  in.  the  desirability  of  academic  service  the  will  bends  or 
the  judgment  inclines  I  know  not.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  each 
place  academic  office  is  most  desirable. 

It  is,  however,  very  clear  that  in  the  worth  of  institutions  is 
found  a  vital  contrast.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  college  of 
the  East  is  better  than  that  college  of  the  West,  or  that  that 
college  of  the  West  is  better  than  this  college  of  the  East.  I  do, 
however,  mean  to  say  that  greater  institutional  contrasts  are  found 
in  the  colleges  of  the  West  than  exist  among  the  colleges  of  'New 
England.  All  the  colleges  of  ISTew  England  are  good  colleges. 
They  embody  a  high  type  of  academic  tradition,  learning,  scholar- 
ship, education,  and  communal  service.  There  are  colleges  in  the 
West  to  which  these  noble  commendations  cannot  be  given.  There 
are,  of  course,  great  colleges  and  universities  in  the  West,  but 
th^re  are  some  which  are  very  far  from  great, — ^not  great  in  either 
intellectual  and  ethical  elements,  not  great  in  individual  and 
communal  worth.  Some  of  them  lack  all  the  elements  which  should 
constitute  a  university.  They  exist  by  sufferance  of  the  state,  both 
formal  and  informal.  Some  are  poor  in  culture  and  in  purse,  and 
honest, — some  are  poor  in  culture  and  in  purse, — and,  dishonest. 
Those  poor  and  honest  should  become  junior  colleges;  those  poor 
and  dishonest  should  go,  as  they  will  go  eventually,  to  their  own 
place. 

In  one  respect  in  this  institutional  contrast  reference  should  be 
made  to  co-education.  Co-education  is  the  common  practice  in  the 
West  with  marked  exceptions.  Separate  education  is  the  practice 
in  New  England,  also  with  outstanding  exceptions.  But  I  do 
venture  to  say  that  throughout  the  West  there  is  increasing  doubt 
about  the  desirability  of  co-education.  If  it  were  possible  I  be- 
lieve that  most,  or  at  least  many,  co-educational  colleges  would 
adopt  the  co-ordinate  system. 

I  pass  at  once  to  my  last  remark  in  this  comparative  study,  al- 
ready too  prolonged.  This  remark  is  not  a  contrast:  it  is  a  like- 
ness. It  is  to  the  effect  that  in  both  the  colleges  of  New  England 
and  of  the  West  are  found  forces  which  are  serving  the  community 
unto  civilization.  The  home,  the  church,  the  school  form  a  trinity 
of  civilizing  forces.    These  powers  have  been  most  manifest  in  !N'ew 
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England.  In  the  West  the  potency  of  the  family  is  on  the  whole 
not  so  great  as  its  potency  in  ^ew  England.  Domestic  relations 
are  more  easily  entered  into  and  more  easily  sundered.  The 
church  also  is  less  potent  in  the  West  than  in  the  East.  As  one 
goes  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast,  the  place  occupied  by 
the  buildings  of  the  church  become  less  impressive.  Be  it  also 
said  that  as  one  pursues  this  western  journey  the  architectural 
place  occupied  by  the  buildings  of  the  school  become  more  and 
more  impressive.  The  relative  place  occupied  by  the  higher  edu- 
cation in  the  two  great  communities  one  cannot  easily  assess,  easy 
as  it  is  to  make  contrasts  of  mediaeval  pasts,  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  in  both  ^N^ew  England  and  in  the  West  the  higher  education 
is  serving  the  whole  community  unto  relationships  as  broad  as 
humanity,  as  deep  as  individual  character,  as  high  as  heaven,  as 
lasting  as  time. 


The  State  University 

By  Guy  Potter  Benton,  President  of 
THE  University  of  Vermont. 

f "'""«""" «f  HE  solution  of  Present  Educational  Problems  is  the 

I  rr^  I  general  subject  of  discussion.  I  am  commissioned  to 
I  I  I  speak  of  The  State  University.  It  shall  be  my  pur- 
I  I    pose  to  justify  th6  existing  State  Universities  of 

|]iiiimiiiiiDiiiiiimiiic|  ^""ew  England  on  grounds  of  origin,  accomplish- 
I  I   ments,  present  needs  and  potential  value.     I  have 

I  I   ^0  P^^a  to  offer  for  the  creation  of  State  Universi- 

^iiiiHiiiimniiiiiiiiiiiic^  ties  where  they  are  not  already  established  in  this 
section  of  the  country.  The  defense  of  any  honorable  and  useful 
institution  on  bases  of  historic  rights  and  public  necessity  is  never 
inappropriate.  '  i  ■^'k':;  ] 

The  word  University  is  variously  defined,  the  definition  always 
having  a  provincial  modification.  Its  meaning,  in  every  case,  is 
determined  by  institutional  location.  True  to  its  etymology,  the 
term  University  was  originally  used  to  denote  any  community  or 
group  of  persons  treated  as  a  unit  in  the  law  as  a  corporation, 
guild,  association,  or  the  like.  Once  started  on  its  forward  course 
from  the  Latin  which  gave  it  birth  this  word  in  Europe  early  en- 
countered experiences  that  modified  its  original  meaning.  Trans- 
ferred to  the  new  world  it  took  to  itself  yet  other  meanings  so  that 
today  it  signifies  one  purpose  or  function  in  one  place  and  some- 
thing quite  different  in  another  environment. 

'  The  JN^ational  Association  of  State  Universities,  meeting  at 
Baton  Eouge  in  1906,  received  a  report  from  one  of  its  committees 
previously  appointed  to  formulate  and  present  an  acceptable  defi- 
nition of  a  University  as  the  American  ideal.  President  MacLean 
of  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  as  chairman  of  that  committee, 
announced  that  he  had  been  unable  to  reach  any  agreement  of  defi- 
nition with  his  committee  associates — President  Buckham  of  the 
University  of  Vermont  and  President  James  of  the  University  of 
Illinois — and  despairing  of  any  concert  of  action  by  the  members 
of  the  committee  he  presented  his  own  formula  for  a  standardized 
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American  University  as  an  individual  report  hoping  that  it  might 
be  adopted  by  the  Association.  This  recommendation  of  Presi- 
dent MacLean  proposed  that  a  standard  American  University 
should  be 

"1.  A  University  giving  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  or 
Doctor  of  Science,  after  three  years  of  graduate  study  in  residence, 
one  of  which  shall  be  at  the  institution  conferring  the  degree,  and 

"2.  A  University  that  requires,  in  addition  to  the  points 
named  in  graduate  study,  that  a  candidate  before  receiving  his 
higher  degree  shall  have  completed  for  his  Bachelor's  Degree  a 
course  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  semester  hours  in 
subjects,  ordinarily  recognized  in  the  field  of  liberal  arts,  as 
languages  and  literature,  philosophical  and  historical  sciences, 
material  sciences  and  the  fine  arts." 

The  proposed  definition  failed  of  adoption  and  it  seems  alto- 
gether certain  that,  for  many  years  to  come,  the  American  Univer- 
sity will,  in  most  instances,  continue  to  be  "a  complex  of  colleges'' 
— undergraduate,  graduate  and  professional.  It  will  adhere  pri- 
marily to  its  original  function  as  an  institution  for  instruction; 
it  will  perpetuate  the  best  accomplishments  of  mankind  in  all  ages, 
providing  for  the  study  of  the  languages,  literature,  religions,  laws, 
philosophies  and  customs,  so  that  nothing  that  the  human  race  has 
ever  achieved  shall  be  lost ;  it  will  extend  the  domain  of  knowledge 
through  investigations  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  with  the  newer 
methods  of  research  in  co-operation  with  scholars  everywhere;  it 
will  disseminate  as  widely  as  possible,  by  means  of  publications 
and  otherwise,  the  knowledge  its  members  have  found ;  it  will  seek 
to  discover  and  encourage  unusual  talent  by  recognizing  rare  abili- 
ties among  all  classes ;  it  will  uphold  the  highest  standards  of  schol- 
arship and  of  professional  learning  in  law,  in  medicine,  in  theol- 
ogy, in  agriculture,  in  mechanic  arts,  in  education,  in  investigation 
and  in  scientific  service ;  and,  finally,  its  supreme  justification  for 
existence  will  be  found  in  the  dedication  of  all  its  potentialities  to 
the  general  welfare.  If  America  shall  develop  at  least  one  Uni- 
versity in  every  state  of  the  Union,  thoroughly  comprehending  all 
these  functions,  no  defense  will  be  required  of  us  at  the  bar  of  civ- 
ilization for  the  special  University  ideals  of  our  Western  environ- 
ment 

Our  oldest  American  Universities  were  state  or  governmental 
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institutions  in  the  days  when  church  and  state  were  one.  After 
ecclesiasticism  ceased  to^  be  identified  with  political  authority  these 
Universities  cast  their  lot  for  a  time  with  the  church,  but  gradu- 
ally their  independence  of  sectarianism  asserted  itself  until  now 
they  may  very  properly  be  called  independent  establishments. 
There  are  colleges  and  universities  that  still  acknowledge  allegiance 
to  some  branch  of  the  visible  church.  Then,  too,  there  are  those  of 
later  origin  that  owe  their  existence  entirely  to  individual  philan- 
thropy. In  a  few  of  the  older  isTortheastern  States,  and  in  all  the 
commonwealths  of  the  South  and  of  the  Central  and  farther  West, 
greater  or  lesser  State  Universities  have  arisen  in  obedience  to 
popular  command.  We  have,  therefore,  in  America  today,  three 
distinct  types  of  universities  and  colleges;  namely,  independent, 
church,  and  state  institutions.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  be- 
cause an  institution  has  been  founded  by  the  state  that  it  should 
be  denied  the  right  of  financial  support  from  private  sources  and 
it  goes  without  saying  that  no  independent  or  church  directed  uni- 
versity is  a  private  institution.  All  colleges  and  universities  in 
America  exist  for  the  public  seiwice  even  though  some  of  them 
are  not  public  institutions. 

The  State  University  has  been  a  necessary  institution  in  new 
states  of  the  Eepublic  where  personal  and  church  resources  were 
limited  and  a  brief  review  of  the  history  of  the  rise  of  the  State 
University  in  America  is  here  and  now  appropriate.  The  oldest 
existing  American  State  University  is  the  University  of  Georgia, 
founded  by  the  General  Assembly  of  that  state  the  twenty-seventh 
of  January,  1785,  and  opened  to  receive  students  in  1801. 

The  University  of  Michigan  is  generally  regarded  as  the  pio- 
neer State  University  of  the  West  for  it  dates  its  inception  with 
the  year  1817  when  the  Catholepistemiad,  or  University  Michi- 
gania,  was  established.  The  University  of  Michigan,  as  we  know 
it  at  this  time,  followed  in  succession  to  the  institution  first  named, 
beginning  in  reality  with  the  year  1837,  but  it  was  not  until  1867 
that  the  first  legislative  appropriation  was  granted  and  that  appro- 
priation totalized  but  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year,  which  was  a 
tax  of  a  twentieth  of  a  mill  on  the  appraisal  of  the  taxable  property 
of  the  State  of  Michigan.  The  total  sum  received  by  the  Univer- 
sity from  the  state  treasury  down  to  January,  1879,  was  four  hun- 
dred sixty-nine  thousand  dollars,  but  in  recent  years  the  state  has 
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compensated  in  large  measure  for  its  earlier  delinquencies.  In- 
diana University  and  the  Universities  of  Wisconsin  and  Missouri 
all  originated  with  state  grants  of  land  in  the  late  thirties  of  the 
last  century.  The  University  of  Illinois  came  into  being  by  legis- 
lative order  in  the  year  1867. 

All  the  earlier  State  Universities  of  the  West  began  on  the  basis 
of  public  land  gifts  or  small  appropriations.  These  and  others  of 
the  Trans-Mississippi  region  which  have  come  into  being  more  re- 
cently have  been  encouraged  to  grow  or  become  established  under 
the  stimulus  of  the  Morrill  Land  Grant  Law  passed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Congress  in  1862.  These  typical  State  Universities  are  re- 
garded as  the  consummation  of  the  Public  School  System  in  their 
several  states  and  are  controlled  by  the  state  through  boards  of 
trustees  or  regents,  chosen  by  widely  differing  methods.  In  some 
states  the  governing  body  is  elected  by  public  vote.  In  other  in- 
stances elections  to  membership  in  the  State  University  Boards  of 
Control  come  through  the  legislature.  In  many  of  the  states  there 
are  ex-officio  members  with  additional  members  appointed  by  the 
governor,  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  State  Senate,  and  in  one 
state  ex-officio  members  are  associated  in  governing  authority  with 
representatives  from  women's  clubs,  farmers'  associations  and  from 
alumni  resident  either  within  or  without  the  state.  Every  State 
University  is  regarded  as  a  popular  institution  answerable  to  the 
people  of  the  state,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  service 
rendered  and  is  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  public  funds — 
federal  and  state. 

There  are  but  two  institutions  of  the  State  University  type  in 
"New  England — the  University  of  Vermont  and  the  University  of 
Maine.  The  familiarity  of  the  writer  with  the  University  first 
named  may  be  his  sufficient  excuse  for  speaking  with  some  degree 
of  certitude  of  the  differentiating  character  of  that  institution  from 
those  of  the  usual  type  in  this  section  of  the  country.  Without 
question  the  University  of  Vermont  was  the  first  State  University, 
according  to  the  modem  conception,  to  be  established  on  this  con- 
tinent. In  making  this  assertion  it  is  not  forgotten  that  Harvard, 
Yale  and  other  institutions  initiated  by  colonial  or  State  order 
antedated  the  University  of  Vermont,  but  these  institutions  have 
long  since  lost  their  state  character  and  it  will  appear  by  certain 
facts  of  history  herein  recited  that,  though  of  governmental  origin. 
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they  differed  in  certain  notable  features  from  the  University  of 
Vermont.  The  University  of  Georgia  before  mentioned  is,  of 
course,  older  than  the  University  of  Vermont  if  we  date  from  the 
year  of  its  foundation,  but  it  did  not  open  its  doors  to  receive  stu- 
dents until  1801,  a  year  later  than  the  beginning  of  actual  work  by 
the  "New  England  institution. 

Students  of  history  understand  that  Vermont  for  a  number  of 
years  was  an  independent  Republic,  coming  into  the  Union  as  the 
fourteenth  state  by  an  act  of  Congress  signed  by  President  George 
Washington,  the  eighteenth  of  February,  1791.  Prior  to  becoming 
an  integral  part  of  the  Union,  however,  this  independent  common- 
wealth under  the  leadership  of  men  of  the  Ethan  Allen  type  made 
common  cause  with  the  other  colonies  in  the  War  for  Inde- 
pendence against  Great  Britain,  and  in  1Y77  the  men  of  Vermont, 
through  chosen  representatives,  met  to  form  a  Constitution  for 
this  independent  state.  In  that  Constitution  which  these  pio- 
neers prepared  they  embodied  substantially  the  present  educa- 
tional system  of  the  state,  the  fortieth  section  of  which  reads  as 
follows : 

"A  school  or  schools  shall  be  established  in  each  town  for  the 
convenient  instruction  of  youth  with  such  salaries  to  the  masters 
paid  by  each  town,  making  proper  use  of  school  lands  in  each  town, 
thereby  to  enable  them  to  instruct  youth  at  low  prices.  One  gram- 
mar school  in  each  county  and  0:tTE  U:^IVERSITY  IN  THIS 
STATE  ought  to  be  established  by  direction  of  the  General  As- 
sembly." 

^N'orth  Carolina  and  Pennsylvania  had  previously  recommended 
'  "one  or  more  universities.''  But  the  Ereemen  of  Vermont  began 
at  the  bottom  and  put  into  their  Constitution  the  requirements  of 
schools  for  each  town,  a  grammar  school  for  each  county  and  a 
UNIVERSITY  FOR  THE  STATE.  With  wise  regard  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  state,  instead  of  providing  for  "one  or  more 
universities"  they  said  "0:N"E  UNIVERSITY  IN  THIS  STATE 
ought  to  be  established  by  the  General  Assembly." 

Historic  honesty  demands  that  attention  be  directed  to  the  fact 
that  a  second  Constitutional  Convention  in  1786  proposed  a  new 
instrument  in  which  the  importance  of  schools  was  reiterated,  but 
with  omission  of  any  mention  whatever  of  "One  University  in  the 
State  to  be  established  by  direction  of  the  General  Assembly."  The 
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late  Honorable  Robert  D.  Benedict,  a  distinguished  legal  author- 
ity, found  the  evident  reason  for  the  failure,  on  the  part  of  the 
Constitution  makers  of  Vermont,  to  include  a  State  University 
clause  in  the  Constitution  of  1786.  He  has  pointed  out  that  at 
the  time  the  later  Constitution  was  adopted,  sixteen  towns  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Connecticut  River,  now  a  part  of  the  State  of  l!^ew 
Hampshire,  petitioned  to  be  admitted  as  a  part  of  Vermont,  that 
the  General  Assembly  voted  to  grant  the  prayer  and  that  the  union 
took  place.  That  union  was  dissolved  eight  months  later.  In 
1781,  however,  a  popular  vote  resulted  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
union  and  on  the  sixth  of  April,  1781,  thirty-five  representatives 
from  towns  east  of  the  Connecticut  took  their  seats  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  Vermont.  Again  in  1782  the  union  was  dissolved 
and  Vermont  returned  to  her  former  and  permanent  boundaries 
which,  Mr.  Benedict  affirms,  was  "a  result  which  has  given  the 
State  a  backbone  of  mountains  more  appropriate  to  her  history 
than  would  have  been  the  watery  backbone  of  the  Connecticut 
River.'' 

It  was  during  these  days  of  close  political  relationship  with  the 
towns  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  which  included  the  new 
and  promising  institution  known  as  Dartmouth  College,  that  the 
Freemen  of  Vermont  came  to  feel  that  Dartmouth  belonged  to 
the  Green  Mountain  State  and  that  it  would  abundantly  serve  the 
interests  of  higher  education  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Mr.  Bene- 
dict believes  this  to  be  the  convincing  explanation  for  the  omission 
of  the  State  University  clause  in  the  Vermont  Constitution  of 
1786.  In  view  of  the  high  standing  of  Dartmouth  College  and  the 
friendly  relationships  existing  between  that  institution  and  the 
University  of  Vermont,  it  would  be  infelicitious  at  this  time  to  re- 
call the  designs  of  President  Wheelock  upon  the  lands  of  the  State 
of  Vermont,  which  he  hoped  would  be  made  to  pay  tribute  to 
Dartmouth  College,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Vermonters, 
true  to  their  characteristic  spirit  of  independence,  soon  abandoned 
the  idea  of  adopting  Dartmouth  College  or  of  allowing  the  state 
to  be  appropriated  by  Dartmouth  College. 

If  the  omission  from  the  new  Constitution  was  really  due  to 
Dartmouth  influences,  those  influences  faded  rapidly  away  before 
the  rising  pride  and  affection  felt  by  the  rugged  pioneers  of  Ver- 
mont for  their  own  state.     A  previous  vote,  taking  Dartmouth 
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under  the  patronage  of  the  state,  was  allowed  to  pass  into  oblivion 
and  the  attention  of  Vermonters  was  turned  to  the  establishment 
of  their  own  University  in  accordance  with  the  ideal  set  forth  in 
the  original  Constitution.  At  a  session  of  the  Vermont  General 
Assembly  in  1789  a  memorial  was  presented  by  General  Ira  Allen 
with  an  offer  of  four  thousand  pounds  by  himself  and  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  fifty  pounds  by  other  individuals  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  college  to  be  located  at  Burlington.  With  a  view  of 
ascertaining  what  part  of  the  state  would  afford  the  most  liberal 
support  to  such  an  institution,  agents  were  appointed  after  a  long 
discussion,  to  solicit  donations  and  subscriptions  in  the  several 
counties  of  the  state,  but  no  further  action  was  taken  by  the 
Legislature  at  that  time. 

Popular  agitation  in  favor  of  a  University  continued  and  the 
demand  for  a  State  University  increased  rather  than  diminished. 
Colleges  were  not  as  numerous  then  as  now.  Up  to  that  time 
only  twelve  had  been  chartered  in  all  America  and  of  these  but 
four  were  within  the  bounds  of  ^ew  England.  Harvard  had  been 
founded  in  1636 — one  hundred  fifty-three  years  before.  Yale 
had  been  founded  in  1701 — eighty-eight  years  before.  Brown 
University  had  been  founded  in  1764 — twenty-five  years — and 
Dartmouth  in  1771 — eighteen  years  before.  The  will  of  General 
Williams  had  founded  the  Williams  Free  School  four  years  before, 
and  the  thought  of  making  a  college  there  was  probably  already 
working  in  the  minds  of  its  friends,  for  the  charter  of  Williams 
College  was  obtained  shortly  thereafter.  With  Harvard,  Yale  and 
Dartmouth  in  full  existence,  with  Bro^vn  in  its  infancy,  and  Wil- 
liams in  birth  throes,  what  region  was  there  left  so  favorable  for 
the  ^'One  University  in  the  State"  which  had  been  recommended 
by  the  first  Constitution,  as  the  valley  of  Lake  Champlain  ? 

When  the  Vermont  Legislature  reassembled  in  1791  the  subject 
was  called  up  and  it  was  decided  that  a  college  or  university  should 
be  established.  The  next  business  was  to  fix  upon  its  location. 
Several  places  were  proposed  and  the  ballots  being  taken  the 
result  was  as  follows : — 89  votes  for  Burlington,  24  for  Rutland, 
5  for  Manchester,  5  for  Williamstown,  1  for  Castleton,  1  for 
Danville  and  1  for  Berlin. 

So  far  as  its  origin  is  concerned,  surely  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont was  the  legitimate  child  of  the  state.     The  representatives 
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of  the  people,  in  Legislative  Assembly  convened,  had  ordered  the 
creation  of  the  University  and  had  determined  its  location  by  a 
ballot  in  regular  joint  session.  How  different  the  establishment 
of  this  public  institution  from  the  method  employed  for  the  found- 
ing of  a  private  college  or  university  through  the  granting  of  a 
charter  to  a  group  of  individuals  or  to  a  non-political  organization 
upon  application  of  the  parties  interested  1  The  difference  between 
the  inception  of  a  private  or  sectarian  institution  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  beginnings  of  the  University  of  Vermont  on  the  other 
are  so  clear  and  easily  understood  that  "A  wayfaring  man  though 
a  fool  need  not  err  therein." 

In  accordance  with  the  vote  of  the  regularly  elected  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  locating  the  new  educational  institution,  an 
act  was  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Vermont, 
the  third  of  E'ovember,  1791,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  the 
"0]^E  U]STIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE"  and  this  act  stipu- 
lated that  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives,  and  the  President  of  the  University  when  elected 
shall  be  ex-officio  trustees  for  the  said  University.  From  that 
ISTovember  day  in  1791  when  the  Governor,  elected  by  the  Freemen 
of  the  State,  and  the  presiding  officer  of  the  representative  body 
of  the  State  were  designated  as  trustees,  the  University  of  Vermont 
has  been  peculiarly  the  ward  of  the  State. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  act  of  incorporation  had  been 
drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  five  members  of  the  House,  composed 
of  ISTathaniel  Chipman,  Israel  Smith,  Elijah  Payne,  Samuel  Hitch- 
cock and  Stephen  Jacob,  to  which  the  Council  added  Isaac  Tiche- 
nor.  One  member  of  the  committee  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  in  1784  there  were  not  more  than  nine  persons  in  Ver- 
mont, excepting  clergymen,  who  had  received  a  college  education. 
The  six  members  of  the  committee  were  of  those  nine — thr^e  of 
them  were  graduates  of  Yale,  two  of  Harvard,  one  of  the  College  of 
New  Jersey.  They  were  men,  therefore,  supposed  to  have  known 
about  other  college  charters,  and  if  in  framing  the  law  creating  the 
University  of  Vermont  they  varied  from  the  foundation  principles 
of  other  institutions,  such  variance  may  properly  be  interpreted 
as  due  to  a  desire  to  improve  upon  previous  educational  founda- 
tions. Mr.  Benedict  directs  attention  to  three  points  in  the  Act 
of  Incorporation  in  the  Charter  Law  of  the  University  of  Ver- 
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niont  which  marks  its  similarity  to  certain  institutions  and  differ- 
entiates it  from  others  then  existing. 

First.  Harvard  in  addition  to  a  Board  of  Trustees,  had  also  a 
Board  of  Overseers  by  whom  the  orders  and  rules  of  the  Trustees 
could  be  overruled  or  altered.  Brown  University  also  had  two 
Governing  Boards;  Yale  had  only  one  Board  of  Trustees  as  was 
true  also  of  Princeton  and  Dartmouth.  The  framers  of  the  Char- 
ter Law  of  the  University  of  Vermont  made  the  new  institution 
agree  with  Yale,  Princeton  and  Dartmouth  rather  than  with  Har- 
vard and  Brown  by  committing  its  government  to  a  single  Board 
of  seventeen  Trustees. 

Second.  The  charter  of  Harvard  established  the  relation  be- 
tween the  college  and  government  of  Massachusetts  by  providing 
at  first  that  the  twelve  overseers  should  be  chosen  by  the  General 
Court,  "six  of  the  Magistrates  and  six  of  the  Ministers,"  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  at  that  time  no  one  could  vote  in  Massa- 
chusetts to  elect  a  Magistrate  or  member  of  the  General  Court 
unless  he  was  a  member  of  the  church.  The  difference  of  class, 
therefore,  between  "Magistrates"  and  "Ministers"  was  not  as  wide 
as  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  By  the  Constitution  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  adopted  in  1780,  the  Governor  and 
Lieutenant  Governor,  the  Council  and  the  Senate  were  added  to 
the  Board  of  Overseers.  By  the  charter  of  Dartmouth  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Province  for  the  time  being  was  one  of  its  trustees, 
but  there  was  no  such  formal  connection  with  the  state  in  the 
charters  of  Yale  and  Brown.  In  the  charter  of  Princeton  the  pro- 
posal to  make  a  more  positive  connection  with  the  government 
than  that  was  rejected  and  although  the  Governor  was  named  as 
one  of  the  trustees,  it  appears  from  a  letter  of  Jonathan  Edwards 
that  even  this  was  looked  upon  with  uneasiness  by  the  promoters 
and  friends  of  the  charter.  The  framers  of  the  Vermont  Univer- 
sity Law  took  Harvard  and  Dartmouth  as  their  model  on  this 
point  instead  of  Yale  and  Brown,  providing  that  the  Governor  of 
the  State  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  should 
be  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University. 

Third.  The  charters  of  the  other  colleges  made  them  distinctly 
denominational  and  not  only  that,  but  distinctly  clerical  in  their 
government.  The  charter  of  Harvard  required  that  among  the 
Overseers  should  be  the  Congregational  ministers  in  six  of  the 
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towns,  one  of  which  was  Boston.  This  made  Harvard  thoroughly 
Congregational.  The  charter  of  Yale  provided  that  any  new  trus- 
tees elected  must  be  "ministers  of  the  gospel  inhabiting  within  the 
colony,"  which  made  Yale  also  distinctly  Congregational.  The 
charter  of  Princeton  named  to  be  trustees  of  the  college  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Province,  ten  "gentlemen"  and  twelve  "ministers  of 
the  gospel,"  thus  giving  the  ministers  a  majority  over  the  gentle- 
men. Princeton,  which  originated  in  the  College  of  N^ew  Jersey, 
named  as  the  first  four  trustees  those  who  were  members  of  His 
Majesty's  Council.  The  college  was  Presbyterian  in  origin,  sup- 
ported by  Presbyterians  and  controlled  by  Presbyterians.  Condi- 
tions of  religious  control  were  similar  among  other  colleges  of  the 
land.  Columbia  in  ISTew  York,  William  and  Mary  College  in 
Virginia  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  were  under  Episco- 
pal control.  Dartmouth  was 'Congregational- and  the  charter  of 
Brown  University  provided  that  eight  of  its  twelve  fellows  and 
twenty-two  of  its  thirty-six  trustees  must  be  Baptist,  the  other 
trustees  being  five  Episcopalians,  -Q-ve  Quakers  and  four  Congre- 
gationalists.  The  question  must  have  presented  itself  to  those 
college  graduates  who  drew  up  the  charter  laws  of  the  University 
of  Vermont  whether,  in  establishing  the  University  of  their  State, 
they  would  in  this  regard  follow  the  examples  of  the  older  institu- 
tions. They  determined  not  to  follow  them  and  put  in  their  char- 
ter the  broad  provision  that  the  trustees  named  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  General  Assembly  might  elect  as  their  successors  "such  and 
so  many  as  they  shall  think  proper,"  not  exceeding  seventeen, 
without  any  requirement  that  they  should  be  either  ministers  of 
the  gospel  or  connected  with  any  denomination  whatever.  In  so 
providing  for  no  denominational  control  in  the  new  University 
the  committee  was  in  harmony  with  the  public  sentiment  of  the 
people  of  Vermont  and  thus  the  fourteenth  state  of  the  Union  was 
a  pioneer  among  all  the  states  in  drawing  a  distinct  line  between 
church  and  state  in  the  support  of  higher  education. 

State  consciousness  was  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  idealism  of  the 
independent  people  of  this  new  state  that  they  refused  by  a  decided 
vote  of  the  Legislature  to  grant  the  petition  of  General  Ira  Allen, 
presented  on  the  fourteenth  of  ^N'ovember,  1795,  praying  for  an 
alteration  in  the  name  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Vermont 
to  that  of  Allen's  University.    From  the  appointment  of  the  origi- 
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ual  trustees  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1791  to  the  year  of  1810 
the  trustees  were  allowed  to  elect  those  of  their  own  choosing  to 
fill  vacancies  on  the  Board,  but  on  J^ovember  second,  1810,  the 
General  Assembly  passed  an  act  increasing  the  number  of  trus- 
tees of  the  University  to  eighteen  and  provided  that  "all  vacancies 
on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  said  University  shall  in  the  future 
be  filled  by  the  joint  ballot  of  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature 
whether  such  vacancies  shall  happen  by  death,  resignation,  re- 
moval from  this  state,  or  expiration  of  office/' 

Vermont  was  thus  the  first  state  in  the  Union  to  choose  trustees 
for  its  University  by  action  of  the  Legislature,  clearly  showing 
that  the  state  regarded  the  University  as  its  own  lawful  child 
whose  governance  could  be  ordered  as  state  authorities  might  see 
fit  to  direct.  This  method  of  electing  trustees  continued  for 
eighteen  years  and,  from  1810  forward  to  1828,  the  Governor  and 
Council  in  every  legislative  year  marched  in  solemn  state  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  elect  in  joint  session  the  trustees  of 
the  University  of  Vermont  and  to  fill  vacancies  caused  by  death, 
resignation  or  expiration  of  term.  In  1828  this  law  was  repealed 
and  the  then  existing  trustees  and  their  successors  were  authorized 
to  fill  vacancies  on  the  board.  The  method  of  appointing  trustees 
in  succession  to  those  originally  named  by  the  state  obtained  until 
IsTovember  ninth,  1865,  when  under  the  provisions  of  the  Morrill 
Land  Grant  Law  the  newly  established  State  Agricultural  College 
was  made  an  integral  part  of  the  State  University.  From  the  day 
of  that  union  until  the  present  time  the  Board  of  Trustees  has 
consisted  of  nine  members,  in  succession  to  those  originally  ap- 
pointed by  the  state,  and  nine  others  elected  in  groups  of  three  each 
every  two  years  with  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  the  President 
of  the  University  ex-officio  members  of  the  board. 

The  University  of  Vermont  founded  by  the  State,  named  by  the 
State,  located  by  the  State  and  directed  by  the  State  from  the  day 
of  its  origin  to  this  moment,  was  the  first  State  University  on 
American  soil  in  accordance  with  the  modern  conception  of  the 
typical  State  University.  That  its  method  of  control  is  different^ 
from  that  which  obtains  in  the  direction  of  other  State  Universities 
is  no  valid  ground  for  discrediting  its  State  LTniversity  rights.  It 
has  been  previously  shown  that  every  State  of  the  Union  is  a  law 
unto  itself  in  its  methods  of  State  LTniversity  management  and 
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that  policies  of  greater  or  lesser  variation  in  support  characterize 
the  several  states. 

The  University  of  Maine,  the  only  other  institution  of  this 
type  in  'New  England,  is  of  much  more  recent  origin  than  the 
University  of  Vermont.  It  found  its  inspiration  for  the  be- 
ginning of  institutional  existence  in  the  Morrill  law  of  1862. 
The  original  name  of  the  institution,  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege and  College  of  Mechanic  Arts,  changed  by  legislative  action 
to  the  University  of  Maine  in  1897,  was  made  effective  on  Com- 
mencement day,  the  twenty-third  of  June  in  that  year. 

The  E'ational  Association  of  State  Universities  has  established 
as  rules  for  membership  eligibility  that  the  Association  shall  in- 
clude "(1).  All  colleges  or  universities  in  the  states  or  territories 
of  the  United  States  founded  wholly  or  in  part  upon  those  grants 
of  land  made  by  Congress  to  the  states  upon  their  admission  into 
the  Union,  which  grants  are  commonly  known  as  Seminary  or 
University  grants.  (2).  Any  college  or  university  in  any  state 
which  may  be  designated  and  recognized  by  the  state  as  the  State 
University."  .This  Association  is  composed  of  the  presidents  of 
State  Universities  from  every  State  in  the  Union  save  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pennsylvania  State  College,  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  have  all  laid  claim  to 
recognition  as  State  Universities  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  all  re- 
ceive financial  aid  from  the  state.  The  !N"ational  Association  of 
State  Universities  has  refused  to  adjudicate  these  claims,  prefer- 
ring to  assume  the  dignified  attitude  of  insisting  that  the  State  of 
.Pennsylvania  should  itself  determine  which  of  its  institutions  it 
regards  as  the  State  University.  Against  the  coming  of  the  day 
of  that  decision  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  no  representation  in 
the  Council  of  State  University  presidents. 

Ohio  has  three  State  Universities — Ohio  University  at  Athens, 
Miami  University  at  Oxford  and  Ohio  State  University  at  Colum- 
bus. Since  the  state  recognizes  all  three  of  these  institutions, 
each  one  of  them  has  membership  in  the  N"ational  Association  of 
State  Universities.  There  has  never  been  any  question  as  to  the 
right  of  the  Universities  of  Maine  and  Vermont  to  membership 
in  this  Association  of  State  University  executives,  and  yet  it  may 
as  well  be  frankly  admitted  that  the  State  University  is  still  some- 
what exotic  in  ^N'ew  England. 
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Massachusetts,  'New  Hampshire,  Khode  Island  and  Connecti- 
cnt  are  without  State  Universities,  but  Colleges  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts  have  been  established  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Land  Grant  Law  of  1862  and  there  has  been  agita- 
tion in  at  least  two  of  these  states  for  the  enlargement  of  their 
state  colleges  to  permit  their  designation  as  State  Universities. 
The  right  to  determine  the  educational  policy  of  any  state  in  the 
Union  is  one  that  the  people  resident  in  the  state  have  reserved  to 
themselves,  but  expression  of  opinion  from  an  outsider  may  not  be 
regarded  as  impudent  interference,  for  the  people  of  the  various 
commonwealths  of  the  Union  have  shown  marked  inclination  to 
do  as  they  please  regardless  of  the  opinions  of  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations beyond  their  own  boundaries.  It  can  do-  no  harm,  there- 
fore, to  say  that  there  are  many  earnest  people  vitally  interested  in 
the  work  of  higher  education,  who  feel  that  at  this  late  date  there  is 
no  good  reason  for  the  attempt  to  establish  a  State  University  in  the 
commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  The  Agricultural  College  at 
Amherst,  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  share  in  a  just  distribution  of  the 
Federal  and  State  funds,  and  Harvard  and  Boston  and  Clark  uni- 
versities. Mount  Holyoke,  Smith,  Wellesley  and  Tufts  Colleges, 
all  command  the  respect  of  the  world  of  scholarship.  It  would 
seem  through  co-operation  that  these  existing  and  well-established 
institutions  should  be  able  to  perform  all  the  public  service  usually 
required  of  State  Universities  in  states  where  conditions  are  en- 
tirely different.  Ev^ry  commonwealth,  however,  has  its  own 
especial  problems — educational,  political,  religious  and  social — 
and  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  democracy  to 
refuse  any  state  the  right  to  solve  its  problems  on  the  basis  of  its 
own  popular  conception  of  its  conditions  and  needs. 

In  the  states  of  the  Central  West,  where  people  of  limited  means 
have  crowded  in  rapidly,  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  state  to 
assume  responsibility  for  the  support  of  higher  education  at  the 
public  expense.  Then  there  are  other  states  where  it  has  seemed 
necessary  for  the  good  of  all  that  the  work  of  private  and  denomi- 
national colleges  and  universities  should  be  supplemented  by  those 
under  the  fostering  care  of  the  state,  and  surely  there  are  states 
of  the  Union  in  which  State  Universities  have  been  stimulated  to 
better  service  by  the  presence  of  colleges  and  universities  of  pri- 
vate and  denominational  origin. 
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The  one  fundamental  principle  of  Americanism  to  be  observed 
and  followed,  without  variation  in  every  state,  is  the  complete 
separation  of  the  functions  of  church  and  state.  We  should  hold 
with  tenacity  to  the  policy  that  church  and  state  in  this  country 
must  be  kept  forever  separate.  Then,  too,  private  institutions, 
for  the  sake  of  their  largest  usefulness,  should  r^ever  allow  them- 
selves to  be  dominated  to  any  extent  by  the  paternalistic  policy  of 
state  support.  Such  institutions  not  only  sacrifice  their  own  de- 
sirable freedom  in  accepting  support  from  the  state,  but  they  also 
discourage  support  of  the  personal  philanthropy  to  which  they 
are  entitled  and  hinder  the  progress  of  legitimate  state  institutions 
by  demanding  a  share  of  the  public  funds  for  a  support  which 
they  cannot  rightfully  claim. 

There  may  be  no  need  of  State  Universities  in  four  of  the  !N'ew 
England  States,  but  Vermont  with  the  poverty  of  its  pioneers 
found  it  necessary  to  establish  a  State  University  and,  by  the  es- 
tablishment, succeeding  generations  of  Vermonters  were  committed 
to  a  policy  of  higher  education  which  cannot  be  abandoned  now 
without  irreparable  sacrifice  of  efiiciency  in  the  service  of  the  pub- 
lic and  in  the  proper  training  of  the  youth  of  the  state.  Today 
that  institution  through  its  work  of  Agricultural  Extension  and 
Home  Economics  is  projected  out  from  the  hill  at  Burlington  to 
the  remotest  corners  of  the  state.  The  street  no  longer  runs  hy 
the  campus.  It  now  runs  through  the  campus  and  out  onto  every 
highway  carrying  the  beneficent  and  inspiring  influence  of  the 
University  to  every  village  shopkeeper,  every  farmer  and  every 
housewife  as  well  as  to  every  youth  of  promise  in  the  Green  Moun- 
tain State.  There  is  no  inevitable  conflict  between  State  Univer- 
sities and  endowed  institutions,  if  each  will  adhere  to  its  founda- 
tion principles  and  keep  within  its  own  legitimate  field. 

In  many  of  the  states  unfortunate  mistakes  have  been  made 
which  are  difficult  of  correction  after  the  lapse  of  years.  Local 
political  influence  in  some  of  the  Western  States  has  been  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  divide  the  work  of  higher  education  under  state 
patronage,  so  that  often  the  State  Agricultural  College  is  located 
in  one  town,  the  State  School  of  Mines  in  another,  the  College  of 
Engineering  elsewhere,  the  State  IS^ormal  School  at  another  point, 
and  the  State  University  in  a  still  different  situation.  The  multi- 
plication of  expense  in  the  administrative  work  of  higher  educa- 
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tion  in  these  states  is  absolutely  indefensible.  The  State  of  Geor- 
gia as  the  pioneer  of  all  the  states  in  the  movement  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  State  University  has  set  a  good  example  for  other 
states  by  the  union  of  several  institutions  such  as  Franklin  College 
and  the  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 
at  Athens,  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology  at  Atlanta,  the  Geor- 
gia ]^ormal  and  Industrial  College  for  Girls  at  Milledgeville,  the 
Georgia  Industrial  School  for  Colored  Youths  at  Savannah  and  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Athens  under  central  control  of  the  Uni- 
versity authorities  at  Athens. 

A  better  standard  has  recently  been  raised  by  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana in  the  union  of  the  State  University  at  Missoula,  the  State 
School  of  Mines  at  Butte,  the  State  Agricultural  College  at  Boze- 
man  and  the  State  ]^ormal  School  at  Dillon,  all  under  the  direction 
of  a  chancellor  with  his  office  at  the  State  Capital  in  Helena.  It 
is  difficult  to  uproot  institutions  in  locations  where  they  have  been 
planted,  but  surely  it  is  practicable  to  unify  the  work  of  higher 
education  under  a  central  management,  so  that  duplication  may 
be  avoided  and  the  ends  of  economy  and  efficiency  promoted.  Pro- 
fesor  Edward  C.  Elliott,  lately  head  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
our  younger  educational  leaders  in  America,  has  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  unusual  educational  opportunity  offered  by  Montana, 
and  under  his  wise  direction  there  is  ground  for  hope  that  Mon- 
tana, may  become  a  pioneer  in  the  unification  of  the  work  of  higher 
education  that  many  other  states  similarly  situated  will  be  glad 
to  follow. 

The  endowed  University  and  the  State  University  are  both  in 
America  and  they  are  here  to  stay.  The  one  may  be  the  satisfac- 
tory complement  of  the  other  and,  when  the  work  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  every  state,  and  throughout  the  country,,  becomes  properly 
correlated  we  shall  realize  a  university  conception  that  finds  its 
best  expression  in  institutions  of  welded  purpose,  justifying  their 
existence  by  the  dedication  of  all  their  potentialities-  to  the  public 
welfare. 
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By  President  John  H.  Thomas,  Middlebuky  College, 

MiDDLEBURY,  VeEMONT. 

f miiiariiiiiininr|HE  l^ew  England  college,  to  be  true  to  its  genius, 

I  rwn  I  must  be  a  public  institution  of  the  commonwealth 
1^1  which  has  given  it  the  right  to  live.  When  John 
I  I    Harvard,  Governor  Winthrop,  and  the  Puritans  of 

f  ]iiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiic$  Massachusetts  Bay  established  Harvard  College  they 
I  I    had  no  other  thought  than  that  they  were  founding 

i  I    an  institution  for  public  service  in  the  colony.  Their 

*'"" °"""'""«*  purpose  was  to  provide  the  instrument  ,for  a  neces- 
sary part  of  public  education.  They  essayed  responsibility  for  a 
well  defined  stratum  in  the  educational  endeavor  of  the  common- 
wealth. It  was  far  from  their  thought  to  conduct  a  private  experi- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  views  and  desires  of.  a  certain  section 
of  their  people.  They  were  not  engaged  in  promoting  the  luxury 
of  a  certain  type  of  education  which  certain  of  them  had  enjoyed 
in  the  old  world  and  which  they  felt  would  be  an  ornament  to  a 
chosen  few  in  their  new  commonwealth.  They  had  rather  in 
mind  a  definite  public  need  of  importance  to  every  member  of 
the  colony. 

That  their  immediate  purpose  would  now  be  considered  nar- 
row and  restricted,  even  sectarian,  does  not  refute  the  public 
quality  of  their  ambition.  They  were  minded  to  train  up  a  sup- 
ply of  educated  ministers  when  their  present  pastors  should  lie 
in  the  dust.  In  their  situation  this  was  a  public  purpose,  and 
the  response  of  their  institution  to  other  needs  when  they  arose, 
such  as  law  and  medicine,  establishes  the  sincerity  and  breadth  of 
their  patriotic  purpose. 

The  first  by-laws  of  Harvard  College  prescribed  that  no  meet- 
ing of  the  corporation  could  transact  business  unless  the  Governor, 
the  Lieutenant  Governor,  or  the  Treasurer  of  the  Province  were 
present.  Down  to  1650  the  institution  was  administered  by  votes 
of  the  legislature  itself,  even  in  such  matters  as  the  appointment 
of  instructors  and  the  fixing  of  salaries.     As  Senator  Hoar  once 
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said — "The  college  was  not  so  much  the  child  of  the  commonwealth 
as  part  of  the  commonwealth  itself." 

It  was  with  no  thought  of  departure  from  its  public  position  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  educational  work  of  the  province  that  the 
powers  of  government  of  the  institution  were  transferred  to  a 
Board  of  President  and  Fellows.  The  college  was  still  a  part  of 
the  colony  itself  and  its  governing  officers  were  held  to  be  as  truly 
public  officers  as  any  officials  of  the  stat«.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  years  after  its  founding  the  legal  basis  of  Harvard  College 
was  in  a  section  of  the  constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, entitled  THE  U:tTIVERSITY,  which  is  the  legal  basis 
of  the  institution  to  this  day. 

The  clergymen  who  laid  their  books  on  the  table  at  Saybrook 
for  the  foundation  of  a  college  in  the  ITew  Haven  colony  were  no 
less  animated  by  an  ambition  to  serve  the  general  good.  If  I  mis- 
take not,  the  same  broad  patriotic  purpose  has  obtained  in  the 
l)uilding  and  maintenance  of  every  institution  of  higher  learning 
in  New  England,  even  down  to  those  of  recent  origin,  and  whatever 
the  particular  legal  form  of  government  of  any  of  them,  or  what- 
ever the  sympathetic  or  formal  relation  to,  any  religious  body,  the 
noble  fellowship  of  'New  England  colleges  in  purpose  and  spirit, 
is  a  part  of  the  common  life,  not  one  whit  less  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  commonwealth  than  institutions  indebted  to  the 
state  through  public  acts  for  all  their  property  and  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  state  in  their  methods  of  government. 

Co-operation  of  public  and  private  philanthropy  in  the  support 
of  higher  education  is  the  historic  New  England  method.  The 
!N'ew  England  Eirst  Fruits  after  speaking  of  John  Harvard's  be- 
quest of  one-half  of  his  estate  and  another  gift  of  three  hundred 
pounds,  says,  "and  the  publique  hand  of  the  state  added  the  rest." 
There  is  no  need  of  recital  to  this  company  of  the  multiplied  in- 
stances of  state  appropriations  to  established  l^ew  England  col- 
leges. There  is  not  one  of  the  six  Yankee  commonwealths  which 
has  not  at  some  time  contributed,  or  is  not  now  contributing,  to 
the  support  of  institutions  which  lay  no  claim  to  being  state  univer- 
sities in  the  legal  or  technical  sense.  Except  in  Maine  and  Con- 
necticut that  is  to  this  day  the  prevailing  method,  as  it  is  the  recog- 
nized practice  in  Great  Britain,  which  appropriates  annually  over 
$42,000,000  to  "endowed  schools  governed  by  schemes,"  including 
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the  great  municipal  universities  such  as  Birmingham,  Sheffield, 
Manchester  and  the  like. 

This  historic  ISTew  England  method  of  co-operation  between  in- 
dependent colleges  and  the  state  has  certain  distinct  advantages. 
In  the  first  place,  it  keeps  upon  the  mind  and  conscience  of  the 
institution  thus  co-operating  v^ith  the  state  its  public  mission  and 
the  spirit  it  received,  or  should  have  received,  from  the  fathers. 
It  is  an  invaluable  inspiration  to  a  college  to  feel  that  it  is  not 
a  private  affair,  in  the  spirit  of  its  endeavor  and  in  the  goal  of 
its  ambition,  but  an  integral  part  of  the  broad  civic  life.  An  in- 
stitution is  made  by  its  motives,  by  the  enthusiasms  that  bum  in 
its  soul.  There  can  be  no  higher  motive,  none  possessed  of  nobler 
sanctifying  grace,  than  the  motive  of  the  service  of  a  state.  It 
dissipates  narrowness  and  prejudice  and  stirs  a  far  nobler  de- 
mocracy than  that  which  is  content  with  equality  on  the  campus 
and  forgets  the  millions  outside,  with  their  pathetic  need  of  the 
entrance  of  the  word  which  giveth  light  and  their  myriad  prob- 
lems which  only  trained  and  masterful  leadership  can  ever  hope 
to  solve.  If  you  will  pardon  a  personal  testimony,  I  have  often 
felt  that  what  I  have  termed  the  Vermont  motive,  the  passionate 
purpose  to  be  true  to  the  magnificent  spirit  which  built  a  common- 
wealth in  the  Green  Mountain  hills  and  the  eager  desire  to  bring 
the  vision  of  worthy  life  to  the  dwellers  in  the  scattered  hamlets 
of  the  Green  Mountain  valleys — that  this  motive  has  been  worth, 
in  the  maintenance  of  ideals  and  in  the  encouragement  of  patience 
and  grit,  infinitely  more  than  the  orders  drawn  semi-annually  by 
the  Auditor  of  Accounts  of  the  state  to  the  Treasurer  of  Middle- 
bury  College,  and  I  have  felt  too,  a  peculiarly  sacred  responsi- 
bility in  the  handling  of  funds  freely  granted  by  a  humble  people 
for  the  use  of  their  promising  sons  and  daughters — trust  funds, 
beside  which  no  gifts  of  individual  donors,  living  or  dead,  can 
be  more  sacred. 

A  second  advantage  in  favor  of  the  historic  'Rew  England 
method  is  the  intimate  relation  it  encourages  between  the  college 
and  the  people  of  the  commonwealth.  Men  feel  an  ownership  in 
what  they  help  to  pay  for.  That  part  of  their  taxes  which  goes  to 
the  support  of  a  college  gives  them  much  more  of  a  sense  of  posses- 
sion in  it  than  any  share  in  the  appointment  of  its  governing  offi- 
cers.   When  a  free  people  of  their  own  will  devote  part  of  their 
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public  means  to  the  maintenance  of  an  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing, it  means  not  only  that  they  have  a  sense  of  proprietorship  in  it 
which  they  could  not  otherwise  acquire,  but  that  their  whole  life 
is  lifted  to  a  worthier  and  loftier  plane  because  of  their  co-opera- 
tion in  an  unselfish  endeavor  to  promote  the  advance  of  science 
and  of  learning. 

The  reciprocal  influence  upon  the  college,  in  keeping  its  officials 
in  touch  with  those  who  lead  in  public  affairs,  and  in  encouraging 
its  instructors  to  regard  themselves  as  servants  of  the  public  and 
brothers  of  the  humblest  in  the  promotion  of  the  public  good,  is 
not  to  be  despised.  It  is  sometimes  urged  as  an  objection  to  state 
appropriations  to  independent  colleges  that  the  practice  leads 
college  presidents  into  politics  and  tempts  them  to  become  lobby- 
ists. It  is  not  beyond  the  range  of  possibility  that  a  little  politics 
may  be  a  good  thing  for  a  college  president.  My  own  experience  is 
that  lobbying  in  a  state  legislature  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  and 
educating  experiences  in  which  a  person  can  engage.  To  stand  on 
your  feet  before  a  legislative  committee,  composed  of  lawyers  and 
merchants  and  Yankee  farmers,  strong  all  of  them  in  common  sense 
and  in  shrewd  business  instinct,  and  to  show  them  the  worth  to  the 
state  of  higher  educational  opportunity  for  its  young  men  and  wom- 
en, and  to  get  the  response  of  their  idealism  and  to  feel  their  sym- 
pathy in  your  work  of  trying  to  lead  youth  to  their  best  and  highest, 
is  to  catch  a  new  vision  of  optimism  as  to  American  life  and  to  add 
mightily  to  your  store  of  courage  as  to  the  worth  and  dignity  of 
your  daily  work  and  the  permanence  of  the  American  college  as  an 
essential  element  in  the  life  of  the  American  nation.  Pardon  the 
testimony,  but  I  have  never  talked  with  a  representative  from 
even  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  two  hundred  and  forty-six  towns 
of  Vermont  who  expressed  any  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  higher 
education,  any  question  as  to  the  desirability  of  an  old  line  Yankee 
college  continuing  and  flourishing,  any  other  desire  than  that  the 
youth  of  his  state  should  have  college  privileges  equal  to  the  best 
that  can  possibly  be  secured  for  them.  I  have  never  had  to  argue 
to  substantiate  the  worth  of  my  college.  My  only  task  has  been  to 
balance  its  needs  with  other  public  needs  and  in  that  reconcilia- 
tion I  have  always  been  met  with  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  indeed 
of  generosity. 

A  third  advantage  of  the  traditional  ^ew  England  method  is 
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that  it  keeps  before  the  public  mind  the  extremely  valuable  hold- 
ings of  the  IN'ew  England  public  in  their  higher  educational  foun- 
dations. When  the  state  apportions  such  share  of  its  income  as  it 
may  properly  expend  upon  higher  education  among  institutions 
within  its  borders  which  are  willing  to  co-operate  to  public  ends, 
the  people  of  the  state  come  to  regard  all  such  co-operating  institu- 
tions as  their  own  instruments  in  the  higher  educational  field. 
This  view  is  the  only  one  that  is  true  to  the  facts.  The  only  State 
University  that  can  possibly  meet  the  New  England  situation  is 
a  co-operative  alliance  of  all  higher  educational  forces  of  the  state 
in  an  effort  to  meet  all  needs  for  higher  education  in  the  state.  A 
state  enactment  which  singles  out  one  institution  as  the  public  in- 
strument for  education  beyond  the  secondary  school  is  not  true  to 
the  New  England  ideal.  A  New  England  commonwealth  has  a 
right  to  the  sense  of  ownership  of  every  college  and  university 
within  its  borders.  So  they  were  founded  and  so  they  have  been 
maintained  through  their  heroic  days  of  suffering  and  poverty 
and  down  to  this  present.  Men  and  women  have  given  to  them  out 
of  their  modest  savings  not  for  the  edification  of  a  sect,  not  for 
the  propagation  of  a  particular  creed,  whether  religious  or  politi- 
cal or  educational,  but  for  the  common  public  good,  for  the  young 
men  and  women  of  all  the  homes  in  the  commonwealth,  who  have 
the  ambition  to  learn  and  the  willingness  to  serve.  A  New  Eng- 
land state  impoverishes  itself  in  the  sphere  of  higher  education 
which  singles  out  one  institution  as  peculiarly  its  own.  It  has  a 
claim  upon  all  of  them,  and  it  is  yet  to  be  proved  that  any  will 
deny  their  part  and  responsibility  in  the  common  work. 

The  suggestion  that  some  form  of  official  state  control  of  an 
institution  is  demanded  if  it  is  to  share  in  public  funds  was  not 
bom  in  New  England  and  is  not  correctly  informed  of  New  Eng- 
land ideas.  It  is  the  spirit  that  counts  in  such  a  matter  and  the 
letter  is  of  little  moment.  What  does  a  sensible  Yankee  care  how 
seven  or  ten  or  twenty  men  were  designated  to  the  government  of 
a  college — ^what  does  he  care  how  they  were  elected  or  chosen? 
If  they  are  patriotic,  if  they  administer  their  trust  with  true  pub- 
lic spirit,  they  may  derive  their  title  how  they  may,  whether  from 
a  legislature  or  a  governor  or  by  natural  selection  from  their 
predecessors.  It  is  the  quality  of  their  administration  which 
counts  with  the  people,  not  the  method  of  their  choice. 
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There  is  a  tradition  of  a  certain  justice  of  the  peace  in  the 
town  in  which  I  live,  euphemistically  known  as  Judge,  Judge 
Wooster,  who  was  wont  to  maintain  an  argument  strenuously  and 
then  at  its  conclusion,  to  observe — ^'Howsomever,  I  may  be  wrong; 
I  often  am."  I  do  not  wish  to  prophesy  what  will  be  the  perma- 
nent 'New  England  practice  in  the  relation  of  higher  education  in 
New  England  to  the  state.  On  the  financial  side,  which  I  suppose 
is  the  theme  of  this  conference,  I  do  not  maintain  that  the  inethod 
I  was  asked  to  present  is  the  final  solution  of  the  problem.  I  can 
conceive  a  situation  in  any  one  of  our  states  in  which  all  its  col- 
leges or  universities  might  regard  themselves  sufficiently  equipped 
and  endowed  for  their  work,  in  proportion  to  other  needs  of  the 
state,  educational  and  in  other  spheres,  and  might  voluntarily  re- 
linquish all  claims  to  state  support.  It  may  be  a  question  in  sev- 
eral of  our  states  whether  the  pressing  needs  of  elementary  edu- 
cation, especially  in  rural  districts,  do  not  bring  the  duty  home  to 
the  conscience  of  those  responsible  for  higher  education  so  to  in- 
crease their  resources  from  private  means  that  the  state  may  be 
relieved  of  financial  responsibility  for  them.  I  can  even  conceive 
of  a  millenium  when  there  will  be  formed  in  some  New  England 
commonwealth  a  Board  of  Trustees  of  public  funds  for  higher 
education,  designated  by  the  commonwealth  for  the  administra- 
tion of  all  general  funds  for  college  and  technical  education, 
whether  received  from  the  United  States  Government,  or  the  com- 
monwealth, or  bestowed  upon  such  a  board  for  general  higher  edu- 
cational uses  within  the  state  by  the  philanthropy  of  individuals. 
I  willingly  concede  that  the  financial  side  is  not  the  main  matter, 
but  I  do  maintain  that  whether  with  public  support  or  without  it 
the  iKTew  England,  college  has  no  right  to  any  other  ambition  than 
the  service  of  the  people  whose  ideals  and  whose  sacrifices  have 
made  its  existence  possible.  In  that  I  am  sure  I  am  not  wrong. 
If  so  be  that  the  college  shall  serve  without  hire,  and  its  service 
be  still  as  true  and  its  heart  still  as  close  to  the  great  heart  of  the 
state,  all  the  greater  its  glory. 
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By  Augustus  S.  Downii^g,  Assistais^t  Commissionek  of 
Eduoation^  fob  the  State  of  New  York. 

|3iiiiiiimiiDmmiiiiiii|gE  history  of  the  development  of  education  in  this 
I  r^p  I  country  justifies  the  statement  that  all  the  States 
I  I  I  are  committed  to  the  support  of  free  educational 
I  I    institutions  from  the  kindergarten  through  the  high 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiic^   school,  to  the  door  of  the  college. 

I        Is  State  support  of  higher  education  justifiable  ? 
I        The  western  states  have  answered  this  question 
43miiiimioiiiiiiiinic^  in  the  affirmative  by  the  establishment  and  liberal 
maintenance  of  State  Universities. 

I  quote  from  the  President  of  one  of  these  universities  in  an 
address  delivered  only  last  week  at  the  annual  Convocation  of 
the  State  of  ISTew  York.  I  quote  at  some  length  from  this  address 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  latest  word  on  State  support  for  higher 
education : 

"What  are  the  principles  on  which  the  State  support  of  higher 
education  can  be  justified  ?  In  looking  for  a  philosophy  the  State 
University  cannot  look  to  the  old  individualistic  philosophy  of 
the  frontier.  That  was  a  fine  old  philosophy,  the  philosophy  of  the 
frontier,  where  people  are  doing  things  on  their  own  account, 
where  there  is  a  certain  measure  of  independence,  where  people 
are  not  tied  together  as  they  are  in  older  communities  and  where 
you  have  the  feeling,  that  splendid  energizing  feeling  that  comes 
to  those  who  are  doing  new  things  and  flexible  things  and  adjust- 
ing themselves  to  new  conditions.  Yes,  that  is  the  philosophy  of 
the  frontier,  and  it  is  a  fine  thing;  it  is  a  stimulating  and  fine 
influence.  But  it  exaggerates  the  individual,  it  exaggerates  the 
independence  of  the  individual. 

"But  that  old  individualism  has  been  seriously  modified  by  the 
crowded  conditions  of  urban  industrial  life  and  we  realize  that 
we  can  no  longer  live  according  to  that  philosophy.  We  are  be- 
coming conscious  of  the  community;  we  are  developing  under 
these  new  conditions  of  crowded  industrial  life  a  social  conscious- 
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ness,  a  sense  of  the  State,  a  sense  of  the  community,  a  realization 
that  all  of  us  are  hound  up  together,  and  hence  we  are  getting  new 
conceptions  of  the  collective  life.  And  what  is  going  on  beyond 
the  seas  gives  us  a  vivid  notion  of  what  ^social'  and  ^collective' 
and  ^national'  mean ;  yes,  these  words  are  getting  a  new  and  vivid 
significance.  And  so  the  State  University  cannot  turn  for  its 
philosophy  to  the  old  individualism  of  the  frontier.  It  must 
turn  to  the  new  collectivism  of  industrial,  crowded,  modern  life. 

"But  what  are  the  sanctions  for  State  support  of  higher  edu- 
cation ?  First  of  all,  higher  education,  supported  hy  the  State,  is 
not  a  right  of  the  individual  primarily ;  it  is  a  service  to  the  com- 
munity. How  can  you  defend  the  higher  education  of  ^ve  thou- 
sand young  people  in  a  State  where  there  are  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  young  people  who  have  no  access  to  that  institution  ?  It 
is  rank  discrimination.  If  you  put  it  on  the  basis  of  individual 
right,  you  haven't  a  leg  to  stand  upon ;  but  when  you  put  it  upon 
the  basis  of  social  need,  on  the  basis  of  social  service,  on  the  basis 
of  the  welfare  of  the  community  and  the  State,  then  you  are  on 
safe  ground. 

"You  are  always  meeting  the  argument:  'I  am  a  taxpayer  of 
the  State  and  I  want  this,  that  or  the  other.'  What  about  the  tax- 
payer of  the  State  who  hasn't  any  children  J  What  right  has  he  ? 
The  taxpayer  pays  his  taxes,  not  because  he  is^  going  to  get  some 
special  personal  advantage  out  of  it,  but  because  out  of  the  sum  so 
collected  there  is  to  be  rendered  a  service  to  the  whole  community, 
and  an  increase  in  the  intelligence  and  the  moral  power  of  the 
State.  If  there  is  no  such  return,  then  the  whole  basis  for  the 
State  support  of  higher  education  disappears.  It  is  a  good  thing 
to  have  the  advantages  for  a  good  many.  One  likes  to  take  that 
point  of  view  also,  but  primarily  it  is  not  an  individual  right 
but  the  need  of  society. 

"In  the  second  place,  the  sanction  for  State  support  of  higher 
education  is  not,  primarily,  raising  the  general  level  of  intelli- 
gence ;  it  is  finding  the  capable  few  and  training  them  to  a  high 
degree  of  power  and  capacity  for  service.  That  is  an  unpopular 
doctrine  and  there  are  a  lot  of  unpopular  doctrines  that  we  have 
got  to  face  in  this  country  as  we  begin  to  wake  up  from  our  fatuous 
slumber  and  self-satisfaction.  To  believe  that  democracy  means 
somehow  that  a  dead  level  of  medocrity  will  produce  progress  is 
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to  defy  all  the  knowledge  that  we  have  of  the  past  and  all  our  in- 
sight of  the  present.  We  must  realize  that  no  country  can  be 
great  that  does  not  have  outstanding,  capable  individuals,  with 
clear  vision,  with  powers  of  leadership,  with  the  ability  to  impress 
the  imaginations  of  the  many  and  bring  things  to  pass.  There- 
fore, any  community  that  deceives  itself  into  supposing  that  it  is 
going  to  create  a  kind  of  maze  of  mediocrity  without  peaks  of 
special  ability,  is  taking  counsel  from  fatuity  and  is  bound  to 
suffer  the  most  bitter  disappointment.  The  business  of  the  State 
University,  then,  is  to  raise  the  general  level  of  intelligence,  to  be 
sure,  because  you  cannot  find  the  exceptional  few  and  give  them 
high  training  without  doing  this  other  thing;  but  it  is  the  by- 
product rather  than  the  main  purpose. 

"In  the  third  place,  the  sanction  for  the  maintenance  of  higher 
education  at  State  expense  is  the  sanction  of  maintaining  centers 
of  investigation,  centres  where  new  knowledge  can  be  acquired,  a 
center  which  palpitates  with  enthusiasm  for  the  truth  and  the  pur- 
suit of  truth.  The  moment  you  eliminate  that  element  from  any 
center  of  learning,  that  moment  paralysis  sets  in  and  the  highest 
possibilities  cannot  be  achieved. 

"Again,  another  sanction  for  the  State  support  of  higher  educa- 
tion is  the  training  of  a  large  number — the  giving  to  a  large  num- 
ber a  sense  of  civic  loyalty  and  responsibility.  That  is  where,  in 
my  judgment,  higher  education.  East  and  West,  under  private 
auspices  and  under  State  auspices,  is  singularly  failing  in  this 
country.  In  spite  of  all  our  fine  addresses  at  commencement  time, 
we  are  not  sending  out  young  men  and  young  women  in  any  very 
large  number  whose  imaginations  have  been  caught  with  the  idea 
of  entering  into  the  common  life  and  serving  it  with  glad  loyalty 
and  enthusiasm,  l^o,  we  are  sending  out  more  or  less  clever  young 
people  who  are  going  to  do  as  well  as  they  can  for  themselves.  The 
old  individualism,  with  its  exaltation  of  personal  ambition  is  too 
strong  for  us  yet  and  we  simply  deceive  ourselves  when  we  imagine 
that  we  are  to  any  very  considerable  degree  generally  socializing 
the  imaginations  of  students  by  higher  education.  Therefore,  it 
must  be  the  conscious  purpose  of  State  institutions — and,  for  that 
matter,  all  institutions — to  make  these  specialized  citizens,  these 
fellows  who  have  trained  themselves  for  law,  and  for  medicine, 
and  for  business — ^to  make  these  fellows  feel  that  they  are  mem- 
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bers  of  the  community,  that  they  have  a  higher  loyalty  than  to  their 
profesional  groups  and  to  themselves — the  loyalty  of  turning  back 
gladly  and  without  stint  to  the  State,  in  return  for  what  the  State 
has  done  for  them,  service,  a  service  which  is  rendered  with 
happy  hearts  and  with  bounding  pulses. 

"Finally,  no  state-supported  institution  lives  up  to  its  possibili- 
ties and  to  its  obligations  unless  it  becomes  a  center  not  only  of 
technical  skill,  not  only  a  place  where  people  learn  to  get  their 
bread  and  butter,  but  also  a  place  of  mental  clarity  and  of  moral 
power  and  of  idealistic  energy.  ,  The  people  must  believe  that  not 
material  things  but  things  of  the  mind  and  of  the  spirit  are  the 
only  things  worthy  of  human  ambition,  the  only  things  that  make 
a  people  enduring  and  great  and  noble  and  which  help  them  to  ad- 
vance to  higher  and  higher  levels." 

This  defense  of  State  aid  for  higher  education,  although  coming 
from  the  President  of  a  State  University,  is  equally  applicable  as 
a  plea  for  State  aid  for  higher  education  in  States  having  no  State 
supported  University. 

Colleges  and  Universities  in  the  'New  England  States  and  in 
ISTew  York  owe  their  origin  and  existence  to  individuals  and  to 
conditions  differing  widely  from  those  obtaining  in  the  more  re- 
cently settled  States  of  the  Union.  Our  colleges  and  universities 
have  come  up  as  individual  benefactions,  founded  in  memory  of 
some  family  name  or  in  support  of  some  creed  or  religious  sect. 
They  have  been  thus  far,  maintained  largely  with  a  view  to  bene- 
fitting certain  individuals — ^not  single  individuals  but  groups  of 
individuals.  The  time  for  the  existence  of  such  institutions  with 
this  as  their  sole  purpose  is  almost — if  not  quite — ^past.  There  is 
no  justification  in  the  maintenance  of  the  college  or  university 
within  the  State  unless  that  institution  has  a  far  wider  and  broader 
purpose  than  serving  individuals  or  groups  of  individuals.  The 
institution  must  have  for  its  main  aim  and  purpose,  service  to 
the  State.  There  are  three  fundamental  principles  that  must 
govern  the  formulation  of  articulation  between  the  State  and 
colleges : 

(1).  That  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  colleges  must  recog- 
nize that  their  only  justification  for  existence  lies  in  the  service 
they  can  render  to  the  State ; 
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(2).  That  each  college  must  determine  its  particular  place  in 
this  service  to  the  State ;  and 

(3).  That  closer  or  more  harmonious  relations  must  be  estab- 
lished between  the  colleges,  and  that  jealousies  and  strife  for 
increasing  number  of  students  must  cease. 

These  three  principles  are  at  the  foundation  of  the  special  ap- 
propriations that  a  State  makes  for  an  agricultural  college  or  for 
a  medical  college. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  question  of  establishing  a  State  Uni- 
versity similar  to  the  western  State  Universities  was  agitated  in 
ISTew  York;  but  it  was  conclusively  shown  that  with  the  number 
of  privately  endowed  institutions  in  that  state  with  a  function 
semi-public  and  semi-private,  it  would  be  not  only  almost  impos- 
sible to  bring  to  the  support  of  any  legislation  looking  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  State  University,  the  friends  of  such  colleges, 
but  it  was  positively  sure  that  most  strenuous  opposition  would  be 
raised  to  any  such  legislation. 

As  the  years  went  by,  more  and  more  the  truth  of  a  saying  of 
Andrew  S.  Draper  (the  First  Commissioner  of  Education  in  the 
State)  forced  itself  upon  all  who  were  studying  the  question,  viz. : 

"I  do  not  believe  it  is  desirable  that  all  people  should  go  to 
college;  it  would  be  quite  as  well  if  some  who  do  go  should  do 
something  else;  but  it  ought  to  be  fundamental,  and  it  is  going 
to  be,  in  this  country,  that  all  who  really  want  to  go  and  are  pre- 
pared to  go  shall  not  be  prevented  from  going  by  reason  of  tuition 
charges  which  they  dare  not  assume." 

In  January,  1910,  a  meeting  of  the  State  Association  of  Col- 
leges was  held  at  Albany  in  the  Commissioner's  room,  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  closer  relations  between  the  colleges  of  the 
State  and  the  State. 

The  result  of  this  meeting  was  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  determine  ways  and  means  of  providing  State  aid  to  those  stu- 
dents who  wanted  to  go  to  college  but  who  could  not  meet  the  fixed 
tuition  charges,  and  were  thus  debarred.  A  committee  of  -Q.ve  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  presidents  of  colleges  with  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  for  Higher  Education  representing  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  The  result  was  the  State  scholarship  law 
which  received  executive  signature  April  16,  1913,  after  being 
passed  twice,  vetoed  twice,  and  passed  the  third  time. 
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The  law  became  effective  August  1,  1913. 

There  are  a  number  of  equitable  principles  involved  in  this  law : 

(1).  'No  particular  college  is  designated,  in  which  these 
scholarships  shall  be  used.  This  accords  with  the  first  fundamental 
principle  heretofore  enunciated,  viz.,  that  a  college  is  justified  in 
its  existence  only  as  it  renders  service  to  the  State.  Therefore, 
any  college  in  the  State,  in  that  it  may  render  service  to  the  State, 
should  be  eligible  and  ready  to  receive  scholars  under  the  bene- 
faction of  the  State. 

(2).  The  choice  of  the  course  which  the  student  should  pur- 
sue in  any  college  is  not  restricted,  except  that  courses  leading  to 
the  degrees  of  medicine,  dentistry  and  the  other  professions,  are 
distinctly  debarred.  This  is  in  accord  with  the  second  fundamen- 
tal principle,  viz. :  That  each  college  must  determine  its  particu- 
lar place  in  service  to  the  State;  but  as  colleges  are  not  universi- 
ties, in  order  that  all  colleges  whether  they  be  independent  of 
university  afiiliation  or  schools  in  a  university,  should  be  placed 
upon  the  same  footing  in  the  matter  of  State  aid,  and  the  State 
believing  that  the  highest  service  that  any  of  these  institutions 
can  give  to  the  State  is  not  primarily  in  the  preparation  of  men 
who  devote  their  lives  to  a  special  profession,  but  rather  in  the 
broadening  of  men  in  scholarship  and  in  training  before  they 
enter  upon  their  specialized  work  or  special  avocation  in  life,  it 
left  wide  open  the  choice  of  cultural  and  disciplinary  courses  in 
college  and  barred  only  the  courses  leading  to  professional  degrees. 

In  this  the  law  met  not  only  the  conditions  of  the  second  fun- 
damental principle,  but  also,  indirectly,  that  of  the  third,  viz. 
If  there  are  to  be  harmonious  relations  established  between  the 
colleges,  jealousies  and  strife  for  increasing  numbers  must  cease. 
Otherwise  the  scholarships  would  have  been  largely  absorbed  by 
men  entering  the  professions  of  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  etc.,  and 
the  professional  institutions  would  have  benefitted  to  the  exclusion 
of  purely  cultural  colleges. 

(3).  •  Eligibility  for  the  scholarships  is  determined  by  the  rank 
of  a  student  when  he  shall  have  completed  his  high  school  course. 
The  competition  is  open;  but  it  extends  over  a  period  of  years, 
and  the  success  of  the  applicant  is  not  dependent  upon  the  com- 
petitive examination  which  lasts  only  a  few  days.  The  competi- 
tion is  not  based  upon  the  answering  of  a  few  questions,  in  exami- 
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nation,  but  is  rather  a  competition  based  on  a  test  throngk  a  period 
of  years,  and  insures  the  worthiness  of  the  applicant  to  receive  the 
benefaction.  Hence,  those  earning  a  college  entrance  certificate 
at  the  end  of  the  completion  of  a  four  year  course  and  ranking 
highest  in  their  several  communities,  are  given  a  scholarship — 
good  in  any  college  within  the  State  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Eegents.  The  benefaction  of  $100  may  not  be  ample  to  pay  the 
tuition  fee  in  some  colleges,  yet  is  more  than  ample  to  meet  the 
annual  tuition  fee  of  most  colleges  of  the  State.  Hence, .there 
can  be  no  charge  of  discrimination  by  the  State  in  favor  of  the 
Universities  which  have  the  higher  tuition  and  against  the  smaller 
colleges  having  a  tuition  of  $100  or  less,  if  the  students  earning 
the  scholarships  shall  elect  the  larger  institutions  with  the  higher 
tuition  fees. 

Eligibility  for  the  scholarship  is  confined  to  the  year  in  which 
the  college  entrance  diploma  is  earned  and  the  scholarship  awarded ; 
thus  ensuring  750  students  ranging  highest  each  year  the  oppor- 
tunity of  entering  the  college  of  their  choice  and  of  doing  so  at 
once. 

The  distribution  of  the  scholarships  is  by  assembly  districts, 
thus  ensuring  their  widest  distribution. 

Lest  some  one  desiring  to  enter,  college  might  be  debarred  if  the 
scholarships  were  restricted  to  an  assembly  district,  the  law  pro- 
vides that  in  cases  of  vacancies  in  any  district,  such  vacancies 
may  be  filled  by  students  from  other  districts,  thus  ensuring  a 
full  quota  of  750  scholarship  students  in  college. 

The  benefaction  is  made  payable  in  two  payments  for  the  reason 
that  the  college  year  is  usually  divided  into  two  semesters. 

There  is  provision  for  the  revocation  of  a  scholarship  for  cause, 
and  the  entire  distribution  of  the  scholarship  law  is  left  to  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  'New  York  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  same,  l^aturally,  all 
of  the  minor  questions  relating  to  administration  of  such  a  bene- 
faction could  not  be  incorporated  into  the  law,  but  are  settled  and 
determined  by  rules  which  the  Regents  n^ake. 

Three  classes  of  college  entrance  diplomas  were  provided,  viz. : 
A  diploma  in  arts,  a  diploma  in  science,  and  a  diploma  in  engi- 
neering. The  required  subjects  for  all  these  are  English,  algebra, 
plane  geometry  and  history,  and  either  four  years  of  Latin  and 
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two  years  of  French  or  German  or  Greek,  or  three  years  of  Latin 
and  three  years  of  French  or  German  or  Greek  for  the  classical 
diploma,  with  electives  aggregating  10  counts. 

In  science,  three  years  of  Latin  or  German  or  French  or  Span- 
ish or  Italian  and  two  years  of  a  second  foreign  language  and  one 
science  with  electives,  10  counts. 

For  the  engineering  diploma,  three  years  of  Latin  or  German  or 
French  or  Spanish  or  Italian,  physics,  one  other  science,  and  two 
of  the  following:  Advanced  algebra,  solid  geometry,  plane  trigo- 
nometry, together  with  10  elective  counts. 

Because  of  the  centralized  system  of  education  in  "New  York 
State,  this  scholarship  plan  is  easily  administered,  for  the  reason 
that  the  secondary  schools  are  standardized,  and  all  courses  of 
study  must  be  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

In  the  first  year  of  its  operation,  there  were  1769  candidates; 
in  the  second  year  2570 ;  and  this  year  2715. 

There  are  distributed  among  28  colleges  of  the  State  this  year 
750  young  men  and  women  taking  a  college  course.  From  the  let- 
ters received  at  the  Education  Department,  it  is  safe  to  estimate 
that  had  not  these  scholarships  been  provided,  at  least  60%  of  this 
number  would  have  been  unable  to  go  to  college. 

On  this  basis  there  will  be  during  the  four  years'  life  of  the 
scholarship,  1800  young  men  and  women  pursuing  courses  of  edu- 
<jation  which  make  for  mental  clarity,  moral  power  and  idealistic 
energy. 

In  addition  to  this  there  are  600  young  men  and  women  in 
Cornell  University  upon  scholarships,  granted  to  150  each  year, 
upon  consideration  of  the  turning  over  of  the  land  grant  money 
from  the  government  to  Cornell  University; — making  in  all  a 
body  of  2500  students  who  are  being  trained  for  the  duties  of 
citizenship  in  the  State  of  "New  York ;  all  of  this  carried  on  by  the 
State  at  a  maximum  appropriation  of  $300,000.  This  of  course 
is  not  inclusive  of  the  Cornell  scholarships. 

Consider  this  in  the  light  of  expenditures  for  State  Universi- 
ties in  the  west  in  1913 : 

Illinois  legislature  appropriated  for  their  State  University, 
$4,500,000;  Wisconsin,  4%  million  for  two  years;  Iowa,  3  mil- 
lion for  the  year ;  Minnesota,  1  million  and  a  half. 

The  appropriations  for  1913  are  given  because  the  exact  appro- 
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priations  for  1915  are  not  available,  but  the  Illinois  legislature 
in  1915  did  appropriate  for  the  use  of  their  State  University  for 
about  two  years,  somewhat  over  $5,000,000. 

There  is  the  same  magic  in  the  term  ^'free  state  scholarship'' 
as  in  the  phrase  ^^free  tuition  at  a  State  University."  Appropria- 
tions for  State  scholarships  have  an  advantage  over  appropria- 
tions for  State  Universities,  in  that  they  conserve  the  rights,  privi- 
leges and  service  of  all  the  endowed  institutions,  founded  by 
wealth  and  supported  by  wealth.  The  State  scholarship  does  not 
upset  the  present  control  of  colleges ;  governed  by  their  own  boards, 
working  out  educational  problems  according  to  their  own  tradi- 
tions, preserving  their  autonomy ;  keeping  their  own  clientele ;  im- 
disturbed  in  their  old  loyalties ;  using  to  the  limit  their  own  schol- 
arships; the  State  paying  the  cost  of  tuition,  and  giving  to  the 
students  the  benefit  of  already  established,  expensive  plants  and 
millions  of  endowment. 

The  burdens  of  the  State  are  great,  but  there  is  no  burden  so 
great  as  ignorance  and  mediocrity.  Education  dispels  ignorance 
and  tends  to  raise  men  and  women  above  an  average.  It  imbues 
men  and  women  with  a  love  of  those  things  which  are  best  in  life ; 
it  gives  them  vision — ^not  all  alike — but  still  to  all  there  comes 
through  higher  education,  a  sense  of  higher  ideals.  Here  and  there 
in  the  numbers  of  men  and  women  who  are  college  bred  appear 
those  who  have  a  deeper,  broader  insight  into  the  problems  of  so- 
ciety and  government,  and  these  become  leaders.  After  all  is 
said  in  defense  of  higher  education,  this  must  be  the  controlling 
argument  in  a  democratic  government,  that  while  we  laud  the 
sovereignty  of  a  democracy,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
in  the  best  democracies  there  must  be  not  one  or  a  few  leaders, 
but  there  must  be  many  capable  of  leading  aright.  We  spend  mil- 
lions each  year  in  our  State  for  good  roads,  for  improved  canals, 
for  maintenance  of  prisons  and  asylums;  why  not  look  upon  the 
great  problem  of  education  which  means  more  to  the  State  and  to 
Society  than  prisons  and  asylums,  or  even  canals  and  highways,  in 
the  same  broad  generosity  ? 

$300,000  for  State  scholarships  is  a  mere  bagatelle  in  the  sum 
total  of  the  State's  expenditures,  but  its  rewards,  although  not 
immediately  tangible  and  visible,  in  the  end  outweigh  all  other 
expenditures. 
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Our  conservatism  and  desire  to  preserve  all  our  already  estab- 
lished endowed  institutions  with  all  their  rights  and  privileges, 
will  prevent  our  establishing  State  Universities  like  those  in  the 
west.  We  do  have  our  State  agricultural  colleges  which  is  proper 
and  right,  but  the  time  is  ripe  in  every  eastern  State,  and  espe- 
cially in  Massachusetts,  for  a  provision  for  State  scholarships,  in 
numbers  sufficiently  great  to  ensure  to  the  State  in  the  years  to 
come  men  and  women  who  will  keep  this  great  commonwealth 
in  the  van  as  it  always  has  been,  in  the  struggle  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  a  free  church,  free  education,  and  free  gov- 
ernment. Without  some  State  aid  to  higher  education,  Massachu- 
setts must  lose  her  prestige. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

In  one  of  the  splendid  contributions  to  this  number  of  Education* 
a  college  president  cautiously  makes  a  suggestion  looking  toward  a 
larger  service  of  the  colleges,  to  the  state.  "Sometimes  I  wonder/'  he 
says,  "if  the  state  would  not  be  better  served  if  instruction  of  colle- 
giate value  were  given  to  more  individuals  but  in  less  amount;  if  stu- 
dents in  larger  number  could  meet  broad-guaged  men  for  a  short 
period,  rather  than  that  smaller  numbers  should  meet  narrow-guaged 
men  for  a  long  period.  And  is  it  for  the  highest  good  of  the  state—or 
is  it  for  the  more  immediate  good  of  the  college — ^that  we  give  the  im- 
pression that  unless  a  young  man  or  a  young  woman  takes  the  partic- 
ular thing  that  we  prescribe,  and  continues  to  take  it  for  four  consec- 
utive years,  the  final  results  will  be  disappointing.^' 

It  was  perhaps  enough  merely  to  suggest  this  question  to  the  par- 
ticular audience  to  whom  President  Bumpus  was  speaking — an  audi- 
ence of  college  Presidents  and  Headmasters  of  preparatory  schools. 
The  program  was  fixed  and  there  was  no  time  for  extended  debate. 
But  we  would  greatly  like  to  have  this  particular  question  debated. 
It  is  certainly  debatable;  and  as  one  ponders  the  subject  it  seems 
to  be  full  of  possibilities. 

It  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  twice  or  three  times  as  many  young  men 
and  women  could  get  a  good  taste  of  college  life  and  inspiration  as 
can  do  so  under  existing  conditions.  And  since  financial  considera- 
tions constitute  the  chief  obstacle  to  entrance  upon  a  college  course 
for  the  majority  of  young  people,  the  number  who  would  go  to  col- 
lege if  the  time  and  cost  could  be  reduced  by  one  half  would  un- 
doubtedly be  doubled,  at  least.  It  is  well  worth  while  seriously  to 
weigh  any  proposition  which  would  be  likely  to  extend  by  one  hun- 
dred per  cent,  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning,  within  the  state. 

A  concrete  case  occurs  to  us  where  a  bright  young  man  of  our  ac- 
quaintance was  able  to  get  only  one  year  plus  one  term  of  a  second 
year  in  a  well  known  college  preparatory  school.  He  had  to  leave 
then,  on  account  of  financial  reasons.  But  even  in  that  short  time  he 
gained  an  inspiration  along  certain  lines  that  will  go  with  him 
through  life, — influences  that  broaden  his  outlook,  give  him  a  self 
respect  and  poise  and  ability  for  leadership  that  bid  fair  to  shape  his 
career  and  to  greatly  increase  his  efficiency  and  value  to  society. 
Two  full  years  in  a  good  college  with  a  course  of  study  intelligently 
laid  out  to  give  a  good  foundation  of  culture  and  to  train  scholarly  in- 
stincts and  to  give  acquaintanceship  with  thinking  men  in  the  faculty 
and  in  the  student  body  would  be  wonderfully  worth  while  to  the 
students  themselves,  to  the  colleges,  and  to  the  state.    Is  such  a  plan 
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feasible?  Can  it  be  worked  out  at  all,  and  if  so,  with  what  modifi- 
cations ? 

We  can  see  some  things  on  the  negative  side  of  this  question.  We 
fancy  many  college  authorities  who  are  fixed  in  the  old  order  would 
urge  that  it  would  more  than  double  the  work  and  the  expense;  that 
new  land,  new  domitories,  new  recitation  halls,  new  professors  and 
new  endowments  would  be  required.  Others  will  point  out  the  possi- 
bility that  the  plan  would  lower  the  tone  of  the  colleges  and  the  stand- 
ard of'  scholarship.  Others  will  say  that  the  plan  would  generate  a 
feeling  of  caste  and  that  the  short-term  students  would  be  looked  down 
upon  as  inferior, — which  would  be  good  neither  for  them  nor  for  their 
self-constituted  censors. 

To  all  of  which  it  may  be  replied  that  if  the  plan  should  work  out 
to  the  production  of  a  broader  and  better  culture  which  should  im- 
prove the  average  efficiency  of  the  citizens  of  the  state  it  would  be 
worth  its  cost;  and  what  is  really  worth  while  can  generally  com- 
mand its  price.  We  want  the  best  and  there  is  money  and  manhood 
enough  to  get  that  which  is  worth  having.  Why  not  make  this  sub- 
ject the  topic  of  discussion  in  some  future  meetings  of  the  educational 
conventions  of  various  sorts  in  New  England  and  elsewhere?  Presi- 
dent Bumpus  has  certainly  said  something  that  is  worthy  of  careful 
consideration. 


Harvard  University  has  committed  itself  to  the  '^preparedness" 
program.  As  we  go  to  press  it  is  announced  that  at  a  mass  meeting 
in  the  Harvard  Union,  President  Lowell  is  to  launch  the  University's 
war  course  with  an  address  and  that  Major-General  Leonard  Wood 
is  co-operating  in  the  project.  The  actual  drilling  will  commence  on 
January  3,  when  the  students  return  from  the  Christmas  recess.  The 
war  course  will  consist  of  two  hours  of  drilling  each  week  for  twelve 
hundred  volunteers,  a  correspondence  course  between  the  United 
States  War  Department  and  the  students  and  a  half  course  in  military- 
science  as  a  part  of  the  regular  college  curriculum. 


Other  things  being  equal,  it  is  certainly  a  matter  of  congratulation 
that  we  have  in  the  presidential  office  at  the  present  time,  a  college 
ex-president,  who  brings  to  his  high  office  a  trained  mind  and  a  cul- 
tivated literary  style.  There  is  internal  evidence  that  President  Wil- 
son writes  his  own  diplomatic  notes  and  messages.  There  is  no  small 
educational  value  in  his  forceful  and  elegant  English.  It  is  a  delight 
to  read  his  epigramatic  sentences  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  many 
teachers  and  pupils  in  our  schools  and  colleges  are  making  use  of 
them  in  the  classroom  as  models  of  literary  and  iorensic  directness, 
grace  and  effectiveness.  Best  of  all  we  feel  the  sincerity  and  earnest- 
ness of  a  consecrated  Christian  gentleman  behind  and  within  the  sym- 
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bols  of  thought  which  he  uses.  His  words  have  the  true  ring  and 
even  those  who  differ  with  him  in  their  conclusions,  nevertheless  must 
believe  in  his  sincerity  and  admire  his  splendid  command  of  English. 

We  believe  that  since  his  accession  to  office  President  Wilson  has 
spoken  or  written  no  nobler  words  than  those  in  his  recent  Message 
to  Congress  in  which  he  defined  his  own  and  our  country's  attitude 
upon  the  much  discussed  question  of  "preparedness."  He  says  "No 
one  who  really  comprehends  the  spirit  of  the  great  people  for  whom 
we  are  appointed  to  speak  can  fail  to  perceive  that  their  passion  is  for 
peace.  Great  democracies  are  not  belligerent.  They  do  not  seek  or 
desire  war.  Their  thought  is  of  individual  liberty  and  of  the  free 
labor  that  supports  life,  and  the  uncensored  thought  that  quickens  it. 

"Conquests  and  dominion  are  not  in  our  reckoning,  or  agreeable  to 
our  principles.  But  just  because  we  demand  unmolested  development 
and  undisturbed  government  of  our  own  lives  upon  our  own  princi- 
ples of  right  and  liberty,  we  resent,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may 
come,  the  aggression  we  ourselves  will  not  practice.  We  insist  upon 
security  in  prosecuting  our  self-chosen  lines  of  national  development. 
We  do  more  than  that.    We  demand  it  also  for  others. 

***** 

^'^We  regard  war  merely  as  the  means  of  asserting  the  rights  of  a 
people  against  aggression.  *  *  We  will  not  maintain  a  standing 
army  except  for  uses  which  are  as  necessary  in  times  of  peace  as  in 
times  o:^  war;  and  we  shall  always  see  to  it  that  our  military  peace 
establishment  is  no  larger  than  is  actually  and  continuously  needed 
for  the  uses  of  days  in  which  no  enemies  move  against  us." 

These  are  noble  sentiments  and  they  are  true  and  possible  of  ful- 
filment for  our  country  as  perhaps  for  no  other  nation  upon  earth. 


A  survey  of  the  hygienic  conditions  in  Iowa  schools  was  recently  un- 
dertaken and  the  State  University  publishes  a  valuable  bulletin  giv- 
ing some  of  the  results.  These  are  of  interest  to  educators  everywhere 
and  such  investigations  should  be  undertaken  frequently  throughout 
the  country.  They  would  tend  to  the  great  improvement  of  school 
conditions  everywhere.  The  Iowa  investigation  revealed  the  facts 
that  "twenty-one  per  cent  of  the  school  grounds  are  less  than  one 
acre  in  size  (303  schools)  ;  11  per  cent,  of  the  school  grounds  are  re- 
ported as  wet;  60  per  cent,  of  the  school  halls  are  too  narrow;  33  1-3 
per  cent,  of  the  school  buildings  are  new;  40  per  cent,  of  the  schools 
depend  on  wells  for  drinking  water;  more  than  half  the  wells  re- 
ported are  dug;  the  water  supply  of  85  out  of  the  310  schools  report- 
ing had  never  been  tested;  of '68  schools  reporting  the  distance  of 
the  wells  from  the  toilet,  the  distance  was  less  than  75  feet  in  28 
schools;  75  to  100  feet  in  11  schools;  100  to  200  feet  or  more  in  32 
schools;  94  per  cent,  of  the  schools  use  thermometers;  70  per  cent. 
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of  the  schools  hang  the  thermometer  too  high;  36  per  cent,  do  not  air 
the  rooms  periodically  by  opening  windows;  50  per  cent,  of  the 
rooms  reported  are  larger  than  the  standard  size;  71  per  cent,  of  the 
schools  use  single  seats  only;  11  per  cent,  of  the  schools  report  adjust- 
able seats ;  80  per  cent,  of  the  schools  use  the  objectionable  method  of 
attaching  window  shades  at  the  top ;  in  66  per  cent,  of  the  schools'  the 
children's  eyes  are  not  regularly  tested. 


At  the  Fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Council  of  Teacherjs 
of  English,  Mr.  Edwin  Fairley  of  the  High  School,  Jamaica,  New 
York  City,  made  some  trenchant  remarks  npon  the  question  of  For- 
mal Grammar,  which  are  summed  up  as  follows  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Association. 

"The  study  of  formal  grammar  is  almost  valueless  so  far  as  teaching 
correct  speech  is  concerned.  A  recent  investigation  in  New  York 
City  revealed  the  fact  that  we  are  spending  42  per  cent,  of  the  time 
available  for  English  in  the  elementary  schools  in  the  study  of  formal 
grammar,  but  the  results  of  this  study  are  deplorable.  Our  critics 
say  with  some  truth  that  the  graduates  of  our  schools  cannot  compose 
a  decent  sentence,  they  cannot  even  write  an  ordinary  letter.  So 
that  we  are  right,  in  saying  that  formal  grammar  fails  just  where  its 
advocates  say  it  succeeds. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  English  is  almost  a  grammarless  tongue. 
Most  of  our  formal  grammar  comes  from'  the  effort  to  impose  the  cat- 
egories of  Latin  upon  English.  We  have  no  such  things  as  the  agree- 
ment of  adjectives,  declensions,  no  cases  except  the  possessive,  and  our 
verbs  often  function  as  nouns.  Formal  grammar  is  often  a  hindrance 
rather  than  a  help  in  correct  speech.  We  think  in  sentences,  while 
grammar  is  concerned  principally  with  the  relations  of  words.  If 
one  tries  to  think  of  syntax  while  he  is  carrying  on  a  connected  train 
of  thought,  the  thought  suffers,  and  we  lose  our  effectiveness. 

"The  school  time  now  consumed  in  the  study  of  formal  grammar 
can  be  better  spent.  If  we  should  use  it  for  drill  in  the  accepted 
forms  of  correct  speech,  for  reading  aloud,  and  for  oral  composition, 
both  we  and  our  people  would  be  better  off.  The  passing  of  the  read- 
ing books  is  to  be  deplored,  for  it  was  a  fine  drill  ground  for  some 
of  the  better  things  in  speech  and  expression.  In  every  school  much 
depends  upon  the  principal.  He  and  he  alone  can  insist  upon  co- 
operation of  the  various  departments  to  secure  better  speech  and 
writing.^' 


In  the  last  number  of  Education  attention  was  called  to  Dr.  Frank- 
lin B.  Dyer's  suggestive  circular  of  "Questions  on  Teaching",  which 
was  sent  to  all  the  public  school  teachers  in  Boston  by  the  Department 
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of  Investigation  and  Measurement,  with  a  view  to  the  stimulation  of 
self-examination  and  improvement  in  ability  in  teaching.  We  gave  in 
our  December  number  Dr.  Dyer's  "Foreword"  and  his  questions 
upon  "personal  Characteristics.'^  Section  II  of  his  questions  refer  to 
"Ability  as  a  Teacher.'^  This  topic  is  treated  under  three  heads  viz. : 
1.  Management  of  the  Eoom.  2.  Management  of  the  Class, — Disci- 
pline; and  3.  Teaching  the  Lesson.  The  questions  under  1  and  2 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Management  of  the  Eoom. 

1.  Is  the  ventilation  in  my  room  as  good  as  I  can  make  it  ? 

2.  Is  the  temperature  satisfactory? 

3.  Are  the  seats  properly  adjusted  to  the  pupils  ? 

4.  Is  the  lighting  of  the  room  as  good  as  I  can  make  it  ? 

5.  What  methods  do  I  employ  to  have  readily  available  for  teach- 
ing purposes,  the  appropriate  educational  material  such  as 
charts,  maps,  picture?,  globes  and  practice  work? 

6.  Have  I  done  all  that  can  be  done  to  make  my  room  an  attrac- 
tive place  to  work  ? 

2.  Management  of  the  Class — Discipline. 

1.  How  do  I  know  that  my  ideal  of  good  order  is  a  worthy  one? 

2.  Do  I  secure  good  order  by  the  best  methods? 

3.  What  evidences  are  there  that  my  pupils  are  acquiring  habits 
of  good  physical  bearing  ? 

4.  Do  I  find  more  difficulty  in  handling  the  class  at  dismissals 
than  during  recitation  periods  ? 

5.  Do  I  lead,  or  command  the  pupils  in  maintaining  proper  or- 
der? 

6.  What  shows  that  my  pupils  are  learning  self-control  ? 

7.  In  what  ways  is  a  responsive  and  co-operative  spirit  among 
the  pupils  shown? 


Foreign  Notes 

England — A  Timely  Warning. — In  a  recent  address  on  the  rela- 
tion of  education  to  industry  Sir  William  Mather  says: 

The  one  outstanding  menace,  which  imperils  our  very  existence  as 
an  industrial  nation  is  the  chronic  separation  of  capital  and  labor, 
employers  and  employed,  into  opposing  camps.  Until  the  necessity  of 
perfect  unity  of  interest,  of  motive,  and  of  purpose  is  recognized  and 
established,  we  are  building  our  industrial  edifice  on  the  sand,  liable 
at  a  moment's  notice  to  be  shattered  by  the  winds  and  storms  of  pas- 
sionate discontent  which  sweep  away  what  the  best  culture  and  skill 
may  have  erected.  It  is  eminently  unscientific  to  build  on  sand  when 
rock  is  at  hand.  In  building  up  our  industries  scientifically  let  us 
not  forget  that  in  its  broadest  sense  science,  as  has  been  well  said,  "in- 
cludes the  elements  of  the  theory  of  morals  and  those  of  political  and 
social  life.''  There  is  a  science,  therefore,  which  if  applied  to  the  ele- 
ments of  capital  and  labor  will  blend  them  into  one  organic,  harmo- 
nious whole.  The  science  of  education  will  teach  both  labor  and  cap- 
ital to  look  at  the  problems  of  industrial  growth  and  success  with  cul- 
tured minds,  instead  of  as  now  with  minds  only  half  made  up — prone 
to  err,  to  misjudge  men  and  things,  unable  to  see  with  an  instructed 
sense  of  proportion,  to  differentiate  between  that  which  is  true  and 
that  which  is  false,  between  right  and  wrong,  in  the  complex  questions 
affecting  both.  The  science  of  management  is  as  important  as  the 
science  of  mechanics.  The  latter  shows  the  laws  of  right  construc- 
tion ;  the  former,  the  way  to  peaceful  control,  to  unity  of  purpose,  and, 
above  all,  to  equity  in  sharing  results  of  the  organic  whole  of  capital 
and  labor. 

Universities  of  Scotland. — At  the  opening  of  the  Pall  session 
the  universities  of  Scotland  reported  an  enormous  decrease  in  the 
number  of  men  students,  amounting  in  some  classes  to  the  loss  of  two- 
thirds  or  more.  A  few  departments  had  been  closed  altogether,  or,  as 
in  Glasgow,  combined  with  those  of  an  affiliated  technical  college.  On 
the  other  hand  considerable  increase  was  noted  in  the  number  of 
junior  medical  students  supposed  to  be  largely  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  women  students  and  in  men  under  military  age.  As  the 
Scottish  universities  derive  a  large  proportion,  over  50  per  cent.,  of 
their  revenue  from  fees,  they  were  faced  with  serious  financial  loss  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fall  session. 

France. — In  a  recent  lecture  delivered  at  Bradford  College  on  the 
New  France,  M.  Paul  Sabatier  dwelt  upon  the  transformation  which 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  wrought  in  his  country.    He  said  in  part: 
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The  moral  condition  of  France  in  1914  was  such  as  to  give  rise  to 
much  anxiety.  The  animosity  of  public  parties,  the  progress  of  alco- 
holism, the  low  moral  and  intellectual  level  of  the  existing  Chambers, 
were  disquieting  features.  But  the  war  has  produced  a  national  re- 
naissance, a  living  union  of  heart  and  will,  never  known  before  in  the 
country  except  during  the  Crusades,  and  in  1789.  The  peril  of  war 
has  shown  that  the  world  is  still  governed  by  spiritual  forces. 

As  a  means  of  breaking  down  the  barrier  between  men  of  letters  in 
England  and  France,  M.  Sebastian  Voirol,  a  Frenchman  of  letters, 
has  started,  in  a  modest  way  an  English-French  literary  bureau.  The 
address  is  29  Rue  Vineuse,  Paris.  The  endeavor  has  already  secured 
the  approbation  and  assistance  of  a  number  of  French  writers  and 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  English  will  give  assistance. 

Germany. — The  German  School  of  Tomorrow. — A  school  coun- 
cillor of  Weimar,  Herr  Carl  Muthesieus,  has  contributed  a  brochure 
to  a  series  recently  published  in  that  city  which  discuss  the  effects  of 
the  present  conflict  from  various  points  of  view.  The  subject  of  the 
number  here  referred  to,  is  that  of  the  German  school  of  the  future. 
The  author  foresees  that  an  organic  reform  of  the  German  school  will 
take  place.  The  programs  will  be  varied  in  order  that  each  child  may 
receive  the  kind  and  degree  of  culture  which  will  accomplish  for  him 
the  highest  development  of  the  special  faculties  with  which  nature 
has  endowed  him.  For  the  success  of  this  reform  it  will  be  necessary 
to  break  with  antiquity,  for  while  the  study  of  the  classics  will  still 
be  necessary  for  learned  savants,  it  will  no  longer  be  necessary  that 
every  learned  man  should  study  them  in  their  native  tongues.  On 
the  contrary  the  German  contemporaneous  kultur  will  be  found  to 
contain  all  the  elements  necessary  for  the  original  and  forceful  de- 
velopment of  the  student  body.  It  will  no  longer  be  necessary  to 
search  for  examples  of  heroes  and  great  men  in  the  far  distant  past; 
for  the  youth  of  tomorrow,  Hindenburg,  will  be  greater  than  Hanni- 
bal and  the  glory  of  Leonidas  will  fade  away  before  that  of  the  de- 
fender of  Tsing  Tao  and  the  officers  of  the  Emden.  The  German 
school  alone  will  suffice  for  the  future.  Nothing  foreign  should  be 
forced  into  the  place  consecrated  to  the  German  elements  of  intel- 
lectual culture.  To  know  the  German  people,  that  will  be  the  first  and 
supreme  end  of  the  German  school.  The  work  has  been  highly  com- 
mended by  leading  educational  journals,  among  them  "Padagogische 
Zeitung,^^  the  organ  of  the  German  teachers,  and  "Feuilles  scolaires" 
published  in  the  Province  of  Saxony. 

Nobel  Peace  Prize. — All  proposals  of  candidates  for  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize,  which  is  to  be  distributed  December  10th,  1916,  must,  in 
order  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  be  laid  before  the  Nobel  Com- 
mittee of  the  Norwegian  Parliament  by  a  duly  qualified  person  before 
the  first  of  February  of  the  same  year. 
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Any  one  of  the  following  persons  is  held  to  be  duly  qualified :  (a) 
Members  and  late  members  of  the  Nobel  Committee  of  the  Norwe- 
gian Parliament,  as  well  as  the  advisers  appointed  at  the  Norwegian 
Nobel  Institute;  (b)  Members  of  Parliament  and  Members  of  Gov- 
ernment of  the  different  States,  as  well  as  Members  of  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union;  (c)  Members  of  the  International  Arbitration 
Court  at  the  Hague;  (d)  Members  of  the  Commission  of  the  Perma- 
nent International  Peace  Bureau;  (e)  Members  and  Associates  of 
the  Institute  of  International  Law;  (f)  University  professors  of  Po- 
litical Science  and  of  Law,  of  History  and  of  Philosophy;  and  (g) 
Persons  who  have  received  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

The  Nobel  Peace  Prize  may  also  be  accorded  to  institutions  or  as- 
sociations. 

According  to  the  Code  of  Statutes,  paragraph  8,  the  grounds  upon 
which  any  proposal  is  made  must  be  stated,  and  handed  in  along  with 
such  papers  and  other  documents  as  may  therein  be  referred  to. 

According  to  paragraph  3,  every  written  work,  to  qualify  for  a 
prize,  must  have  appeared  in  print. 

For  particulars,  qualified  persons  are  requested  to  apply  to  the  of- 
fice of  the  Nobel  Committee  of  the  Norwegian  Parliament,  Drammen- 
svei  19,  Kristiania. 

A.  T.  S. 


Book  Notices 

HOW  TO  STUDY  AND  WHAT  TO  STUDY.  By  Kichard  L.  Sand- 
wick.  Cloth,  175  pages,  60  cents.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago. 

An  original  and  eminently  sane  view  is  set  forth  by  the  author  in 
the  following  sentences : 

"It  is  my  belief  that  students  have  a  right  to  as  much  and  as  expert 
coaching  on  how  to  study  lessons  from  books  as  they  receive  on  how 
to  play  football,  how  to  dance,  or  how  to  do  anything  else.  They  will 
generally  be  grateful  for  such  help." 

In  the  light  of  this  belief  and  of  his  experience,  Mr.  Sandwick  has 
prepared  an  eminently  practical  book  for  high  school  pupils.  It  presents 
in  clear  and  usable  form,  the  most  successful  methods  by  which  lessons 
may  be  learned  and  correct  habits  of  study  formed.  The  firsti  half  of 
the  book  is  devoted  to  general  principles  and  the  latter  half  makes 
definite  application  to  the  essential  high  school  subjects.  The  chapters 
are  well  adapted  for  use  in  connection  with  a  first  year  course  in  Eng- 
lish. The  book  will  prove  a  boon  to  those  teachers  who  are  making 
efforts  to  secure  supervised  study.  Its  scholarly  qualities  are  vouched 
for*  by  such  eminent  authorities  as  Dr.  F.  M.  McMurry,  Teachers  College, 
Dr.  Charles  H.  Judd,  University  of  Chicago,  Dr.  Ellwood  P.  Cubberley, 
Stanford  University,  and  Dr.  S.  S.  Colvin,  Brown  University. 

NEW  HUDSON  SHAKESPEARE.  Introduction  by  Harry  Norman 
Hudson,  L.  L.  D.,  Edited  and  revised  by  Ebenezer  Charlton  Black  and 
Andrew  Jackson  George,  L.  L.  D.  Ginn  and  Company. 

There  are  now  nine  of  these  plays,  as  follows :  Hamlet,  King  Lear, 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  The  Tempest,  Macbeth,  Twelfth  Night,  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,  As  You  Like  It,  Julius  Caesar. 

The  remaining  volumes  in  the  series  will  be  published  at  short  in- 
tervals. They  are  attractive  in  outward  form  and  printed  on  clear  white 
paper  and  of  convenient  size.  Other  distinctive  advantages  may  be 
named  as  follows :  First,  the  present  edition  embodies  the  valuable 
criticism  of  Dr.  Hudson,  and  presents  at  the  same  time  the  authentic 
material  that  has  come  to  be  recognized  since  Dr.  Hudson's  day.  Sec- 
ond, they  are  bound  in  flexible  blue  covers,  of  a  very  durable  material. 
Third,  the  price  is  only  thirty  cents. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION.  By  Frank  P.  Bach- 
man.  Cloth,  312  pages,  $1.25.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago. 

Dr.  Bachman  develops  his  book  in  the  light  of  the  modern  doctrine 
that  the  youth  should  be  educated  in  a  two  fold  manner:  first,  so  as  to 
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develop  his  powers  and  possibilities  as  an  individual;  and  second,  so  as 
to  place  him  in  right  relation  with  his  social  and  industrial  environment. 
Equally  significant  is  the  prominence  given  to  the  deductive  and  induc- 
tive processes  in  education.  The  first  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a 
scholarly  elaboration  of  these  fundamental  processes.  Part  Two  makes 
definite  and  specific  application  to  curriculum  methods  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  elementary  school,  and  contains  typical  lesson  plans  and 
illustrative  plans  upon  all  of  the  essential  subjects  of  elementary  in- 
struction. The  book  is  eminently  suited  to  the  needs  of  normal 
schools,  training  classes,  and  of  those  teachers  already  in  service  who 
wish  to  become  more  fully  imbued  with  educational  doctrine  and  to 
sicquire  increased  skill  in  its  application. 

A  POCKET  DICTIONAEY  OF  THE  FEENCH  AND  ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE.  By  Leon  Contanseau.  New  edition,  thoroughly  revised  by 
his  son.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  Fourth  Ave.  &  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 

This  little  dictionary  is  a  model  in  all  respects.  It  is  of  convenient 
size,  excellent  type,  and  very  comprehensive.  It  gives  both  French-into- 
English  and  English-into-French  words.  It  is  not  only  admirable  for 
school  and  college  use,  but  exceedingly  handy  for  daily  reference,  espe- 
cially in  these  times  when  there  is  so  much  news  coming*  from  France. 

ESSAYS  FOR  COLLEGE  ENGLISH.  Selected  and  edited  by  James 
Cloyd  Bowman,  Louis  I.  Bredvold,  L.  B.  Greenfield,  and  Bruce  Weireck,  of 
the  Department  of  English  of  the  Iowa  State  College.  Boston.  D.  C. 
ileath  &  Co. 

This  book  of  selected  essays  is  restricted  to  a  collection  especially 
suited  to  students  in  Agricultural  Colleges,  although  the  editors  feel 
there  is  no  reason  why  students  of  other  colleges  should  not  find  the 
essays  equally  fitted  to  their  needs.  The  essays  show  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed to  be  problems  of  country  life,  science,  education,  and  problems  of 
life  in  general.  Among  the  essayists  from  whom  selections  are  made  are 
Woodrow  Wilson,  Myron  T.  Herrick,  Liberty  M.  Bailey,  Henry  S.  Pritch- 
ett,  Theodore  Eoosevelt,  Thomas  H.  Huxley,  Charles  M.  Harger,  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett,  Paul  Elmore  More  and  others.  The  book  will  come 
with  direct  and  appealing  force  to  all  students  of  agriculture,  indeed, 
the  general  student  will  find  it  suggestive  and  inspiring. 

VOCATIONAL  MATHEMATICS.  By  William  H.  Dooley.  Principal 
Technical  High  School,  Fall  River,  Mass.    Boston.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Mr.  Dooley's  aim  has  been  to  prepare  a  supplementary  course  in  math- 
ematics which  will  enable  pupils  graduating  from  technical  high  schools 
to  commercialize  their  mathematical  knowledge,  that  is,  to  apply  this 
knowledge  in  sucl^  a  way  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  trade  and  industry. 
It  is  a  book  that  may  be  used  by  the  regular  teacher  in  mathematics 
and  by  the  shop  teacher.     It  is  believed  that  a  course  based  upon  the 
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contents  of  %h.e  book  and  finished  before  the  students  graduate,  will  ren- 
der them  skillful  in  applying  the  principles  of  mathematics  to  the  daily 
needs  of  manufacturing  life.  Among  the  practical  subjects  fully  treated 
are:  carpentering  and  building;  sheet  metal  work;  bolts,  screws,  and 
rivets;  shafts,  pulleys,  and  gears;  plumbing  and  hydraulics;  steam  en- 
gineering ;  electrical  work,  etc.  The  book  holds  every  promise  of  being  a 
most  valuable  supplementary  text  in  mathematics;  one  to  find  its  place 
in  every  technical  high  school. 

SCHOOL  AEITHMETIC.  Grammar  School  Book.  Intermediate  Book. 
By  Florian  Cajori.  In  two  volumes.  New  York.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

These  two  books,  with  the  Primary  Book,  make  a  series  the  latest  to 
appear  and  in  some  respects  the  most  noteworthy.  The  first  two  books 
aim  first  of  all  to  render  the  subject  attractive  to  the  pupil,  without 
sacrifice  of  serious  intent.  The  persistent  aim  is  to  lay  emphasis  upon 
fundamental  operations.  But  it  is  in  the  grammar  school  book  that 
features,  new  and  striking,  appear.  It  is  first  of  all  noteworthy  for  the 
topics  it  omits,  as  well  as  for  the  new  topics  it  introduces.  The  per- 
sistent feature  is  the  pronounced  emphasis  placed  upon  vocational  prob- 
lems, problems  drawn  from  life  on  a  farm,  in  the  home,  in  the  carpenter's 
shop,  the  manufacturing  establishment,  and  the  clerk's  office.  These 
problems  are  all  new,  unhackneyed,  practical.  Another  forceful  feature 
is  the  study  of  curves  representing  empirical  data,  such  as  variations  in 
temperature,  of  prices  of  different  commodities,  of  stock  quotations,  or 
of  agricultural  and  other  scientific  data.  Under  every  topic  the  prob- 
lems are  many  and  pertinent  and  understandable.  The  spirit  of  the 
series  expresses  itself  in  thoroughness  in  fundamentals,  clearness  in  ex- 
position, practicalness  in  problems.  The  books  demand  careful  exami- 
nation by  all  interested  in  the  right  teaching  of  arithmetic,  now  the 
most  stubbornly  troublesome  and  unsatisfactorily  taught  subject  in  the 
schools. 

FAMOUS  BUILDINGS.  A  Primer  of  Architecture.  By  Charles  L. 
Barstow.  Author  of  "Famous  Pictures,"  etc.  Ninety-eight  illustra- 
tions and  diagrams.    Price,  60  cents.    New  York.    The  Century  Company. 

This  is  the  second  volume  in  the  series  on  fine  arts  for  children,  that 
the  author  has  written.  The  need  of  such  books  is  attested  by  the  suc- 
cess of  the  first  of  the  series,  "Famous  Pictures."  As  in  the  first 
book  the  aim  has  been  to  interest  the  child  in  the  subject,  and  to  awaken 
his,  appreciation.  Not  only  the  child,  but  the  parent  will  welcome  this 
guide  to  correct  judgment  and  taste.  Its  brief  summaries  of  principles, 
periods,  and  styles;  its  glossaries  of  terms,  and  lists  of  proper  names 
pronounced  and  explained;  and  its  classified  lists  of  buildings  in  many 
cities  make  it  useful  as  a  reference  book  for  the  home  and  school.  Inti- 
paate  biographical  matter  is  intended  to  interest  in  the  same  way  as  that 
contained  in  "Famous  Pictures." 
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ELEMENTAEY  LESSONS  IN  ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM. 
By  Silvanus  P.  Thompson.  Professor  of  Applied  Physics  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  London.     New  York.     The  Macmillan  Co. 

In  this  new  and  revised  edition  Dr.  Thompson  has  completely  re- 
vised and  in  many  parts  rewritten  the  work.  The  entire  latter  half  of 
the  book  has  been  remodelled  due  to  the 'great  development  in  the  last 
ten  years,  of  the  industrial  applications  of  electricity.  A  new  chapter 
is  added  on  Wireless  Telegraphy  and  another  on  the  modern  conception 
of  the  Electron.  The  book  now  contains  over  seven  hundred  pages  and 
is  an  authority  on  the  subject  it  treats  so  comprehensively  and  exhaus- 
tively. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  CARLYLE.  Edited  by  Samuel  B.  Hemingway 
and  Charles  Seymour,  Yale  University.  Cloth,  xxi  plus  260  pages.  TS 
cents.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

As  a  text  for  college  use,  this  is  an  attractive,  compact  volume  of 
carefully  chosen  selections  from  SARTOR  RESARTUS  (53  pages),  THE". 
FRENCH  REVOLUTION  (176  pages),  and  PAST  AND  PRESENT  (25- 
pages).  The  circumstances  attending  the  composition  and  publication) 
of  these  three  books,  together  with  brief  critical  discussions  of  the  works^ 
themselves,  are  set  forth  in  the  editors'  introduction.  The  explanatory- 
notes,  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  page  beneath  the  text,  are  numerous  audi 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  college  students. 

LITHOGRAPHS  AND  LITHOGRAPHERS.  By  Joseph  Pennell  an^ 
E.  Robins  Pennell.    New  York.     The  Macmillan  Company. 

This  large  octavo  volume  is  an  elaborate  and  finely  illustrated  history^ 
of  the  art  of  lithography,  with  descriptions  and  technical  illustrations; 
of  modern,  artistic  methods.  The  authors  are  thoroughly  competent  his- 
torians and  critics  in  this  field  and  enthusiasts  in  regard  to  the  past  and 
the  future  of  an  art  which  has  steadily  developed  in  Europe  and  in  the 
United  States.  While  the  war  marks  a  temporary  set  back  it  may  m 
the  end  increase  the  interest  in  the  subject  in  this  country  on  account 
of  the  dependence  upon  Germany  and  other  European  sources  being  im- 
practicable. The  increased  interest  in  vocational  education  also  makes 
this  splendid  volume  timely.  From  the  printers  point  of  view  the  book 
could  scarcely  be  improved  upon.  Merely  as  an  ornament  it  will  grace 
the  table  of  any  professional  or  amateur. 

LATIN  FOR  THE  FIRST  YEAR.  By  Walter  B.  Gunnison,  Ph.  D.,. 
Principal  of  Erasmus  Hall  High  School,  Brooklyn,  and  Walter  S.  Harley, 
A.  M.,  Teacher  of  Latin,  Erasmus  Hall  High  School.  Silver,  Burdett  and 
Company.     344  pages.  Price,  $1.00. 

A  new  Latin  text  for  the  beginner,  worthy  to  be  placed  alongside  the 
other  volumes  of  the  Gunnison  and  Harley  series.  It  is  so  planned  that, 
while  giving  the  pupil  a  thorough  preparation  for  the  reading  of  Caesar 
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in  the  second  year,  it  lays  a  substantial  foundation  for  the  study  of 
other  Latin  authors  as  well.  The  chief  aims  are  simplicity,  thorough- 
ness and  interest,  all  these  being  in  evidence  throughout  the  book. 

SHOP  PROBLEMS,  1914-15.  A  series  of  drawings  on  tracing  paper 
ready  for  blue-printing.  Edited  by  Albert  F.  Siepert,  B.  S.  and  published 
by  The  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  111.     Price  25  cents. 

The  subjects  are  24  in  number  and  are  mostly  of  a  practical  nature, 
such  as  Cold  Frame,  Milking  Stool,  Table,  Lamp,  Typewriter  Desk,  Libra- 
ry Table,  etc. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  CLASS  MANAGEMENT.  By  Horace  A.  Hollis- 
ter.    Cloth,  330  pages.    Price  $1.25.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

.This  book  is  the  work  of  an  author  who  not  only  knows  what  is  de- 
sirable and  devoutly  to  be  wished  for,  but  who  also  knows  things  as  they 
are — a  knowledge  gained  through  thirteen  years'  experience  as  inspector 
of  high  schools  in  an  educationally  progressive  state. 

The  first  part  gives  briefly  the  history  of  the  development  of  the 
American  high  school,  defines  the  high  school  in  modern  terms,  and  out- 
lines the  conditions  most  favorable  to  its  further  normal  growth.  The 
second  part  treats  of  the  general  management  of  the  high  school  and 
shows  how  in  its  organization,  government,  and  selective  and  advisory 
functions  it  may  best  perform  its  duty  to  the  pupil  and  to  society.  The 
third  and  largest  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  problems  in  class  man- 
agement and  the  technique  of  teaching.  The  principles  of  class  manage- 
ment are  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  conditions  and  re- 
quirements of  the  high  school  as  distinct  from  the  elementary  school. 
The  suggestions  given  are  at  once  sane  and  practical.  The  chapters  de- 
voted to  the  technique  of  teaching  discuss  all  of  the  essential  high  school 
subjects  in  the  light  of  modern  pedagogy  and  of  modern  social  and  ed- 
ucative purpose. 


Periodical  Notes. 

Especially  notable  in  the  Century  Magazine  for  December,  is  the  first  in- 
stallment of  "Our  Nation  in  the  Building,"  a  series  of  picturesque  essays  on 
the  early  social  history  of  the  Republic,  by  Helen  Nicolay,  daughter  of  Lincoln's 
famous  secretary  and  biographer.  John  Adams,  "An  Idol's  Successor,"  and 
Thomas  Jefferson,  "Imperialist  or  Democrat?"  are  the  subjects  of  her  first  two 
chapters,  which  give  the  most  intimate  aspects  of  those  early  days  almost  as  a 
contemporary  would  have  seen  them.  In  this  number  also  will  be  found  "The 
Only  Child,"  a  study  in  applied  psychology,  by  H.  Addington  Bruce.  Dr.  S.  E. 
Forman  contributes  an  interesting  and  informing  article  to  the  December  St. 
Nicholas  on  "Uncle  Sam's  Corn-Clubs."  Two  articles  in  the  Atlantic  IN/lontiiiy 
for  December  that  are  particularly  noteworthy  are  "Notes  on  the  Intelligence  of 
Women,"  by  W.  L.  George;  and  "Drink  Reform  in  Europe,"  by  John  Koren. 
"What  Sea  Power  means  to  England  in  This  War,"  by  A.  C.  Laut,  in  the  De- 
cember Review  of  Reviews,  should  be  read  by  all  advocates  of  "unpreparedness." 
Other  articles  on  the  "preparedness"  question  are  to  be  found  in  the  North 
American  Review  for  December,  by  Rev.  John  Haynes  Holmes  and  Rear 
Admiral  Bradley  A.  Fiske,  U.  S.  N.,  entitled  respectively  "Was  Jesus  a  Non- 
Resistant?"  and  "Naval  Preparedness." 
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Oratory,  and  the  Building  of  Character 

DWIGHT    EVEEETT    WaTKINS,    PkOFESSOK    OF    PuBLIO    SpEAKING, 

Knox  College 

f '"""""""""" •'!  EATOKY  today  is  dynamic  thouglit.    It  is  thouglit 

engaged  in  activity.  It  is  mentality  in  a  accom- 
plishing mood.  It  is  tlie  electric  battery  when  the 
circuit  is  complete.  It  is  the  bud  unfolding,  or  the 
fruit  maturing,  as  against  the  seed  on  the  shelf. 
I  I    It  is  never  static.    There  was  a  time  when  informa- 

1  I   tion  formed  a  large  part  of  an  orator's  stock  in 

♦""""'""°"'"" '*   trade.     But  that  day  is  past.     We  now  and  then 

get  a  few  new  facts  from  a  speech,  but  our  great  desire  to  hear 
speakers  arises  from  an  entirely  different  motive.  We  wish  to 
have  the  facts  interpreted.  We  wish  to  see  a  personality  engaged 
in  reacting  against  its  environment.  The  "What"  of  oratory  is 
largely  determined  outside  its  own  realm  —  it  is  the  product  of  the 
philosopher  or  scientist.  The  "How"  is  the  great  task  of  oratory. 
How  shall  the  truth  be  made  to  set  men  free,  is  the  question  the 
speaker  must  ask  himself.  Truth  needs  a  vehicle.  It  must  be 
conveyed. 

The  truths  of  oratory,  then,  may  be  fairly  expected  to  have  an 
effective  setting.  By  some  means  or  other  of  emphasis  they  stand 
in  a  fair  way  to  come  home  to  us.  And  this  is  not  only  true  of 
oratory  as  it  is  heard,  but  of  oratory  as  it  is  written.  The  speech 
upon  the  printed  page  is,  of  course,  a  mere  shorthand  report  of  the 
real  speech.  It  is  only  of  value  as  it  may  suggest  what  the  orator 
really  said.  But  some  of  the  orator's  fire  must  persist  even  in  the 
dead  language  of  printer's  ink.     The  piercing  lance,  of  the  short 
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sentence  is  still  there  and  the  sonorous  rounding  of  the  full 
period.  The  emotional  rhythm  and  the  vowel  melody  is  not  en- 
tirely lost.  Besides,  we  may  read  the  life  of  the  orator  and  may 
study  portraits  and  statues  of  him,  and  thus  recreate  in  imagina- 
tion the  real  man  of  the  flesh,  ^o  one  who  has  gazed  upon  the 
Trinity  statue  of  Phillips  Brooks  in  Boston  can  read  his  sermons 
in  a  passive  way.  The  zeal  which  characterized  Hamilton  still 
stands  in  the  active  pose  of  his  statue  at  Columbia  University. 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  speech  shines  forth  in  a  more  beauteous 
splendor  when  we  know  the  life  of  sympathy  back  of  it. 

But  not  only  is  oratory  effective  because  it  is  its  aim  to  be,  but 
it  is  effective  because  of  its  narrow  range.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  speeches  upon  almost  every  topic,  but  what  is  technically  known 
as  oratory  largely  centers  about  those  topics  connected  with  politi- 
cal and  social  welfare.  Because  of  the  constant  repetition  of  the 
principles  fundamental  in  these  fields,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  vast 
amount  of  information  stored  up,  and  from  the  associations  spring- 
ing up  within  this  store  there  are  pretty  surely  to  come  those  few 
larger  co-ordinations  which  make  for  the  correct  conduct  of  life. 
Erom  the  words  of  Otis  and  Sam  Adams  down  to  the  latest  speech 
in  the  morning  papers,  tyranny  has  been  mercilessly  attacked  and 
freedom  has  been  strenuously  exalted.  The  tyranny  of  the  tax  on 
tea  is  akin  to  the  tyranny  of  the  outgrown  protective  tariff.  All 
the  anti-slavery  oratory  rested  at  bottom  on  the  same  principle. 
Pre-eminently  all  public  speaking  has  dealt  with  man's  adjustment 
to  his  social  environment.  And  because  of  the  importance  of 
that  theme,  the  study  of  oratory  is  of  prime  utility  in  any  scheme 
for  the  development  of  character. 

But  the  especial  adaptability  of  oratorical  study  to  character 
formation  does  not  stop  with  the  mere  themes  involved.,  It  goes 
much,  deeper.  That  complete  rapport  with  the  spirit  of  the  origi- 
nal, which,  in  any  literary  study,  is  so  necessary  if  character  for- 
mation is  to  result,  springs  up  with  especial  facility  in  oratorical 
study.  In  the  oral  rendition  which  should  always  accompany  the 
study  of  literature  intended  to  be  spoken,  this  moral  education 
finds  a  ready  tool.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  oratory  is  essentially 
active.  It  is  vigorous  in  physical  expression.  In  fact  it  some- 
times approaches  exaggeration  in  this  respect,  since  it  must  appeal 
to  so  many  hearers  and  so  far  away.    This  renders  it  easy  for  the 
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novice  to  enter  into  its  spirit.  It  deals  with  large  reactions.  It  is 
not  so  snbtle  and  fine  in  its  demands  as  are  fiction,  poetry  and  the 
drama.  Instead  of  the  mere  twitch  of  the  mouth  or  flick  of  the 
eye-lid  there  is  the  full-arm  gesture,  the  expanded  chest  and  the 
firm  base.  Instead  of  the  delicate  evanescent  inflection,  we  have 
the  strong  decisive  one.  The  qualities  of  the  voice  are  comparative- 
ly constant.  All  these  vital,  life-stirring  qualities  give  a  fine  op- 
portunity for  gripping  the  student.  When  the  half-hearted,  stoop- 
shouldered  book-worm  has  once  struck  out  into  the  air  with  his 
fist  so  as  to  jar  his  whole  anatomy,  he  is  not  quite  satisfied  with 
his  former  self. 

For  the  awakening  of  the  manly  virtues  certainly  oratory  sup- 
plies the  best  materials.  The  virtues  it  has  proclaimed  verbally, 
and  tacitly  by  exemplifying  them,  have  been  of  this  sort.  Man- 
hood, strength,  courage,  heroism,  righteous  indignation;  love  of 
friend,  home,  family,  country;  brotherly  love,  moral  obligation, 
religious  duty ;  these  are  the  strings  upon  which  the  oratorical  sym- 
phony has  been  played  throughout  the  ages.  And  the  constant 
recurrence  of  these  themes  under  new  guises  is  of  great  effect. 
Christ,  Paul,  Savonarola,  Fenelon,  Spurgeon,  Emerson,  Beecher, 
Deosthenes,  Cicero,  Burke,  Bright,  O'Connell,  Phillips;  through 
church  and  state  the  discipleship  has  been  of  the  same  heroic  qual- 
ity. 

To  test  the  direct  method  of  bringing  these  virtues  over  into  life, 
let  anyone  take  that  immortal  third  paragraph  from  Elbert  Hub- 
bard's "A  Message  to  Garcia." 

"The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this:  McKinley  gave  Rowan  a 
letter  to  be  delivered  to  Garcia ;  Eowan  took  the  letter  and  did  not 
ask,  ^Where  is  he  at?'  By  the  eternal!  There  is  a  man  whose 
form  should  be  cast  in  deathless*  bronze  and  the  statue  placed  in 
every  college  in  the  land.  It  is  not  book-learning  young  men  need, 
nor  instruction  about  this  and  that,  but  a  stiffening  of  the  verta- 
brae  which  will  cause  them  to  be  loyal  to  a  trust,  to  act  promptly, 
concentrate  their  energies;  do  the  thing — 'Carry  a  message  to 
Garcia' !  " 

In  the  very  first  clause  of  this  extract  there  is  a  tightening  of 
the  ropes  of  attention.  You  can  fairly  feel  the  thumb  close  down 
upon  the  tip  of  the  forefinger.  There  is  a  super  sensitizing  of  the 
mental  dry  plate,  and  then  comes  the  impression,  clean,  cutting, 
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direct,  sharp  in  its  impingement.  There  are  no  sympathetic  over- 
tones in  the  voice  now,  but  only  the  hard,  cold,  fundamental,  cutting 
like  a  diamond  intO"  the  glass-smooth  surface  of  the  intelligence. 
And  then  the  emotional  reverberation !  An  oath  is  vigorous  on  all 
occasions.  And  here  as  the  youth  strikes  upward  with  his  tensed 
arm  and  clenched  first,  there  is  the  chance  to  get  a  response  that 
will  "feel  good,"  that  will  somehow  hitch  onto  the  animal  in  him 
and  make  him  feel  that  an  accomplishing  self  is  the  best  sort  of 
self.  This  sentence'  to  him  supplies  a  sensation  like  striking  out 
the  best  batsman  on  an  opposing  baseball  team.  He  feels  that  he 
can  be  of  some  account  and  he  feels  it  from  toe  to  finger  tip.  And 
then  the  expanse  that  comes  with  the  sweeping  contemplation  of 
deathless  bronze  ornamenting  a  thousand  campuses  throughout  the 
land !  Here  he  gets  scope,  and  breadth,  and  dignity.  It  takes  breath 
to  get  that  idea.  The  intercostals  get  a  new  experience  if  the  pas- 
sage is  truthfully  rendered.  And  then  notice  the  alignment  of  the 
opening  clauses  of  the  next  sentence  with  impulses  of  the  boy !  He 
hates  book  learning  usually.  He  has  had  enough  of  it.  He  has 
had  too  much  information  and  thus  he  is  glad  to  have  someone 
confirm  his  dislike.  And  how  the  words  "stiffening  of  the  verta- 
brae"  appeal  to  his  fighting  instinct!  How  the  word  "loyalty'^ 
rushes  home  to  his  mental  pictures  of  heroism  in  battle  and  trial 
throughout  the  ages!  How  his  form  grows  erect  on  the  first  of 
these  phrases,  how  an  inch  or  two  is  added  to  his  height,  how  his 
voice  softens  and  expands  on  the  second,  what  a  fine  dipthong  oy  is 
to  pounce  upon,  and  in  which  to  depict  the  affection  of  a  worthy 
personality !  What  snap  there  is  in  the  crisp  phrase  "act  prompt- 
ly !''  How  the  nature  grows  through  all  these  phrases  to  the  end, 
and  how  the  determined  final  stress  on  the  word  'do'  calls  "all  the 
energies  of  the  boy  into  play ! 

The  paragraph  is  surely  a  great  character  builder.  It  starts 
accomplishing  reactions.  If  the  boy  were  to  recite  it  week  after 
week  with  all  the  power  within  him,  the  effect  on  his  character 
could  scarcely  be  estimated.  A  declamation  contest  in  which  the 
whole  speech  should  be  spoken  by  all  the  young  men  of  the  class, 
and  for  which  there  should  be  a  long  period  of  preparation,  say 
from  four  to  six  weeks,  would  be  beneficial  beyond  comprehension. 
The  priceless  virtue  of  individual  initiative,  "the  ability  to  do  the 
proper  thing  without  being  told,"  would  be  wrought  into  the  whole 
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school  by  such  an  exercise.  And  it  would  all  be  done  unconsciously. 
The  boys  would  think  the  selection  was  made  simply  because  "it 
speaks  well/'  because  "it  is  strong/'  "it  gives  a  chance  to  get  roused 
and  use  some  energy  in  speaking/'  and  the  boys  would  enjoy  it. 
The  words  and  accompanying  vigorous  action  give  a  chance  for 
pent  up  energies  to  work  themselves  off.  There  is  supreme  func- 
tioning —  and  functioning  is  pleasurable. 

In  the  last  paragraph  mention  was  made  of  a  declamation  con- 
test. Contests  in  which  a  different  selection  is  used  by  each  stu- 
dent are  of  course  common.  And  although  the  elocution  is  some- 
times bad,  —  a  condition  which  any  school  system  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  in  this  day  and  age  of  the  world,  when  it  is  known  that 
such  things  can  be  remedied  by  proper  instruction  —  they  do  a 
"world  of  good."  The  long  period  of  preparation  necessitated  by 
these  events  serves  to  impress  the  contents  of  the  declamation  in- 
delibly upon  the  plastic  mind.  Many  a  man  in  his  forties  can 
repeat  the  declamation  he  used  when  he  was  a  junior  in  college 
and  he  generally  testifies  to  the  value  its  precepts  have  been  to 
him  in  his  post-college  life.  And  the  impression  is  all  the  ,deeper 
for  the  motor  responses  entailed  by  public  rendition.  The  gestures, 
the  tones  of  voice,  the  quickened  pulse,  —  all  these  have  aided  in 
making  the  impression  permanent. 

And  the  value  of  the  contest  does  not  stop  at  impressing  the 
truths  of  the  declamation  upon  the  lad.  Habits  of  vigorous  utter- 
ance, of  vital  delivery,  in  all  his  work,  are  fastened  upon  him  by 
the  effort.  After  a  boy  has  once  given  a  declamation  really  well, 
the  chances  are  that  he  will  never  again  give  even  his  own  thoughts 
in  public  address  with  the  same  lassitude  and  "don't  care  spirit" 
that  has  formerly  characterized  them.  And  if  the  experience  of 
training  has  been  properly  accompanied  by  remarks  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  to  the  effect  that  the  utterance  should  be  vigorous 
"just  like  that  of  a  salesman  selling  a  bill  of  goods"  or  "like  a 
politician  trying  to  gain  support  for  his  contention"  or  "like  a 
student  trying  to  secure  a  vote  for  a  certain  fellow  for  football 
captain,  or  athletic  manager"  there  is  a  chance  that  the  dynamic 
personality  may  be  brought  over  into  everyday  life. 

The  mere  matter  of  the  cultivation  of  bodily  habits  is  not  to  be 
ignored.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  of  our  young  men 
stand  limply  upon  one  hip,  with  their  hands  in  their  trousers 
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pockets,  their  shoulders  rounded,  and  their  stomachs  cramped. 
Much  of  this  could  be  eliminated  by  more  thorough  instruction  in 
public  speaking.  "No  one  can  influence  an  audience  if  he  stands  in 
such  an  attitude  as  characterizes  the  hollow-chested  type  of  high 
school  lad,  and  the  young  man  knows  it  himself.  If  he  can  by 
hook  or  crook  be  inveigled  into  a  contest  of  some  sort,  if  his  desire 
for  victory  can  in  some  way  be  roused,  if  upon  it  can  be  grafted  a 
desire  for  pleasing  carriage,  his  chest  will  come  up,  his  shoulders 
will  straighten,  his  knees  will  lose  their  sag,  the  muscles  of  his  face 
will  take  on  tone,  and  there  will  be  a  transformed  boy  before  you. 
These  things  are  not  theories.  The  proof  can  be  cited  in  any  high 
school  where  the  public  speaking  work  has  been  well  done. 

This  much  is  true  of  the  declamation  contest.  All  this  and  more 
is  true  of  the  oratorical  contest,  the  contest  in  which  the  young 
man  not  only  speaks  a  vigorous  speech,  but  tries  to  compose  one 
for  his  own  vigorous  delivery.  Here  all  the  forces  are  deepened 
in  their  effect.  The  power  of  any  ideal  is  increased  if  the  person 
picture  himself  in  the  ideal  picture  which  is  to  guide  his  conduct. 
The  oration  brings  this  about  in  a  most  potent  way.  The  student 
gives  his  own  thought  in  the  way  he  formerly  gave  another  s 
thought.  He  inevitably  tries  to  make  his  of  the  same  vigorous 
sort.  And,  further,  the  process  is  not  limited  to  delivery.  To  com- 
pose vigorously,  there  must  be  vigorous  thinking.  And  when  we 
consider  the  months  of  reading  and  writing  given  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  oration,  we  can  readily  see  the  vast  influence  that  such 
a  process  will  have  upon  character. 

And  here  may  be  re-emphasized  the  effect  of  the  matter,  the  con- 
tent, of  oratory.  When  a  young  man  writes  a  speech  he  must  neces- 
sarily arrive  at  something  to  say.  Obviously  he  wishes  this  to 
stand  the  test  of  inspection.  To  insure  this  he  reads  the  best  books 
and  magazines  available  upon  his  chosen  topic.  All  these  he  sifts 
and  condenses.  He  revolves  these  conclusions  in  his  mind  and 
soon  he  has  a  well-rounded  scheme  of  thought  upon  the  matter  in 
hand.  And,  just  as  in  his  study  of  the  oratory  of  others,  he  has 
brought  home  to  him  from  his  study  of  sociology  and  government 
the  few  great  fundamental  truths.  And  they  are  more  effective 
because  he  has  happened  upon  them  for  himself,  and  because  they 
have  not  been  pointed  out  to  him  by  others.  "Indirect  moral  edu- 
cation" is  here  seen  at  one  of  its  high  water  marks. 
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And  think  of  the  sort  of  topics  usually  chosen  for  debates  —  the 
exportation  of  munitions  of  war,  the  immigration  situation,  the 
trusts,  labor  unions !  What  better  moral  instruction  could  be  given 
than  to  set  young  men  to  the  task  of  finding  out  what  is  the  right 
and  proper  attitude  on  these  questions !  And  how  the  debate  accen- 
tuates all  these  benefits !  The  truths  are  not  set  down  superficially 
on  paper.  They  are  ingrained  in  the  mind.  They  must  be  so  firm- 
ly fixed  that  they  will  be  expressed  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  And 
the  vigorous  form  of  utterance  now,  instead  of  being  limited  to  a 
certain  two  thousand  words  upon  paper,  must  become  a  mode  of 
thought.  Moreover,  it  must  be  persisted  in  until  it  runs  smoothly. 
And  when  it  runs  smoothly,  you  may  be  quite  sur©  it  has  taken 
hold  upon  the  roots  of  character. 

Here  a  vast  amount  of  opinion  should  be  set  at  rights  in  regard 
to  the  ethics  of  debate.  In  some  quarters  it  is  held  that  the  present 
methods  of  debate  are  wrong  in  that  by  them  a  young  man  is  often 
forced  to  speak  upon  a  side  of  the  question  in  which  he  does  not 
believe.  This  is  a  bad  practice,  it  is  said.  The  young  man  comes 
to  have  no  convictions.  He  becomes  merely  an  advocate,  talking 
because  he  must.  Later  in  life  he  becomes  the  lawyer  talking  for 
pay.  His  convictions  and  his  acts  are  at  variance  and  the  walls 
of  character  are  broken  down.  It  matters  little  what  he  says,  how 
it  agrees  with  what  he  thinks,  provided  it  is  consistent  with  his 
assigned  position,  and  provided  he  says  it  glibly.  Such  accusations 
reveal  a  shallow  knowledge  of  debating  as  at  present  carried  on. 
In  the  first  place,  position  on  the  opposing  sides  is  usually  as- 
signed by  lot,  and  it  is  a  common  practice  among  students  to  "trade 
numbers"  so  as  to'  secure  the  side  upon  which  they  think  they  can 
do  their  best.  But  even  if  this  is  not  done,  the  attitude  of  the 
critic  implies  that  a  young  man  has  thoroughly  made  up  his  mind 
upon  a  question  before  he  knows  anything  about  it.  The  attitude 
of  the  average  college  student  upon  a  public  question  is  practically 
worthless  beside  than  of  the  college  debater  who  has  studied  the 
question  for  six  months.  The  student  who  has  not  studied  the 
question  thoroughly,  in  the  manner  he  would  study  it  were  he  in 
debate,  has  no  business  having  convictions  on  such  questions.  Such 
judgments  as  he  does  have  are  mere  snap  judgments  and  practically 
worthless.  But,  say  the  critics  further,  even  after  the  debaters 
have  studied  the  question  thoroughly,  on  account  of  the  triangular 
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system,  still  three  of  the  six  men  must  be  assigned  to  defend  the 
side  which  is  wrong.  The  fallacy  here  is  that  the  critics  assume 
that  one  side  only  can  be  right  and  that  the  other  must  therefore  be 
wrong.  Any  sane  man  dealing  with  moral  issues  knows  this  not  to 
be  the  case.  Wrapped  up  in  every  moral  issue  are  a  thousand  inter- 
lacing strands  of  right  and  wrong.  There  are  considerations  on 
both  sides.  It  is  safe  to  say  further,  that  no  question  without  a 
fair  modicum  of  truth  on  each  side  would  ever  be  selected  by  a 
forensic  board  for  debate.  And  oftentimes  it  happens  that  among 
the  six  men  chosen  for  the  two  teams  the  men  will  naturally  split 
into  the  threes,  one  defending  the  negative  by  choice  and  the  other 
the  affirmative.  Thus  the  attack  upon  the  debate  as  undermining 
character  falls  flat. 

A  further  benefit  of  oratory  in  general  is  its  cultivation  of  the 
habit  of  concentration.  The  young  man  before  an  audience  must 
keep  his  mind  supremely  upon  the  thing  he  is  doing.  There  are  a 
thousand  and  one  temptations  to  abandon  the  talk  before  him,  but 
they  must  all  be  set  aside.  Out  yonder  a  fan  is  kept  restlessly  ac- 
tive and  the  temptation  is-  to  see  in  whose  hand  it  is,  but  if  the 
temptation  is  yielded  to  there  is  the  chance  the  speech  will  be  for- 
gotten. Suddenly  an  unbrella  falls  to  the  floor  here,  and  the  speak- 
er feels  an  almost  irresistible  tug  to  turn  about  to  see  who  let  it  fall. 
Perhaps  the  fire  department  makes  a  spirited  drive  past  the  win- 
dow right  in  the  midst  of  the  most  brilliant  paragraph  of  the 
speech.  Mayhap  the  face  of  some  young  lady  friend  looms  up  out 
of  the  black  deep  of  faces  and  thoughts  of  the  last  party  plead 
piteously  for  recognition,  but  all  of  them  must  be  ruthlessly  thrust 
aside.  Duty  calls  and  danger  goads  and  the  task  must  be  accom- 
plished. And  this  power  of  attention  has  not  only  a  subjective 
aspect.  I^Gt  only  must  the  speaker  keep  his  own  mind  upon  the 
topic  under  discussion.  He  soon  learns  that  he  must  keep  the  mind 
of  his  audience  upon  the  topic.  Here  he  learns  to  control  the  at- 
tention of  others,  and  this  is  the  basis  of  a  dominant  character. 
It  is  just  this  power  that  the  young  speaker  feels  he  must  cultivate 
that  makes  for  leadership  in  a  community.  And  the  pleasure  of 
it  is  like  the  taste  of  human  blood  to  the  tiger.  The  young  man 
invariably  desires  to  return  to  the  banquet,  and,  before  you  know 
it,  you  have  a  leading  citizen  in  the  city,  county,  and  state. 

A  few  words  of  caution  are  here  necessary.     A  great  many  of 
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these  admirable  qualities  developed  by  oratory  are  based  "upon  the 
lower  instincts,  as,  in  fact,  are  most  of  our  higher  capabilities. 
There  should  be  care  lest  a  reversion  take  place.  For  instance,  a 
writer  recently  attacked  debating  in  the  high  school  on  the  ground 
that  it  developed,  as  he  said,  "contentiousness."  If  it  does  this,  it 
is  because  the  teaching  has  not  been  of  the  correct  sort.  Debating, 
of  course,  is  a  cultured  product  grafted  on  the  lower  instinct  of 
pugnacity,  but  therein  lies  its  value.  The  glorious  sap  of  a  good 
fight  instead  of  working  itself  off  in  bloody  noses  and  bad  names, 
blossoms  into  a  worthy  argument  that  may  set  a  character  for  life, 
although  it  may  not  save  the  nation.  Self-assertion  is  another 
lower  instinct  that  it  strongly  appealed  to  by  the  oratorical  in- 
structor. But  upon  this  stock  are  grafted  the  desire  for  gain  and 
the  desire  for  growth  and  finally  the  desire  for  service  by  which  the 
lower  instinct  may  work  itself  out.  The  "grafting  principle"  is  of 
enormous  import  in  education  and  should  be  firmly  laid  hold  of 
by  the  teacher. 

The  fact  that  oratory  cannot  flourish  in  solitude  is  another  great 
point  in  its  favor.  However  fine  the  periods  of  young  Mr.  Enthusi- 
ast may  be,  they  count  for  naught  until  they  have  been  tested  be- 
fore an  audience  of  his  friends.  To  secure  this  audience  generally 
some  sort  of  mutual  agreement  is  necessary,  some  agreement  that 
if  a  certain  person  is  to  be  listened  to,  he  also  shall  listen  in  turn. 
Here  we  have  the  literary  society,  and  at  once  the  "mutual  admira- 
tion society,"  often  mentioned  as  a  potent  character  influence, 
springs  into  being.  The  criticism  and  the  exchange  of  literary 
blows  that  is  sure  to  accompany  these  meetings  results  in  great 
benefit.  The  organization  acts  as  the  padding  on  the  boxing  glove. 
The  bare  thrust  becomes  civilized  and  though  there  may  be  punish- 
ing blows  given  and  taken,  yet  the  combatants  are  able  to  "save 
their  faces." 

The  study  of  oratorical  history  is  of  great  help  also.  Historical 
characters,  as  most  orators  are,  they  combine  the  advantages  that 
accompany  rhetoric  with  the  usual  advantages  of  prominence  in 
history.  Here  are  no  fictitious  heroes,  but  real  men  mixing  in  real 
life.  Whatever  they  said  was  truly  said.  The  forces  they  depict 
were  real  forces.  The  opinions  they  held  were  real  opinions.  These 
orators  were  once  boys.  Some  of  them  addressed  the  leaves  in  the 
wood,  some  the  stock  in  the  barn,  some  at  an  early  age  addressed 
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gatherings  upon  college  grounds.  When  these  same  real  boys 
grew  older  they  passed  certain  bills  in  Congress  by  their  eloquence. 
They  helped  to  save  the  Union.  They  brought  on  the  Spanish 
American  war.  Their  reality  lends  influence  to  their  beliefs. 
Their  prominence  gives  great  credence.  Biography  as  a  character 
builder  is  at  its  best  in  the  study  of  great  orators. 

To  risk  special  prescriptions  from  the  shelves  of  oratory  for 
special  diseases  in  character  would  perhaps  be  too  fantastical.  But 
to  the  observing  and  resourceful  teacher  abundant  opportunity  is 
afforded  to  bring  help  from  the  stores  of  eloquence  to  the  halt,  the 
maimed,  and  the  blind.  For  the  timid,  retiring  nature,  he  may 
start  with  oratory  of  conversation :  Phillips,  Lincoln,  may  give  help 
here.  For  the  wildly  exuberant  he  may  prescribe  Patrick  Henry 
or  John  Kandolph.  For  the  ones  of  finer  susceptibilities  he  may' 
call  upon  Prentiss  or  Fisher  Ames.  For  those  who  enjoy  imagery 
he  may  take  down  his  Beecher  or  Everett.  Or  he  may  turn  the 
tactics  about.  He  may  prescribe  Henry  for  the  timid,  Beecher  for 
the  unimaginative,  Lincoln  for  the  fiery  youth.  Each  case  is  a  prob- 
lem in  itself  and  the  medicine  must  be  administered  accordingly. 

The  study  of  oratory  then,  is  of  great  service  in  the  development 
of  character.  Oratory  is  dynamic  in  nature.  Its  truths  are  cal- 
culated to  make  an  impression.  They  are  often  repeated.  Further, 
they  are  of  a  fundamental  sort,  dealing  with  political  and  social 
problems.  'No  study  will  go  further  toward  the  cultivation  of  civic 
virtue.  Oratory  supplies  ready  material  for  arousing  emotional 
response.  It  awakens  the  dead  body  until  it  quivers  with  excite- 
ment. The  declamation  contest,  the  oratorical  contest,  and  the 
debate,  all  militate  powerfully  to  draw  out  the  innate  possibilities 
of  the  boy.  They  graft  upon  his  lower  instincts  higher  ones  that 
will  always  be  prized  in  his  character.  The  practice  of  oratory  de- 
velops concentrated  attention  and  dominant  personality.  It  is  a 
strong  incentive  to  physical  development.  Its  social  aspect  gives 
scope  for  the  interplay  of  inspiring  criticism.  Its  relation  to 
history  makes  its  lessons  very  real.  It  furnishes  vast  stores  of 
character  forming  material  from  which  the  teacher  may  draw  help 
in  meeting  individual  emergencies. 


Evening  Elementary  Schools 

Pbinoipal  William  H.  Dooley,  Teohi^ioal  High  School, 
Fall  Kivek,  Mass. 

f """"""°"»" 'f  EOBABLY  the  oldest  type  of  schools  in  this  country 

I  ir^  I  and  England  for  the  education  of  the  adult  is  the 
I  r^  I  evening  school.  It  has  produced  in  the  past  and  is 
I  I    producing  at  the  present  time  some  of  our  hest  men 

^iiiiiiimiiamiiiiiiiiicj  and  women  in  the  business  world.  It  is  a  growing 
I  I    institution  and  is  bound  to  increase  its  usefulness  to 

I  I    meet  the  daily  educational  needs  of  thousands  of 

*'""""""™ "'*  young  working  men  and  women.  This  type  of  edu- 
cation is  recognized  in  our  large  industrial  and  commercial  centers 
and  is  considered  to  be  as  important  as  the  education  of  the  child. 

Evening  schools  may  be  divided  into  grades :  the  elementary  and 
the  high  school.  The  elementary  school  provides  instruction  for 
young  people  who  have  not  graduated  from  the  grammar  school 
or  received  an  education  equivalent  to  the  eighth  grade;  and 
for  non  English-speaking  pupils. 

An  evening  elementary  school  may  be  organized  in  the  interest 
of  efficiency  and  economy  into  three  departments.  First,  those 
classes  in  which  English-speaking  pupils  are  taking  strictly  aca- 
demic work ;  secondly,  those  classes  in  which  the  pupils^  primary 
aim  is  to  learn  to  speak  English ;  thirdly,  those  special  classes  that 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  distinct  local  needs  like  dressmaking, 
cooking,  embroidery  and  a  special  class  for  laborers  in  civil  service 
work. 

The  first  department  should  be  graded  into  the  following  divi- 
sions, if  possible  graduating,  sub-graduating,  intermediate,  begin- 
ners, and  ungraded. 

One  of  the  great  educational  problems  in  this  country  today  is 
the  education  of  the  so-called  foreigner  or  immigrant.  The 
United  States  seems  to  be  the  melting  pot  for  all  nations  of  the 
world.  During  the  last  ten  years  over  a  million  people  have 
entered  the  United  States  from  other  lands  representing  not  less 
than  fifty  races.     They  represented  the  poor  and  the  unskilled  of 
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the  world  and  as  well  the  untaught  and  the  illiterate.  'No  less  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of  immigrants,  fourteen  years  of  age  or  over, 
are  entering  the  United  States  annually  with  no  use  for  book,  news- 
paper, pen  or  pencil  —  unable  to  read  or  write  any  language. 

The  immigration  problem  is  the  problem  of  making  efficient 
Americans  out  of  these  people,  of  making  competent  workmen  and 
good  neighbors  of  the  unskilled  and  socially  inefficient.  For  unless 
we  succeed  in  doing  this  the  chaotic  mixture  may  upset  the  melting 
pot. 

Some  people  may  say  that  we  have  been  assimilating  the  "for- 
eigners" the  last  two  generations  and  have  not  failed  in  the  at- 
tempt. We  should  remember  that  the  early  immigration  was 
essentially  different  from  the  present  immigration.  Fewer  persons 
came  and  those  who  did  come  were  chiefly  from  the  West  and 
!N"orth  of  Europe.  The  mother  tongue  of  many  of  them  was 
English,  while  they  had  their  own  "settlement  or  section"  of  the 
city,  they  mingled  readily  with  the  Americans.  To  the  greater 
part  of  the  earlier  immigrants  our  form  of  government,  our  man- 
ners of  life,  modes  of  thought,  were  not  wholly  strange.  The 
English,  Irish,  Scotch,  Welsh,  Germans,  French  and  Scandinavi- 
ans have  much  in  common  with  the  Americans.  On  the  other 
liand,  the  immigrants  from  East  and  South  of  Europe,  who  con- 
stitute the  bulk  of  the  present  day  immigration,  are  very  different. 
They  do  not  speak  our  language,  they  are  ignorant  of  our  form 
of  government,  their  w^ays  of  thinking  and  their  habits  of  life  are 
often  very  different  from  ours.  They  settle  in  distinctly  foreign 
gTOups  with  their  restaurants,  clubs,  coffee  houses,  etc. 

This  immigration  has  assisted  the  country  in  its  industrial 
growth.  Without  the  influx  of  "foreigners"  we  would  not  have 
had  such  a  tremendous  industrial  development.  But  with  this 
growth  has  come  many  social  and  educational  problems. 

Eeliable  statistics  show  that  among  the  people  of  this  country, 
illiteracy  is  more  than  four  times  as  great  as  in  England  and  Scot- 
land where  the  facts  are  based  on  records  of  marriage  licenses, 
sixteen  times  greater  than  in  Switzerland.  The  records  of  today 
show  that  owing  to  the  very  large  immigration  during  the  last  four 
years  the  per  cent,  of  illiteracy  in  the  United  States  is  slowly  in- 
creasing rather  than  decreasing. 

The  problem  is  to  teach  the  males  of  the  recent  immigrants  to 
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become  useful  workers,  how  to  speak,  read  and  write  in  English, 
and  to  lead  them  into  intelligent  American  citizenship.  The 
women  should  be  taught  English  and  Household  Arts.  The  immi- 
grant lives  in  a  colony  where  his  native  tongue  is  spoken  and  sees  no 
need  at  first  of  learning  ordinary  English  conversation.  Since  he 
works  by  day  the  only  institution  open  to  him  for  the  instruction  in 
English  is  the  public  evening  schools.  These  foreigners  arrive 
here  with  large  families  and  seek  work  at  the  factory  gates. 
They  cannot  talk  a  word  of  English  and  scarcely  any  of  them 
were  factory  hands  before  they  arrived  in  America.  All  under 
sixteen  are  sent  to  the  day  school  until  they  can  obtain  a  schooling 
certificate — ability  to  read  and  write  simple  English.  Others  under 
twenty-one  are  obliged  to  attend  evening  schools.  The  adults  are 
not  obliged  to  attend  school. 

On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  English  speaking  help  the  manu- 
facturers are  obliged  to  hire  them.  They  have  come  from  the  ag- 
ricultural districts  of  Europe  and  have  had  absolutely  no  experi- 
ence in  factory  life  or  in  running  power  machinery.  In  fact  a 
great  many  have  never  seen  a  power  machine  till  the  day  they 
went  to  work  in  the  mill.  In  fact  all  they  knew  about  the  factory 
is  what  they  have  been  taught  in  their  brief  stay  in  the  factory. 

A  factory  is  an  organization  to  turn  out  finished  products  and 
the  machines  are  run  at  a  very  high  speed.  There  is  little  if  any 
time  to  teach  foreigners  English.  The  poor,  non-English-speaking 
operative  begins  work  by  being  told  in  English  by  the  overseer  or 
second  hand  or  by  some  other  experienced  fellow-countryman,  what 
parts  of  the  machine  he  is  not  supposed  "to  touch.''  A  common 
method  of  breaking  in  one  of  these  foreign-born  workmen  is 
for  a  friend  or  relative  of  the  same  nationality  working 
in  the  factory  to  speak  to  the  overseer  or  foreman  for  him.  The 
man  is  allowed  to  come  to  work  in  the  mill  with  the  understanding 
that  his  friend  may  teach  him  on  his  own  job.  "When  the  new 
pupil  gets  so  he  can  do  anything  at  all  at  the  operation,  he  asks 
for  a  regular)  position  or  secures  one  in  some  other  factory.  He 
is  a  poor  workman  at  the  start  but  he  "knocks  around"  from  one 
job  to  another,  "stealing"  sufficient  knowledge  until  he  becomes  a 
passable  workman.  This  means  that  the  factories  of  the  present 
day  have  a  great  deal  harder  problem  to  handle  than  existod  twen- 
ty years  ago.  The  waste  is  increased  and  chances  for  accident 
have  increased  many  fold. 
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The  classes  for  non-English  people  should  be  divided  into  four 
divisions :  first,  the  literate  foreigner  who  can  speak  English ;  sec- 
ondly, the  literate  foreigner  who  cannot  speak  English;  thirdly, 
the  illiterate  English,  who  can  speak  English ;  fourthly,  the  illit- 
erate foreigner  who  cannot  speak  English.  The  first  two  divisions 
may  be  divided  into  four  grades,  beginners,  intermediate,  subgrad- 
uating  and  graduating  classes.  The  following  represents  the  topics 
that  should  be  taught. 

Beginners. 

Arithmetic,  English,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Heading,  Spell- 
ing and  Writing.  A  large  amount  of  the  time  should  be  spent  upon 
Eeading  and  Arithmetic. 

Intermediate. 

Arithmetic,  English,  Geography,  Physiology  and  Hygiene, 
Reading,  Spelling  and  Writing.  A  large  amount  of  the  time  is 
spent  on  Arithmetic,  Reading  and  English.  Pupils  who  can  read 
and  write  should  be  able  to  do  the  work  of  this  grade. 

SUBGRADUATING. 

Arithmetic,  English,  Geography,  History,  Physiology  and  Hy- 
giene, Reading,  Spelling  and  Writing.  Earnest  pupils  who  have 
left  day  school  from  the  fifth  or  sixth  grade  should  be  able  to  do 
the  work  of  this  grade. 

Grabuatin-g. 

Arithmetic,  Civil  Government,  English,  Geography,  History, 
Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Reading,  Spelling  and  Writing.  Earnest 
and  mature  pupils  who  have  left  day  school  from  thei  seventh  or 
eighth  grade  should  be  able  to  do  the  work  of  this  grade. 

The  average  evening  school  teacher*  finds  very  little  difficulty  in 
teaching  the  first  two  divisions,  but  there  is  great  difiiculty  in  teach- 
ing illiterate  immigrants  who  can  and  cannot  speak  English.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  teachers  in  our  regular  evening  schools 
are  day  teachers  and  they  carry  over  into  the  evening  classes  a 
great  deal  of  the  methods  and  book  material  from  the  day  school. 
They  begin  to  tell  the  names  of  different  objects  in  the  room, 
names  of  different  pieces  of  clothing  they  are  wearing,  something 
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about  George  Washington,  etc.  The  newly  arrived  immigrant 
leaves  the  school  because  he  is  not  interested  in  the  information 
imparted.  The  people  with  whom  he  lives  and  associates  speak  his 
native  tongue  and  his  heroes  are  not  George  Washington  but  the 
heroes  of  his  own  country. 

The  most  effective  method  of  teaching  the  newly  arrived  immi- 
grant is  to  teach  him  thei  English,  the  arithmetic  and  information 
he  needs  most.  He  attends  an  evening  school,  like  all  adults,  with 
an  intensely  practical  aim  in  view,  to  meet  his  own  daily  needs. 
If  he  is  a  weaver,  in  the  mill  he  is  anxious  to  know  how  to  use 
sufficient  English  to  talk  about  his  work  in  the  mill.  To  know  how 
to  pronounce  the  names  of  the  parts  of  the  machine  he  is  working 
on,  the  different  devices  used  by  him,  to  be  able  to  count  the  differ- 
ent bobbins  up  to  a  hundred,  to  count  his  pay,  to  be  able  to  write 
his  name,  the  number  of  his  loom  or  the  style  of  the  fabric  he  is 
weaving.  This  is  the  kind  of  English,  arithmetic,  writing  and 
other  information  that  this  pupil  is  interested  in.  He  has,  to 
be  sure,  a  selfish  motive  but  it  has  great  economic  value  to  him.  It 
is  very  helpful  to  have  the  objects  you  are  discussing  in  the  room 
and  have  the  pupils  go  through  the  lessons  dramatically.  Foreign- 
ers should  be  classified  in  evening  school  according  to  their  voca- 
tions (trades),  and  advanced  according  to  the  time  or  progress  they 
have  made  since  they  have  been  in  this  country.  Several  terms  de- 
voted to  English,  arithmetic  and  other  information  relating  to  his 
daily  work  will  form  an  apperceptive  basis  for  the  future  lessons  on 
George  Washington.  Other  information  in  history,  civics  and 
literature  can  follow  later.  As  far  as  possible  the  dramatic  method 
should  be  used  in  teaching  the  immigrant  pupils. 


Supervision  Must  Supervise 

By  Peincipal  E.  E.  Gates,  Los  Angeles,  California 
|3iiiiimiiiiDiiiiiniiiiic|  rp  .g  ^  matter  of  Sacred  Kecord  that  at  a  certain 
I  ¥        I    gathering  in  a  certain  city,  '^some  cried  one  thing 

I  I        I    and  some  cried  another,  the  assembly  was  confused, 

I  I    and  the  more  part  knew  not  wherefore  they  were 

^jiiiHiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiit^  come  together.''  This  statement  might  be  applied 
I  I    with  equal  force  to  educational  gatherings  of  today. 

i  I    In  reading,  many  methods  are  advocated ;  writing 

4»3mmiiiiiiDiiiiiriiiiiic^  -g  -j^  ^^  unsettled  state ;  numerous  and  varied  ideas 
prevail  about  arithmetic;  grammar  and  English  are  subjects  on 
which  few  agree ;  drawing,  music,  physical  culture,  manual  train- 
ing, cooking  and  sewing  all  demand  attention;  mathematics,  his- 
tory, Latin,  Greek,  and  the  modern  languages  are  still  under  dis- 
cussion and  in  an  unsettled  state.  The  Herbatians  and'  the  anti- 
Herbatians  have  had  some  sharp  picket  shooting  over  correlation, 
co-ordination,  interest,  culture  epochs,  and  educational  values. 
Quite  as  important  are  the  questions  of  college  entrance  require- 
ments, trained  teachers,  and  supervision.  The  discussion  of  these 
questions  is  helping  to  harmonize  discordant  views  and  is  improv- 
ing the  schools  and  the  teachers. 

The  requirements  for  a  superintendent  may  be  briefly  stated  as 
follows :  He  should  be  a  man  of  good  executive  ability,  highly  edu- 
cated, a  practical  teacher;  he  should  possess  tact,  firmness,  and 
good  judgment;  he  should  be  a  man  of  spotless  reputation,  high 
moral  character,  tireless  activity,  and  boundless  enthusiasm.  He 
needs  executive  ability,  for  the  office  is  an  executive  office.  Poor 
executive  ability  cripples  the  efficiency  of  the  work.  He  should 
be  highly  educated  in  order  to  know  the  needs  of  the  whole  system, 
to  be  able  to  correct  evils  and  apply  improved  methods.  He  should 
be  a  practical  teacher,  otherwise  he  is  likely  to  be  a  mere  theorist 
and  to  soar  far  above  the  heads  of  his  teachers.  He  must  possess 
tact  in  his  dealings  with  the  board  of  education,  the  teachers,  and 
cases  of  discipline;  otherwise  he  will  be  "in  hot  water"  most  of 
the  time.  Firmness  is  also  a  necessary  possession,  for  a  vacilat- 
ing  superintendent  is  to  be  pitied  and  will  live  a  short  life  in  any 
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one  position.  Quick  decision  and  firmness  in  that  decision  (unless 
there  be  good  reasons  for  reversing  it)  has  saved  many  a  contest 
between  superintendent  and  board  of  education.  This  tact  and 
firmness  should  be  used  judiciously.  Every  one  is  liable  to  err 
in  judgment,  and  when  a  wrong  judgment  has  been  made  it  should 
not  be  stubbornly  adhered  to.  Unless  his  reputation  is  spotless  and 
his  moral  character  high  hei  can  not  long  stand  up  under  the  at- 
tacks of  the  press  and  public  sentiment.  He  must  be  unceasingly 
active  and  able  to  turn  off  a  large  amount  of  work  in  a  day.  He 
must  be  enthusiastic  in  his  work  and  able  to  inspire  enthusiasm 
in  others.  The  state  superintendent  of  one  of  the  Southern  states 
said  in  his  annual  report:  ^'The  humblest  citizen  has  the  desire 
and  is  entitled  in  this  Christian  land  to  claim  that  his  children 
shall  have  the  protection  and  guardian  care  of  the  most  capable 
officials  during  their  brief  school  life."  Such  are  som^  of  the 
qualifications  for  all  superintendents  —  stat€,  county,  city,  and 
supervising  principal. 

"The  morals  of  the  teaching  service  will  be  wonderfully  influ- 
enced by  the  character  and  spirit  of  the  supervising  officers.  Give 
them  authority  and  hold  them  responsible.  They  must  have  the 
power  of  discrimination  and  the  courage  to  say  no  in  a  way  that 
settles  matters  without  showing  anger  and  without  making  every 
body  indignant  and  angry  about  it.  They  must  be  willing  to  help 
the  timid  and  inexperienced.  They  must  not  only  visit  schools 
frequently,  but  they  must  examine  them.  They  must  advise  them. 
They  must  exact  improvement  and  inspire  healthy  growth.  Their 
duties  are  not  merely  perfunctory.  Their  time  must  be  given  to 
their  work,  and  their  work  involves  something  more  than  holding 
the  post  of  honor  on  dress-parade  occasions.  They  must  keep 
abreast  of  the  current  educational  thought  of  each  passing  day. 
They  must  see  that  the  schoolhouse  is  suitable  for  school  purposes, 
and,  if  not,  they  must  find  a  way  to  make  it  so  or  get  one  that  is. 
They  must  see  that  it  is  supplied  with  the  necessary  appliances 
and  artificial  helps.  They  must  know  what  are  the  essential 
studies  and  see  that  such  as  are  suitable  to  the. age  and  condition  of 
the  children  are  being  pursued  by  them.  They  must  have  knowl- 
edge of  the  general  principles  which  govern  the  classification  and 
grading  of  pupils,  and  see  that  teachers  have  arranged  classes  to 
the  best  advantage.     They  must  examine  the  program  of  daily 
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work,  and  see  whether  the  allotments  of  time  have  been  wisely 
made,  and  whether  recitations  occur  with  proper  reference  to  each 
other.  They  must  look  to  text  books,  and  see  that  the  ones  in  use 
are  modern  and  adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  school.  They  must 
investigate  the  methods  of  instruction  and  see  whether  the  teachers 
are  doing  substantial  work  or  merely  putting  in  time  for  pay. 

"They  must  inquire  about  discipline  and  see  whether  teachers 
have  that  judgTaent,  force  of  character,  and  knowledge  of  princi- 
ples, which  will  command  respect  and  obedience,  exact  punctual 
and  continuous  attendance,  and  maintain  that  quiet,  orderly,  and 
systematic  procedure  without  which  good  work  is  impossible.  If 
matters  are  in  an  unfortunate  condition  they  must  decide  with 
practical  sense  whether  the  person  pretending  to  teach  gives  any 
promise  or  manifests  any  purpose  of  coming  up  to  the  requirements 
of  the  teacher's  position,  or  whether  the  case  is  a  helpless  one.  If 
there  is  reasonable  hope,  give  admonition  and  help  with  patience 
and  kindly  care.  If  there  is  no  hope,  put  an  end  to  the  farce  with 
prompt  and  resolute  determination. 

"In  other  words  supervision  must  supervise.  It  must  assume 
leadership.  If  experience  in  school  administration  has  taught  any 
thing,  it  is  that  where  the  supervision  is  close  and  healthful,  the 
teachers  are  qualified  and  the  schools  are  good." — -Dr.  A.  S.  Drap- 
er. 

A  prominent  educator,  Professor  Hinsdale,  has  remarked  that 
"few  spectacles  are  more  pitiful  than  that  of  a  little  man  at  the 
head  of  one  of  the  great  school  systems  of  the  country.  He  is 
about  as  competent  to  vitalize  and  energize  the  school  as  a  pocket 
dynamo  would  be  to  drive  a  city  electric  railway  system."  It  is 
certainly  a  pitiful  sight  to  see  one  of  these  superintendents  call 
his  principals  together  once  a  month  or  oftener  and  have  nothing 
to  say  to  them  except  that  they  should  be  careful  with  their  regis- 
ters. He  tries  to  make  a  pun  or  crack  a  joke  or  tells  of  some  one 
who  "blew  in"  twenty-five  cents  on  some  thing,  then  dismisses 
them ;  and  they  go  away  with  a  greater  disgust  than  ever  at  politi- 
cal pull. 

It  has  been  said  that  "there  is  only  one  man  in  a  million  fit  to 
be  a  superintendent  of  one  of  our  great  city  schools."  !N^ow  since 
we  have  a  hundred  million  people  it  ought  to  be  possible,  and  it  is 
possible  if  boards  of  education  would  only  look  for  them,  to  find 
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the  right  men  to  fill  these  great  and  important  positions.  The 
little  men  in  the  big  places  are  there  simply  because  politics  keeps 
them  there.  The  number  of  professionally  expert  superintendents 
in  this  country  is  alarmingly  small.  It  was  Charles  Francis  Adams 
who  suggested  that  the  best  way  to  reform  the  schools  and  teaching 
was  to  train  expert  superintendents. 

^^The  relations  of  the  superintendent  to  the  teacher  are  exceed- 
ingly delicate  and  difficult  of  management.  He  finds  himself  asso- 
ciated with  men  and  women,  each  of  superior  qualifications  in  cer- 
tain directions.  They  are  his  equals  socially  and  intellectually; 
frequently  his  superiors.  He  is  to  so  adjust  his  forces  as  to  ac- 
complish the  work  of  the  whole  field  in  the  best  way.  His  view  is 
of  the  entire  situation;  and  often  a  course  of  conduct,  righti  and 
necessary,  is  insisted  upon  quite  against  the  judgment  of  his  asso- 
ciates, whose  confidence  in  his  management  is  essential  to  success. 
The  little  frictions  and  misunderstandings,  such  as  ever  arise,  are 
to  be  regulated,  errors  are  to  be  corrected,  and  insubordination  is 
to  be  followed  promptly  by  dismissal. 

"He  is  to  teach,  and  in  no  part  of  his  work  is  more  skill  re- 
quired than  in  properly  and  effectively  teaching  a  teacher  how  to 
teach,  especially  one  who  is  failing  in  the  school,  but  who  presents 
many  crude,  unorganized,  yet  strong  elements  of  a  true  teacher. 
The  superintendent's  duties  require  him  to  help  the  teacher  do 
satisfactory  work  by  giving  intelligent  and  dexterous  assistance. 
To  do  this  requires  superior  knowledge  on  his  part.  Meetings  with 
all  his  teachers  must  be  frequent  and  are  always  helpful  when  prop- 
erly conducted.  The  harm  arising  from  interference  with 
methods  of  discipline  and  instruction  is  to  be  avoided  by  giving  all 
personal  latitude.  Methods  are  too  often  soulless,  heartless,  me- 
chanical operations.  A  teacher  to  be  in  the  best  way  successful 
must  not  be  subjected  to  dictation  in  details." — Supt.  Aaron  Grove. 

Dr.  A.  S.  Draper  in  the  Eeport  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  on 
the  Organization  of  City  Schools  says :  "It  will  be  unprofitable 
to  mince  words  about  this  all-important  matter.  If  the  course  of 
study  for  a  great  city  is  to  be  determined  by  laymen,  it  will  not  be 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  community.  If  teachers  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  boards  or  committees,  the  members  of  which  are  par- 
ticularly sensitive  to  the  desires  of  people  who  have  votes  or  in- 
fluence, looseness  of  action  is  unavoidable  and  unworthy  consider- 
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ations  will  frequently  prevail.  If  the  action  of  the  board  or  com- 
mittee be  conditioned  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  superin- 
tendent, the  plan  will  not  suffice.  'No  person  is  stronger  than  the 
system  of  which  he  is  a  part.  Such  a  plan  results  in  a  contest  be- 
tween the  board  and  the  superintendent,  and  such  a  contest  is  obvi- 
ously an  unequal  one.  There  is  little  doubt  of  the  outcome.  In 
recommending  for  the  appointment  of  teachers  the  personal  wishes 
of  the  members  of  the  board,  in  particular  cases,  will  have  to  be  ac- 
quiesced in.  If  a  teacher,  no  matter  how  unfit,  can  not  be  dropped 
from  the  list  without  the  approval  of  the  board  or  committee  after 
they  have  heard  from  her  friends  and  sympathizers,  she  will  re- 
main indefinitely  in  the  service.  This  means  a  low  tone  in  the 
teaching  force  and  desolation  in  the  work  of  the  schools.  If  the 
superintendent  accepts  the  situation  he  becomes  less  and  less  capa- 
ble of  developing  a  professional  teaching  service.  If  he  refuses 
to  accept  the  situation  he  is  very  likely  to  meet  with  humiliation ; 
dismissal  is  inevitable  unless  he  is  strong  enough  to  make  himself 
secure  by  doing  the  right  thing  and  going  directly  to  the  people 
and  winning  their  approval. 

"The  superintendent  of  instruction  should  be  charged  with  no 
duty  save  the  supervision  of  instruction,  but  should  be  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  making  that  professional  and  scientific, 
and  should  be  given  position  and  authority  to  accomplish  that  end." 

Dr.  Draper  has  said  elsewhere :  "I  have  known  members  of  the 
boards  of  education  who  found  it  necessary  to  employ  an*  expert 
architect  to  supervise  the  erection  of  a  building,  or  an  expert 
measurer  to  figure  up  the  coal  that  was  burned,  but  who  considered 
themselves  entirely  competent  to  decide  upon  the  intellectual  qual- 
ities of  a  teacher's  mind  or  the  moral  qualities  of  a  teacher's  heart, 
and  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  candidate  had  adaptation  and 
fitness  for  the  work.  I  must  say  in  all  frankness  that  such  a  pro- 
cedure is  worse  than  a  farce,  and  any  such  determination  must 
necessarily  carry  with  it  nothing  of  force  or  value." 

Let  us  look  forward  to  the  day  when  boards  of  education  will  be 
content  to  be  legislative  bodies  only  and  willing  to  leave  the  execu- 
tive part  of  the  administration  to  the  superintendent  —  who,  of 
course,  should  be  an  expert  —  and  hold  him  responsible  for  re- 
sults. This  would  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  so  many  weaklings 
from  seeking  and  accepting  the  position. 
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We  now  come  to  the  supervising  principal.  He  must  be  able 
to  have  his  school  fully  organized  and  working  on  the  morning  of 
the  second  day.  If  he  can  not  he  is  a  failure  of  the  first  magnitude. 
JSTothing  will  show  his  weakness  so  quickly  as  his  inability  to  grasp 
the  situation  and  set  the  school  to  running.  But  after  the  school 
is  well  started  at  work  he  needs  to  visit  the  rooms  often  and  by 
timely  and  kindly  suggestion  to  the  teacher  (privately  of  course) 
help  to  make  her  work  effective  and  as  easy  as  possible. 

He  is  especially  fortunate  if  he  has  no  weak  teachers.  If  he  has 
a  weak  teacher,  she  will  need  far  more  of  his  attention  than  the 
strong  teacher.  Of  course  it  may  not  be  so  pleasant  to  spend  aH 
hour  in  her  room  as  in  some  other  rooms,  but  it  is  quite  possible 
that  here  there  is  good  material  and  it  is  for  him  to  bring  it  out. 
At  any  rate  he  has  the  teacher  and  will  be  obliged  to  keep  her  for 
the  year,  and  it  is  for  him  to  get  the  best  possible  work  from  her. 
She  may  err  in  discipline,  but  he  must  uphold  her.  It  may  be  that 
she  is  not  able  to  control  herself,  much  less  her  pupils.  However 
that  may  be  her  authority  must  be  upheld.  If  he  finds  the  case 
hopeless  and  things  appear  to  be  becoming  worse  instead  of  better, 
then  he  should  carry  the  case  to  the  superintendent  or  the  board  of 
education. 

In  visiting  a  room  the  principal  should  enter  quietly  and  not 
disturb  the  work  of  the  class.  The  habit  of  some  principals  and 
superintendents  of  saying  "good  morning,  class,''  when  entering  or 
leaving  a  room  is  to  be  deprecated. 

Supervision  of  the  yards  and  toilets  is  fully  as  important  as  any 
work  of  the  principal.  Pupils  will  be  more  guarded  with  their 
words  and  more  cleanly  in  private  when  they  know  that  the  prin- 
cipal is  likely  to  hear  and  see  all  that  is  said  and  done. 

It  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  his  habits  should  be 
exemplary,  uniform,  and  regular;  his  character  clean  and  clear; 
and  his  health  perfect.  Personal  appearance  is  no  small  item  in  the 
make-up  of  the  principal.  Choosing  the  happy  mean  between  the 
dude  and  the  sloven,  he  offends  not  in  either  extreme. 

Is  my  superintendent  ideal  ?  If  so,  we  are  approaching  nearer 
and  nearer  every  year  to  its  realization,  and  the  day  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  none  but  the  trained  need  apply  for  this  most  important 
post. 
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Vitalizing  High  School  Physics 

E.  D.  KusK,  Delaware,  Ohio 

f«'»""""°'"""»"«f  EOM  the  time  of  Bacon  to  the  present  day  we  have 
I  w^  i  had  an  unbroken  series  of  profound  works  attempt- 
I  f^  I  ing  to  define  the  method  of  science,  and  many 
I  I   formulae    have    been    worked    out    for    the    guid- 

ance of  teachers.  All  of  these  have  proved  greater 
or  lesser  failures,  mainly  for  the  reason  that  the 
essential  element  of  motivation  was  not  sufficiently 
emphasized.  There  was  a  certain  desire,  a  certain 
longing  to  find  out,  that  furnished  the  motive  to  a  Galileo,  and  to 
a  ]^ewton. 

We  must  not  forget  that  reasoning  will  not  follow  cut  and  dried 
rules,  and  theory  and  practice,  moreover,  cannot  be  arbitrarily 
hammered  into  the  pupil.  The  organization  of  the  course  with 
reference  to  the  theoretical  and  practical  is  of  vital  importance, 
for  upon  it  depends  directly  the  interest  of  the  pupil,  and  the  sub- 
sequent success  or  failure  of  the  course.  Consequently  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  teacher  grasp  satisfactorily  the  relation  between  these. 
Too  much  theory  will  defeat  its  own  ends,  while  on  the  other  hand 
there  must  be  sufficient  theory  to  form  a  substantial  basis  for  the 
practice  itself. 

The  part  physics  should  take  in  the  high  school,  with  reference 
to  the  other  studies  of  the  curriculum,  cannot  be  considered  here ; 
and  as  the  cultural  values  derived  from  its  study  are  without  doubt 
secondary  to  the  practical  values,  we  must  consider  it  from  the 
practical  side  only.  From  this  viewpoint  the  aim  of  physics  is 
twofold:  (1)  The  acquirement  of  useful  knowledge,  (2)  Discipline 
in  methods  of  acquiring  and  using  this  knowledge. 

Let  us  emphasize,  before  going  farther,  that  both  subject  mat- 
ter, and  method  pursued,  should  be  determined  by  the  needs  and 
interests  of  the  pupils  themselves,  and  not  by  any  immutable  prec- 
edent. Besides  this,  the  teacher  must  remember  that  the  study  of 
physics  is  not  the  main  iuterest  in  life  of  each  of  his  pupils,  and 
that  few  indeed  will  untimately  become  specialists  in  it. 

Thinging  is  not  a  spontaneous  outburst  from  within    There  must 
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be  somewhere  a  cause,  and  as  Professor  Dewey  says :  "Thinking 
must  end  as  well  as  begin  in  the  domain  of  concrete  observations 
if  it  is  to  be  complete  thinking."  Yet  we  must  remember  that  the 
concrete  is  not  definitely  marked  off  from  the  abstract.  It  is  only 
a  relative  distinction.  For  instance,  the  term  "electron"  may  be 
concrete  to  you  and  abstract  to  me.  If  it  conveys  a  meaning  so 
direct  that  no  effort  is  required  to  translate  it,  it  is  concrete. 

Even  if  thinking  is  not  spontaneous,  we  cannot  teach  children 
to  think ;  they  already  do  this.  We  can  direct  their  efforts  how- 
ever, and  help  them  to  think  well,  not  according  to  any  formulae 
perhaps,  but  rather  by  proper  encouragement,  direction  and  expla- 
nation. If  possible  a  situation  should  be  created  where  the  pupil 
will  sense  inconsistencies  and  begin  to  wonder  what  the  trouble  is. 

Three  things  then  are  essential  to  the  teaching  of  physics  from 
the  standpoint  of  subject  matter. 

(1)  There  must  be  a  certain  relation  between  the  theoretical 
and  the  practical,  such  that  each  supports  and  strengthens  the 
other  as  much  as  possible. 

(2)  We  must  deal  either  with  the  practical  or  with  theory 
which  is  being  made  practical  through  certain  points  of  contact. 

(3)  A  problem-situation  should  be  created. 

Of  next  importance  is  the  discipline  of  physics.  The  doctrine 
of  formal  discipline  is  very  old  and  its  influence  has  been  wide- 
spread. However  its  existence  today  is  in  a  modified  form.  Com- 
mon experience  at  the  present  time  points  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  probably  no  real  transfer  of  training  but  only  a  seeming  transfer 
between  similar  elements  of  experience. 

This  is  a  delicate  problem,  for  the  study  of  physics  will  not  bring 
the  best  results  unless  it  does  bring  general  ability  along  with  spe- 
cific training.  The  possible  common  elements  may  be  classed  aa : 
(1)  in  subject  matter ;  (2)  in  method  of  treatment  and  (3)  in  emo- 
tional reaction.  In  the  case  of  the  first  the  possibility  of  common 
elements  is  obvious.  In  the  second  we  must  note  a  distinction  be- 
tween common  elements  and  ideals  of  method.  Besides  the  com- 
mon elements  there  are  others  which  Bagley  terms  ideals  of  work, 
which  are  of  the  highest  value.  These  ideals  furnish  motives  for 
further  and  higher  effort,  and  must  be  acquired  at  the  same  time 
the  specific  training  is  acquired.  They  may  be  considered  as  falling 
in  the  third  class  for  it  is  in  these  ideals  that  the  emotional  factor 
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is  most  evident.  The  possible  emotions  must  be  selected  and  empha- 
sized by  the  teacher,  which  are  of  the  highest  order,  and  which  will 
be  of  the  greatest  value.  Closely  connected  to  the  foregoing,  is 
that  feeling  of  wonder,  and  longing  for  knowledge  already  men- 
tioned which  has  motivated  so  much  scientific  work  in  the  past. 

These  two  principles  then,  with  respect  to  discipline  and  method, 
must  be  added  to  the  three  stated  with  reference  to  subject  matter. 

(1)  For  complete  results,  general  ability  must  be  acquired 
along  with  specific  training.  (2)  The  emotional  elements  includ- 
ing the  feeling  of  wonder  must  receive  due  attention. 

With  these  conclusions  in  view  relative  to  subject  matter  and 
method,  it  remains  for  us  to  solve  the  problem  of  organization  of 
the  course.  Our  aim  should  be  to  produce  a  course  which  will 
bring  about  the  highest  and  best  results.  —  those  of  real  value ;  and 
when  a  relation  exists  contrary  to  the  above  principles  we  will  have 
the  best  of  reasons  for  supposing  a  correction  needed  somewhere,  in 
subject,  method,  or  organization. 

In  the  average  text  book  there  are  nearly  600  numbered  para- 
graphs, each  containing  one  or  more  new  ideas.  This  allows  the 
teacher  about  twelve  minutes  per  topic  for  presenting  illustrative 
material,  demonstration,  questions,  laboratory  work,  and  problems. 
The  weaknesses  of  this  are  obvious,  but  one  thing  in  particular 
needs  emphasis,  and  that  is  that  the  course  will  bring  about  only 
one  of  the  two  desired  results  and  that  imperfectly  —  the  acquire- 
ment of  a  useful  fund  of  information.  The  five  principles  already 
stated  will  all  be  violated  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  The  main 
lack  will  be  of  sufiicient  motivation  in  the  course,  leaving  it  dry, 
formal  and  ineffective.  There  must  be  that  condition  created 
where  wonder,  and  human  interest  motivate  and  where  active 
thinking  is  necessitated  by  a  problem.  This  cannot  be  done  without 
the  proper  amount  of  practical  material  to  support  the  theory,  and 
by  practical  we  mean  that  which  is  not  alone  concrete  but  vital. 
Our  course  must  be  organized  with  this  in  view,  and'  in  addition 
to  the  work  of  the  classroom  we  must  add  practical  and  vital  labo- 
ratory experimentation. 

Uniformity  of  subject  matter  is  largely  an  impossibility,  but  a 
general  syllabus,  such  as  that  of  the  iN'orth  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  which  contains  only  81  topics, 
could  hardly  be  objected  to.    The  question  of  experimentation  re- 
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solves  itself  into  two  parts:  (1)  what  materials  in  tlie  industries 
and  daily  life  have  enough  in  common  with  principles  of  physics 
to  he  available  and  useful  in  making  the  approach  to  those  princi- 
ples, and  (2)  what  things  in  physics  are  worth  studying?  The 
proper  combination  of  these  two  will  produce  a  course  of  the  ut- 
most practical  value,  and  also  one  of  the  most  teachable.  A  general 
decision  as  to  what  things  are  worth  studying  can  be  left  to  syllabi 
siich  as  the  one  mentioned,  but  specific  decisions  must  be  left  to 
the  teacher,  depending  on  numerous  factors,  as  environment, 
actual  social  needs,  personal  aptitudes,  etc.  Cause  and  effect 
must  be  made  a  part  of  every  phenomena.  This  will  necessitate 
analysis  and  a  certain  logical  process  toward  the  solution  of  a 
problem,  which  will  tend  toward  general  ability  and  all  the  bene- 
fits of  discipline. 

In  electricity  under  primary  batteries,  a  section  is  usually  de- 
voted to  the  theory  of  ionization.  Let  us  take  this  as?  a  concrete 
example.  The  ionization  theory  is  of  no  interest  in  itself  to  the 
high  school  student.  We  must  use  it  however  to  give  an  explana- 
tion of  the  action  occurring  in  a  cell,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
decidedly  incomplete  in  itself,  and  can  only  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained by  the  electron  theory.  ISTow  every  physicist  well  knows 
a  month  could  easily  be  spent  on  th^  electron  theory  itself.  Igno- 
rance of  the  ionization  theory  however,  means  the  pupil  can  never 
understand  the  action  of  the  primary  cell,  and  not  understanding 
it,  will  neither  be  able  to  use  his  knowledge  to  the  best  advantage 
nor  make  any  advancement. 

The  question  is  often  asked :  "How  much  of  such  a  theory  shall 
I  give  ?''  Let  us  remember  that  high  school  science  is  really  only 
to  open  up  the  field  and  that  it  must  do  that  following  the  princi- 
ples already  stated.     Here  is  the  answer. 

The  interest  of  the  pupil  must  have  been  awakened,  and  the 
problem-situation  created.  Already  a  little  electricity  has  been 
studied  and  some  phenomena  observed.  The  pupil  is  doubtless 
familiar  at  least  with  the  dry  cell,  before  encountering  it  in  the 
classroom.  The  problem  may  be :  "How  can  electricity  be  formed 
by  chemical  action,  instead  of  mechanical  as  previously  studied  V 
or :  "What  goes  on  in  a  cell,  which  we  can  neither  see  nor  hear,  that 
causes  a  flow  of  electricity  ?"  or :  "How  is  the  zinc  used  up  ?" 

The  mistake  is  too  often  made  of  stating  formally  a  single  ques- 
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tion,  and  of  expecting  pupils  to  stick  to  it  till  they  get  a  satisfac- 
tory answer.  The  youthful  mind  however  does  not  attend  to  one 
thing  for  any  great  length  of  time,  and  then  only  under  strong 
stimulus.  The  subject  must  be  exhausted  by  bringing  out  phase 
after  phase  of  the  subject  by  judicious  questioning,  that  keeps  the 
interest  from  flagging. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  foregoing  questions  all  bear  directly  on 
the  single  subject  of,  ^'What  happened  in  a  cell  ?" 

The  pupil  must  have  had  sufficient  previous  work  to  familiarize 
himself  with  the  different  cells,  and  if  possible,  to  suggest  the 
questions  to  him.  This  has  been  begun  in  the  classroom,  supple- 
mented by  work  in  the  laboratory,  and  followed  again  by  a  more 
mature  and  valuable  discussion  in  class. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  laboratory,  the  pupil  has  had  the 
most  practical  experiments  possible,  such  as  comparing  different 
cells  and  combinations,  or  finding  which  will  ring  a  bell,  work  a 
telegraph  or  telephone,  or  run  a  motor  continuously,  and  not  one 
such  as  was  published  in  a  recent  text  of  comparing  the  effect  of 
5,  10,  and  15  turns  of  wire  on  a  compass  needle.  Here  is  where 
the  natural  method  must  begin,  making  it  as  nearly  inductive  as 
possible.  "We  cannot,  however,  wait  for  the  boy  to  solve  ionization 
and  discover  the  electron  by  inductive  methods. 

When  the  class  is  asking  what  is  happening  in  a  cell,  the  theory 
of  ionization  can  be  presented.  The  electronic  theory  should  have 
been  touched  upon  under  static  electricity,  and  now  it  will  simplify 
and  help  explain  the  ionization  theory.  Individual  contact  was 
first  established,  the  problem-situation  created,  and  the  questions 
and  suggestions  judiciously  advanced  by  the  teacher.  The  under- 
lying theory  was  not  abstract,  but  practical  and  concrete,  and  a 
necessary,  though  possibly  unconscious  application,  of  the  causal 
principle.  The  moment  it  ceases  to  be  so  it  is  useless,  and  is  only 
taking  time  from  something  else. 

In  the  above  it  is  seen  the  success  of  the  course  hinges  largely 
upon  the  laboratory  work.  An  experiment  is  not  so  much  to  prove 
a  past  statement  as  it  is  to  create  a  certain  situation  and  relation. 
This  does  not  necessarily  mean  however,  that  the  experiment 
should  come  first.  Rather  than  that,  the  class  should  have  been 
prepared  in  advance  for  such  an  experiment,  and  led  up  to  it.  The 
experiment  in  turn  should  suggest  further  class-room  work  and 
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study  of  the  theory.  This  would  be  following  the  natural  proced- 
ure, more  as  it  was  followed  unconsciously  by  Galileo  and  ISTewton 
themselves. 

The  pupil  must  not  however  be  burdened  by  complex  mechanical 
theories  nor  by  multitudinous  unrelated  facts,  laws,  or  principles. 
The  experiment  given  must  be  one  of  a  logical  series  dovetailing 
exactly  into  the  classroom  work.  Definitions  and  principles  must 
only  be  given  as  working  tools.  A  complex  theory  must  not  be 
given  all  at  once,  but  supplied  only  as  needed,  the  need  of  course 
having  been  created  by  the  teacher,  and  the  pupil  should  realize 
that  a  true  theory  is  only  a  growing  human  approximation. 

We  must  get  away  from  sterile  formalism,  and  even  in  the  math- 
ematical part  of  the  text  including  the  ever-present  problem,  we 
must  remember  to  preserve  direct  points  of  contact  with  the  prac- 
tice and  theory  already  made  interesting  and  vital. 

Continual  revision  of  textbooks  and  laboratory  methods  along 
these  lines  is  being  accomplished,  but  still  we  are  just  beginning  the 
work.  The  personal  equation  of  both  teacher  and  pupils  renders 
a  "perfect"  text  doubly  impossible,  yet  a  big  advance  has  been 
already  made  in  the  past  few  years,  and  careful  attention  to  natural 
principles  will  open  the  path  to  much  greater  achievement. 


Colleges  and  Citizenship 

Pbbsident  W.  a.  Harper,  LL.  D.,  Elon  College,  'N.  0. 
Colleges  are  Under  Obligations  to  the  State, 

♦iiiiiimiiiiaiimimiiitjoLLEGES  receive  their  charters  from  the  state. 
I  They  are  granted  immunity  from  taxation  by  the 
I  state.  In  the  case  of  state  institutions,  they  are  also 
I  supported  at  the  state's  expense.  All  of  them  are 
IsiiiimiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiicI  protected  in  their  rights  by  the  strong  arm  of  the 
I  I   law.    In  return  for  these  benefits  a  due  sense  of  grat- 

I  I    itude  and  appreciation  would  suggest  certain  obli- 

<|i3iiiiiiiiiiiiQiiiiiiiiiiii[«i»  gations  on  the  part  of  the  colleges  to  the  sovereign 
power  granting  them,  and  fortunately  this  sense  of  gratitude  and 
appreciation  is,  to  a  growing  degree,  present  in  the  colleges,  in  their 
Btudent  bodies,  and  in  their  alumni.  What  evidences  of  this  grati- 
tude and  appreciation  does  the  State  rightfully  expect  ? 

All  Good  Citizens  Obey  the  Law. 

The  first  evidence  should  be  obedience  to  her  laws.  The  im- 
mistakable  evidence  of  filial  devotion  is  found  in  generous  submis- 
sion to  parental  authority.  The  surest  proof  of  good  citizenship 
is  cheerful  obedience  to  the  state's  laws.  The  best  citizens  are  the 
most  law-abiding.  They  do  not  expect  special  privileges,  but 
yield  a  complete  and  loyal  submission  to  the  demands  of  the  state, 
and  the  greater  their  intelligence  and  the  higher  their  rank  in  life, 
the  more  cheerful  and  the  more  complete  that  submission  should  be. 
Judged  by  these  standards  of  good  citizenship  what  justification 
can  there  be  for  the  claim  on  the  part  of  certain  college  men  and  of 
their  apologizers  that  certain  doings  of  theirs,  which  in  other  men 
would  be  rebuked  by  stern  penalties,  should  be  winked  at  or  excused 
on  the  ground  that  boys  will  be  boys  ?  What  shall  we  say  of  those 
over-sympathetic  persons,  who  think  that  the  annual  outbursts  of 
hazing  in  our  colleges  and  universities  should  be  commiserated 
and  not  punished?  Has  it  come  to  the  point  where  college 
men  deserve  pity  for  the  privileges  they  enjoy  ?  Can  any  position 
be  more  inconsistent  than  this  ?  Shall  men  of  superior  intelligence, 
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liigher  social  rank,  grander  privileges,  larger  outlook  on  life,  men 
from  whom  the  state  expects  and  rightfully  the  flower  of  her  citi- 
zenship and  the  acme  of  her  leadership,  be  pitied  when  they  violate 
the  laws  of  the  land,  while  those  of  inferior  intelligence,  lower 
social  rank,  smaller  privileges,  narrower  horizon  of  life,  men  from 
whom  the  state  looks  not  for  leadership,  pay  the  penalty  of  their 
misdeeds  ?  Shall  the  law  thus  become  a  respecter  of  persons  ? 
Shall  the  least  be  expected  from  those  capable  of  rendering  the 
most  ?  Shall  one  set  of  laws  apply  to  men  of  low  estate  and  another 
to  men  of  high  estate  ?  Should  not  college  men  and  the  administra- 
tive officers  of  the  colleges  hang  their  heads  with  shame  at  a  sugges- 
tion like  this? 

Unsound  Excuses  for  Present  Conditions. 

It  is  no  justification  of  this  deplorable  condition  to  plead  that 
custom  sanctions  the  difference.  What  is  law  but  custom  enacted 
into  law  ?  And  every  man  who  follows  custom  contrary  to  law  is 
a  criminal,  whether  he  be  a  negro  ditcher,  or  a  college  president. 
!N'or  can  it  be  excused  on  the  ground  that  colleges  create  artificial 
conditions  and  that  college  life  differs  from  other  life.  How  can 
we  consistently  demand  that  an  industrial  corporation  submit  itself 
through  its  officers  and  its  employees  to  the  laws,  and  justify  an 
educational  corporation  in  which  the  laws  of  fundamental  human 
rights,  rights  declared  to  be  natural  to  man  and  inviolable  by  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  N'ational  Constitution  and  every 
State  Bill  of  Rights  and  Constitution  in  the  nation,  are  violated 
and  the  violation  condoned  by  a  maudlin  sentimentalism  ?  If  the 
industrial  corporation  persists  in  violating  the  law,  it  is  dissolved. 
What  shall  we  consistently  do  with  our  educational  corporations 
doing  this  identical  thing  through  its  beneficiaries?  We  need 
sanity  of  thinking,  respecting  fundamental  matters  and  consist- 
ent pursuit  of  the  highest  ideals  of  life  and  conduct,  in  order  to 
render  our  part,  our  due  part,  to  the  state's  reputation  for  justice 
and  to  the  type  of  its  citizenship. 

No  Plea  for  Special  Privileges  to  he  Entertained, 

College  men  should  be  ashamed  to  plead  for  special  privileges  in 
law  breaking  and  they,  who  exercise  corporate  privileges  of  great 
value  in  the  management    and  direction   of   colleges,  should   be 
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ashamed  to  tolerate  such  a  plea  or  condone  it  when  made.  And 
the  civil  authorities  should  see  to  it  that  college  men  obey  the  laws 
of  the  land  or  pay  the  penalties  of  their  violation.  The  citizenship 
of  the  state  shx)uld  not  be  satisfied  with  a  less  equable  standard  of 
civic  justice  than  this,  and  the  leaders  in  the  movement  to  bring 
this  result  about  should  be  the  presidents  and  faculties  of  our  col- 
leges and  the  student  bodies  of  the  same.  Let  the  best  young  men  of 
the  state,  the  privileged  class  of  our  young  manhood,  set  their  less 
fortunate  brothers  the  example  of  perfect  obedience  to  civil  author- 
ity and  in  so  doing  to  that  extent  justify  the  wisdom  of  the  found- 
ers of  our  colleges  and  exemplify  proper  appreciation  of  the 
franchise  and  its  attendant  benefits  granted  by  the  state  to  the 
colleges. 

Signs  Point  to  Ameliorative  Tendencies. 

I  regret  to  have  felt  constrained  to  speak  thus  at  length  in  a 
negative  and  critical  way  of  our  colleges,  and  I  am  rejoiced  to  note 
a  growth  from  barbarity  to  civilization  in  the  attitude  of  the  col- 
lege men  toward  civil  authority  and  in  their  increasing  respect 
for  fundamental  human  rights  and  obligations  in  the  treatment  of 
their  fellow  students.  I  am  aware,  also,  that  it  is  the  exceptional 
college  man,  who  sins  against  the  state's  laws  and  his  college  mates' 
rights.  But  so  is  it  the  exceptional  man  in  the  other  strata  of 
society,  who  transgresses  the  law.  In  neither  case  should  the  ex- 
ceptionableness  of  the  occurrence  condone  it.  The  normal  man  is 
law-abiding.  The  abnormal  man  should  suffer  the  penalty  of  his 
abnormality,  whether  he  be  in  high  or  low  estate.  And  we  are 
recreant  to  our  duty  as  citizens  unless  we  set  our  faces  resolutely 
for  equality  before  the  law  and  equality  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
law,  without  fear  or  favoritism. 

Obedience  to  Law  is  hut  the  Beginning. 

But  obedience  to  her  laws  is  not  the  only  evidence  of  apprecia- 
tion for  benefits  received  that  the  state  has  the  right  to  expect  of 
college  men.  The  state  expects  that  of  every  man,  and  must  com- 
pel it,  if  it  is  not  yielded  willingly.  The  state  expects  more  of  the 
flower  of  her  manhood  than  that,  and  the  colleges  are  in  a  position 
to  satisfy  those  expectations.  It  is  here  that  the  real  value,  so  far 
as  public  utility  is  concerned,  of  college  education  is  centered,  for 
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unless  the  colleges  could  furnish  certain  needful  elements  of  citi- 
zenship the  state  would  not  be  justified  in  granting  the  privileges 
and  immunities  which  the  colleges  enjoy. 

Subordinate  Private  to  Public  Interest. 

Among  these  positive  goods  of  college  education  in  the  realm  of 
citizenship  should  certainly  be  found  the  disposition  to  subordinate 
private  to  public  interest,  and  there  is  need  of  this  spirit  in  Amer- 
ican public  life.  Our  leaders  in  the  various  walks  of  life  are  prone 
to  silhouette  their  private  interests  against  their  perspective  of 
public  questions.  From  this  narrow  standpoint,  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  consider  the  issues  involved  in  the  administration's  pre- 
paredness program,  the  tariff,  the  Panama  Canal,  the  conservation 
of  natural  resources,  the  maintenance  of  the  forest  preserves,  the 
parcels  post,  the  Sunday  delivery  of  the  mails,  the  ship  subsidy,  the 
monetary  standard,  the  sale  of  whiskey,  control  of  corporations, 
labor  unions,  and  so  on  through  the  entire  category  of  the  questions 
confronting  us  today.  We  need  to  get  a  vision  of  the  whole  as 
against  a  part.  We  need  in  private  life  the  spirit  of  the  soldier  in 
time  of  national  danger.  There  is  demand,  sore  demand,  for  every 
day  patriotism,  a  kind  not  so  spectacular  nor  thrilling  as  the  war 
sort,  but  which  will  render  the  war  type  superfluous.  The  liberal- 
izing tendencies  of  culture,  the  altruistic  qualities  of  scholarly 
attainment,  can  supply  to  college  men  this  vitalizing  conception  of 
citizenship,  and  we  educators  should  see  to  it  that  this  happy  de- 
nouement is  had  in  the  men  and  women,  who  come  up  to  us  in  full 
confidence  of  our  ability  to  inculcate  in  them  the  ripest  ideals  of 
life  and  conduct. 

Connect  Vocational  Activities  with  Public  Welfare. 

Closely  akin  to  this  first  good  is  the  determination  to  correlate 
vocational  activities  with  the  public  welfare.  One  hundred  years 
ago  this  desideratum  of  citizenship  would  have  been  identified  with 
the  former,  but  today  there  is  a  difference.  We  no  longer  work 
altogether  on  individual  enterprise,  but  as  parts  of  corporate 
bodies,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  a  single  corporation 
will  have  more  persons  dependent  upon  it  than  live  in  some  of  our 
smaller  states.  We  know  that  men  in  the  employ  of  a  corporation, 
through  a  false  standard  of  loyalty,  will  resort  to  practices  which 
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on  personal  grounds  they  would  indignantly  repudiate.  The 
esprit  du  corps  of  such  employees  needs  an  infusion  of  patriotism, 
patriotism  which  shall  connect  vocational  activity  with  national 
welfare.  They  need  vaccination  with  the  virus  of  a  new  and  better 
loyalty,  loyalty  to  mankind  as  against  loyalty  to  men  kind  to  them. 
When  this  virus  shall  have  inoculated  the  industrial  captains  and 
their  employees,  the  stealthy  violation  and  disregard  of  pure  food 
laws,  of  laws  against  adulterations  and  wholesale  (and  retail)  steal- 
ing in  contravention  of  the  laws  will  cease  to  be  practised  or  will  be 
readily  exposed  and  speedily  punished.  To  whom  else  rightfully 
can  the  state  look  for  leadership  in  popularizing  this  new  conception 
of  civic  duty  than  to  those  whose  rare  opportunities  for  under- 
standing the  complicated  relations  of  life  have  specifically  quali- 
fied them  or  should  have  thus  qualified  them  for  this  very  service  ? 

Create  Wholesome  Public  Opinion. 

The  formation  of  wholesome  public  opinion  is  another  large 
avenue  of  service  to  the  state  open  peculiarly  to  college  men.  Pub- 
lic opinion  controls  in  a  free  country,  but  public  opinion  is  no  acci- 
dent. It  is  the  resultant  of  a  parallelogram  of  competing,  often 
antagonistic,  forces.  'No  blind  fatuity  leads  the  ordinary  citizen 
to  think  as  he  does  upon  questions  vitally  touching  the  nation's 
ideals,  laws,  and  life.  Public  opinion  is  the  result  of  responsible 
leadership  and  is  moulded  by  that  leadership  as  surely  as  the  pot- 
ter's wheel  moulds  the  plastic  clay.  Who  shall  form  our  public 
opinion  for  us?  Shall  the  yellow  journals,  the  demagogues,  the 
special  interests,  the  agitators,  the  ignorant,  but  blatant  tools  of  an 
enraged  group  of  vituperative  partisans,  the  bland,  but  treacherous 
pie-ous  ofiice-seekers  ?  Shall  any  or  all  of  these  prejudice  the  honest 
husbandry  of  the  land  in  favor  of  their  pet  schemes  or  against  the 
ameliorative  proposals  of  patriots  and  statesmen  and  profound 
thinkers?  The  college  man  shall  answer.  It  is  to  him  that  we 
look  for  intelligent  leadership,  leadership  which  shall  view  every 
proposal  in  the  light  of  the  world's  experience  and  so  save  or  should 
save  the  nation  the  costly  tuition  of  experiment  in  political  life. 
The  foe  of  good  government  is  ignorance,  and  equally  is  it  true  that 
scholarship  in  the  sense  of  wisdom,  not  of  pedantry,  is  the  only 
guarantee  of  national  perpetuity.  The  originators  of  the  sects, 
schisms,  and  isms  subversive  of  progress  and  inimical  to  prosperity, 
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in  every  department  of  life,  are  almost  "universally  men  of  shallow, 
intellectual  attainment,  prone  to  be  radical  because  not  appreciat- 
ing the  consequences  of  tbeir  radicalism.  Tyrants  and  anarchists 
are,  in  free  lands,  always  of  a  low  order  of  intelligence.  The  col- 
lege man  in  America  can  be  neither  a  tyrant  nor  an  anarchist,  if  he 
has  been  properly  taught.  Let  a  high  sense  of  obligation  to  the 
public  good  for  high  privileges  enjoyed  inspire  the  college  man  to 
wield  with  powerftil  grasp  the  influence  with  which,  his  learning 
and  culture  have  crowned  him  in  creating,  fashioning,  and  enforc- 
ing a  wholesome  public  opinion,  fearless  alike  of  demagogue,  entre- 
preneur, quack,  charlatan,  or  what  not,  always  able  out  of  the 
abundance  of  his  wisdom  to  fortify  himself  by  citation  from  au- 
thenticated racial  experiences  and  anxious  at  all  times  to  win 
adherents  to  his  standard  by  readiness  to  give  reasons  for  the  faith 
that  is  in  hira.  Let  him  be  a  conservative,  weighing  all  proposals 
in  the  scales  of  mankind's  experiences,  and  let  him,  at  the  same 
time,  be  a  progressive  with  rare  discrimination  projecting  the  les- 
sons of  the  race's  experiences  into  conditions  not  met  before,  but 
sure  to  be  properly  met  when  decisions  are  arrived  at  by  patriots, 
who,  knowing  the  past,  confidently,  without  prejudice,  give  them- 
selves to  such  measures  as  promise  most  for  the  public  weal. 

Stand  Ready  to  Serve  the  State  Heroically, 

Finally,  the  college  man  should  stand  ready  at  any  time  to  ren- 
der public  service  or  to  shoulder  the  rifle  in  defense  of  the 
national  existence.  This  may  mean  willingness  to  enter  politics. 
It  may  mean  willingness  to  hold  public  office,  but,  if  so,  the  public 
office  should  be  viewed  as  a  public  trust,  and  by  the  true  college 
man  it  will  be  so  viewed.  Becker  would  not  have  inaugurated  his 
dastardly  system  under  the  administration  of  a  superior  like  Taft 
or  Eoosevelt  or  Wilson.  He  would  have  known  in  advance  the 
certainty  of  his  conviction  and  the  speedy  retribution  upon  him  of 
his  crimes.  We  have  made  fun  of  the  scholar  in  politics,  and  de- 
terred thereby  many  men  of  scholarly  attainment  from  patriotical- 
ly and  effectively  serving  their  country.  College  men  must  break 
the  power  of  the  political  boss  and  remove  from  the  political  arena 
the  ward-heeler,  and  they  can  do  it  by  turning  on  the  limelight  of 
publicity  and  fortified  by  the  wisdom  and  insight  it  is  their  privi- 
lege to  enjoy  mercilessly  to  expose  the  fallacies  of  would-be  polit- 
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ical  panaceas  and  quack  nostrums.  If  thej  can  do  tbis  by  align- 
ment with  a  party,  they  will  be  strict  party-men.  If  the  parties  will 
not  hear  them,  they  will  resort  to  other  means.  If  it  is  necessary 
for  them  to  hold  office  properly  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple, they  will  seek  the  mantle  of  official  authority,  but  in  whatever 
way  may  seem  to  them  just  and  right  and  most  effective  they  will 
loyally,  patriotically,  gratefully,  serve  their  country.  This  the 
state  has  the  right  to  expect,  and  college  men  will  manfully  meet 
this  expectation.  IsTow  that  a  college  president,  proverbially  useful 
only  for  the  junk-heap  or  the  museum,  has  shown  the  scholar  in 
politics  to  be  capable  of  the  highest  type  of  statesmanship,  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  expect  that  the  number  of  college  men  entering  public 
life  and  holding  public  office  will  multiply  and  that  the  nation's 
best,  purest  men  shall  cease  to  feel  disgraced  to  mingle  in  political 
caucauses  and  frequent  elections,  and  consequently  that  the  office 
shall  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  the  office,  fitness  to  serve  being  in 
every  instance  the  determining  factor  in  political  preferment. 
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Ernest  P.  Cark,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Marlboro,  Mass. 

|jiiiiiiiisiiDiiiimimit|jjE  p^]3ii(3  gchools  have  been  under  close  inspection 
I  rwn  I  for  a  number  of  years  and  have  been  subjected  to 
g  I  I  much  criticism,  so  that  they  have  seized  upon  many 
I  I    so-called  improvements  in  the  hope  that  they  might 

f  iiiiiiiiiiiiiciiiiiiiiiniicl  meet  the  requirements  placed  upon  them.  Yet  in 
I  I    spite  of  all  this  agitation  and  disposition  to  try  the 

I  I   new,  in  spite  of  method  and  equipment,  we  may 

*""""'""°""""""'*  well  ask  what  progress  has  been  made.  We  must 
admit  that  the  daily  program  has  become  much  more  complicated, 
that  where  formerly  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  spelling,  geog- 
raphy, and  grammar  constituted  the  demands  upon  the  school,  at 
the  present  time  these  subjects  should  all  be  included,  and  draw- 
ing, music,  nature  study,  manual  training,  sewing,  cooking  and 
supervised  play  should  be  added.  The  present  day  school  that 
seeks  to  develop  only  the  intellectual  side  of  the  child  is  not  ful- 
filling its  duty.  The  physical  side  must  be  attended  to.  Children 
must  be  taught  how  to  take  care  of  their  bodies.  The  phrase,  a 
sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  is  emphasized,  the  schools  are  ex- 
pected to  look  after  the  development  of  the  body,  for  if  they  do  not, 
there  is  no  other  effective  agency  of  society  to  do  it. 

For  many  years  the  public  schools  have  been  recognized  as  the 
greatest  moral  agency  we  know  and  for  more  than  a  century  the 
laws  of  Massachusetts  have  provided  that  "All  instructors  of  youth 
shall  exert  their  best  endeavors  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  children 
and  youth  committed  to  their  care  and  instruction,  the  principles 
of  piety  and  justice  and  a  sacred  regard  for  the  truth,  love  of  coun- 
try, humanity  and  universal  benevolence,  sobriety,  industry  and 
frugality,  chastity,  moderation  and  temperance  and  those  other 
virtues  which  are  the  ornament  of  human  society  and  the  basis 
upon  which  a  republican  constitution  is  founded;  and  they  shall 
endeavor  to  lead  their  pupils,  as  their  ages  and  capacities  will  ad- 
mit, into  a  clear  understanding  of  the  tendency  of  the  above  men- 
tioned virtues  to  preserve  and  perfect  a  republican  constitution 
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and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  as  well  as  to  promote  tbeir  fu- 
ture happiness,  and  also  to  point  out  to  them  the  evil  tendency  of 
the  opposite  vices."  In  this  great  work  the  faithful  sterling  char- 
acter of  the  teachers  counts  for  everything.  As  we  look  back  over 
the  days  of  our  youth,  the  teachers  who  stand  out  prominently  in 
our  memories  are  those  whose  influence  was  most  helpful  to  us  as 
individuals,  not  necessarily  to  those  who  best  taught  arithmetic 
and  reading.  Only  one  teacher  in  thousands  attains  to  lasting 
fame  or  is  known  much  beyond  the  limits  of  her  own  community, 
yet  many  teachers  in  every  community  are  able  to  point  with  com- 
mendable pride  to  their  successes  as  indicated  in  the  lives  of  their 
pupils. 

As  the  youth  starts  on  the  journey  of  life  it  is  very  important 
that  he  obtain  the  equipment  that  will  give  him  the  most  satisfac- 
tory results.  Hence  the  importance  of  the  schools  in  stocking  him 
up  intellectually,  morally,  and  spiritually  as  well  as  physically. 
As  it  would  be  absurd,  to  ^provide  him  who  is  to  visit  Greenland 
with  the  clothing,  etc.  needed  in  Florida,  so  we  are  told  it  is  very 
vn'ong  to  give  all  the  youth  the  same  kind  of  equipment  no  matter 
what  route  they  are  to  take  in  life.  Yet  the  public  schools  have 
been  charged  with  doing  this  very  thing,  and  in  order  to  draw  the 
sting  from  this  criticism  they  have  veered  around  and  sought  to 
give  vocational  instruction,  a  phrase  with  an  attractive  sound  but 
beyond  very  narrow  limitations  meaning  little.  We  have  books 
on  vocational  reading,  vocational  geography  and  even  vocational 
music,  vocational  algebra,  vocational  arithmetic,  and  vocational 
penmanship,  as  if  the  basic  principles  or  the  object  and  aim  of 
these  subjects  had  suddenly  changed.  In  our  eagerness  to  satisfy 
the  public  demand  we  forget  that  vocational  guidance  and  in- 
struction can  only  be  given  by  those  who  are  able  to  read  the  youth 
understandingly,  or  are  aided  by  the  singleness  of  purpose  of  the 
pupil  in  question.  When  once  it  is  known  that  boy  is  to  be  a 
carpenter,  or  a  mason,  or  farmer,  or  professional  man,  it  is 
easy  to  give  advice  and  instruction  to  help  him  on  his  way; 
but  the  great  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  very  few  children 
have  a  definite  idea  of  their  life  work,  and  they  are  the  ones  who 
are  liable  to  flounder  in  life,  and  for  whose  failure  the  schools  are 
often  held  responsible. 

That  there  is  a  common  foundation  for  equipment  in  any  occu- 
pation is  evident  to  all.     Here  is  where  the  responsibility  rests 
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most  heavily  on  the  schools,  and  it  is  in  this  general  work  that  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  methods,  to  in- 
tensify and  specialize.  Yet  Superintendent  Dyer  of  Boston  says 
that  while  there  have  been  signal  advances  in  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing reading  in  the  lower  grades,  no  great  advance  has  been  made  in 
reading  in  the  upper  grades,  either  aloud  or  silently,  or  in 
spelling,  penmanship,  composition,  pronunciation,  grammatical 
construction  of  oral  speech  or  richness  of  vocabulary;  that  while 
some  progress  has  been  made  in  eliminating  the  non-essentials  in 
arithmetic,  there  has  been  a  loss  in  thoroughness  in  fundamental 
processes  and  no  gain  in  the  direction  of  teaching  pupils  to  apply 
to  the  simple  problems  of  life  their  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  that 
the  amount  of  time  given  arithmetic  is  still  excessive,  that  while 
gains  have  been  made  in  hygiene,  geography,  practical  or  manual 
arts,  drawing,  music,  civics  and  the  teaching  of  current  events, 
there  is  an  absence  of  definite  conceptions  both  as  to  aims  and 
methods.  Correlation  is  a  failure  as  a  means  of  co-ordinating  the 
varioi;is.  phases  of  the  work  required  by  the  elementary  program. 
He  says  that  efficiency  can  only  be  introduced  by  the  progressive 
definition  of  clear  cut  aims  and  experimental  investigations  as  to 
the  best  method  of  realizing  these  aims. 

In  the  light  of  these  conclusions  it  is  difficult  to  look  over  the 
field  of  accomplishment  in  method  in  the  fundamental  subjects  of 
the  curriculum  with  any  degree  of  complacency.  For  to  feel  that 
we  have  made  no  definite  progr^s  in  these  respects  in  the  last 
twenty  years  is  to  strip  ourselves  of  the  sense  of  achievement  along 
this  line.  Certainly  during  that  time  there  has  been  enough  agita- 
tion to  produce  results.  As  it  seems  to  be  a  characteristic  of  the 
American  people  to  turn  their  backs  with  impatience  on  anything 
that  is  old,  there  is  little  satisfaction  in  the  statement  that  the 
youth  who  has  been  under  our  tutelage  for  several  years  is  not  bet- 
ter taught,  but  less  self-reliant  than  the  youth  of  corresponding 
grade  a  quarter  century  ago.  Where  then,  can  the  faithful  teacher 
turn  for  evidences  of  achievement  and  accomplishment  ?  In  com- 
paring the  present  with  the  past,  the  past  always  has  the  advantage, 
for  time  has  removed  many  of  its  ugly  aspects  and  it  appears 
smooth  and  beautiful  while  the  trials  and  failures  of  the  present 
are  too  fresh  in  our  minds  to  be  forgotten.  If  we  compare  the  ages 
of  pupils  in  the  upper  grades,  grade  for  trade,  with  those  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  we  find  the  average  is  lower.    The  average  age  of  the 
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pupils  of  the  eighth  grade  was  about  seven  months  lower  in  1913 
than  in  1890  and  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  average  age  of 
the  graduates  from  the  high  school  was  evident.  If  we  compare  the 
curriculum  we  find  a  marked  progTcss  in  achievement.  But  we  may 
well  look  for  the  greatest  progress  in  the  lives  of  the  pupils,  for 
while  we  may  not  be  able  to  point  to  higher  attainments  in  the 
manhood  and  womanhood  of  our  pupils,  when  we  realize  that  the 
process  of  Americanizing  the  children  has  become  much  more  com- 
plicated and  involved  during  the  time,  we  find  that  the  actual 
achievement  with  the  children  placed  in  the  schools  has  increased. 

But  after  all  what  is  the  great  work  of  our  schools  ?  Is  it  merely 
to  teach  to  read  and  write  and  cipher,  or  to  open  the  eyes  to  the 
beautiful  all  about,  to  develop  character,  to  inspire  confidence  and 
a  sense  of  chivalry ;  in  short  to  make  real  men  and  women  of  the 
children  placed  in  our  care  ?  Hon.  Martin  Brumbaugh  says,  "The 
school  must  devote  itself  to  the  conservation  of  the  human  body, 
and  the  training  of  the  human  mind  to  understand  in  a  broad  way 
its  intellectual  relations,  its  industrial  relations  and  its  moral  re- 
sponsibilities." And  Dr.  Mcholas  Butler  says,  "That  knowledge 
is  of  most  worth  which  stands  in  closest  relation  to  the  higher 
forms  of  activity  of  that  spirit  which  is  created  in  the  image  of 
Him  who  holds  nature  and  man  alike  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand." 
The  world  needs  to  have  its  eyes  opened  to  live  and  not  exist  and 
the  school  must  open  its  eyes. 

In  response  to  a  question  one  teacher  said,  "I  teach  arithmetic, 
geography,  language,  etc.,"  another  said,  "I  teach  boys  and  girls." j 
The  lessons  to  be  learned  in  the  books  are  important  but  not  as 
important  as  the  lessons  of  life  to  be  derived  from  illustrations  and 
side  lights  that  give  a  new  impetus  to  the  child's  aspirations.  We 
should  seek  proficiency  in  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum  largely 
because  of  their  influence  in  character  development.  We  should 
think  of  our  schools  as  collections  of  personalities  to  be  developed 
each  in  its  own  way  and  not  according  to  rule.  We  should  meas- 
ure our  success  not  by  our  ability  to  teach  a  subject,  but  by  our 
power  to  transform  the  life  and  conduct  of  those  in  our  care. 

In  play,  in  work,  in  all  the  activities  of  the  pupil  there  should 
be  the  constant  goal  of  right  conduct  and  living.  There  should 
be  such  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  teacher  and  pupil,  especially 
the  adolescent,  that  the  pupil  may  feel  free  to  seek  counsel  and  ad- 
vice.   In  the  high  school  each  pupil  should  be  encouraged  to  choose 
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a  teacher  who  has  sufficient  understanding  of  his  home  life  and 
problems  to  advise  wisely  and  opportunely  as  to  conduct  and 
plans  for  the  future.  Standards  of  success  should  be  measured 
not  by  comparative  percentages  but  by  the  resiliency  of  character. 
We  as  teachers,  are  busy,  as  we  should  be,  but  we  should  not  be  too 
busy  to  interest  ourselves  in  the  welfare  of  our  pupils,  to  dovetail 
their  schooling  into  their  home  lives.  , 

We  have  long  since  gotten  away  from  the  idea  that  schooling,  no 
matter  how  complete,  constitutes  one's  education.  Only  recently 
I  received  a  pamphlet  describing  a  plan  for  giving  credit  for  work 
done  outside  of  school,  where  numerous  home  activities  were  enum- 
erated as  a)  part  of  one's  education.  Our  pupils  need  vocational 
guidance  but  who  shall  give  it  ?  Only  he  or  she  who  knows  them 
well  enough  to  understand  their  whims  and  desires,  to  encourage 
enterprise  and  commend  achievement.  Vocational  guidance  is  the 
greatest  accession  the  public  schools  have  known  in  a  long  time,  for 
they  should  have  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  pupils  who  have 
left  them.  When  a  youth  applies  for  his  labor  certificate  he  says 
to  the  schools  that  he  is  going  alone.  But,  can  he?  He  has  re- 
lieved his  community  of  any  further  responsibility  as  to  his  wel- 
fare. He  causes  no  further  expense.  Has  he  taken  the  course  he 
will  want  to  follow  through  life  ?  Has  he  stifled  any  ambition  he 
may  have  had  to  make  something  of  himself  ?  Should  the  school 
accept  his  notice  as  final  and  cease  to  interest  itself  in  his  welfare  ? 
If  so,  to  what  extent  should  it  help  to  provide  employment  and  take 
a  kindly  interest  in  his  departure  ?  If  one  pupil  leaves  school  at 
the  end  of  the  sixth  grade  while  another  goes  on  through  the  high 
school  the  former,  by  taking  himself  away,  has  saved  the  coromu- 
nity  the  cost  of  six  years  of -schooling,  a  saving  which  may  be  lost 
later  if  he  has  failed  to  develop  the  character  and  purpose  of  life 
that  will  make  him  a  worthy  citizen.  But  what  can  we  as  teachers 
do  about  it  ?  Little,  if  anything,  but  somehow  the  feeling  remains 
that  somewhere  during  his  schooling  there  should  have  been  a 
teacher  who  would  appeal  to  him  sufficiently  to  be  considered  his 
friend  and  advisor. 

What  shall  we  teach  ?  Let  us  teach  boys  and  girls  to  hope,  and 
love  the  beautiful,  to  play,  to  work,  to  think  of  others,  to  depend 
upon  themselves,  to  hate  nothing  but  fraud  and  sham,  and  to  de- 
velop character  that  will  impart  an  impulse  that  vnll  make  the 
world  better  be  the  life  long  or  short. 


I 


Stammering — and  Consistency 

Eei^est  Tompkins,  Los  Angecles,  Callforitia 

f'"""'"»»°'"""""«fF  it  were  credibly  proclaimed  that  in  this  land  of 
i  the  free  and  home  of  the  brave,  hundreds  of  thous- 
I  ands  of  innocent  little  school  children  were  being 
I  riveted  in  chains  for  life,  the  brave  would  arise  at 
$]iiiiiiiiiuiaiNiiitiiiiicS  ^^^^  ^^^  armed  with  anvils,  hammers  and  cold- 
I  I    chisels  woul^  rush  to  free  the  children.    The  enslave- 

I  I   ment  is  a  fact,  although  the  chains  are  not  of  iron. 

^3iiuiinimaiiiiiiiiiiii[$  ]g^^  ^ju  ^y^e  brave  rush  ?    That  remains  to  be  seen. 

There  are  now  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States  300,000  chil- 
dren afflicted  with  stammering.  E'ature  provides  a  remedy  for  it, 
namely  outgrowth.  But  the  oral  recitation  deprives  the  child  of 
that  remedy.  Indeed,  it  intensifies  the  disorder.  Of  the  many  in- 
consistencies of  civilization  probably  none  is  greater  than  that 
loving  teachers  confirm  their  little  pupils  for  life  in  one  of  the  most 
hateful  disorders. 

Although  stammering  is  highly  interesting  from  a  scientific 
standpoint,  the  maiu  question  is  to  get  rid  of  it;  and  that  is  the 
object  of  this  article.  So  the  scientific  side  is  mentioned  only 
briefly  in  order  to  show  how  that  may  be  accomplished. 

The  inducing  cause  of  stammering  is  anything  which  gets  the 
child  to  make  a  conscious  effort  at  speech,  such  as  imitation  of 
another  stammerer,  stuttering,  unconsciousness  following  fright, 
shock  or  illness.  The  conscious  effort  is  misdirected  —  because 
speech  is  automatic, — and  blocks  the  child's  speech.  That  gives  him 
a  mistaken  idea  of  speech  disability,  so  he  continues  the  misdirected 
effort  and  continues  to  block  his  speech.  Consequently  the  con- 
tinuing cause  of  stammering  is  a  mistaken  idea  of  speech  disability. 

One  remedy  for  stammering  is  obvious  from  the  explanation  of 
the  disorder,  if  it  is  remembered  that  the  stammerer's  trouble  is 
only  with  the  sounds  which  he  fears;  and  that  other  sounds  are 
spoken  correctly.  Let  him  rigidly  resist  the  inclination  to  stammer 
on  the  sounds  which  he  fears.  Then  the  remaining  talking  which 
he  does  is  correct  talking ;  and  that  convinces  him  that  he  can  talk 
correctly.    But  some  will  say,  "Oh,  that  takes  too  long !''    Well,  the 
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time  required  depends  on  the  stage  at  which  the  treatment  is  be- 
gun. An  hour  is  not  long^  but  an  hour  is  enough  if  the  treatment 
is  begun  at  the  inception  of  the  trouble.  In  any  case,  the  longer 
the  trouble  runs,  the  longer  must  the  treatment  be  continued.  The 
all  important  fact  is  that  when  the  treatment  is  begun  at  the  time 
the  child  enters  school  the  recovery  is  made  before  the  schooling 
is  finished. 

But  how  do  we  know  that  the  prohibition  of  stammering  is  a 
remedy  for  it  ?  Why,  millions  of  cases  have  been  cured  by  it.  Of 
all  the  long  credit  marks  that  belong  to  mothers,  the  latest  is  this  — 
that  from  the  time  the  race  began  to  talk  they  have  practiced  an 
absolutely  scientific  remedy  for  stammering  right  under  the  noses 
of  the  great  doctors  and  scientists  who  were  looking  for  a  remedy 
and  who  succeeded  only  in  intensifying  the  trouble.  When  the 
mother  required  obedience  to  the  injunction  "Do  not  stammer; 
wait  until  you  can  talk  correctly,  or  keep  quiet,"  the  child  has  re- 
covered. But  the  public  can  not  require  mothers  to  use  the  treat- 
ment.   It  can  require  the  schools  to  use  the  treatment. 

Some  one  will  say,  "Hands  off  the  schools!"  Amen,  to  that. 
These  suggestions  are  designed  to  keep  hands  off  the  schools.  If 
they  had  been  made  in  Germany  some  time  ago  the  harmful  prac- 
tices pointed  out  by  Dr.  Albert  Liebmann  of  Berlin,  would  not  have 
been  introduced  into  the  German  schools.  ISTow  the  problem  there 
is  to  root  them  out.  Efforts  are  being  made  in  this  country  to 
introduce  those  methods,  breathing  exercises,  lip  movements,  ana- 
tomical instruction,  etc.,  and,  unfortunately,  those  efforts  have 
succeeded  in  some  places.  Such  methods  will  always  be  subject  to 
criticism  on  the  score  of  cost,  skill,  favoritism,  and  efficiency ;  and 
when  they  intensify  the  child's  stammering  they  are  good  ground 
for  actions  for  damages  against  the  school  authorities.  The  prohi- 
bition of  stammering  on  school  property  is  not  open  to  such  objec- 
tions. The  child  may  write  his  recitations  on  the  board,  to  be  cor- 
rected by  the  class ;  and  he  may  read  in  Concert,  in  which  case  he 
does  not  stammer. 

The  general  reader  will  say,  "This  is  a  matter  for  the  parents  of 
the  stammering  child ;  it  does  not  concern  me."  ^ot  so  fast.  If 
you  have  a  small  child  in  the  school  it  concerns  you  very  much. 
Stammering  is  highly  contagious.  If  you  heard  of  a  child  broken 
out  with  measles  in  the  school  you  would  protest  vigorously.    But 
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measles  lasts  only  a  few  weeks.  Stammering  is  incurable,  except 
accidentally,  by  the  current  remedies.  If  you  would  protest 
about  the  measles,  you  should  protest  about  the  custom  of  requir- 
ing the  stammering  child  to  spread  his  infectious  talk  around  the 
room. 

It  is  now  before  the  public  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  inno- 
cent school  children  are  being  put  in  life-long  fetters.  Will  the 
brave  ones  go  to  the  rescue,  not  with  anvil  and  hammer  and  cold- 
chisel,  but  with  paper  and  ink  and  a  paltry  two-cent  stamp,  and 
free  these  children  ? 

Consistency,  thou  art  a  jewel! 


Vain  Search 


While  yet  the  waning  sun  is  hanging  low, 
And  we  await  the  lovely  afterglow, 
And  closing  night, — 
If  then  our  hearts  could  not  be  satisfied, 
With  willingness  and  patience  to  abide 
The  coming  light, 

And  we  should  rise,  and  joining  hand-in-hand, 
Set  out  to  seek  the  distant  western  land, 
Where  still  is  seen 

The  low  descending  sun,  whose  failing  rays 
Clothe  all  the  hazy,  clouded  mountain  ways 
With  classic  mien, — 

What  think  you  J    Would  we  find  the  thing  we  sought? 

Could  what  we  hungered  after,  thus  be  caught 

And  made  to  stay  ? 

Oh,  useless  question !     Even  as  we  ask, 

We  know  it  would  be  but  a  foolish  task, 

And  spell  delay. 

For  as  we  stumbled  in  the  needless  night, 

A  swirling  glory  of  celestial  light, 

Would  sweep  and  wind; 

As,  wonderful  in  beauty  and  in  grace, 

The  golden  morning  dawned  upon  the  place. 

We  left  behind. 

James  Leeoy  Stockton. 


Equal  Salaries  for  Men  and  Women  Teachers 

Laura  M.  Kingsbury,  High  School,  East  Auburn,  California 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiic^  jj j;  yQj.j  interesting  article  in  your  May  number  on 
I  rr^  I  "Equal  Salaries  for  Men  and  Women  Teachers" 
I  I  I  fails  to  take  account  of  certain  wide-spread  condi- 
I  I    tions  which  have  forced  themselves  home  upon  me 

^l^jii iiiiicsiiiiiimriic^  time  and  again,  through  my  own  experience  and 

I  I    that  of  other  teachers  of  my  acquaintance.     Will 

I  I    you  not,  as  a  matter  of  fair  play,  publish  the  foUow- 

*'""""""° ""'"'*   ing  article  in  your  next  issue?     I  can  vouch  for 

every  occurrence  mentioned  in  it,  as  having  come  under  the  direct 
observation  of  either  myself  or  the  person  who  told  me  of  it. 

The  question  of  equal  salaries  for  men  and  women  teachers, 
both  in  general  and  as  discussed  by  Miss  Hodgson,  seems  to  fall 
into  two  divisions;  the  question  of  the  comparative  efficiency, 
broadly  understood,  of  men  and  women  teachers ;  and  the  question 
of  their  comparative  economic  needs. 

Let  us  take  up  the  question  of  comparative  efficiency.  Equal  effi- 
ciency in  ordinary  classroom  instruction  seems  to  be  admitted  by 
Miss  Hodgson.  To  be  sure,  ordinary  classroom  instruction  is  rather 
an  important  part  of  the  work  for  which  teachers  are  paid.  And 
the  time  has  been,  not  so  very  long  ago,  when  the  above  admission 
of  equality  would  not  have  been  made,  as  women's  mentality  was 
considered  hopelessly  inferior;  public  opinion  is  progressing.  But 
ab  this  point  is  admitted,  there  is  no  occasion  for  discussing  it  here. 

Miss  Hodgson's  chief  objection  to  women  teachers  along  the  line 
of  efficiency  is  that  they  develop  in  such  students  as  yield  to  their^ 
influence  only  the  merely  passive  virtues  of  obedience,  self- 
restraint,  patience,  courtesy,  without  the  fighting  virtues  of  inde- 
pendence, initiative,  and  courage.  Contrasting,  not  the  women  of 
tomorrow  with  the  men  of  tomorrow,  but  the  women  of  today  with 
the  men  of  today,  she  asserts  that  men  are  worth  more  than  women 
as  teachers,  both  in  their  power  to  develop  strong  character  in 
future  voters,  and  in  their  greater  practicality,  due  to  shouldering 
civic  and  family  responsibilities.  She  deplores  the  small  number 
of  men  in  the  profession,  and  urges  that  men's  salaries  should  be 
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raised,  both  because  they  deserve  it  and  because  any  premium 
necessary  should  be  offered  in  order  to  bring  a  fairer  proportion  of 
men  into  the  schools.  She  asks  "Why  have  the  flames  of  patriotism 
burned  low  ?"  and  finds  the  answer  in  the  over-womanizing  of  the 
schools. 

I  fully  agree  with  Miss  Hodgson  that  a  larger  proportion  of  men, 
perhaps  fifty  percent,  is  desirable,  in  the  high  schools  at  least,  for 
the  sake  of  giving  students  the  advantage  of  the  somewhat  different 
viewpoints  of  both  men  and  women.  But  one  incident  after  an- 
other that  has  come  to  my  attention  contradicts  the  assertion  that 
men  have  greater  power  than  women  to  develop  strength  of  charac- 
ter in  students,  or  that  they  possess  greater  practicality.  With  full 
confidence  that  the  woman  of  tomorrow  will  be  fully  able  to  speak 
for  herself,  in  both  words  and  actions,  let  us  put  aside  her  and  the 
man  of  tomorrow  and  note  conditions  as  they  exist  today  in  many 
schools. 

In  the  first  place,  efficiency  in  developing  strong  character, 
whether  in  boys  or  in  girls,  demands  consistency  and  strength  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  young  person  (who,  in  too  many  cases, 
has  had  no  consistently  firm  training  from  his  father  or  mother  at 
home)  needs  to  come  into  contact  with  that  element  of  decisiveness, 
that  invariability  of  cause  and  effect,  which  forms  the  beautifully 
stem  basis  of  stability  in  family,  school  or  nation.  He  needs  to 
feel  assured  that  when  a  certain  policy  is,  for  good  reasons  given, 
announced  by  those  in  authority,  that  policy  will  undoubtedly  be 
carried  out  until  better  reason^s  appear  for  discontinuing  it.  This 
is  not  mere  training  in  "the  passive  virtue  of  obedience" ;  it  in- 
volves active  appreciation  of  the  very  structure  of  society,  and  it 
develops  qualities  that  make  statesmen,  to  say  nothing  of  good 
citizen  units.  And  it  is  in  just  this  matter  of  consistency  that 
so  many  men  teachers  fall  short,  and  so  many  women  teachers  have 
to  stand  silently  in  the  breach,  fighting  off  anarchy  in  the  school. 
This  inconsistency,  observed  by  the  students,  cannot  fail  to  have 
its  effect  upon  their  character.  At  the  risk  of  being  prolix,  I 
shall  give  two  or  three  student  comments.  A  senior  girl,  discussing 
high  school  affairs  with  an  outsider,  referred  to  one  of  the  woman 
teachers  as  "the  backbone  of  the  school." 

"Why,"  replied  the  outsider  in  surprise,  'Tiow  about  Mr.  X  ?" 

"0  poor  Mr.  X,"  exclaimed  the  senior,  "Sometimes  I  feel  so 
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sorry  for  liim  that  I  should  like  to  go  up  and  put  my  arms  around 
him!'' 

In  another  school,  two  seniors  were  preparing  a  list  of  probable 
graduates  for  that  year.  "There's  no  use  of  putting  down  A,"  said 
one,  "for  he  can't  possibly  graduate." 

"0,  yes  he  will,"  replied  the  other.  "He'll  talk  it  over  with  Mr. 
Y,  and  will  get  through  all  right." 

Instances  might  be  multiplied,  more  to  the  point  than  those  just 
given,  showing  women  teachers  standing  in  the  breach  where  men 
have  proved  inconsistent ;  but  they  might  be  so  much  to  the  point 
as  to  seem  personal,  and  the  purpose  of  this  article  is  not  to  deal 
in  personalities  but  to  establish  principles. 

'Not  do  highly  paid  men  assistant  teachers  always  feel  the  re- 
sponsibility for  a  consistent,  strong  administration  which  they 
surely  ought  to  feel,  in  view  of  their  extra  salary.  In  a  certain 
school  the  principal  had  one  morning  made  a  long  and  emphatic 
talk  before  students  and  teachers  against  hazing.  At  noon  a  woman 
teacher,  returning  from  lunch,  saw  hazing  operations  commencing 
in  a  large  crowd  of  boys  out  in  the  school  yard.  Entering  the  de- 
serted building,  she  met  Mr.  Z,  who  received  three  hundred  dollars 
more  per  year  for  teaching  sixty  students  than  she  received  for 
teaching  one  hundred  and  forty  students. 

"How  about  that  hazing  outside  ?"  she  asked  anxiously.  Mr.  Z 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  laughed. 

"I  always  keep  away  when  such  things  are  on  hand,"  he  replied, 
"and  then  my  influence  is  as  strong  as  ever  when  they  are  over." 

In  the  second  place,  surely  everyone  will  admit  that  honesty  is 
a  prime  essential  in  the  character  of  manly  boys  and  womanly  girls. 
Here,  again,  too  often  it  is  left  to  the  woman  teacher  to  do  what  she 
can  toward  repairing  the  damage  done  by  men.  When  scholarship 
requirements  for  participation  in  inter-school  athletics  are  not 
squarely  abolished  but  simly  ignored  by  principals,  despite  the 
protests  of  teachers  and  the  knowledge  of  the  boys  that  such  re- 
quirements exist ;  when  students  are  given  recommendation  to  the 
university  in  courses  in  which  they  have  not  made  the  required 
"recommended"  grade  or  in  courses  which  they  have  not  even  taken 
—what  will  be  the  result  ?  What  can  be  the  result,  except  that  a 
number  of  young  men  and  women,  our  future  voters,  will  be  sent 
out  into  the  world  wise  beyond  their  years  as  to  what  may  be 
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expected  from  the  proper  manipulation  of  family  influence  and 
other  forms  of  "graft"  ?  May  not  the  answer  to  Miss  Hodgson's 
question  "Why  have  the  flames  of  patriotism  burned  low?"  be 
found  here  more  fairly  than  in  the  "over-womanizing"  of  the 
schools  ? 

In  the  third  place,  is  it  true  that  men  teachers  are  always  so 
superior  to  women  teachers  in  practical,  every  day  touch  with 
people  and  things  as  Miss  Hodgson  believes  ?  I  think  not.  Too 
often  they  form  a  class  apart  (just  as  too  often  the  women  do), 
not  interested  in  the  community  outside  the  school,  and  afraid 
to  take  a  stand  that  will  count  for  anything  on  public  questions, 
for  fear  of  losing  their  positions.  Sometimes  their  superior  prac- 
ticality takes  the  form  of  superior  ability  in  "wire-pulling"  to 
retain  their  positions ;  but  even  here  they  are  not  always  success- 
ful, for  their  worldly  wisdom  over-reaches  itself,  they  judge  too 
cynically  the  characters  of  those  whom  they  would  influence,  and 
the  VTrong  wires  are  pulled. 

What,  now,  of  the  comparative  economic  needs  of  men  and 
women  ?  In  this  connection,  Miss  Hodgson's  article  leaves  entire- 
ly out  of  sight  certain  widely  prevalent  conditions.  Why  is  it, 
I  have  so  often  wondered,  that  unmarried  women  wage-earners 
are  always  ranked  and  treated  as  individuals  without  dependent 
families  ?  If  this  assumption  were  true,  I  should  at  once  cease  to 
advocate  equal  salaries  for  men  and  women;  but  many  circum- 
stances of  which  I  have  heard  show  the  assumption  to  be  most  un- 
true and  unjust.  I  do  not  doubt  that,  if  all  the  facts  were  known, 
as  large  a  proportion  of  women  teachers  as  of  men  would  be  found 
to  be  supporting  families.  Many  women  teachers  live  at  home 
with  their  parents  and  thus  reduce  their  personal  expenses,  though 
they  pay  the  expenses  of  the  whole  household ;  such  women  have 
the  same  financial  responsibilities  as  married  men  teachers.  Often, 
however,  these  women  who  live  at  home  have  an  additional  respon- 
sibility of  which  men  know  little,  in  doing  part  or  all  of  the 
housework  because  the  mother  is  an  invalid  and  they  cannot  af- 
ford to  employ  a  housekeeper.  Other  women  teach,  away  from 
home,  and  have  to  pay  high  board  and  room  rent  besides  keeping 
up  their  home  in  another  locality.  These  women  have  heavier 
financial  responsibilities  than  the  married  men  teachers  who  are 
living  at  home.    When  I  think  of  the  financial  struggles  of  women 
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of  whom  I  have  known,  in  caring  for  aged  or  invalid  parents,  in 
rearing  and  helping  to  educate  a  large  family  of  younger  brothers 
and  sisters  or  even  nieces  or  nephews.  Miss  Hodgson's  reference 
to  "women  subsidized  by  equal  salary  laws  or  free  "board  at  home" 
sounds  much  like  bitter  irony. 

What  is  the  practicable  course  to  follow,  just  to  the  teachers  and 
beneficial  to  the  schools  ?  In  leading  up  to  the  course  which  she 
proposes,  Miss' Hodgson  is  distinctly  inconsistent.  In  one  para- 
graph complaint  is  made  that  under  the  present  system,  which 
makes  it  possible  for  salaries  to  be  lowered  by  the  competition  of 
"shoals  of  women,"  men  are  deterred  by  these  low  salaries  from 
entering  the  profession.  In  the  next  paragraph,  this  very  lower- 
ing of  salaries  is  recommended  to  women  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
certain  positions  which  they  could  not  otherwise  obtain.  The 
remedy  then  proposed  for  the  first  evil  is  the  "raising  of  educa- 
tional standards  so  as  to  exclude  the  unprepared  and  relieve  the 
overcrowded  condition  of  the  profession."  But  no  explanation  is 
given  as  to  how  an  educational  standard  could  be  established 
which  would  not  exclude  as  many  men  as  women. 

Rather,  the  just  and  effective  course  to  pursue  would  be  the 
adopting  of  equal  salary  schedules,  graded  according  to  experi- 
ence and  training,  and  providing,  'for  those  who  had  taught  for  a 
number  of  years,  high  enough  salaries  to  enable  them  to  support 
a  family  and  to  maintain  a  fair,  not  extravagant,  standard  of  liv- 
ing. Such  a  schedule  would  place  a  premium  upon  superior  train- 
ing, and  would  encourage  teachers  to  remain  in  the  profession  by 
making  it  less  difiicult  to  support  families,  whether  their  own 
(and  women  might  sometimes  find,  as  did  Mrs.  Peixotto,  that 
devotion  to  a  profession  need  not  always  bar  them  from  the  fur- 
ther enriching  experience  of  motherhood),  or  that  of  their  parents. 
Competition  in  salary-cutting  having  been  abolished,  the  higher 
salaries  would  cause  more  men  to  apply  for  positions,  the  merits 
only  and  not  the  cheapness  of  an  applicant  for  a  position  would 
be  considered,  and  there  would  be  greater  likelihood  than  an  equal 
number  of  men  and  women  would  be  selected.  Miss  Hodgson 
thinks  that  under  a  system  of  equal  salaries  no  woman  would  be 
chosen  as  principal  or  superintendent  since  the  public  has  a 
"deep-seated  preference"  for  men  as  school  executives.  The  pub- 
lic had,  some  millieniums  ago,  so  scientists  tell  us,  a  "deep-seated 
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preference"  for  the  man  with  the  stone  ax  in  his  hands  —  it  was 
wonderful  what  deference  was  shown  him!  The  preference  for 
men  as  school  executives  is  partly  a  mere  survival  of  the  stone-age 
preference,  and,  so  far  as  it  is  so,  it  will  in  time  disappear,  along 
with  other  useless  relics  of  the  stone  age. 

Equal  salary  schedules  have  been  in  force  for  years  in  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  other  well-organized  school  systems 
of  California.  In  San  Francisco,  concerning  which  I  happen  to 
know  most,  the  principle  is  taken  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  fair 
proportion  of  able  men  are  in  the  schools  (the  entire  faculty  of 
one  high  school  is  composed  of  men),  and  some  exceedingly  able 
women  as  well.  Mr.  Cloud,  assistant  superintendent  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  talks  which  I  happened  to  hear  last  summer,  expressed 
his  full  belief  in  both  the  justice  and  the  practicability  of  the  equal 
salary  plan,  for  both  large  and  small  communities. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  request  earnestly  that  the  above  remarks 
in  regard  to  inefficiency  of  men  teachers  be  understood  just  as  they 
are  intended  ?  They  constitute  an  intentionally  one-sided,  though 
true  presentation  of  facts  in  answer  to  a  one-sided  article ;  they  have 
no  reference  to  the  many  men  in  the  profession  whose  ability 
and  efficiency  are  unquestionable,  and  in  whose  ultimate  justice 
to  their  women  colleagues  I  have  complete  faith. 


The  Romance  of  a  Great  Business 

The  Beginning  of  the  House  of  Pathe — Patience  and  Industry 

the  Keynotes. 

"Great  businesses  do  not,  like  the  dragon's  teeth  of  mythology,  spring 
into  life  fully  equipped  and  formidable  in  the  panoply  of  might.  Rather 
are  they  the  slow  evolution  of  a  big  idea  in  the  mind  of  a  genius  to  which 
has  been  brought  the  propelling  force  of  vigorous  personalities,  strong 
wills  and  generally  a  high  standard  of  commercial  ethics.  In  all  the  his- 
tory of  business  there  is  no  more  remarkable  growth  than  that  shown 
by  the  motion  picture  industry.  Eealizing  that  today  it  is  the  fifth  in 
importance  of  all  the  great  businesses  of  the  United  States,  it  is  hard 
for  one  to  reconcile  himself  with  the  fact  that  some  twenty  years  ago 
there  was  no  picture  business — ^merely  an  Idea,  that  Drama,  Opera  and 
Comedy  sat  all  powerful  and  apparently  inviolate  on  the  throne  of  the 
Speaking  Stage  and  that  the  man  who  would  have  prophesied  that  they 
must  yield  supremacy  to  the  long  rolls  of  celluloid  film  and  the  flashing 
of  rays  of  light  upon  a  snowy  screen  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  a 
fool  or  a  dreamer.  But  Genius  gives  Vision  or  the  sons  of  men  would 
today  be  living  the  life  of  the  Troglodytes  of  past  ages.  Let  us  then  con- 
cede that  the 'pioneers  of  the  World's  greatest  amusement  were  geniuses 
and  men  of  Vision. 

The  photodramas  we  see  today  are  built  upon  no  greater  ro- 
mance than  the  rise  of  the  house  of  Pathe,  the  great  international  busi- 
ness vdth  factories,  studios  and  selling  organizations  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  yet  only  about  twenty  years  ago  it  was  founded  by  four  brothers, 
who  each  contributed  his  whole  capital  of  2,300  francs  apiece — less  than 
$500,  for  each,  and  less  than  $2,000  for  all,  and  after  only  three  weeks 
two  of  them,  horrified  by  their  own  rashness,  withdrew,  taking  the  money 
with  them !  Today  Emile  and  Charles  Pathe,  the  two  to  whom  was  given 
Vision  and  who  remained,  are  drawing  $100,000  apiece  per  year  in  sala- 
ries alone,  besides  their  great. profits  from  the  business ! 

Harking  back  to  those  early  days  we  find  Charles  Pathe  with  two  of 
those  primitive  machines  where  one  was  privileged  by  depositing  a  coin 
to  see  a  succession  of  tiny  photos  tumbling  over  one  another,  and  giving 
the  effect  of  life  action.  The  original  idea  had  been  our  own  Edison's, 
and  Mr.  Pathe  was  the  one  man  in  Europe  to  recognize  that  there  was 
the  germ  of  great  things.  In  a  tiny  store  he  placed  these  machines  on 
view  and  quickly  saw  that  it  was  profitable.  There  were  no  changes  of 
program  in  these  machines — and  but  one  picture  to  each.  Mr.  Pathe 
saw  that  to  make  his  patrons  come  back  again  and  again  it  was  neces- 
sary to  provide  new  pictures.    Then  and  there  was  born  the  modern  film 
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exchang-e  idea,  for  he  purchased  twenty  machines,  placed  them  in  twenty 
different  towns,  and  switched  his  pictures  in  weekly  rotation. 

From  his  profits  he  secured  Lumiere's  motion  picture  camera,  then 
just  completed,  and  began  to  take  his  own  pictures,  ten  or  fifteen  feet  at  a 
time.  His  wife  feeding  chickens,  a  railroad  train  entering  a  station,  a 
man  running,  sheep  grazing;  these  were  his  early  subjects.  The  idea  of 
projecting  these  strips  of  film  into  the  screen  helped  the  infant  industry 
tremendously.  Mr.  Pathe  took  his  fragmentary  films  in  his  pockets  to 
London,  Berlin,  Rome,  traveling  third-class  because  of  his  limited  means, 
and  sold  them  there.  Gradually  his  films  lengthened  and  his  markets  in- 
creased, but  for  some  time  he  was  his  own  cameraman,  shipping  clerk, 
manufacturer,  salesman  and  demonstrator. 

One  day  the  idea  came  to  him  that  a  story  coiild  be  worked  out  upon 
the  screen — that  such  film  stories  would  possess  a  wider  appeal  than  the 
bare  facts  of  every-day  life  which  he  had  been  filming.  He  hired  Max 
Linder,  then  an  actor,  limp  of  purse,  at  $4  a  day  to  work  in  comedies, 
and  Louis  J.  Gasnier,  a  stage  manager  and  play  producer  of  Paris,  to 
direct  the  taking  of  these  pictures.  Here  was  born  the  photoplay  of  to- 
day and  from  this  beginning  have  come  the  "Cabirias,"  "The  Birth  of  a 
Nation,"  etc.,  with  their  universal  appeal  and  gripping  power.  Max 
Linder,  still  considered  by  many  critics  the  greatest  comedian  of  the 
screen,  up  to  the  time  of  the  war  was  drawing  $70,000  per  year,  a  colos- 
sal figure  for  France.  Louis  J.  Gasnier,  the  first  Pathe  director,  is  today 
general  manager  and  vice-president  of  the  vast  Pathe  American  interests. 
A  wise  man  has  said  we  cannot  stand  still — ^we  must  either  progress 
or  deteriorate.  The  house  of  Pathe  through  all  the  years  has  not  re- 
treated, but  has  consistently  kept  at  the  head  of  the  procession.  The  one- 
room  factory  of  twenty  years  ago  today  is  represented  by  a  14,000,000 
franc  factory  in  Joinville,  France,  with  sisters  in  Montreuil,  and  other 
places ;  by  others  in  England  and  the  United  States,  the  open-air  plat- 
form where  the  first  plays  were  staged  was  the  ancestor  of  huge  modern 
studios  in  France,  the  United  States,  England  and  India ;  the  selling  force 
of  one  man  who  carried  his  tiny  films  in  his  pocket  is  today  represented 
by  scores  of  of&ces  and  exchanges  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  there  being 
nearly  forty  in  the  United  States  alone ;  the  news  film  which  even  today 
in  the  face  of  wide  competition  is  associated  in  the  minds  of  most  people 
with  the  "Pathe  Weekly,"  the  first  to  be  made,  has  a  lusty  family  in  the 
Pathe  'News  in  the  United  States,  The  Pathe  Gazette  in  Great  Britain, 
the  Pathe  Journal  in  Prance,  the  Pathe  Giornale  in  Italy,  and  another 
with  an  unpronounceable  name  in  Eussia. 

It  is  truly  good  for  one's  own  inspiration's  sake  when  looking  at  a 
Pathe  Gold  Rooster  play,  the  name  by  which  the  best  films  of  the  Pathe 
product  are  known,  to  remember  the  busy  man  who  was  not  too  busy  to 
have  Vision,  tramping  the  broad  highways  with  his  camera  some  twenty 
years  ago!" 
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The  foregoing  history  of  the  great  house  of  Pathe  Freres  was 
borrowed  from  our  esteemed  friends  ^^The  Moving  Picture  World" 
but  it  leaves,  what  is  to  our  minds,  the  greatest  story  of  all  to  be 
told  in  regard  to  this  great  house.  For  while  the  motion  picture 
industry  has  been  going  ahead  by  leaps  and  bounds  until  today 
it  is  estimated  that  an  average  of  20,000,000  people  go  to  motion 
picture  exhibitions  daily,  the  highly  inflammable  nature  of  the 
films  and  the  danger  to  life  and  property  from  explosion,  makes 
it  necessary  for  the  exhibition  of  these  films  to  be  regulated  by 
law  and  confined  to  use  under  certain  restrictive  conditions,  all 
of  which  make  them  practically  impossible  of  use  in  our  great 
centers  of  education.  Charles  Pathe  through  his  inventive  ge- 
nius has  made  possible  the  use  of  absolutely  safe  motion  pictures 
in  the  schools,  churches  and  homes  of  the  world,  and  again 
vision  plays  its  part. 

It  is  not  a  generally  known  fact  that  the  house  of  Pathe 
Freres  manufacture  everything  in  connection  with  the  motion 
picture  industry,  the  raw  film  base  upon  which  the  pictures  are 
taken,  the  intricate  and  expensive  cameras  with  which  they  are 
taken,  all  of  their  o^vn  electrical  apparatus  and  projection  instru- 
ments and,  in  fact,  everything  pertaining  to  the  industry,  and 
they  are  the  only  firm  in  the  motion  picture  world  who  do  make 
everything  in  connection  with  their  production. 

It  has  long  been  the  dream  of  manufacturers  and  users  of 
motion  picture  films  that  some  day  an  absolutely  safe  film  would 
be  discovered  and  one  that  would  meet  all  of  the  requirements 
as  to  clearness,  lasting  qualities  and  safety ;  and  it  has  remained 
for  Pathe  Freres  to  produce  such  a  film,  one  that  according  to 
laboratory  tests  is  claimed  to  burn  only  one-sixth  as  fast  as  ordi- 
nary news-print  paper  and  a  film  that  can  be  transported  by 
parcel  post  or  in  any  other  manner. 

The  Pathescope  is  an  absolutely  new  invention  in  the  world 
of  projection  apparatus  and  seems  so  simple  in  operation  and  con- 
struction as  to  almost  belie  the  results  which  it  is  capable  of 
producing.  It  is  so  simple  in  operation  and  construction  that  in 
the  public  schools  it  is  often  turned  over  in  its  care  and  opera- 
tion to  the  scholars.  It  is  so  easily  portable,  weighing  but  thirty 
pounds  and  operating  from  any  ordinary  incandescent  light 
socket  that  it  is  available  for  individual  classroom  use  and  it 
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is  not  necessary  to  assemble  the  entire  sclipol  or  a  portion 
of  it  in  the  assembly  hall  in  order  to  have  them  see  motion 
pictures  of  subjects  which  they  may  be  studying;  yet  by  the  sim- 
ple expedient  of  changing  lenses  this  same  Pathescope  can  be  used 
in  the  assembly  hall  at  distances  varying  from  40'  to  70'  from  the 
screen  and  producing  pictures  at  least  6'x8'  in  size,  and  capable 
of  being  satisfactorily  seen  by  an  audience  of  ^Ye  to  six  hundred 
pupils.  Another  great  feature  of  this  remarkable  projector  is 
the  ability  of  the  operator  to  stop  at  any  point  during  the  showing 
of  the  film  and  allow  the  individual  picture  to  remain  stationary  on 
the  screen  for  purposes  of  study  or  discussion  without  danger  of 
any  kind. 

It  has  been  stated  by  some  of  our  greatest  educators  that  the 
motion  picture  was  destined  to  become  of  equal  value  in  the 
classroom  with  the  text  books;  but  in  order  to  have  this  realized 
it  becomes  necessary  to  insure  an  adequate  supply  of  films  and 
film  subjects.  With  the  immense  library  of  Messrs.  Pathe  Freres 
already  recorded,  it  is  but  a  simple  matter  to  reproduce  from  one 
film  to  the  other.  The  Pathescope  has  been  on  the  market  abroad 
for  three  years  and  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  perfected  in 
every  detail.  All  energies  are  now  bent  towards  building  the  film 
library,  and  already  900  subjects  have  been  provided,  with  new 
ones  being  issued  constantly.  As  the  Pathescope  is  not  a  minia- 
ture or  toy  apparatus  and  as  an  adequate  film  library  is  assured 
it  seems  to  us  that  it  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  of 
modern  influences  in  vitalizing  teaching  methods.* 

•The  editor  will  be  glad  to  see  that  any  interested   educators   shall   receive   a 
list  of  the  Pathescope  non-inflamable  films  now  available. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

The  question  of  corporal  punishmeiit  for  misdemeanors  at  home 
and  in  school  is  continually  recurring.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  will  ever 
cease  to  be  a  mooted  question, — short  of  the  millenium.  Happily,  there 
is  coming  to  be  a  nearly  unanimous  sentiment  in  favor  of  limiting  the 
duty  of  the  execution  of  such  punishment,  to  the  Principal,  where  it 
is  tolerated  at  all  in  the  schools.  This  is  well, — and  for  the  same 
reason  that  makes  its  use  in  the  home  objectionable  except  in  extreme 
cases.  This  reason  may  be  in  a  sense  a  sentimental  one ;  but  it  is  none 
the  less  valid  on  that  account.  It  is  found  in  the  fact  that  there  ex- 
ists, or  should  exist,  between  the  two,  teacher  and  child  in  the  school, 
and  parent  and  child  in  the  home,  a  bond  of  sympathy  which  is  in- 
finitely precious,  and  which  is  nearly  sure  to  be  endangered  by  the 
use  of  physical  force.  This  bond  of  sympathy  and  mutual  respect  is 
a  very  subtle,  impalpable,  psycic  bond  or  influence,  of  which  neither 
the  teacher  nor  the  parent  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the 'child  on  the  other, 
may  be  clearly  conscious,  yet  upon  it  depend  many  of  the  best  results 
of  the  teacher^s  and  the  parent's  relations  to  the  child.  To  sacrifice 
it  is  to  erect  a  barrier  between  the  child's  personality  and  the  parent's 
or  teacher's ;  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  this  barrier  can  never  be 
overpassed. 

It  is  not  contended  that  every  punishment  will  have  this  estranging 
result.  But  corporal  punishment  is  exceedingly  liable  to  destroy  the 
sympathetic  personal  relationship.  Hence  its  danger.  And  as  the 
teacher  must  depend  upon  the  close  personal  confidence  and  respect  of 
the  child  for  the  best  results  in  teaching,  it  is  far  better  that  if  in 
extreme  cases  physical  punishment,  which  in  the  last  analysis  is  so 
largely  a  matter  of  brute  force,  must  be  administered,  the  Principal 
should  do  it,  since  he  does  not  have  to  come  into  such  close  personal 
relations  with  the  pupil  as  does  the  class  teacher. 

In  spite  of  the  well  known  and  often  quoted  proverb  about  sparing 
the  rod  and  spoiling  the  child,  the  writer  of  this  paragraph  is  ready  to 
commit  himself  to  the  position  that  the  exercise  of  brute  force  in 
family  government  is  never  the  best  way  to  reach  the  highest  ultimate 
end.  This  position  is  taken  with  a  full  consciousness  that  a  large 
number  of  parents  will  take  an  opposite  view  and  practical  attitude, 
toward  the  question.  There  are  many  trying  occasions  in  the  family 
circle  in  the  long,  hard  responsible  task  of  bringing  up  a  group  of 
children.  There  are  many  times  when  it  seems  as  though  a  sound 
thrashing  was  the  only  thing  that  would  bring  some  young  reprobate 
to  terms.  But  supposing  at  such  times  the  justly  '^irate  parent"  or 
teacher  should  maintain  a  perfect  self-control,  and,  carefully  reason- 
ing out  the  bearing  of  the  particular  misdemeanor,  at  the  proper  time. 
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after  the  passion  of  the  moment  had  subsided,  should  explain  to  the 
delinquent  what  the  natural  outcome  of  such  misconduct  usually  is, — 
what  kind  of  punishment,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  and  in  the 
long  run,  may  be  expected  as  the  consequence  of  such  wrong  doing; 
and  then  should  proceed  to  punish  him  in  the  way  indicated  by  such 
law !  Would  not  this  be  far  wiser  than  an  arbitrary  punishment  based 
upon  mere  brute  force? 

With  the  almost  infinite  parental  love  and  patience, — which  we 
believe  it  was  the  divine  plan  to  make  the  true  basis  of  family  gov- 
ernment— some  parents  have  been  able  to  get  along  without  the  aid 
of  brute  force,  thus  demonstrating  that  it  can  be  done.  We  know  of 
cases  where  marvelous  results, — against  tremendous  odds  and  contrary 
to  lugubrious  prognostications  of  numerous  neighbors,  relatives  and 
friends  ( ?),  all  of  whom  seemed  nearly  if  not  quite  ready  to  take  a 
hand  in  bringing  up  other  folk's  children, — were  ultimately  achieved 
by  what  may  be  described  as  a  policy  of  "watchful  waiting."  These 
bad,  unruly  children  grew  up  into  self -controlled,  useful,  efficient  men 
and  women  largely  because  of  the  patience  and  self-control  and  pre- 
dominating love  of  their  parents.  In  fact,  we  are  quite  inclined  to 
be  "pacifists''  in  relation  to  school  and  family  government.  If  we 
favor  "preparedness"  at  all,  we  would  confine  it  to  an  administrator, 
such  as  a  school  principal  or  superintendent  who  is  in  a  less  inti- 
mate relationship  to  the  individual  child  than  teacher  or  parent.  We 
believe  that  even  his  "preparedness"  should  be  chiefly  hidden  away 
in  some  obscure  cupboard  or  under  his  desk  cover  and  never  become 
much  in  evidence  in  the  popular  consciousness  of  the  school.  The 
home,  the  school  and  the  nation  where  love  and  peace  reign  are  the 
best  governed  home  and  school  and  nation.  Or,  to  turn  it  around, 
in  the  best  governed  home  and  school  and  nation  love  and  peace  are 
the  controlling  influences,  not  the  rod  and  armaments  and  war. 


We  would  like  to  speak  a  word  in  appreciation  of  the  educational 
book  publishing  houses.  We  believe  that  school  books  are  the  neces- 
sary tools  of  educational  workmen  and  whoever  has  worked  with  tools 
knows  how  important  it  is  that  they  should  be  of  the  best  quality,  and 
adapted  to  the  work  in  hand.  The  heads  of  the  school  book  publishing 
houses  are  men  of  ability,  honor,  good  taste  and  energy.  They  are 
in  the  work  not  simply  for  what  they  can  get  out  of  it,  but  for  what 
they  can  put  into  it.  It  becomes  a  passion  with  them  to  produce  the 
best,  the  most  fitting  result.  They  are  discoverers,  inventors,  artists. 
They  would  far  rather  make  a  good  article  than  a  good  sale.  They 
are  more  humiliated  by  a  poor  job  than  by  a  poor  business  year.  They 
are  the  friends  and  benefactors,  not  the  enemies  of  the  public  and  of 
the  school  department.  They  should  be  welcomed  at  educational  con- 
ventions,— not  given  the  cold  shoulder.  Legislation  should  favor, 
not  hector  their  business. 
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We  remember  a  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  in  a  large  western  city 
several  3'ears  ago  where  the  "book-men"  were  given  a  splendid  space, — 
in  the  building  where  all  the  meetings  were  held, — to  exhibit  their 
product.  The  visiting  superintendents  and  teachers  could  conveniently 
examine  and  study  all  the  latest  publications  and  devices  for  helping 
them  to  do  their  work  effectively  and  with  economy  of  effort  and  time. 
The  school  appliances  and  accessories  were  there  too.  And  many  ex- 
pressions were  heard  on  all  sides,  about  the  profit  and  pleasure  de- 
rived by  the  visiting  teachers  from  this  feature  of  the  gathering. 

We  remember  a  later  meeting  in  an  eastern  city,  where  the  con- 
servative "powers  that  be"  ruled  out  altogether  this  feature  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  meeting,  branding  it  as  "Commercialism"  and  putting  it 
under  a  ban.  Some  county  teachers  meetings  in  a  given  state  favor 
and  some  "tabu"  exhibits.  Some  states  make  it  by  law  a  crime  to 
offer  for  sale  any  school  books  unless  the  publishers  thereof  have  filed 
with  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  a  complete  list  of  their 
publications,  with  detailed  statement  of  regular  list  prices,  whole- 
sale prices,  exchange  prices,  and  unless  they  have  also  furnished  a 
bond  in  several  thousand  dollars  not  to  sell  in  any  other  state,  or  under 
any  other  conditions  the  same  books  at  a  lower  price. 

Such  sentiments  and  such  requirements  may  seem  to  have  been 
rendered  necessary  by  the  acts  of  some  individual  book  agents.  There 
is  now  and  then  "a  black  sheep"  in  any  business  flock,  and  even 
among  the  '^powers  that  be"  in  legislatures  and  educational  associations. 
But  the  school  book  publishers  average  well  with  the  best  and  highest — 
in  point  of  honor,  dignity  and  usefulness.  They  should  be  given  a 
place  in  the  councils  and  counsels  of  the  mighty.  We  cannot  get 
along  without  them. 


The  University  of  Chicago,  which  is  about  to  celebrate  its  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary,  really  began  its  career  in  1891  when  the  faculty  was 
organized,  rather  than  in  1892  when,  on  October  1,  it  opened  its  doors 
to  students.  The  University  authorities  have  already  taken  preliminary 
steps  for  a  proper  celebration  of  this  quarter-centennial.  A  committee 
of  arrangements  consisting  of  thirty-five  members  has  been  appointed, 
including  representatives  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  of  the  Faculties, 
of  the  Alumni,  and  of  students  in  residence.  Numerous  sub-commit- 
tees are  engaged  upon  the  details  of  the  celebration,  which  will  take 
place  June  9-13,  1916. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  quarter-centennial  celebration  will  be 
the  dedication  of  Ida  Noyes  Hall,  the  $500,000  clubhouse  and  gymna- 
sium for  women. 


Meyer  Bloomfield  of  the  Vocation  Bureau,  Boston,  has  just  sent 
to  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  a  strong  endorsement  of  the 
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Keating-Owen  federal  child  labor  bill  before  Congress.  ^'The  federal 
bill  is  the  first  intelligent  attempt  in  our  country  at  the  right  sort  of 
conscription/'  says  Mr.  Bloomfield,  "educational  conscription,  which 
looks  forward  to  enlisting  all  future  citizens  in  activities  that  make 
for  health,  intelligence,  civic  loyalty,  and  increasing  industrial  effi- 
ciency. The  whole  scheme  of  preparedness  is  hollow  except  as  we 
see  it  in  terms  of  the  growing  child  and  its  future,  to  protect  which 
all  preparation  is  presumably  directed.  It  is  elementary  self-preserva- 
tion to  free  children  from  sapping  toil  and  give  them  the  daylight 
hours  for  growth  and  fitness.^'  » 


The  increase  in  the  use  of  traveling  libraries  by  the  rural  schools 
in  New  York  State  during  the  past  five  years  has  been  almost  phe- 
nomenal and  the  requests  from  this  source  have  now  become  so  nu- 
merous that  it  has  been  impossible  to  meet  the  demand.  Last  year 
732  libraries  were  sent  to  district  schools,  nearly  eight  times  as  many 
as  were  sent  only  four  years  ago.  The  increase  from  year  to  year  is 
shown  by  the  following  table : 

IN'o.  of  Libraries     No.  of  Volumes 

1911-12    93  3822 

1912-13    289  10210 

1913-14    548  17709 

1914-15 732  22427 

No  cheaper  way  is  known  to  the  State  Library  for  getting  good 
books  to  rural  schools. 


1916  is  Baby  Year.  The  facts  about  American  babies,  the  needs  of 
American  babies,  and  America's  responsibility  to  her  babies  will  this 
year  be  known  as  never  before,  because  the  first  week  in  March  will 
be  Baby  Week  throughout  the  country. 

More  than  400  communities  representing  every  State  in  the  Union 
are  already  laying  their  plans  for  Baby  Week,  according  to  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  in  order  that  during 
those  seven  days  the  needs  of  the  babies  may  be  so  presented  that  all 
the  parents  in  those  communities  will  learn  a  little  better  how  to  care 
for  their  babies,  and  all  the  citizens  will  realize  that  they  have  a 
special  obligation  to  safeguard  the  conditions  surrounding  babies.  And 
is  is  confidently  believed  by  those  who  are  interested  in  this  nation- 
wide Baby  Week  that  the  remainder  of  the  year  will  be  marked  by  a 
strengthening  of  all  community  activities  for  saving  babies'  lives 
and  giving  them  a  better  chance  to  grow  to  a  healthy  maturity. 


We  have  received  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Hon.  P.  P.  Claxton,  for  1915.    It  is  full  of  interesting  and 
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suggestive  features.  They  should  be  noted  with  something  of  the  op- 
timism of  the  Commissioner,  by  every  teacher  and  superintendent. 
In  general,  the  report  finds  there  has  been  a  real  increase  during  the 
year  in  progress  toward  that  equality  of  educational  opportunity 
which  is  essential  in  a  democracy.  This  is  indicated,  declares  Com- 
missioner Claxton,  in  his  introduction  to  the  Keport,  in  "greater  in- 
terest in  the  health  and  care  of  young  children  and  in  a  better  type  of 
home  education;  in  the  revival  of  interest  in  the  kindergarten  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  public  school  system ;  in  increased  oippropriations 
for  longer  terms  and  better  salaries  for  teachers,  particularly  in  rural 
communities  where  school  terms  have  been  short  and  salaries  of 
teachers  have  been  small;  in  the  enactment  of  school  attendance  laws 
in  some  of  the  States  which  have  not  until  now  had  such  laws ;  in  the 
adoption  of  the  larger  unit  of  administration  of  rural  schools  in  sev- 
eral States;  in  the  raising  of  standards  of  required  preparation  for 
teachers  in  some  States  and  in  the  extension  of  the  means  of  preparing 
teachers  in  normal  schools,  in  departments  of  education  in  colleges,  and 
especially  in  teacher- training  classes  in  high  schools;  in  the  increased 
attendance  in  high  schools ;  and  in  the  diiferentiation  of  work  and  the 
adjustment  of  courses  of  study  in  schools  of  all  grades  to  meet  the 
needs  of  children  of  varying  ability  and  the  vocational  life  of  the 
communities." 


Continuing  the  reproduction  of  Dr.  Franklin  B.  Dyer^s  helpful 
"Questions  on  Teaching'^,  (see  Education"  for  December  and  Janu- 
ary) we  present  here  fifteen  of  his  thirty  questions  on  Teaching  the 
Lesson. 

3.    Teaching  the  Lesson. 

1.  Do  I  distinguish  the  following  types  of  lesson  and  employ  each 
at  the  proper  time, — a  drill  lesson,  a  thinking  lesson,  a  lesson  for  ap- 
preciation (of  literature  or  art),  and  a  lesson  to  teach  children  how 
to  study? 

2.  What  method  of  teaching  do  I  use  most  often: — a.  The  con- 
versational, in  which  the  pupils  both  answer  and  ask  questions?  b. 
The  quiz,  in  which  the  pupils  only  answer  the  questions  which  I 
ask  them  ?  c.  The  lecture,  in  which  the  pupils  merely  receive  what  is 
given  them  ? 

3.  Do  I  choose  my  method  of  teaching  in  view  of  the  character  of 
the  lesson  to  be  taught  ? 

4.  What  part  of  the  recitation  time  do  I  take  up — a.  By  asking 
thought-provoking  questions  and  trying  to  get  the  pupils  to  talk  freely 
about  the  subject  which  they  are  learning  to  handle?  b.  By  merely 
"quizzing  ?"  c.  By  giving  information  ?  d.  By  working  at  the  black- 
board ?    e.  By  using  illustrative  material  ? 
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5.  What  part  of  the  recitation  time  do  the  pupils  take  up — a.  By 
working  out  new  information  through  free  conversation  about  the  sub- 
ject which  they  are  trying  to  learn?  b.  By  repeating  information 
memorized  from  a  book?  c.  By  drill  or  practice  work  to  apply  the 
principles  taught?  d.  By  giving  thoughtful  answers?  e.  By  work- 
ing at  their  seats  or  at  the  blackboard  ? 

6.  To  what  extent  in  each  lesson  do  I  help  the  pupils  to  prepare 
the  next  lesson  — a.  By  a  good  ending  of  recitation  ?  b.  By  a  judicious 
assignment?  c.  By  stating  the  aim?  d.  By  anticipating  their  diffi- 
culties ?    e.  By  suggestions  or  directions  ? 

7.  How  do  I  find  out  that  the  pupils  have  clearly  in  mind  the  aim 
or  purpose  of  each  lesson  ? 

8.  Do  I  take  appropriate  means  to  ascertain  how  much  the  pupils 
know  about  the  subject  of  the  lesson  before  I  attempt  to  teach  them 
the  new  lesson  ? 

9.  To  what  extent  do  I  secure  the  proper  attention  of  pupils  to 
their  work  through  interests  that  are  natural  to  them  ? 

10.  What  means  do  I  take  to  present  the  material  in  the  form  of 
problems  which  stimulate  the  curiosity  of  the  pupils  ? 

11.  Are  my  questions  simple,  direct  and  logical,  or  are  they 
rambling,  ambiguous  and  suggestive  of  the  answer? 

12.  Are  most  of  my  questions  for  the  purpose  of  developing  new 
ideas  or  to  find  out  how  much  of  the  assigned  lesson  the  pupils  have 
learned  ? 

13.  What  means  do  I  adopt  to  insure  a  judicious  distribution  of 
my  questions  among  the  pupils? 

14.  How  many  different  pupils  of  my  class  do  I  give  a  chance  to 
recite  in  each  recitation  ?    In  a  week  ? 

15.  What  pains  do  I  take  to  make  my  questions  such  that  the 
pupils  must  answer  them  with  a  complete  statement  rather  than  with 
one  word? 


Foreign   Notes 

The  second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  has  materially 
lessened  the  distance  between  the  United  States  and  the  sister  re- 
publics of  different  origin.  The  Congress  convened  at  Washington, 
December  28  and  held  daily  sessions  for  two  weeks  interspersed  with 
brilliant  social  festivals. 

The  program  of  the  educational  section  of  the  Congress  was  ex- 
ceptionally strong  and  many  problems  common  to  the  Americas  were 
effectively  treated.  Great  interest  was  shown  in  the  paper  pre- 
sented before  this  section  by  Dr.  Jose  M.  Galvez,  professor  of  English 
in  the  University  of  Chile,  and  Vice-President  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  of  Chile,  Dr.  Galvez  discussed  the  means  of 
promoting  Pan  American  understanding  and  emphasized  in  particu- 
lar two  points.     First,  that  of  language  with  respect  to  which  he  said : 

^'The  first  aspect  of  understanding  between  individuals  and  be- 
tween peoples  is  the  idiomatic  one.  In  every  understanding  language 
is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  it  is  an  indispensable  means  for  reaching 
that  end.  It  is  the  door  through  which  the  foreigner  must  pass  if 
he  would  enter  the  building  of  a  strange  culture.  ***** 

*^The  mutual  understanding  between  the  Anglo-American  and  the 
Iberic-American  peoples  demand  that  in  the  English  speaking  coun- 
tries of  America  the  Spanish  language  should  be  studied  more  widely, 
and  that  in  the  Spanish  and  Portugese  speaking  sections  of  the 
American  continent  the  English  language  should  be  studied  with 
ever-increasing  interest.  If.  this  demand  were  to  be  satisfied  every 
child  of  America  would  have  in  its  hands  an  indispensable  and  power- 
ful instrument  which  it  would  be  able  to  use  to  penetrate  into  all 
the  most  important  manifestations  of  the  spirit  of  our  continent." 

The  second  consideration  was  that  of  science  pursued  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  international  understanding.  On  this  subject  he 
said : 

"Philosophy,  being  the  most  general  of  all  sciences,  the  one  science 
towards  which  the  cultivation  of  all  special  sciences  should  tend,  the 
highest  general  scientific  effort  of  the  Pan  American  Scientific  Con- 
.gresses  should,  according  to  my  way  of  thinking,  consist  in  further- 
ing the  study  of  Pan  American  Philosophy.  ***** 

"Considering  that  religion  is  the  philosophy  of  the  masses  of 
the  people,  that  history  has  never  known  a  great  people  to  exist  with- 
out religion  and  that  Christianity  has  been  and  is  the  ideal  founda- 
tion of  Pan  American  culture ;  it  should  be  recommended 

"First,  that  the  universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  American  Republics  establish  ^Chairs  of  Scientific  Philosophy 
that  shall  be  independent  of  all  professionalism  and  whose  object 
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may  be  to  disseminate  knowledge  of  philosophy  in  general,  and  es- 
pecially as  to  the   development  of  philosophic   ideas  in  America/ 

"Second,  that  these  institutions  establish  also 

"Scientific  chairs  of  the  history  of  religions,  whose  special  object 
shall  be  the  dissemination  of  scientific  knowledge  in  regard  to  the 
development  of  Christianity  on  the  American  continent,  and, 

"To  request  the  help  of  the  governments,  of  the  universities  and 
of  the  normal  schools  to  the  end  that  the  future  professors  and 
teachers  of  American  History  may  acquire  special  knowledge  regard- 
ing the  deep  influence  which  Christianity  has  had  on  the  cultural 
development  of  America/^ 

Dr.  Luis  A.  Baralt,  delegate  from  Cuba,  presented  an  instructive 
paper  on  State  education  as  developed  in  America,  in  which  he  took 
the  ground  that  a  thorough-going  reform  should  be  introduced  in 
all  the  important  parts  of  education,  that  is,  in  ^'the  end,  the  ideal, 
the  spirit,  the  matter  taught,  the  methods  and  the  extent  of  educa- 
tion." With  respect  to  the  matter  of  education  there  is  still  wanting, 
m  his  opinion,  an  understanding  of  the  subjects  which  are  most  con- 
ducive to  the  development  of  the  man  and  the  citizen  in  a  modern 
democracy ;  improvement  in  methods  has  made  great  advance  through 
the  interest  excited  in  the  teaching  of  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  Herbart, 
Eosmini,  Horace  Mann,  and  Thomas  Davidson,  whom  he  classed 
together  as  great  reformers.  He  particularly  emphasized  the  need 
of  a  fitting  program  for  the  development  of  general  culture  and  civic 
instruction  in  schools  for  manual  work  and  technical  training  estab- 
lished in  the  interests  of  the  working  classes. 

Dr.  Ernesto  Nelson  of  Argentina  excited  great  interest  by  a  paper 
in  which  he  took  very  radical  grounds  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  com- 
plete change  of  ideals  and  methods,  especially  in  secondary  schools 
and  higher  institutions.  The  paper  was  the  subject  of  lively  dis- 
cussion and  the  demand  that  it  be  widely  circulated  will  soon  be  met 
by  its  publication  in  the  United  States. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Congress  was  one  recom- 
mending the  establishment  of  a  department  of  education  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Pan  American  Union.  Meanwhile  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  has  been  urged  to  make  his  Bureau  the  medium  for 
^'the  interchange  of  ideas  and  information  among  the  teachers  of 
the  continent,  and  in  general  to  serve  the  educational  interests  of 
America." 

The  section  of  the  Congress  devoted  to  international  law  and 
jurisprudence  discussed  problems  of  vital  importance  to  all  nations. 
Naturally  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  frequently  referred  to  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  section,  but  always  with  reticence  on  the  part 
of  the  Latin  American  delegates  and  with  great  tact  on  the  part  of 
representatives  of  the  United  States.  In  an  address  before  the  open- 
ing session  of  the  entire  Congress  Secretary  Lansing  referred  to 
the  origin  of  this  doctrine  as  follows : 
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"Nearly  a  century  has  passed  since  President  Monroe  proclaimed 
to  the  world  his  famous  doctrine  as  the  national  policy  of  the  TJnited 
States.  It  was  founded  on  the  principle  that  the  safety  of  this  re- 
public would  be  imperiled  by  the  extension  of  sovereign  rights  by  a 
European  power  over  territory  in  this  hemisphere.  Conceived  in  a 
suspicion  of  monarchial  institutions  and  in  a  full  sympathy  with  the 
republican  idea^,  it  was  uttered  at  a  time  when  our  neighbors  to  -the 
south  had  won  their  independence  and  were  gradually  adapting 
themselves  to  the  exercise  of  their  newly  acquired  rights.  To  those 
struggling  nations  the  doctrine  became  a  shield  against  the  great 
European  powers,  which  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  coveted  political 
control  over  the  rich  regions  which  the  new-born  States  had  made 
their  own.  ***** 

"It  meant  much  in  those  early  days,  not  only  to  this  country,  but 
to  those  nations  which  were  commencing  a  new  life  under  the  stand- 
ard of  liberty.  How  much  it  meant  we  can  never  know,  since  for 
four  decades  it  remained  unchallenged.'^ 

Continuing  he  identified  the  doctrine  with  the  Pan  American  spirit 
which  he  defined  as  a  spirit  of  unity,  fraternity,  and  helpfulness. 

"The  Monroe  Doctrine,^'  he  said,  "is  a  national  policy  of  the  United 
States;  Pan  Americanism  is  an  international  policy  of  the  Americas. 
The  motives  are  to  an  extent  different ;  the  ends  sought  are  the  same. 
Both  can  exist  without  impairing  the  force  of  either.  And  both  do 
exist,  and,  I  trust,  will  ever  exist  in  all  their  vigor." 

President  Wilson  in  an  address  that  was  received  with  unqualified 
signs  of  satisfaction  and  approval  on  the  part  of  the  delegates,  defined 
the  significance  of  this  doctrine  as  follows : 

"The  Monroe  doctrine  was  proclaimed  by  the  TJnited  States  on  her 
own  authority.  It  always  has  been  maintained,  and  always  wiU  be 
maintained  upon  her  own  responsibility.  But  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
demanded  merely  that  European  Governments  should  not  attempt  to 
extend  their  political  systems  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  did  not 
disclose  the  use  which  the  United  States  intended  to  make  of  her  power 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  was  a  hand  held  up  in  warning,  but 
there  was  no  promise  in  it  of  what  America  was  going  to  do  with  the 
implied  and  partial  protectorate  which  she  apparently  was  trying  to  set 
up  on  this  side  of  the  water;  and  I  believe  you  will  sustain  me  in  this 
statement  that  it  has  been  fears  and  suspicions  on  this  score  which 
have  hitherto  prevented  the  greater  intimacy  and  confidence  and 
trust  between  the  Americas.  The  States  of  America  have  not  been 
certain  what  the  United  States  would  do  with  her  power.  That 
doubt  must  be  removed.  ***** 

"I  hope  and  I  believe  that  this  can  be  accomplished.  These  con- 
ferences have  enabled  me  to  foresee  how  it  will  be  accomplished.  It 
will  be  accomplished  in  the  first  place  by  the  States  of  America 
uniting  in  guaranteeing  to  each  other  absolutely  political  indepen- 
dence and  territorial  integrity.     In  the  second  place,  and  as  a  neces- 
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sary  corrollary  to  that,  guaranteeing  the  agreement  to  settle  all 
pending  boundary  disputes  as  soon  as  possible  and  by  amicable 
process ;  by  agreeing  that  all  disputes  among  themselves,  should  they 
unhappily  arise,  will  be  handled  by  patient,  impartial  investigation, 
and  settled  by  arbitration;  and  the  agreement  necessary  to  the  peace 
of  the  Americas,  that  no  State  of  either  continent  will  permit  revolu- 
tionary expeditions  against  another  State  to  be  fitted  out  on  its  terri- 
tory, and  that  they  will  prohibit  the  exportation  of  the  munitions  of 
war  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  revolutionists  against  neighboring 
governments/^ 

In  this  connection  importance  attaches  to  the  formal  inaugura- 
tion of  the  American  Institute  of  International  Law  which  took 
place  on  the  29th  of  December,  1915,  at  a  meeting  of  representatives 
of  the  Congress  under  the  honorary  presidency  of  Elihu  Eoot  and  the 
actual  presidency  of  Mr.  James  Brown  Scott.  In  a  subsequent  meet- 
ing the  scope  of  the  work  of  the  Institute  was  outlined  and  included 
among  other  matters  the  study  of  all  problems  relating  to  neutrality. 


AGEICULTUEE  AT  CAMBEIDGE  UNIVEESITY. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Agricultural  Studies,  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, illustrates  the  manner  in  which  the  Government  and  the 
university  combine  to  promote  investigations  and  studies  pertaining 
to  agriculture. 

The  university  receives  annual  grants  from  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  Fisheries  which  for  1914  amounted  to  about  $11,000. 
The  university  receives  grants  from  county  councils  for  the  promotion 
of  this  department  which  increases  the  annual  receipts  by  about 
$3200.  A  Board  of  Agricultural  Studies  includes  representatives 
of  the  contributing  councils,  county  and  borough.  This  board  advises 
as  to  the  instruction  and  supervision  of  the  students  and  the  admin- 
istration of  the  income  of  the  Department.  Provision  for  agricul- 
tural teaching  was  begun  in  the  university  in  1899 ;  the  equipment 
for  practical  work  consists  of  laboratories,  farm  and  live  stock.  In 
1912  the  number  of  students  was  117  but  the  number  has  been  greatly 
decreased  by  the  call  to  arms  and  the  register  for  Michaelmas  term, 
1915,  showed  only  35  students.  The  university  diploma  in  agriculture 
was  obtained  by  7  students  who  had  in  1914-15  passed  successfully  the 
two  parts  into  which  the  examination  is  divided. 

A.  T.  S. 
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STATE  AND  COUNTY  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION.  Vol.  II.  Source 
Book.  By  Ellwood  P.  Cubberley,  Professor  of  Education,  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  University,  and  Edward  C.  Elliott,  Director  of  the  Course  for 
the  Teaching-  of  Teachers,  University  of  Wisconsin.  The  Macmillan 
Company. 

This  is  a  volume  of  729  pages  wherein  the  authors  undertake  to 
make  readily  accessible  to  students  of  educational  administration  some 
of  the  more  important  material  illustrative  of  the  principles  of  proper 
state  and  county  administration.  This  material,  covering  every  phase 
of  educational  intention  and  enactment,  is  most  judicially  edited  and  di- 
gested and  made  available  to  those  interested  in  national,  state,  county 
and  municipal  education.  The  specific  statutes  of  every  state  are  col- 
lected and  collated,  presenting  a  perfect  and  composite  picture  of  the 
purpose  of  democracy  in  founding  free  and  universal  systems  of  public 
education.  The  work  is  a  thesaurus  for  the  legislator  and  administrator 
of  educational  affairs ;  a  most  meritorious  task  most  effectively  and 
thoroughly  performed. 

THE  BATAVIA  SYSTEM  OF  INDIVIDUAL  INSTRUCTION.  By  John 
Kennedy.    Syracuse,  N.  Y.    C.  W.  Bardeen. 

In  1898  Mr.  Kennedy,  then  superintendent  of  the  schools  in  Batavia, 
found  a  grade  room  overflowing.  Instead  of  making  two  classes  he  de- 
cided to  leave  all  the  children  in  that  room  and  appoint  a  new  teacher 
to  do  individual  work  exclusively  in  that  room.  She  was  the  first  in- 
dividual teacher  in  the  history  of  education.  Her  instructions  were  to 
find  the  most  backward  children  in  that  room  and  make  them  the  most 
forward.  This  she  proceeded  to  do,  with  the  result  that  a  large  school- 
room was  leveled  up,  there  was  no  child  dragging,  no  child  retarded. 
This  individual  teacher  was  restrained  by  three  "don'ts" :  1st,  don't  tell 
the  child  anything,  but  see  that  he  knows  it.  2nd,  don't  do  anything  for 
the  child  but  see  that  he  does  it.  3d,  don't  do  any  individual  work  on 
an  unrecited  lesson.  And  that's  all  there  is  to  the  Batavia  method.  But 
it  has  served  to  revolutionize  the  schools  in  Batavia ;  and  its  adoption 
has  been  found  to  be  highly  satisfactory  wherever  it  has  been  tried 
fairly  and  faithfully.  In  Mr.  Kennedy's  book  is  a  comprehensive  account 
of  the  method,  its  effect  on  teachers  and  pupils,  and  a  symposium  by 
educators  on  the  pedagogical  value  of  the  novel  proposition.  Mr.  Bar- 
deen, the  publisher,  has  wTitten  in  the  introduction  to  the  book  a  most 
appreciative  estimate  of  the  method,  adding  gfreatly  to  the  value  of  a 
book  that  should  be  studied  by  all  school  officers  and  teachers. 
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THE  YOUNG  AND  FIELD  LITEEAEY  READERS.  Book  Five.  Book 
Six.  By  Ella  Flagg  Young,  Superintendent  of  the  Chicago  Public  Schools 
and  Walter  Taylor  Field.     Boston.     Ginn  &  Co. 

With  these  two  books  the  series  of  readers  is  completed.  We  have 
made  comment  on  the  earlier  issues  of  the  books  inf  the  series  as  they 
have  appeared.  These  two  books,  designed  for  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades,  are  judicially  edited  with  selections  from  the  best  authors  both 
English  and  American,  each  selection  prefaced  with  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  author's  life  and  an  appreciation  of  his  writings,  so  interestingly 
and  sympathetically  given  that  the  pupil  will  be  induced  to  seek  out 
the  author's  books  and  read  more  of  them.  This  is  the  evident  purpose 
of  the  editors  of  the  series  of  school  readers ;  if  they  have  succeeded,  and 
their  readers  are  the  fairest  endeavor  to  that  end,  they  will  have  done 
a  work  most  commendable  and  most  welcome. 

THE  IDEAL  CATHOLIC  READERS.  Primer.  First  Reader.  Second 
Reader.    By  a  Sister  of  St.  Joseph,  New  York.    The  Macmillan  Company. 

These  are  the  first  three  books  in  a  series  of  readers  designed  for 
use  in  Catholic  schools.  The  author,  a  teacher  of  many  years'  experience, 
brings  to  the  work  of  editing  the  devout  spirit,  the  wise  under- 
standing, and  the  thorough  appreciation  of  what  school  readers  should 
consist  of  to  be  practical,  interesting  and  progressive.  The  little  stories 
are  in  the  main  new  and  of  a  kind  that  will  appeal  to  the  interest  of 
beginners.  Phonics  are  persistently  taught  and  drilled  upon,  the  method 
employed  being  the  one  elaborated  in  the  author's  book  "The  Ideal  Sound 
Exemplifier." 

PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION.  By  Elizabeth  M.  Sewell.  New  York. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    Price,  36  cents,  net. 

This  is  an  abridged  edition  of  Miss  Sewell's  Principles  of  Educa- 
tion, originally  published  in  two  rather  bulky  volumes.  To  this  edition 
the  Dowager  Countess  of  Chichester  furnishes  a  preface.  The  work  suf- 
fers in  no  manner  by  being  curtailed,  rather  it  is  now  within  the  purse 
and  province  of  all  teachers  who  would  refresh  themselves  with  a  re- 
study  of  the  underlying  principles  of  their  profession. 

I 

THE  DAVTS-JULIEN  READERS.  DAYS  WITH  UNCLE  JACK. 
FIFTH  YEAR— PART  TWO.  By  John  W.  Davis.  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Attendance,  Board  of  Education,  New  York  City.  Boston.  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co. 

This  famous  series  of  Readers  has  now  reached  its  tenth  volume, 
there  being  two  rather  large  books  for  each  school  year,  the  volume  in 
hand  being  for  the  fifth  year  and  containing  480  pages,  the  other  book 
for  this  year  containing  440  pages.  The  method  employed  in  these  read- 
ers is  quite  unlike  that  in  any  other  series.  A  person, — in  this  particular 
book   it   is   Uncle    Jack, — ^keeps    things    going    with    his     stirring     in- 
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terest,  fund  of  knowledg-e  and  extensive  reading*.  Every  day  presents 
something  new  to  question  and  read  about,  and  the  selections  are  many, 
varied,  and  interesting.  The  personal  factor  in  the  series  v^dll  unques- 
tionably attract  and  hold  the  interest  of  young  children  and  the  books 
will  have  extensive  and  long-continued  use  in  the  schools. 

NEW  SLOAN  READERS.  FIRST  READER.  By  Katherine  E. 
Sloan.  Formerly  Primary  Supervisor  of  the  Southern  Oregoil  State 
Normal  School.    The  Macmillan  Company. 

In  these  New  Sloan  Readers  the  author  plans  to  give,  in  three 
books,  a  basal  series  of  readers  that  will  attract  and  interest  the  child 
through  content  and  illustrations  and  in  the  most  direct  way  and  in 
the  shortest  time  will  give  to  the  child  the  independent  power  to^  read. 
A  complete  course  in  phonics  is  provided  and  emploj^ed  in  such  a  man- 
ner and  so  persistently  that  the  child  is  bound  to  acquire  power  to  ri*c- 
ognize  and  pronounce  words  readily  and  surely.  The  lessons  are  thor- 
oughly interesting,  the  little  stories  being  exactly  suited  to  little  readers. 
The  illustrations  are  many,  unusual,  and  inviting. 

ROBBINS'S  N"EW  PLANE  GEOMETRY.  By  Edward  Rutledge  Rob- 
bins,  Formerly  of  Lawrenceville  School.  New  York.  American  Book 
Company. 

In  this  reconstruction  of  the  author's  Plane  Geometry  he  has  made 
use  of  suggestions  from  teachers  who  have  used  the  first  book,  and 
many  of  the  recommendations  of  the  National  Committee  of  Fifteen; 
nevertheless  all  of  the  characteristics  that  met  with  widespread  favot* 
in  the  old  book  are  retained  in  the  new  one.  Among  the  features  that 
have  made  the  book  strong  may  be  noticed  the  following:  It  is  written 
for  the  pupil ;  every  effort  is  made  to  stimulate  the  mental  activity  of  the 
pupil;  theorems  and  their  demonstrations  are  introduced  as  early  in  the 
study  as  possible ;  the  simple  fundamental  truths  are  explained  instead  of 
being  formally  demonstrated ;  the  original  exercises  are  distinguished 
by  their  abundance,  practicality,  gTadation,  classification  and  inde- 
pendence ;  emphasis  given  to  the  discussion  of  original  constructions. 
This  New  Geometry  makes  a  fine,  strong  working  text  that  will"  find 
warm  favor  with  pupils  as  well  as  with  teachers. 

FUNDAMENTALS  IN  METHODS.  In  Elementary  Schools.  By  Jos- 
eph Kennedy,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  the  University  of  North 
Dakota.     New  York.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price,  $1.25. 

Books  of  a  similar  nature  by  Landon,  Fitch,  McMurry,  Bagley,  Swett, 
Perry,  and  others  have  been  more  or  less  long  on  the  pedagogical  shelves 
of  teachers,  much  used,  much  valued.  Most  of  them  have  served  their 
day  and  have  passed  on  by  reason  of  changes  in  methods  and  curricula. 
This  latest  book  by  Dr.  Kennedy  brings  the  very  freshest  word  to  teach- 
ers, both  rural  and  urban,  and  in  a  manner  and  power  at  once  delight- 
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ful,  inviting  and  impelling.  The  author  discusses  many  of  the  chief 
points  or  turns  of  procedure  and  of  methods,  "in  the  large."  The  direct- 
ive aim  of  the  book  is  to  arouse  and  awaken  teachers  from  a  kind  of 
habitual  lethargy ;  and  to  cause  teachers  to  set  up  for  themselves  stand- 
ards,of  teaching  and  a  true  perspective  of  values.  A  partial  list  of  the 
chapter  headings  will  disclose  somewhat  the  contents  of  the  book:  the 
Eecitation  Period;  Keading;  Fimdamental  Principles;  Criticism  of 
Methods ;  the  Beginnings ;  Sample  Lessons  in  Keading ;  Spelling ;  Writ- 
ing; Language  Work;  Arithmetic,  elementary,  advanced;  Geography; 
History ;  Hygiene ;  Morals ;  and  such  special  subjects  as.  Music,  Drawing 
and  Art,  Nature  Study,  Agriculture,  Domestic  Science,  Manual  Training, 
etc.  Dr.  Kennedy  knows  his  subject,  he  goes  right  to  the  heart  of  it, 
and  he  has  something  worth  while  to  say.  Altogether,  it  is  one  of  the 
best  books  on  methods  for  teachers  to  use  that  has  been  published;  its 
wide  and  sympathetic  use  will  wake  up  teachers  and  make  better  schools. 

DRAMATIC  READER  SERIES.  Rand,  McNally  &  Company. 

Storyland  in  Play,  by  Ada  M.  Skinner,  Teacher  of  First  Grade,  St. 
Agatha's  School,  New  York  City.  Pictures  by  Mary  L.  Spoor.  Cloth,  143 
pages.    Price  45  cents. 

Stories  to  Act,  by  Frances  Wiqkes,  Teacher  of  Second  Grade,  St. 
Ag-atha's  School,  New  York  City.  Colored  pictures  by  Maud  Hunt  Squire. 
Pictorial  cover  by  Hapgood.     Cloth,  142  pages.     Price  45  cents. 

Story  Hour  Plays  for  the  third  and  fourth  grades,  by  Frances  S. 
Mintz.  Illustrations  in  color  by  Clara  Powers  Wilson.  Pictorial  cover 
by  Hapgood.     Cloth,  134  pages.     Price  45  cents. 

To  the  little  child,  imitation  and  expression  are  as  natural  as  they 
are  delightful.  In  early  illustration,  the  little  girl,  playing  lady,  minces 
about  in  her  mother's  long  skirt  with  a  little  parasol  over  her  head,  act- 
ing out  the  manners  of  her  elders.  The  books  above  named  are  dramatic 
readers,  and  the  first  book  of  the  series  is  "Storyland  in  Play"  by  Ada 
M.  Skinner.  No  teacher  could  want  a  better  stimulus  to  expression  than 
this  little  text. 

The  little  plays,  with  enough  of  suggestion  to  stimulate  the  child 
actor,  are  interspersed  with  short  stories  to  be  dramatized  by  the  reader. 
Thus  does  the  child  learn,  as  he  goes,  to  eliminate  non-essentials,  and  to 
express  his  thought  with  brevity,  force,  and  naturalness.  Among  the  sub- 
.jects  for  the  exercise  of  his  dramatic  energies  are  "Four  Little  Pigs," 
"Little  Miss  Muffet,"  "The  Goats  and  the  Turnip  Field,"  "The  Little  Girl 
Who  Wouldn't  Work,"  "Wee  Willie  Winkie,"  and  "Lost— A  Little  Shoe." 

"Stories  to  Act"  marks  the  farthest  advance  in  dramatic  readers  as 
regards  teaching  value.  In  this  little  book  opportunity  is  offered  for 
original  dramatization,  an  exercise  of  the  greatest  value  for  the  develop- 
ment of  spontaneity,  enrichment  of  vocabulary,  and  creative  self-ex- 
pression. 

In  Story  Hour  Plays,  Frances  Sankstone  Mintz  has  chosen  thirty- 
four  delightful  fables  particularly  well  adapted  to  dramatic  reading  by 
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small  children ;  ancient  tales  of  the  Punjab,  fables  from  India,  Malay 
apologues,  animal  tales  transmitted  to  us  by  the  Russian,  the  German, 
the  English. 

Lending  themselves  naturally  to  dramatization,  these  stories  give 
full  play  to  the  child's  instinct  of  impersonation.  Two  other  books  by  the 
same  publishers,  in  connection  with  the  alDove  make  an  unsurpassed 
series  of  readers  for  the  public  schools  and  the  home.    They  are : 

"Sunbonnets  and  Overalls,"  by  Eulalie  Osgood  Grover,  a  dramatic 
reader  and  an  operetta.    Price  40  cents. 

"Fairy  Plays  for  Children,  by  Mabel  E.  Goodlander.  Cloth.  Cover 
design  in  colors  by  Hapgood.     Price  45  cents. 

EFFECTIVE  PUBLIC  SPEAKING.  Frederick  B.  Eobinson,  A.M., 
Ph.D.,  Professor,  Department  of  Public  Speaking,  The  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York.     La  Salle  Extension  University. 

A  most  valuable  compendium  for  public  speakers  and  those  who  are 
learning  to  speak  in  public.  The  chapters  treat  of  the  organization  of 
ideas,  delivery,  details  of  composition,  practical  problems  of  delivery,  di- 
rections for  special  occasions.  Test  questions  make  the  volume  prac- 
ticable for  class  use. 

QUESTIONS  ON  READINGS  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  A  stu- 
dent's manual.  By  Maurice  Garland  Fulton,  Professor  of  English,  David- 
son College,  Raymond  George  Dressier,  Lecturer,  Department  of  Exten- 
sion, University  of  Texas,  Glenn  Hawthorne  Mullin,  Instructor  in  Eng- 
lish, A.  and  M.  College  of  Texas.     The  Century  Co. 

As  a  means  of  focusing  the  attention  and  stimulating  thought  in 
reading,  nothing  is  so  great  an  aid  to  young  persons  as  suggestive  ques- 
tions. While  this  book  is  primarily  intended  for  students,  it  will  prove 
useful  to  the  general  reader  who  wishes  to  review. 

THE  NATURE  NOTEBOOK  SERIES.  Edited  by  Anna  Botsford  Corn- 
stock.  THE  PLANT  NOTEBOOK  by  Anna  Botsford  Comstock.  THE 
BIRD  NOTEBOOKS  NOS.  I  and  II  by  the  same  author;  and  THE  FISH 
NOTEBOOK,  by  George  C.  Embody.  The  Comstock  Publishing  Company. 
30  cents  each. 

Very  attractive,  well  arranged,  fully  illustrated.  Most  convenient 
for  the  pocket  of  the  naturalist  or  amateur  observer  as  he  traverses  the 
fields  and  woods  to  study  his  favorite  subject. 

ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY.  By  Harmon  B.  Niver,  A.M.,  Author  of 
"A  School  History  of  England,"  "Geography  by  Grades"  and  Other  School 
Texts.    Hinds,  Noble  &  Eldredge. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  of  recent  neW  geographies.  The  subject  has 
often  been  uninteresting  as  presented  in  the  schools,  but  it  has  become 
the  conviction  of  careful  students  of  the  curriculum  that  it  is  one  of  the 
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most  important  branches,  one  of  the  most  practical, — and  that  it  can  be 
made  one  of  the  most  interesting  to  the  child  himself.  Such  text  books 
as  this  one  will  do  much  to  achieve  this  end.  Suggestions  are  given  to 
the  teacher  as  to  the  science  itself,  its  aims  and  objects,  the  selection  of 
subject-matter,  methods  of  instruction,  etc.  Excellent  directions  to  the 
pupil  as  to  "How  to  Study"  are  also  included.  The  illustrations  are  such 
as  will  interest  the  child  and  stimulate  his  imagination  and  his  powers 
of  observation.  This  book  will  be  a  continual  delight  to  both  teachers 
and  pupils.    It  marks  a  distinct  advance  in  texts  upon  this  subject. 

PRACTICAL  EXERCISES  IN  GEOGRAPHY.  Book  One,  Our  Own 
Country  and  Her  Possessions,  William  J.  Sutherland,  M.A.,  President 
State  Normal  School,  Platteville,  Wisconsin  (Author  of  "The  Teaching  of 
Geography")  and  Chester  M.  Sanford,  A.B.,  State  Normal  University, 
Normal,  Illinois.     Silver,  Burdett  and  Company. 

These  are  valuable  exercises  for  the  upper  elementary  grades.  They 
will  aid  the  teacher  in  organizing  the  materials  of  the  lesson  and  in 
logically  developing  the  topics.  Valuable  hints  are  given  with  the  aim 
to  help  the  pupils  in  learning  how  to  study.  Book  Two  of  the  same  series 
covers  South  America  and  Eurasia. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  GEOGRAPHY.  By  B.  C.  Wallis.  Cambridge :  at 
the  University  Press.     Price  3  shillings,  6  pence. 

This  is  a  handbook  for  teachers.  It  presents  much  valuable  infor- 
mation in  reference  to  old  and  new  methods  of  making  geography  teach- 
ing efficient.  It  is  optimistic,  inspirational  and  practical.  Every  teacher 
of  this  interesting  branch  of  the  curriculum  should  carefully  read  and 
ponder  every  one  of  its  twenty-two  chapters. 

THE  APPLE-TREE  SPRITE.  By  Margaret  Warner  Morley,  Author 
of  "A"  Song  of  Life",  "Will  O'  The  Wasps",  "The  Bee  People",  etc.  Illus- 
trated.   A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.    Price  $1.10  net. 

A  delightful  little  book  for  supplementary  reading.  It  interestingly 
reveals  many  a  secret  about  the  common-place  apple  tree  and  its  fruit. 
Boys  and  girls  all  love  apples  and  apple  trees,  and  they  will  thoroughly 
enjoy  the  new  sense  of  insight  that  this  book  will  develop  within  them 
by  means  of  which  they  will  come  to  appreciate  many  other  things  in 
nature's  luxuriant  garden.     The  book  is  educative  in  a  true  sense. 

Periodical  Notes. 

"Labor  and  Capital — Partners",  is  the  title  of  a  suggestive  article  in  The 
Atlantic  Monthly  for  January,  by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  "Social  Aspects  of 
Drink",  by  John  Koren  and  "Further  Notes  on  the  Intelligence  of  Women",  by 
W,  L.  George,  are  also  notable  subjects  in  this  issue.  Mark  Twain  at  Nineteen 
is  interestingly  sketched  by  Albert  Bigelow  Paine  in  the  January  St.  Nicholas. 
The  Writer  for  the  same  month  tells  How  to  Make  Money,  Writing  for  the 
Movies.  Arthur  Fosdick  being  the  contributor.  "The  Open  Forum  Movement",  by 
Rev.  Percy  Stlckney  Grant,  and  "Suffrage  and  Prohibition",  by  L.  Ames  Brown 
are  trenchantly  treated  In  The  North  American  Review.  The  Countryside 
Magazine  maintains  its  high  standard.  In  the  .January  number  "Making  of  Men 
The  Aim  of  the  Public  School"  is  an  article  all  should  read.  It  is  by  Thomas 
J.  Davis. 
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What  the   Grammar   School  Has  a  Right  to 
Expect  of  the  Higher  Schools 

By  Chables  C.  Peters,  Royeksfoed,  Pa. 

f """"'"" """^fVERYEODY  has  heard  the  fable  of  the  ring  of  ' 

I  w^  I  fighting  cattle.  These  too  combative  quadrupeds, 
I  r^  I  as  the  story  runs,  happened  to  be  arranged  in  a 
§  I    closed   circle  when,   by  some   accident,   a  careless 

l]iiiiimiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiic$  member  of  the  herd  kicked  the  one  behind  her.  This 
I  I   one,  incensed,  gave  vent  to  her  blind  rage  by  kick- 

I  I  ing  the  next,  and  this  one  the  next,  and  so  forth, 

*'"'""""'°""""""'*  until  all  the  way  around  the  ring  the  animals  were 
kicking  and  fighting  each  other  without  any  one  of  them  knowing 
what  the  whole  turmoil  was  really  about.  N'ow  into  some  such 
habit  as  this  teachers,  as  a  class,  have  fallen.  To  be  sure  we  are  not 
arranged  in  a  closed  circle,  for  those  who  stand  at  the  end  of  the 
line  have  not  boldness  to  pass  back  the  pedal  stimulus  to 
those  at  the  head  who  started  it,  but  each  does  kick  the  one  behind. 
The  college  places  the  blame  for  her  failure,  in  so  far  as  she  admits 
that  failure,  upon  the  high  school ;  the  high  school  lays  it  to  the 
grammar  school ;  the  gTammar  school  to  the  grades  beneath.  The 
first  grade  teacher  attributes  it  to  the  parents  at  home,  while  these 
excuse  themselves  by  charging  their  failure  to  the  machinations  of 
of  the  Devil  working  in  the  child.  Fortunately  this  obliging  gen- 
tleman is  more  than  willing  to  assume  final  responsibility  and 
magnanimously  refrains  from  passing  the  censure  farther.  For, 
as  it  is  his  business  to  brew  trouble,  he  is  rather  delighted  than 
chagrined  at  any  mischief  that  is  laid  at  his  door.  And  so  the  whole 
affair  makes  a  very  convenient  arrangement,  as  everybody  gets 
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that  grim  pleasure  which  comes  from  justifying  oneself  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another,  and,  as  for  the  devil — even  he  has  his  vanity 
agreeably  tickled.  But  unfortunately,  convenient  as  the  arrange- 
ment is,  it  does  not  get  us  very  far  pedagogically.  We  must  do  some- 
thing more  practical  than  complain  if  we  are  ever  to  solve  our  edu- 
cational problems.  The  lower  grades  must  do  their  work  in  a  way 
that  leads  up  naturally  to  those  above;  and — a  point  more  fre- 
quently overlooked — the  upper  grades  must  do  theirs  in  a  way 
that  economically  articulates  with  the  grades  beneath.  There  must 
be  mutual  understanding  and  co-operation  instead  of  mutual  hos- 
tility and  distrust. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  deal  with  only  a  single  phase 
of  that  relation,  and  with  that  at  only  one  span  in  our  school  sys- 
tem. We  very  frequently  hear  of  what  the  high  school  may  expect 
from  the  grades  beneath,  and  especially  of  the  grammar  school, 
and  where,  consequently,  it  may  begin  its  work.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  paper  to  turn  that  test  about  and  inquire  rather  what  the 
grammar  school  has  a  right  to  expect  of  the  schools  above,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  high  school. 

Out  of  the  several  that  might  be  chosen  only  two  theses  will  be 
developed  in  this  paper.  (1)  Instead  of  the  critical  attitude  that 
is  now  so  common,  high  school  men  may  be  expected  to  take  a  sym- 
pathetic attitude  toward  the  grammar  school  and  to  cultivate  at 
least  some  decent  appreciation  of  the  tremendous  problems  of 
those  grades;  and  (2)  That  the  high  schools  may  be  expected  to 
take  specific  account  of  the  work  of  the  grammar  schools  and  build 
their  work  definitely  upon  this. 

(1)  N'o where  else  has  the  misunderstanding  between  successive 
grades  been  so  complete  as  between  the  eighth  and  the  ninth.  In 
the  training  schools  from  which  they  are  drawn,  in  the  nature  of 
their  professional  preparation,  and  in  their  whole  outlook  upon 
educational  work,  the  teachers  of  the  eighth  grade  and  of  the  ninth 
are  widely  separated.  In  the  current  practice  the  grammar  school 
has  its  affinity  with  the  grades  below  while  the  high  school  has  its 
fraternity  with  the  schools  above.  In  America,  as  in  most  other 
countries,  there  have  historically  run  parallel  two  systems  of  schools 
with  little  articulation  between  them,  and  the  chasm  which  has 
separated  the  one  from  the  other  occurs  in  America  right  here  be- 
tween the  eighth  and  the  ninth  grades.    That  chasm  is  fortunately 
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not  so  great  now  as  it  once  was,  but  it  is  still  too  wide  to  permit  a 
healthy  interaction  and  co-operation  between  these  grades. 

And  so,  because  high  school  teachers  do  not  understand  the 
grammar  schools,  they  are  unanimously  and  harshly  criticising 
these  schools  for  inefficiency.  They  claim  that  their  freshmen 
come  to  them  unprepared.  They  contend  that  the  pupils  do  not 
know  how  to  study,  that  they  do  not  know  the  facts  which  the 
grammar  school  is  supposed  to  teach,  and  that,  consequently,  they 
are  unprepared  to  do  the  kind  of  work  first  year  high  school  pupils 
should  be  able  to  do,  and  that  by  their  conduct  they  show  that  the 
discipline  of  the  grammar  school  was  an  utter  failure. 

E'ow  it  certainly  is  true  that  the  problem  of  the  high  school 
freshman  is  no  small  problem.  He  is  really  raw  material  of  a  very 
recalcitrant  sort  that  needs  to  be  made  over  completely  before  he 
becomes  a  normal  high  school  pupil.  And  there  is  to  the  soul  of 
The  high  school  teacher  no  more  trying  problem  than  this  one  of 
inaking  over  the  under-classman. 

Where,  then,  the  high  school  teacher  errs  is  not  in  an  overesti- 
mation  of  the  helplessness  of  his  beginners.  They  are  helpless. 
The  secondary  school  man  should  certainly  not  be  less  agitated  by 
the  problem.  What  we  need  is  that  the  problem  of  the  high  school 
freshman  should  be  taken  not  less  but  much  more  seriously.  But 
the  high  school  teacher  does  err  in  placing  the  blame  for  this  situa- 
tion upon  the  teacher  of  the  grades  below.  The  fault  does  not  lie 
with  the  grammar  school  as  such.  The  difficulty  is  inherent  in 
the  very  nature  of  the  case  and  nothing  that  the  grammar  school 
could  do  could  ever  completely  remove  it. 

If,  then,  the  mischief  does  not  lie  with  the  grammar  school, 
where  does  it  lie  and  what  must  we  do  to  heal  this  unfortunate 
gap  ?  The  answer  to  this  is  long  and  must  be  made  indirectly. 
Grant  indulgence,  then,  while  in  a  necessarily  circuitous  and  cum- 
bersome way,  we  make  as  hasty  a  survey  as  we  can  of  the  real 
source  of  the  problem. 

One  of  the  greatest  pedagogical  achievements  of  the  last  few 
years  is  a  scientifically  grounded  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the 
youth  is  not  merely  a  larger  boy.  This  fact  was  first  investigated 
in  the  field  of  religious  Psychology,  but  it  is  just  as  significant  in 
general  educational  development  as  it  is  in  religious  growth.  The 
grammar  school  is  not  merely  a  continuation  of  the  grades.    If  it 
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were  its  tasks  would  be  simple.  It  has  new  and  complex  difficul- 
ties to  face  such  as  have  no  other  grades  in  our  whole  system.  The 
scholastic  problem  of  teaching  a  somewhat  more  advanced  grade 
would  be  easily  solved  by  a  little  extra  preparation,  and  the  control 
of  the  big  boy  would  require  merely  a  little  more  personal  strength 
and  a  little  more  cleverness  in  getting  onto  his  sly  pranks  than  the 
control  of  the  little  boy.  But  that  is  not  the  task.  The  grammar 
boy  is  not  a  big  boy  but  a  new  creature.  The  pedagogical  prob- 
lems to  be  met  are  not  the  old  ones  just  a  little  more  complicated. 
They  are  new  ones  qualitatively  different  from  those  of  the  grades 
beneath. 

]N^or  is  this  difference  merely  one  found  in  statistical  averages. 
It  is  very  deeply  seated.  Within  the  grammar  school  period  comes 
the  greatest  chasm  of  one's  whole  life — a  chasm  which  separates 
childhood  from  adulthood — the  ripening  of  the  sex  life.  Puberty  is 
the  gateway  between  boyhood  and  manhood,  between  girlhood  and 
womanhood.  And  on  the  two  sides  of  this  gateway  are  radically 
different  creatures.  The  years  from  twelve  to  fourteen  constitute 
a  transition  stage  and  they  have  about  them  all  the  critically,  even 
tragically,  delicate  yet  important  elements  which  characterize  all 
deeply  significant  transitions.  We  are  only  beginning  to  realize 
of  how  fundamental  importance  is  the  ripening  of  this  parental 
instinct.  It  is  now,  however,  well  established  that  back  to  it  goes, 
directly  or  indirectly,  all  that  is  highest  and  most  human  in  man's 
life.  The  tenderness  of  the  lover,  the  courage -of  the  warrior,  the 
honor  of  the  gentleman,  the  inspiration  of  the  poet,  the  idealism  of 
the  prophet — all  grow,  unconsciously  to  be  sure  but  funda- 
mentally— out  of  the  sex  life  which  is  here  maturing.  Every  ele- 
ment of  genuine  unselfishness,  and  of  ambition,  and  of  suscepti- 
bility to  ideals  is  grounded  here.  When  sex  matures  the  reason 
awakens  and  the  individual  is  born. 

And  the  world  into  which  this  individual  is  born  is  a  new  world 
with  a  new  content  and  a  new  glamor.  Impulses  stir  him  to  which 
before  he  was  impervious,  by  which  is  meant  not  by  any  means 
conscious  sex  impulses  alone  for  these  are  by  far  the  least  important 
and,  as  conscious  impulses,  usually  quite  absent.  "New  emotions 
surge  through  his  nature.  A  new  sense  of  dignity,  which  revolts 
against  the  methods  that  a  year  before  were  entirely  appropriate, 
possesses  him.    And  above  all  a  vague  restlessness  permeates  and 
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devours  his  being — a  restlessness  so  great  that  it  is  said,  by  stu- 
dents who  have  carefully  investigated  the  matter,  that  few  children 
pass  through  this  period  without  serious  thoughts  of  suicide.  These 
years  are  years  of  intensity,  of  turmoil,  and  yet  of  a  turmoil  that 
we  adults  seldom  suspect,  for  the  pubescent  is  not  given. to  laying 
bare  his  heart.  Indeed  an  almost  morbid  reserve  characterizes 
him  and  we  are  left  to  awkwardly  piece  together  the  few  flashes — 
often  seemingly  in  strange  contradiction — into  some  consistent 
notion  of  what  is  going  on  within.  Whatever  he  is,  he  is  intensely — 
intensely  religious  or  intensely  impious,  intensely  a  friend  or  in- 
tensely an  enemy,  intensely  social  or  intensely  anti-social,  in- 
tensely moral  or  intensely  immoral,  though  always,  of  course,  in 
certain  specific  ways. 

But  the  pedagogical  problem  does  not  grow  primarily  out  of  the 
intensity  that  characterizes  the  period.  That  makes  it  tragic  but 
also  makes  it  hopeful.  It  is  due  rather  to  its  extreme  mobility  ac- 
companied by  a  disposition  to  persist  in  the  state  into  which,  upon 
but  slight  impact,  it  was  caused  to  fall  from  the  instable  equilib- 
rium in  which  it  had  been  poised.  Previously  the  child's  life  had 
been  at  least  fairly  well  organized.  There  had  come  to  be  definite 
ways  in  which  he  expressed  himself  and  definite  lines  of  interest. 
But  here  his  life  is  thrown  again  into  chaos  and  the  order  that  per- 
sists is  more  superficial  than  the  confusion  that  underlies.  His 
childhood  outlook  is  being  overturned  and  the  manhood  outlook  is 
not  yet  organized.  He  has  a  flood  of  intensity,  of  untamed  noble- 
ness, of  rugged  altruism,  but  no  certain  channels  through  which  to 
give  these  a  peaceful  outlet.  Hence  they  break  over  into  the  most 
absurdedly  contradictory  and,  to  the  teacher,  unintelligible  expres- 
sions. Their  acts  belie  their  conventional  labels.  The  religious 
fervor  that  comes  with  puberty  may,  indeed,  drive  the  youth  to  an 
orthodox  altar  with  a  devotion  that  adults  do  not  know ;  but  it  is 
just  as  likely  to  hurl  him  into  the  blackest  moral  pessimism  or 
into  impious  blasphemy.  The  very  impulses  which  if  rationalized 
would  be  a  splendid  social  asset  may  manifest  themselves  in  in- 
tensely anti-social  ways  until  the  boy  appears  to  be  a  specially 
licensed  emissary  of  the  devil.  The  sense  of  individuality  may  ex- 
press itself  in  a  haughty  indifference  to  school  work  or  even  in  open 
defiance  of  the  teacher.  And  yet  in  all  this  a  noble  sense  of  loy- 
alty and  of  self-sacrifice  spurs  on  the  recreant.     And  yet  blessed 
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is  the  teacher  who  can  still  see  that  soot  possesses  at  heart  the  glory 
of  the  diamond  despite  its  blackness  and  that  the  adolescent  is  still 
of  the  genus  homo  despite  the  aberations  in  his  playing  of  that 
part.  For  these  are  indeed  not  the  workings  of  the  devil  but  the 
unenlightened  expressions  of  the  stuff  out  of  which  strong  men 
and  women  are  made.  What  is  necessary  is  that  this  chaos  should 
be  gradually  won  over  into  order.  For  this  intensity  of  life  there 
must  be  developed  rational  outlets.  From  sole  to  crown  the  boy 
must  be  made  over  into  a  man  by  the  grades  above  just  as  the  in- 
fant was  developed  into  the  boy  by  the  grades  beneath.  The  reason 
which  has  dawned  upon  him  at  puberty  must  be  ordered  and  dis- 
ciplined. The  individuality  and  spontaneity,  so  absurdly  mis- 
directed at  first,  must  be  rationalized  and  made  self-sufficient. 
The  whole  mass  of  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  raw  material, 
in  a  word,  must  be  worked  up  into  a  man  or  woman  no  longer 
guided  by  prudence  alone  and  controlled  from  without,  as  be- 
fore, but  capable  of  originality  and  self-control  from  altruistic 
considerations — self-orienting,  a  center  of  initiative  morally,  so- 
cially, and  intellectually. 

Now — and  here  is  the  application  of  all  this  to  the  point  under 
discussion — a  work  so  great  as  this  the  grammar  school  could  not 
be  expected  to  complete.  In  the  very  nature  of  the  case  it  must 
turn  over  to  the  high  school  an  unfinished  product.  The  work  of 
reorganizing  this  raw  material  is  not  the  work  of  a  day  or  of  a 
year.  It  is  the  work  of  at  least  a  decade.  If,  then,  the  high 
school  freshman  is  not  able  to  think  it  is  only  because,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  he  is  too  new  at  the  business.  If  he  has  not 
learned  self-control  it  must  be  remembered  that  out  of  such  a 
moral  turmoil  as  that  with  which  the  grammar  school  began  to 
deal  order  could  not  be  brought  in  two  short  years  or  less. 

The  attitude  of  the  high  school  teacher  should,  therefore,  be  one 
of  sympathy  instead  of  criticism.  lie  should  recognize  that  all 
but  the  mere  beginnings  of  this  great  task  of  reorganizing  a  life 
belongs  to  him  and,  on  the  disciplinary  side,  he  should  begin  his 
work  where  the  grammar  school  was  obliged  to  leave  off. 

(2)  In  the  second  place,  not  only  by  way  of  discipline,  but  also 
in  the  character  and  content  of  the  courses  offered,  the  higher 
schools  should  build  consciously  and  definitely  upon  the  work  done 
in  the  grammar  schools.    There  should  be  neither  gaps  on  the  one 
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hand  nor  duplications  on  the  other.  There  should  not  be  gaps  be- 
cause a  well  planned  system  of  education  must  be,  as  Huxley  long 
ago  described  it,  a  ladder  reaching  from  the  gutter  to  the  uni- 
versity. If  the  high  school  begins  its  work  in  a  way  that  is  dis- 
connected from  that  of  the  grade  beneath,  it  will  necessarily  be 
unintelligible  to  the  child.  Since  the  days  of  Herbart  we  have 
known  that  each  new  element  is  obtained,  not  as  an  independent 
fact  which  can  possibly  stand  alone,  but  as  the  next  element  in  a 
gradually  accumulating  whole.  If  it  is  really  obtained  at  all,  and 
not  merely  superficially  tacked  on,  it  must  be  apperceived.  The 
new  must  be  obtained  in  the  light  of  the  old,  just  as  the  builder,  in 
erecting  the  house,  adds  each  next  brick  upon  the  last.  If  the  work 
of  the  grammar  school  and  that  of  the  high  school  are  not  thus  ar- 
ticulated, failure  is  inevitable,  and  this  failure  is  to  be  laid  at  the 
door,  not  necessarily  of  the  lower  school,  but  of  the  higher  which 
did  not  take  the  trouble  to  find  out  where  the  grade  below  left  off 
and  there  begin  its  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  just  as  there  should  not  be  gaps,  so  there 
should  likewise  not  be  blind  duplications.  Mere  planless  repeti- 
tion is  killing.  If  a  pupil  is  to  remain  interested  he  must  be 
constantly  finding  new  mental  food,  and  such  food  he  does  not 
find  in  aimless  repetition.  To  be  sure  the  higher  schools  may  go 
ever  the  same  ground  that  was  gone  over  before  but  it  should 
always  be  with  a  definite  knowledge  of  what  was  done  below 
and  with  some  definite  purpose  in  mind  resolved  upon  in  the  light 
of  an  explicit  knowledge  of  the  previous  work.  It  should  cer- 
tainly never  be  a  repetition  that  disregards  what  has  been  done 
before. 

If  grammar  school  teachers  do  not  take  their  work  seriously  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  no  one  else  seems  to  take  it  seriously. 
The  schools  above  proceed  to  do  it  over.  The  same  piece  of  litera- 
ture, as  Evangeline,  or  Franklin's  Autobiography,  or  more  par- 
ticularly the  short  poems,  are  taken  up  first  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grade,  then  again  in  the  seventh  and  eighth,  then  in  the  high 
school,  and  often  again  in  the  college  in  much  the  san>e  way.  It 
is  impossible  that  that  sort  of  procedure  should  not  rob  the  work 
below  in  each  case  of  all  its  dignity. 

It  is  true  that  our  grammar  school  teachers  as  a  class  have  not 
had  the  qualifications  necessary  to  do  really  valuable  work  from 
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the  standpoint  of  the  high  school.  On  the  whole  no  other  set  of 
teachers  are  so  poorly  qualified  for  their  work.  We  have  not 
understood  the  nature  of  our  problem  here  as  we  have  both  above 
and  below,  and  hence  through  these  two  years  we  have  far  too 
often  merely  killed  time.  But  in  the  future  we  may  not  so  com- 
placently trifle  away  these  two  most  critical  years.  The  work  of 
the  grammar  school  must  be  taken  seriously.  A  definite  part  of 
adolescent  education  must  be  assigned  to  it;  teachers  with  the 
necessary  perspective — that  is  teachers  with  the  high  school  out- 
look— must  be  put  into  it ;  and  what  they  do  must  be  made  an  inte- 
gral part  of  a  consistent  whole. 

That  does  not  mean  that  many  grammar  school  subjects  will 
not  reappear  in  the  high  school,  for  many  of  them  will  and  should. 
Such  subjects  as  United  States  history,  and  English  grammar, 
and,  probably,  physiology,  geogTaphy,  and  arithmetic  should  recur 
in  the  high  school.  But  these  should  reappear  in  an  essentially  new 
way,  not  as  mere  repetitions  of  the  grade  subjects.  High  school 
United  States  history,  for  example,  should  not  be  merely  a  re- 
marshalling  of  historical  facts.  For  the  most  part  it  should  pre- 
suppose a  knowledge  of  these  facts  from  the  grades,  recall  them 
briefly,  and  then  proceed  to  react  upon  them  from  the  standpoint 
of  general  history,  foreign  language,  etc.,  in  such  a  way  as  would 
make  the  course  a  duplicate  of  the  grade  course  in  little  more  than 
name.  In  like  manner,  any  other  course  that  is  repeated  in  the 
high  school  should  be  repeated  in  no  blind  and  planless  way  but 
with  some  definite  purpose,  and  in  a  manner  that  branches  out  in 
some  specific  and  predetermined  way  from  the  lower  course  upon 
which  it  builds. 

Under  the  present  conditions,  then,  there  should  be  sympathy  and 
co-operation  between  the  grammar  school  and  the  high  school  since 
their  work  is  a  common  work  which  the  former  can  at  best  only 
begin  and  which  it  must  inevitably  turn  over  to  the  latter  to  com- 
plete. But  clearly  this  is  not  the  ultimate  solution.  There  can 
be  but  one  complete  solution  to  the  problem  and  toward  that  so- 
lution we  are  rapidly  moving.  That  will  be  by  eliminating  entirely 
the  gap  between  the  two  by  making  them  one  continuous  whole — a 
six  year  high  school.  It  is  highly  abnormal  that  there  should  come 
here  in  our  school  system  a  break  where  nature  has  provided  no 
corresponding  break  in  the  life  of  the  youth.     It  is  only  wasteful 
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to  begin  such  an  important  work  here  which  must,  at  its  most 
critical  stage,  be  turned  over  to  persons  entirely  out  of  touch 
with  those  who  began  it.  IsTature  has  provided  her  break  at  an 
earlier  period  and  school  organization  should  certainly  follow  na- 
ture in  breaking  between  the  sixth  and  the  seventh  grades  instead 
of  between  the  eighth  and  the  ninth. 

We  should,  therefore,  eliminate  the  present  poor  articulation 
between  the  English,  and  the  history,  and  the  science,  etc.  of  the 
grammar  school  and  that  of  the  high  school  by  putting  the  same 
teacher  in  charge  of  a  department  all  the  way  through.  One 
teacher  would  teach,  or  at  least  plan,  history  from  the  seventh  to 
the  twelfth  grade,  another  English,  another  science,  etc.  Thus  there 
would  be  made  of  one  piece  the  teaching  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  adolescence  and  of  another  piece  that  of  pre-adolescence. 
And  not  only. would  there  be  thus  solved  better  the  matter  of  articu- 
lation of  studies,  but  also  that  of  the  incidence  of  studies,  which  is 
another  of  the  great  tasks  at  which  we  are  today  seriously  working. 
When  pedagogical  considerations  had  made  evident  the  desirability 
of  a  shifting  of  the  place  of  certain  studies,  as  it  seems  clearly  to 
have  done,  such  compact  organization  of  the  six  upper  grades 
would  make  that  shifting  practical.  The  problem  of  proper  dis- 
ciplined—that is  the  problem  of  remaking  the  adolescent — would 
also  be,  by  this  readjustment,  not  made  easy,  of  course,  for  it  is 
necessarily  a  big  and  hard  problem,  but  tremendously  simplified. 

But  while  we  wait  for  the  coming  of  this  reorganization  we 
must  make  the  best  of  the  conditions  which  now  obtain.  A  toning 
up  of  the  grammar  school  will  do  much  to  close  the  gap.  The  gram- 
mar school  teachers  should  be  drawn  more  largely  from  the  profes- 
sional schools  from  which  the  high  school  teachers  come — that  is 
the  colleges  and  universities,  provided,  of  course,  they  be  first 
given  there  the  necessary  professional  training.  AVhile,  to  be  sure, 
we  can  expect  only  a  few  to  be  full  college  graduates,  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  each  should  have  had  sufficient  college  training  to 
afford  a  broader  view  than  the  normal  school  usually  gives.  In 
sectional  meetings,  in  teachers'  professional  classes,  and  even  in 
social  affairs  such  teachers  should  be  classed  with  high  school  in- 
structors rather  than  with  those  of  the  grades  beneath. 

But — and  this  is  more  to  the  point  in  this  paper — if  the  gap  is 
to  be  really  healed  high  school  men  must  condescend  to  study  the 
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grammar  school  and  to  fraternize  with  its  functionaries.  High 
school  men  are  far  too  prone  to  teach  their  subjects  instead  of 
teaching  their  pupils.  If  they  are  to  teach  their  pupils  eifectively, 
as  their  function  demands,  they  must  certainly  do  much  more  than 
they  have  been  doing  to  get  an  insight  into  the  inner  life  of  their 
wards,  and  into  the  nature  of  the  foundation  upon  which  they 
must  build.  And  out  of  this  effort  will  come  inevitably  a  new 
sympathy  for  the  grammar  school — which  has  the  problem  of  adol- 
escent education  at  its  hardest  stage — and  a  better  articulation  of 
the  work  that  really  constitutes  secondary  education. 


Spring  Song 


Thrice  welcome,  glance  of  smiling  spring, 
That  lightens  earth  and  sky! 

New  rapture  to  the  hills  you  bring, 
Fresh  life  to  heart  and  eye, 
Fresh  life  to  heart  and  eye. 


Thrice  welcome,  band  of  shining  days, 

That  kiss  the  vernal  mould ! 
You  fill  the  tree  with  starry  sprays. 

The  bush  with  sunset  gold, 

The  bush  with  sunset  gold, 

3 

All  hail  thee,  spirit-fire  of  May, 

That  glows  in  every  mead ! 
Ah,  give  me  love  to  light  my  way. 

And  hope,  a  winged  seed. 

And  hope,  a  winged  seed. 

- — Isabel  R.  Hunter. 


How  Rural  Schools  Can  Better  Meet  the 
Needs  of  Rural  Life 

By  E.  L.  Countrymaj^,  State  Formal  School,  Geneseo,  K.  Y. 

|3iiiiiiiiii»aiiiininiiic|x  is  a  fundamental  idea  of  our  educational  system 
j  w  I  that  the  school  should  fit  its  pupils  for  life.  Some 
I  i  I  ^^6  ^^^  s^^^  *^^*  "School  is  life'',  but  at  the  best 
{  I  it  has  been  only  a  poor  sort  of  "make  believe"  life 

f]i,miiiiiiiaiiiiiiiii(iiEl  compared  with  what  it  might  be.  It  has  made  use 
I  I  largely  of  artificial  conditions  when  real  conditions 

I  I  would  have   been  better.      The   pupils  have  been 

*'""""""°""""""'*  taken  from  surroundings  with  which  they  are  some- 
what familiar  and  plunged  into  situations  which  are  as  strange  to 
them  as  are  the  wilds  of  Africa  to  a  drawing-room  belle,  l^o  wonder 
they  are  so  often  lost  in  the  maze  of  learning  when  the  environment 
is  so  different  from  that  to  which  they  are  accustomed. 

In  many  ways  schools  have  ruthlessly  violated  the  fundamental 
laws  of  intellectual  progress  and  development.  Psychologists  tell 
us  that  we  should  build  upon  the  past  experience  of  the  child,  that 
we  should  lead  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  It  is  much 
easier  and  more  rapid  in  education  to  teach  that  which  is  at  hand, 
which  is  vital,  which  appeals  to  the  senses,  to  utilize  the  real  en- 
vironment than  it  is  to  create  an  artificial  environment,  or  to 
teach  facts  and  ideas  which  are  not  connected  with  the  child's  ex- 
perience. The  one  prepares  for  life  as  the  child  finds  it ;  the  other 
prepares  for  life  as  it  may  become  in  later  years.  Although  these 
artificial  things  may  be  vital  in  themselves  and  the  knowledge 
gained  be  valuable  and  useful  in  the  future,  it  would  be  better  to 
work  through  the  immediate  environment,  providing  the  surround- 
ings are  wholesome,  vital  and  interesting. 

Our  elementary  schools  have  seriously  violated  these  principles. 
They  have  formulated  the  same  course  of  study  for  the  city  as  for 
thd  rural  schools.  The  same  text-books  serve  in  one  place  as  in 
the  other.  The  country  child  has  to  solve  the  same  delicatessen 
problems  as  his  city  cousin.  It  is  apprehended  by  the  one  but  not 
by  the  other,  so  what  to  one  is  a  real  situation  or  problem,  to  the 
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other  is  an  abstract  exercise  with  mimbers.  Communities  which 
have  different  dominant  interests  should  have  curricula  differen- 
tiated to  meet  the  environment.  It  is  my  purpose  to  show  how 
some  changes  could  be  made  in  the  rural  schools  so  as  to  better 
meet  the  needs  of  the  rural  communities. 

Our  arithmetics  have  always  contained  many  farm  problems  and 
they  have  been  put  there  with  the  idea  that  it  was  concrete  work 
which  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  farm  boys  and  girls.  But  one 
fatal  mistake  has  been  made.  While  the  problems  have  dealt  with 
terms  with  which  the  rural  pupil  is  familiar  and  in  such  sense  have 
been  concrete,  they  have  really  been  abstract  because  they  have 
dealt  with  only  imaginary  situations  and  as  such  had  no  interest 
for  the  pupil  aside  from  the  usual  one  of  the  charm  of  numbers  or 
of  accomplishing  a  piece  of  work.  The  personal  element  was  lack- 
ing, thus  eliminating  one  of  the  strongest  incentives  to  educational 
progress. 

To  realize,  the  value  of  the  personal  interest  in  education  we 
have  only  to  examine  facts  and  incidents  in  our  own  lives.  How 
much  more  interest  and  energy  we  put  into  a  piece  of  work  when 
we  need  to  utilize  the  product  immediately  than  we  do  when  the 
necessity  for  its  use  is  remote.  Let  me  draw  one  illustration  from 
manual  training  work.  Suppose  we  should  consider  it  necessary 
for  every  boy  to  know  something  about  wood  finishing  and  should 
proceed  to  teach  a  class  of  boys  the  various  steps  in  the  process, 
thus  preparing  them  for  that  remote  time  in  their  lives  when  it 
might  be  necessary  for  them  to  stain,  fill  and  wax  a  table  or  to  put 
on  a  rubbed  varnish  finish.  The  boys  possibly  would  be  interested, 
get  the  facts  as  they  would  a  lesson  in  history  and  gain  a  certain 
amount  of  mental  training.  Now  compare  the  interest  of  such  a 
class  with  that  of  a  class  which  has  just  completed  a  manual  train- 
ing problem  and  needs  to  know  how  to  put  on  the  finish,  not  in 
some  remote  future  time  but  now.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon 
the  difference  in  the  interest  and  concentration  shown  by  the  two 
classes.  In  most  of  our  schools  today  the  interests  are  largely 
remote.  We  are  giving  training  which  we  think  the  child  may 
need  some  day  and  ignore  the  present  necessities.  We  are  not 
building  upon  the  child's  knowledge  and  environment,  but  are  giv- 
ing him  facts  and  training  for  situations  about  which  he  knows 
nothing  and  possibly  never  will  know.    The  best  training  to  meet 
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future  conditions  will  come  through  learning  how  to  deal  with  the 
immediate  environment. 

We  as  a  nation  pride  ourselves  on  our  admirable  educational 
system  and  the  rapid  progress  we  are  making  in  school  affairs; 
but  if  we  examine  carefully  both  subject  matter  and  method  we 
find  that  we  are  not  so  far  removed  from  the  condition  of  affairs  of 
a  century  ago.  The  doctrine  of  formal  discipline  or  the  applica- 
bility of  mental  power,  however  gained,  to  any  department  of  hu- 
man activity,  has  been  found  to  be  largely  fallacious.  Practical 
experience  has  not  shown  that  the  man  who  reasons  well  in  mathe- 
matics is  sure  to  reason  well  in  business,  or  in  affairs  of  state,  or  to 
be  a  logical  and  forceful  user  of  the  mother  tongue.  Charles  Sum- 
ner was  a  complete  failure  as  a  mathematical  reasoner,  yet  his 
reasoning  power  in  affairs  of  state  caused  him  to  be  the  successor 
of  Daniel  Webster  as  senator  from  Massachusetts.  We  may  re- 
member history  and  forget  language  or  vice  versfi ;  the  formulae  of 
mathematics  may  never  be  forgotten  while  the  best  known  facts 
and  principles  of  science  slip  away  like  the  clouds  from  the  sky.  A 
teacher  under  whom  I  was  studying  physics  once  said  to  the  class 
that  he  never  could  remember  whether  Columbus  discovered  Amer- 
ica in  1066  or  1453.  There  is  much  in  our  school  courses  today 
which  was  put  there  years  ago  because  of  its  fancied  value  for 
mental  training,  rather  than  for  any  practical  value  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  pupils.  There  has  been  a  sort  of  spasmodic  effort  by 
a  few  educators  to  revise  the  subject  matter  of  our  common  and 
high  schools,  but  changes  come  slowly.  Only  a  short  time  ago 
Greek  was  an  entrance  requirement  to  most  colleges  and  was  taught 
in  nearly  all  of  the  high  schools.  In. a  few  years'  time  Latin  will 
follow  Greek.  The  mathematics  will  be  vastly  changed.  But  we 
dislike  innovations.  We  look  askance  at  the  reformer,  and  are 
quick  to  say,  "It  is  good  enough  as  it  is" ;  but  we  need  reformers 
in  educational  lines  as  well  as  in  many  others. 

The  professional  and  the  vocational  schools  have  made  greater 
advance  along  pedagogic  lines  than  have  the  other  schools.  They 
are  preparing  largely  for  the  immediate  needs  of  the  pupils  and 
have  revised  both  subject  matter  and  method  so  as  to  eliminate  the 
non-essentials.  The  subject  matter  which  was  kept  largely  for 
mental  training  has  been  omitted.  They  have  concentrated  their 
efforts  on  the  practical  and  have  given  attention  first  to  the  imme- 
diate necessities  of  the  students. 
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In  too  much  of  our  elementary  work  we  are  working  through  the 
remote  need  of  the  children  and  I  believe  this  is  especially  true 
of  the  rural  schools.  We  are  constantly  thinking  of  the  preparation 
for  high  school  work  rather  than  of  fitting  the  child  to  be  efficient 
in  his  own  environment.  Most  courses  of  study  in  arithmetic  have 
included  much  that  was  non-essential  and  unmeaning  to  the  rural 
children.  There  are  certain  fundamental  facts  and  principles 
which  should  be  taught  to  all  classes,  but  the  application  of  the 
principles  ought  to  fit  first  the  immediate  environment  and  then 
be  extended  to  other  situations  or  conditions  remote  but  still  in- 
teresting and  useful.  The  differentiation  will  then  be  made  so 
far  as  arithmetic  is  concerned  with  the  application  or  problem 
work  and  in  eliminating  some  of  the  topics  usually  given.  Here  is 
where  the  teacher  is  the  most  vital  factor  and  upon  her  depends 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  work.  Books  cannot  help  her  much. 
The  course  of  study  can  only  suggest  and  guide  her  in  making  the 
arithmetic  vital  to  her  pupils.  The  problems  will  have  to  be  home 
made  and  the  danger  now  will  be  that  these  problems  become  merely 
numerical  exercises  applied  to  familiar  things.  These  problems 
should  be  really  concrete  which  means  that  the  data  are  taken  from 
a  real  situation  in  which  the  child  has  an  interest  aside  from  the 
numerical  end.  Where  then  shall  the  problems  be  found  ?  Shall 
the  pupils  make  their  own  ?  'No,  but  they  shall  collect  the  data  for 
them  from  the  farm,  the  home,  the  workshop  and  from  all  the 
situations  which  they  experience  in  their  daily  lives.  For  in- 
stance, it  takes  a  certain  number  of  days  to  plow,  harrow  and  sow 
a  field  to  grain,  or  to  plant  it  to  potatoes  or  to  corn.  The  cost  of 
seeding  or  planting  per  acre  can  easily  be  found  during  the  seeding 
time.  The  cost  of  caring  for,  threshing  and  marketing  can  be  cal- 
culated in  the  autumn  and  then  the  gain  or  loss  per  acre  found. 
Yes,  I  mean  loss,  for  often  if  the  farmer  would  keep  strict  account 
of  the  cost  of  production,  paying  himself  and  his  boys  the  usual 
wage  he  would  find  a  loss  at  the  end  of  the  season.  By  such  prob- 
lems the  dominant  interest  of  the  child  has  been  utilized  and  one  of 
the  elements  of  practical  business  has  been  learned,  how  to  find 
the  cost  of  production ;  and  if  there  is  any  such  thing  aa  a  gener- 
alized habit  of  economy  the  foundations  have  been  laid  for  its  de- 
velopment. The  boy  has  also  been  introduced  to  a  part  of  farm- 
ing which  has  been  neglected  and  which  will  lead  him  to  become  a 
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more  successful  fanner  and  business  man.  Too  many  farmers  run 
the  farm  in  a  haphazard  manner.  They  know  at  the  close  of  the 
year's  work  whether  there  is  a  profit  or  a  deficit  by  the  money  in 
the  bank  or  the  mortgage  on  the  farm,  but  not  many  can  tell  just 
where  the  profit  was  made  or  what  particular  crop  cost  more  to 
produce  than  was  received  for  it  because  they  do  not  keep  an  accu- 
rate account  of  the  time  and  the  labor  expended  on  every  piece  of 
work. 

Any  teacher  of  arithmetic  who  will  earnestly  study  the  lives 
and  the  environments  of  her  pupils  will  find  many  mathematical 
features.  The  playground,  the  school  books,  the  school  house,  the 
cost  of  running  the  school,  its  upkeep,  painting,  repairing,  fur- 
nishing, the  furnishing  of  their  homes,  their  clothing,  food  at  the 
current  prices  and  many  other  things  will  furnish  problems  for 
practical  work.  That  is,  we  should  use  real  data  for  the  problems 
and  plenty  of  data  will  be  found  if  the  teacher  really  searches  for 
them. 

If  the  rural  schools  can  teach  the  child  how  to  keep  a  system 
of  farm  accounts  and  how  to  find  the  comparative  profits  or  losses 
from  each  piece  of  work,  it  would  go  a  long  way  toward  checking 
the  many  possible  wastes  in  farming.  The  pupils  would  get  the 
principles  of  business  economy  which  are  first  to  get  out  and  to 
keep  out  of  unprofitable  business,  second  to  seek  to  lower  the  cost 
of  production,  and  third  to  improve  the  quality  and  the  quantity 
of  the  products;  and  what  ought  our  schools  to  teach  if  not  effi- 
ciency ?  Education  has  lost  the  meaning  of  mere  knowledge  and 
has  come  to  mean  efiiciency,  efficiency  in  all  walks  of  life,  on  the 
farm,  in  the  workshop,  in  business,  in  any  environment  in  which 
one  may  be  placed. 

The  mathematics  of  farming  is  only  one  of  the  ways  of  appealing 
to  the  boys  and  girls  and  through  them  to  the  parents  themselves. 
By  the  means  here  suggested  the  mathematics  can  be  made  a  liv- 
ing, vital,  interesting  study  instead  of  a  dull,  dreary  manipulation 
of  numbers.  We  can  work  through  the  soundest  principles  of 
pedagogy  by  bringing  the  arithmetic  into  the  life  of  the  child  in- 
stead of  the  child  into  the  life  of  the  arithmetic. 

Another  way  in  which  the  rural  school  can  better  meet  the  needs 
of  the  rural  community  is  by  introducing  some  form  of  manual 
training.     Few  of  the  states  have  as  yet  incorporated  it  in  the 
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rural  school  course,  but  some  of  them  are  suggesting  that  it  can  be 
used  if  the  teacher  is  so  inclined  and  has  the  tools  and  materials  to 
work  with.  Unless  it  is  required  just  as  the  other  subjects  are,- 
few  teachers  will  bother  to  give  instruction  in  hand  work,  yet  the 
school  shop  is  just  as  much  a  necessity  as  are  textbooks,  maps  and 
other  material  usually  found  in  the  schoolroom.  It  forms  a  place 
for  application  of  much  of  the  other  school  work.  Ability  to 
manufacture  small  pieces  of  furniture  or  other  articles  of  wood 
and  to  repair  the  small  breakage  on  the  farm  is  just  as  vital  a 
necessity  as  is  a  knowledge  of  algebra  and  of  history.  It  touches 
the  lives  of  the  boys  more  closely  and  appeals  to  them  as  a  need 
functioning  immediately  and  not  in  some  remote  future  time. 
All  children  love  handwork  and  not  to  make  more  use  of  it  in  the 
rural  schools  is  to  cast  aside  one  of  the  strongest  interests  of  the 
young  pupils.  The  city  schools  are  providing  handwork,  bench- 
work,  and  the  elements  of  domestic  science  in  the  effort  to  train 
together  body,  muscles,  eye  and  mind.  Do  not  the'  children  of  the 
rural  schools  need  this  training  fully  as  much  as  the  children  of  the 
cities  ? 

The  course  of  study  could  also  be  differentiated  from  that  of 
the  city  school  to  include  more  of  the  commercial  and  agricultural 
geography  than  it  would  be  well  to  give  in  communities  where  the 
chief  interest  is  manufacturing  or  mining ;  less  of  book  work  and 
more  studying  of  geography  at  first  hand  through  the  physical 
features  of  the  neighborhood.  The  study  of  forests  and  forestry, 
the  necessity  of  reforesting  portions  of  the  land  and  practical  in- 
struction in  planting  various  kinds  of  trees  suitable  to  the  different 
soils  are  certainly  valuable  things  for  a  rural  population  to  know. 
A  study  of  the  various  manufacturing  and  industrial  interests  of 
the  community  should  precede  the  study  of  those  of  other  places. 
I  remember  that  one  of  our  regents'  examinations  had  this  ques- 
tion: "Describe  an  industry  with  which  you  are  familiar."  It 
was  the  springtime  and  all  around  the  countryside  the  smoke  was 
drifting  lazily  away  from  the  sugar  camps  where  the  evaporators 
were  turning  sap  to  syrupj  and  yet  only  one  of  those  taking  the  ex- 
amination wrote  on  maple  sugar  making,  with  which  all  were  fa- 
miliar. Most  of  the  pupils  chose  subjects  of  which  they  knew 
nothing  except  from  reading  or  from  discussions  in  class.  The 
teacher  who  taught  these  children  was  a  book  teacher.  She  could 
not  see  the  possibilities  of  the  environment. 
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Geography  should  also  include  the  economics  of  transportation 
in  rural  districts.  A  study  of  good  roads  and  what  they  mean  to 
the  farmer  is  of  more  importance  to  the  child  than  a  knowledge 
of  the  geography  of  Asia  or  the  location  of  Timbuctoo.  Experi- 
ments could  easily  be  arranged  to  show  the  expense  of  hauling 
produce  to  market  over  bad  roads  and  this  could  be  followed  by  a 
study  of  the  expense  of  marketing  various  crops.  The  increased 
value  of  a  farm  from  beijig  situated  on  an  improved  road  could 
easily  be  figured  from  data  collected  by  the  children.  The  value 
of  such  instruction  would  be  shown  by  the  demand  of  the  farmers 
for  more  good  roads  and  just  as  soon  as  the  farmers  as  a  whole 
know  what  good  roads  mean  to  them  and  really  want  them,  the  good 
roads  will  be  forthcoming. 

If  giving  the  children  of  the  country  schools  what  they  need 
means  that  we  must  centralize  our  schools,  why  avoid  the  issue? 
Why  not  centralize  if  it  means  greater  advantages,  better  teachers, 
better  equipment,  enriched  courses  of  study  and  better  trained 
children  ?  Everyone  knows  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  expense  of 
schooling  the  children  of  any  one  community,  but  when  the  needs 
of  the  child  are  greater  than  can  be  met  by  the  money  available, 
other  ways  must  be  provided.  We  must  learn  from  the  business 
world.  We  must  use  as  examples  the  great  corporations  which  have 
combined  capital  and  force  to  lower  the  cost  of  production.  If 
by  concentration,  centralization,  co-operation  or  any  other  "ation" 
we  can  better  the  products  of  the  rural  schools  and  meet  the  needs 
of  the  thousands  of  children  in  the  rural  districts,  let  it  by  all 
means  be  done. 

It  would  seem  to  be  unnecessary  to  say  that  in  every  rural  school 
the  elements  of  agriculture  ought  to  be  taught,  but  the  fact  is 
that  less  than  25%  of  rural  schools  are  giving  any  systematic  in- 
struction along  this  line.  Much  could  be  done  to  encourage  the 
boys  to  study  farming  conditions,  to  increase  the  production  and  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  grain.  We  are  already  familiar  through 
the  press  with  what  is  being  done  in  some  of  the  middle  western 
and  the  southern  states  to  improve  the  corn  crop.  The  movement 
ought  to  be  more  widespread  and  to  include  many  other  farm  pro- 
ducts. The  ;N"orth  Atlantic  states  are  doing  practically  nothing 
along  this  line.  The  farmers  would  be  glad  to  give  the  boys  land 
to  experiment  with  and  the  co-operation  of  many  if  not  all  of  the 
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fanners  of  tlie  community  could  be  secured.  Thus  the  results 
would  be  beneficial  not  to  the  children  alone,  but  to  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

Frequently  boys  and  girls  become  skeptical  about  the  value  of 
an  education  in  contrast  with  an  opportunity  to  earn  money  at 
once.  The  education  appeals  largely  to  a  remote  period  of  their 
lives  and  too  frequently  both  teacher  and  parent  just  say  to  the 
child  "You  need  an  education.  You  will  be  sorry  some  day  if 
you  do  not  keep  in  school."  In  order  to  make  the  future  more 
attractive  to  the  child  we  must  be  able  to  show  the  increase  in  earn- 
ing capacity  which  comes  through  an  education.  Sometimes  it  is 
necessary  to  get  down  to  dollars  and  cents  in  order  to  show  a  boy 
how  an  education  will  benefit  him.  I  well  remember  in  my  early 
school  days  when  one  of  the  professors  talked  to  us  about  the  value 
of  our  school  work  and  figured  for  us  that  each  day  we  were  in- 
creasing our  capital  stock  by  ten  dollars.  My  school  work  had  a 
new  importance  to  me.  The  value  to  the  farmer  of  the  elementary 
and  of  the  high  school  is  shown  by  a  survey  of  the  farm  owners 
of  Tompkins  county,  IT.  Y.,  made  by  the  Cornell  College  of  Agri- 
culture. One  hundred  seventy-eight  farms  of  all  types  were  ex- 
amined for  three  years  and  it  was  found  that  after  paying  6% 
on  the  investment  the  farmer  who  had  only  a  common  school  edu- 
cation had  $318  for  his  labor  for  the  year.  The  one  who  had  a 
high  school  education  had  $622  or  $304  more  than  the  one  who  was 
educated  in  the  common  schools.  $304  at  6%  is  the  interest  on 
$5066.  Thus  if  the  ones  having  the  high  school  education  spent 
four  years  of  two  hundred  days  each  in  school  they  were  laying 
up  a  capital  stock  of  $6.33  each  day.  Those  who  had  more  than  a 
high  school  education  had  for  their  labor  at  the  end  of  the  year 
$847  each.  ISTot  knowing  the  length  of  time  spent  by  the  latter 
class  in  their  higher  education,  it  is  not  possible  to  figure  the  value 
per  day  of  their  study.  It  was  also  found  that  those  who  were  re- 
ceiving the  greatest  returns  for  their  labor  were  engaged  in  some 
kind  of  fruit  raising.  One  example  of  what  has  been  done  in  this 
line  may  well  be  cited.  A  farm  with  an  orchard  of  about  30 
acres,  in  the  township  of  Scottsville,  !N".  Y.,  was  sold  a  few  years 
ago  because  the  owner  could  not  make  it  pay.  The  purchaser  paid 
$9,000j  and  by  proper  methods  for  fruit  culture  in  seven  years  he 
sold  $35,000  worth  of  apples  alone.  It  certainly  paid  this  man  to 
know  how. 
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It  is  true  that  the  rural  schools  cannot  make  all  its  pupils  good 
business  or  farm  managers,  yet  they  can  lay  the  proper  foundation 
for  improvement  and  success.  The  first  principles  of  scientific 
methods,  good  observation,  how  to  collect  data  for  studying  a  prob- 
lem, the  solution  of  the  problem  and  its  interpretation  and  appli- 
cation, all  these  can  be  given  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  understood  by 
the  average  rural  school  pupil.  We  make  a  mistake  in  leaving 
such  work  and  methods  until  the  last  years  of  high  school  or  for 
the  college  work  because  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  pupils  never 
reach  high  school  and  they  ought  to  have  some  training  in  prac- 
tical work. 

Perhaps  some  one  may  object  that  if  the  time  of  the  rural  schools 
is  to  be  taken  with  such  work,  how  will  they  possibly  prepare  the 
preliminary  work  necessary  for  entrance  to  high  school.  Shall  we 
educate  all  of  the  children  for  high  school  when  less  than  5%  of 
the  rural  school  pupils  attend  high  school  ?  Shall  we  neglect  the 
best  interests  of  the  95%  by  giving  them  training  along  a. line 
they  never  will  use  and  by  omitting  the  training  they  need  every 
day?  What  kind  of  training  does  the  high  school  desire  in  the 
elementary  pupils  ?  First,  they  want  them  to  have  certain  train- 
ing in  the  mother  tongue.  Is  there  any  reason  why  this  cannot  be 
given  in  connection  with  work  such  as  has  been  suggested  ?  Sec- 
ond, they  want  them  to  know  certain  elements  of  arithmetic, — 
accuracy,  rapidity  in  all  operations,  the  elements  of  denominate 
numbers,  percentage  and  some  of  its  applications,  and  to  have  the 
reasoning  power  developed  to  some  extent.  The  only  way  in  which 
the  arithmetic  will  differ  is  in  the  application.  The  drill  work  will 
have  to  be  given  and  certainly  no  better  way  can  be  found  to  de- 
velop the  reasoning  power  than  through  problems  gathered  from 
farm  work  and  farm  life.  History,  civics,  geography,  drawing 
and  other  subjects  need  not  be  neglected  but  each  can  have  its 
proper  share  of  the  time,  and  the  high  schools  will  be  the  gainers 
instead  of  losers  by  the  change  in  the  rural  school  work.  The  per- 
centage of  those  entering  high  school  will  not  be  lowered,  but  in- 
creased because  of  awakened  interest  and  of  realizing  more  fully 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  education. 

In  the  present  day  there  is  lacking  in  the  rural  community  an 
element  which  formerly  was  of  great  importance,  and  that  relates 
to  the  social  side  of  education.     The  spelling  matches,  singing 
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schools,  exhibitions  and  debates  are  gone  and  nothing  has  taken 
their  places  to  bind  together  the  people  of  the  country  districts. 
The  rural  churches,  prayer  meetings  and  other  gatherings  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  social  life  and  gave  an  opportunity  for  the 
exchange  of  opinions  and  made  for  goodfellowship  are  lacking, 
and  I  believe  that  there  is  a  distinct  loss  to  the  community.  The 
grange  has  in  part  met  the  need,  but  there  is  still  a  distinct  social 
service  that  the  schools  can  give  to  the  rural  districts.  The  cities 
make  much  of  the  school  as  a  social  center,  yet  the  opportunities 
of  the  city  dwellers  are  many  compared  with  those  of  their  country 
cousins.  There  is  great  need  for  the  development  of  the  social 
center  idea  with  the  country  school  as  the  center.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  people  of  the  rural  community  should  not  all  re- 
ceive instruction  and  recreation  from  the  school.  The  social  cen- 
ter idea  should  enlist  all  of  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  and  try 
to  reach  the  interests  of  all.  The  state  universities,  the  agricul- 
tural schools  and  the  state  and  national  educational  systems  would 
doubtless  be  willing  to  co-operate  with  teachers  in  planning  such 
work,  but  of  course  what  is  needed  is  to  have  the  educational  sys- 
tems plan  a  nation  wide  movement  to  better  reach  the  needs  of  the 
rural  communities. 

The  dominant  feature  of  such  a  movement  would  be  country 
life,  and  many  of  its  features  could  be  discussed  by  the  farmers 
themselves.  The  best  and  most  prosperous  farmers  could  be  called 
on  to  give  their  experiences  with  certain  crops  and  farm  processes. 
Experts  could  be  secured  at  little  expense  from  time  to  time.  Ex- 
periments could  be  performed  by  the  farmers,  the  data  collected 
during  the  spring  and  summer  and  these  could  form  the  basis  of 
discussions  during  the  winter  meetings.  In  this  way  the  farmers 
would  be  induced  to  give  a  little  more  serious  study  to  agriculture 
than  many  of  them  have  done.  It  would  not  be  well  to  confine  these 
meetings  to  agriculture  entirely  for  there  are  in  every  community 
people  who  love  literature,  art,  music,  poetry,  and  these  could 
be  called  on  to  furnish  a  portion  of  the  entertainment  or  instruc- 
tion. Then  every  community  contains  some  persons  who  have  hob- 
bies, and  these  could  be  secured  t^  give  a  talk  on  their  particular 
interests,  and  thus  the  community  would  be  joined  together  by 
mutual  interests  instead  of  each  home  standing  as  a  unit,  alone, 
an  island  on  the  sea  of  unsociableness.     Contrast  the  pleasure  of 
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living  in  a  district  bound  together  by  such  interests,  to  the  dreary, 
barren  life  in  a  place  where  no  social  life  exists.  Man  is  a  gre- 
garious animal.  He  longs  for  society.  Why  do  our  boys  and  girls 
leave  the  farm  and  go  to  the  city  ?  It  is  not  to  escape  hard  work, 
but  largely  to  satisfy  the  social  instinct ;  and  if  this  need  could  be 
supplied  and  a  real  interest  awakened  in  agriculture  more  of  our 
boys  and  girls  would  live  on  the  abandoned  farms  to  be  found  in 
most  all  rural  communities.  They  would  enjoy  the  pure,  fresh 
air,  God's  sunshine  and  the  contact  with  nature  which  always  re- 
sponds so  generously  to  our  interests. 

But  such  a  program  as  I  have  mapped  out  still  lacks  the  all  im- 
portant factor,  the  teacher.  It  is  true  that  the  present  teacher  of 
rural  schools  is  incompetent  to  carry  out  such  a  scheme  as  has  been 
suggested,  neither  could  one  be  secured  for  the  wages  usually  paid. 
There  are  in  all  of  the  states,  normal  training  schools  for  teachers, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  give  a  course  of  train- 
ing to  fit  teachers  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country  people. 
Trained  teachers  would  have  to  be  paid  a  living  wage,  one  which 
would  return  some  profit  on  the  investment.  The  opportunities 
for  doing  constructive  work  in  the  rural  schools  are  greater  than 
the  opportunities  in  the  city  schools  and  the  pay  ought  to  be  equal. 
It  probably  then  would  be  necessary  for  the  state  to  pay  the  teacher, 
l^ormal  school  graduates  teaching  in  the  cities  and  villages  now 
receive  from  $500  to  $700  per  year  for  the  first  few  years  after 
graduation.  Indeed,  many  of  them  never  receive  more  than  $600 
per  year,  and  for  that  salary  it  is  probable  that  trained  teachers 
could  be  provided  for  the  rural  schools.  There  are  many  districts 
which  now  pay  that  much  or  more  to  their  teachers  and  there  are 
many  more  which  could  afford  to  pay  the  wages  when  they  consider 
the  returns  which  would  be  received.  Many  times  two  or  three  dis- 
tricts could  be  united  as  a  social  center  even  when  it  would  not  be 
practical  to  unite  the  schools,  and  the  increase  in  the  joy  and  pleas- 
ure of  life,  the  greater  interest  in  agriculture,  the  improvements 
in  the  methods  of  farming  and  the  increase  of  production  would  in 
a  short  time  amply  repay  the  extra  expense. 

Now  you  rural  school  teachers  who  have  not  had  the  training 
necessary  to  enable  you  to  carry  out  all  that  has  been  suggested, 
are  you  going  on  with  the  old  treadmill  life  in  the  rural  school,  or 
are  you  going  to  get  busy,  to  look  around  to  see  how  you  can  make 
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both  school  and  community  better?  Are  you  going  to  enlist  the 
patrons  of  the  school  in  the  work  of  making  the  school  a  bright 
spot  in  the  community  and  meet  the  needs  of  both  pupils  and  par- 
ents? Will  you  teach  arithmetic,  geography  and  the  rest  of  the 
course  as  you  have  taught  it  for  ages  past  ?  Why  not  wake  up  and 
get  your  mental  machinery  in  motion  ?  Oil  the  transmission,  ad- 
vance the  spark,  turn  on  more  gas,  open  the  cutout  and  let  the  old 
world  know  you  are  alive  by  the  work  you  are  doing.  A  few  really 
live  rural  teachers  can  rejuvenate  the  antiquated  rural  schools  and 
set  in  motion  forces  which  will  spread  country  wide.  Are  you 
to  be  among  the  laggards  in  this  movement  or  are  you  going  to 
push  it  on  ?  It  is  yours  to  decide.  You  can  make  the  rural  schools 
real,  vital,  interesting,  prized,  or  you  can  let  them  stay  where  they 
are,  and  so  will  you.  iTow  you  cannot  teach  the  farmers  agricul- 
ture, but  you  can  work  out  many  of  the  ideas  suggested.  If  you 
really  are  progressive  get  some  books  to  help  you.  Send  to  your 
state  colleges  of  agriculture,  to  your  state  education  departments. 
Look  over  booklists,  catalogs  and  the  current  magazines  for  books 
on  subjects  which  you  wish  to  develop ;  but  above  everything  else 
use  your  brains  to  see  how  you  can  meet  your  own  problems. 
Study  the  conditions  of  the  community  in  which  you  teach  and  then 
formulate  a  plan  to  make  the  school  of  greater  value  to  its  con- 
stituents. 

Farmers,  would  you  like  to  have  the  rural  schools  meet  the  needs 
of  your  children?  Would  you  like  to  have  them  taught  to  love 
the  farm  life  and  to  study  how  to  make  the  old  farm  more  pro- 
ductive ?  Would  you  like  to  enjoy  again  the  social  life  that  has 
been  lost  to  the  country  districts  ?  It  is  yours  for  the  asking.  If 
you  really  want  it  and  ask  for  it  strong  enough  the  state  must 
meet  your  desire.  It  will  not  come  all  at  once,  but  your  legisla- 
tors will  provide  for  you  if  you  demand  it  as  a  whole.  The  educa- 
tional system  must  meet  the  needs  of  the  people. 


The  Importance  of  the   Study  of  Literature 
in  the  High  School 

By  Maegaret  E.  Dui^gan,  Philadelphia  High  School  fob 

GlELS. 

|]iimHmiiDniim t|0ST  thinking  people  now  admit  that  the  first  place 

I  JkM  I  on  the  high  school  curriculum  must  be  given  to 
I  rV I  I  English,  and  a  very  simple  expedient  might  con- 
I  I   vince  the  rest.    We  remember  that  in  Plutarch's  life 

$]iiiiiiiiiiiiaiii»iiiiiiic^  of  Themistocles  he  tells  how  the  Greeks  discovered 
I  I  who  had  rendered  the  most  distinguished  service  in 

I  i  the  battle  of  Salamis.      The  several  commanders 

^;iiiiiiniiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiitil  ^gj.^  ^g]^g^  ^^  ^^^^  ^Yie  man  whose  conduct  had 

seemed  to  them  most  heroic,  and  "every  one  gave  the  first  vote  for 
himself  and  the  second  for  Themistocles,''  whereupon  the  Greeks 
crowned  Themistocles  with  olive.  I  believe  that  if  the  heads  of 
the  several  departments  in  our  high  schools  were  to  vote  for  the 
most  important  study  on  the  curriculum,  although  each  might  give 
the  first  vote  to  his  own  subject,  each  would  probably  give  at  least 
the  second  place  to  English,  from  which  we  might  draw  the  obvious 
conclusion.  That  literatiire  is  the  more  important  half  of  English 
— which  so  summarily  groups  all  the  other  aspects  of  the  study  to- 
gether and  gives  the  entire  group  second  place  to  the  single  sub- 
ject of  literature — may  not  be  so  readily  admitted.  In  claiming 
that  it  is  I  mean  no  derogation  from  the  worth  of  composition  and 
the  allied  forms  of  expression  through  language;  on  the  contrary, 
I  emphatically  endorse  all  that  can  be  said  of  the  practical  and  the 
cultural  value  of  those  aspects  of  English  study,  l^evertheless,  I 
maintain  that  if  these  are  important,  the  study  of  literature  is  still 
more  important;  for  while  they  give  the  student  a  means  of  self- 
expression,  this  study  stimulates  and  enriches  his  very  life. 

The  study  of  literature  is  indeed  the  study  of  life,  social,  moral, 
aesthetic,  and  spiritual.  All  true  literature  is  either  the  represen- 
tation of  life,  or  the  expression  of  conclusions  about  life.  It  gets 
its  power  from  life,  and  its  only  value  to  our  students  is  in  its 
effect  upon  their  lives.    Into  it  the  noblest  of  the  race  have  put  the 
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best  of  themselves,  and  through  it,  they,  being  dead,  yet  speak  to 
us.  Through  the  voices  of  its  great  men,  age  communicates  with 
age,  and  transfers  its  deepest  findings  about  the  mystery  of  life  to 
all  who  come  after.  Through  listening  to  these  voices  and  ponder- 
ing over  these  findings,  the  student  may  enjoy  a  wonderful  expan- 
sion of  his  o^\m  experience.  To  this  end,  in  teaching  any  great 
piece  of  literature,  we  must  put  the  emphasis  on  the  social  con- 
ditions of  the  time  it  represents,  upon  characters,  their  conduct 
and  relations  to  one  another,  upon  moods  and  motives  and  ideals, 
their  reactions  upon  their  possessors,  and  their  effects  upon  others, 
so  that  the  student  cannot  help  feeling  a  new  and  profound  sense 
of  the  grandeur  of  the  issues  of  life  and  of  the  potentialities  of 
manhood  and  womanhood,  and  may  be  moved  to  exclaim  with 
Hamlet :  "What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man !  How  noble  in  reason, 
how  infinite  in  faculty!  *  *  *  in  apprehension  how  like  a  god!" 
Gradually  he  forms  his  own  philosophy  of  life — the  most  signifi- 
cant task  any  of  us  has  to  perform — with  the  aid  of  quickened 
senses,  sincere  feelings  and  tolerant  sympathies,  and  the  deep 
power  of  thought.  The  philosophy  of  one  who  has  fed  upon  great 
books  cannot  but  be  based  on  a  knowledge  of  life  and  its  eternal 
meanings. 

The  main  ministry  of  literature  is,  therefore,  to  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  student  There  are  not  too  many  influences  at  work  in  that 
service  today.  The  major  part  of  the  time  and  energy  of  men  is 
expended  in  the  channels  of  industrial  development,  scientific 
progress  and  material  success.  In  our  schools,  sciences  get  the 
major  share  of  the  appropriations  and  of  the  hours  on  the  roster. 
We  are  in  danger  of  allowing  the  material  and  temporal  to  over- 
shadow the  spiritual  and  eternal.  Some  one  has  aptly  judged  the 
trend  of  modern  educational  methods  to  be  toward  "this  life  and 
its  needs  first."  ,  Important  as  the  physical  and  biological  sciences 
are,  they  must  be,  in  their  concern  with  animals  and  things,  in- 
ferior in  value  to  the  study  of  man,  not  as  a  biological  creature, 
but  as  a  thinking,  believing,  aspiring  human  being.  The  study  of 
the  laws  of  force,  of  motion,  and  of  growth,  of  the  constitution  of 
matter,  and  of  the  minute  processes  of  plant  and  animal  life,  must 
yield  to  the  investigation  of  the  capacities  of  the  human  soul. 
Science  discovers  facts  about  the  physical  world.  After  genera- 
tions of  ceaseless  toil  she  evolves  a  great  fundamental  truth :  she 
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discovers  that  law  governs  all  the  operations  of  nature,  or  that  the 
history  of  all  life  is  the  story  of  growth  from  smaller  to  greater 
forms.  What  is  the  value  of  these  discoveries  ?  They  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  known  truth,  and  they  are  of  immediate  practical 
value  to  the  mechanic,  the  manufacturer,  the  inventor,  and  the 
physician,  but  they  begin  to  be  profoundly  significant  only  when 
they  begin  to  influence  the  beliefs  of  men,  to  overturn  old  preju- 
dices and  to  form  the  basis  of  a  new  faith.  And  these  ulterior 
sigTiificances  are  first  given  to  the  world  through  literature,  where 
they  can  reveal  nothing  to  contradict  the  inspired  intuition  of  poet 
and  seer  since  literature  began.  It  is  not  strange  that  this  study 
of  literature,  through  which  our  students  can  learn  what  it  im- 
ports them  most  to  know,  not  for  their  bodies'  but  for  their  souFs 
sakes,  is  given  but  two  or  three  hours'  consideration  out  of  the 
twenty-five  of  the  school  week  ? 

Teachers  of  literature  need  more  time  for  the  great  work  that  is 
entrusted  to  them,  both  because  of  its  character,  and  because  of  its 
scope. 

The  qualities  and  powers  to  which  the  study  of  literature  min- 
isters are  of  slow  growth.  Through  our  help  great  books  in  the 
classroom  become  fixers  of  taste,  and  moulders  of  thought.  We  are 
dealing  with  appalling  directness  with  personality.  We  turn  over 
many  thoughts  in  the  course  of  an  hour's  study,  and  our  students 
are.  beginning  to  draw  conclusions  about  essential  matters.  They 
are  forming  moral  judgments.  I  know  that  it  has  been  so  much 
the  fashion  of  late  to  cry  down  the  emphasizing  of  morals  that 
some  teachers  are  almost  afraid  to  recognize  a  "moral"  in  passing, 
lest  they  should  be  committing  a  crime  against  art.  But  when  we 
remember  that  a  moral,  after  all,  is  a  truth,  and  that  great  litera- 
ture, like  its  original  life,  is  full  of  truths,  and  that  there  is  noth- 
ing greater  to  be  sought  than  truth,  we  need  be  no  more  afraid 
of  finding  morals  in  literature  than  in  life,  although  when  we  ap- 
proach the  central  truth  of  a  great  piece  of  art  we  should  have  more 
the  air  of  unveiling  a  sacred  mystery  than  of  catching  a  piece  of 
ripe  fruit  as  it  falls  from  the  tree.  And  while  we  are  considering 
characters  and  ideals,  social  relations  and  duties,  we  must  leave 
space  and  freedom  in  which  imagination  may  take  its  flight,  and 
see  that  each  pupil  has  at  least  fleeting  glimpses  of  that  glory  which 
is  the  poet's  greatest  gift  and  which  clothes  the  world  in  such  un- 
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earthly  radiance.  !N^or  should  we  be  blameless  if  our  pupils  formed 
airy  visions  without  relation  to  the  beauties  of  the  natural  world. 
All  the  loveliness  of  nature  which  the  poets  have  made  more  lovely, 
and  the  melody  of  language  and  metre,  should  lead  the  student  by 
imconscious  degrees  to  an  apprehension  of  the  universal  beauty  by 
which,  as  Pluto  believed,  we  are  surrounded.  All  these  aims  can 
be  pursued  only  with  the  expenditure  of  much  time,  and  with  a 
sense  of  leisure.  K'or  can  any  of  them  be  attained  in  any  consider- 
able degree  without  hard  study  both  at  home  and  in  the  classroom. 
Thorough  understanding  must  precede  appreciation,  and  thorough 
understanding  of  great  men's  thoughts  is  not  to  be  had  easily ;  as 
in  the  quest  of  excellence  "a  man  must  almost  wear  his  heart  out 
before  he  can  reach  her."  Much  has  •been  said  recently,  in  whole- 
some protest  against  the  old  study  of  literature,  which  resembled 
the  conning  of  an  algebra  textbook,  about  the  need  for  putting  the 
emphasis  on  the  aesthetic  and  emotional  values  of  literary  study. 
I  fancy,  however,  that  this  doctrine  has  been  much  to  blame  for  the 
fact,  now  often  asserted,  that  the  graduates  of  our  colleges  who 
have  done  their  major  work  in  literature  do  not  show  the  mental 
strength  or  vital  power  of  those'  trained  mainly  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics  or  in  the  scientific  departments.  A  languorous  at- 
mosphere of  aesthetic  enjoyment  of  imagery,  dreams,  and  poetical 
music  is  not  generally  a  wholesome  atmosphere  for  a  secondary 
school  classroom,  however  much  it  may  be  to  the  taste  of  the  indo- 
lent student  who  hopes  to  get  his  education  through  an  Epicurean 
process  of  absorption.  The  sharp,  crisp  air  of  intellectual  endeavor 
is  essential  to  real  achievement  in  the  study  of  literature.  For 
such  vigorous  intellectual  effort  and  for  the  working  of  all  the 
mellowing  influences  that  a  thorough  study  of  literature  may  exert 
on  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  pupil,  time  is  necessary,  and  an 
abundance  of  it. 

The  very  scope  of  our  work  is  tremendous.  Most  educators  agree 
that  both  classical  and  modern  works  are  essential  to  fulfill  the 
needs  of  the  student:  the  works  of  this  present  day,  because,  pre- 
senting as  they  do  the  life  to  which  he  is  accustomed,  they  most 
easily  win  his  interest,  because  through  them  he  will  be  guided  in 
his  later  choice  of  modem  literature,  and  because  there  are  pre- 
sented the  problems  for  the  solution  of  which  he  will  presently  be 
partly  responsible;  and  the  earlier  works  because  he  needs  the 
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knowledge  of  the  past  in  order  to  understand  the  present,  because 
thought  is  crystallized  about  old  prohlems  as  it  is  not  about  the 
new,  and  because  the  greatest  problems  are  the  eternal  problems 
which  are  presented  in  the  great  works  of  every  age,  and  most 
simply  and  clearly  in  the  older  literature.  The  history  of  literature 
is  also  an  indispensable  part  of  our  field :  it  is  another  opportunity 
for  the  student  to  come  into  touch  with  great  personalities,  and  it 
alone  gives  him  a  view  of  the  development  of  the  noblest  thought 
of  the  race.  History  does  not  do  this:  it  shows  the  working  out 
into  act  of  the  composite  will  of  the  many,  with  their  conflicting 
purposes,  the  weakest  and  the  most ,  wicked  occasionally  giving 
incentive  to  the  trend  of  events  for  a  time,  and  accidental  circum- 
stances often  shaping  the  fates  of  men.  But  in  literature  there  is 
no  accident  in  the  determination  of  who  shall  speak:  only  the 
greatest  survive,  so  that  in  the  history  of  literature  we  have  the 
story  of  the  progress  of  thought  divested  of  all  inferior  and  acci- 
dental tendencies,  and  presenting  a  brief  and  comprehensible  view 
of  the  quintessential  life  of  the  race.  To  omit  from  our  course  the 
history  of  English  literature,  with  the  glorious  lifting  of  the  spirit 
of  the  nation  to  the  magnificent  and  spontaneous  outpouring  of  the 
Elizabethan  Age,  with  the  pitiful  cramping  of  that  spirit  under 
the  influence  of  formalism  and  materialism  and  skepticism  in  the 
French  Period,  and  its  sweet  release  into  the  sincerity  of  the  Mod- 
ern Age,  would  be  to  deprive  the  student  of  the  view  of  one  of  the 
profoundest  dramas  the  past  of  man  has  to  show.  With  such  great 
tasks  in  hand,  we  have  difficulty  in  finding  time  for  minor  but 
necessary  parts  of  our  work :  the  teaching  of  the  history  of  periods 
not  yet,  or  perhaps  ever,  reached  in  the  history  department;  the 
study  of  mythology ;  guidance  in  the  reading  of  the  magazine  and 
current  literature;  and  training  in  the  use  of  books  of  reference 
through  which  all  the  treasuries  of  the  library  may  be  unlocked. 
The  duties  of  the  teacher  of  literature  present  themselves  in  kaleid- 
oscopic variety,  and  in  their  sweeping  inclusiveness,  as  well  as  in 
the  profound  significance  of  their  greater  aspects  show  a  mocking 
disproportion  to  the  two  hours  a  week  which  some  administrators 
now  feel  that  they  are  worthy  to  have  devoted  to  them. 

Whether  secondary  school  courses  in  English  literature  have 
any  right  to  cover  the  whole  field  from  Caedmon's  "Song  of  the 
Creation"  to  Mary  Antin's  "The  Promised  Land",  is  a  question; 
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but  that  the  study  of  English  literature  does  offer  unique  opportu- 
nities for  intensifying  the  mental  and  emotional  life  of  the  student 
and  for  rendering  him  more  worthy  of  his  immortal  destiny ;  that 
the  expansion  and  deepening  of  our  courses  in  English  literature 
form  one  means  of  stemming  the  current  now  moving  so  strongly 
and  swiftly  in  the  direction  of  purely  scientific  and  material 
progress, — these  things  are  certain.  The  nature  of  our  work  de- 
mands time  for  the  slow  working  of  invisible  and  incalculable 
forces,  and  the  fulfilment  of  that  work  can  be  neglected  only  to  the 
everlasting  loss  of  our  students. 


Union 

By  union  stand  the  orbits  of  the  spheres. 

By  union  wooes  the  earth  the  gentle  rain 

And  the  soft,  placable  winds,  that  play  their  strain 

Of  harmony  through  blooming,  ripening  years. 

Yielding  the  leaf -mold,  and  the  growing  tiers — 

0,  rows  on  rows — of  fruits,  man^s  blood  and  brain ! 

Only  through  union  can  the  rushing  train. 

The  swift  ship,  bind  our  thoughts  in  splendid  gain! 

When  horrid  riot  of  disunion  roars. 

And  wrecks  the  work  of  ages — ruth,  ah,  ruth! — 

We  know  full  well,  at  last,  if  ever  souls 

Of  angels  clasp  ours,  if  the  spirit  soars 

To  find  the  quickening  Maker's  touch  in  truth. 

It  must  be  union  that  shall  win  these  goals ! 

— Mrs.  H.  C.  Chadwich. 


The  Rehabilitation  of  Greek 

By  Wallace  K  Stearns,  Fargo  College,  JSTorth  Dakota. 

|jiniiiiiiiiiniiiiimiiHc|xJCH  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  decline  of 
I  f^  yV  I  ^^eek  as  an  accepted  item  in  the  curriculum.  Ques- 
I  rVl  I  ti<^^  arises  also  as  to  whether  conditions  may  bring  a 
I  I   revival.     In  a  commercial  world  and  in  an  age  of 

^3iiiiiiiiiiiiasiiimiiiii(f  phenomenal  opportunities  human  endeavor  natur- 
I  I  ally  inclines  toward  more  material  things.     It  may 

i  I  well  be,  however,  that  when  continents  have  been 

♦'""""""° """"*  conquered,  the  wilderness  subdued,  free  lands  pos- 
sessed, and  earth's  wealth  exploited  that  men  will  yet  again  think 
of  things  other  than  those  estimated  in  coin  of  the  realm.  Then, 
too,  recent  intense  interest  in  the  social  sciences  was  a  natural 
consequence  of  startling  conditions  uncovered  by  reformers.  All 
these  conditions  so  far  from  being  wholly  wrong,  may  well  be 
regarded  as  working  toward  a  higher  level  wherefrom  a  better 
race  will  realize  in  their  achievements  the  ideals  of  mind  and 
spirit.  It  is  a  sorry  story,  but  too  often  has  the  world's  progress 
been  via  chaos  to  cosmos.  Learning  again  and  again  has  been 
forced  to  retire  to  cell  and  cloister,  but  has  as  often  emerged  again 
to  renew  her  mission. 

The  Great  Renascence  began  in  Italy.  Here  the  mind  was 
freer  from  the  dominance  of  Scholasticism,  and  the  presence  of 
a  deep  human  interest  is  indicated  by  the  prominence  of  law  in 
the  academic  group  as  over  against  dialectic  at  Paris  and  else- 
where. Here,  also,  individualism  bulked  larger,  and  here  the  de- 
votion of  faithful  souls  supported  by  the  fostering  care  of  favoring 
despots  had  served  to  keep  tradition  alive.  Proximity  to  the 
haunts  of  classic  civilizations  helped  also.  The  prime  feature, 
however,  was  great  leadership.  Mention  must  be  made  in  begin- 
ning, of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccacio,  and,  further,  of  such  as 
Mccoli,  Guasino,  Yittorino ;  of  the  band  of  Greek  exiles  who  gave 
fresh  impetus  to  the  movement;  and  of  the  great  leaders  of  the 
academies  of  Florence,  N'aples,  and  Rome.  Likewise  the  German 
movement  finds  light  in  the  labors  of  such  men  as  Erasmus,  Reuch- 
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lin,  and  Melancthon,  and  England  is  made  illustrious  by  Linacre, 
More,  and  Colet.  The  human  needs  leadership.  Often  has  the 
current  of  interest  been  changed  by  the  rise  of  some  leader  who 
to  knowledge  added  the  power  to  inspire  enthusiasm. 

Comparisons  are  odious  or  at  least  misleading  whether  between 
men  or  periods.  We  may  take  courage,  however,  in  discovering 
that  history  repeats  itself — in  more  ways  than  one.  The  human 
wags  around  a  circle.  Often  men  boast  of  the  new  when  the  stu- 
dent of  history  knows  and  recognizes  the  well-beaten  path  trodden 
so  many  times  before.  Reasoning  from  analogy,  we  may  look 
forward  to  a  time  when  men  will  devote  a  portion  of  time  and 
energy  to  subjects  not  of  immediate  financial  profit. 

Fads  may  come  and  fads  may  go,  but  whatever  has  intrinsic 
worth  must  abide,  though  at  times  forgotten.  Greek  culture  was 
strategically  situated,  and  made  largest  use  of  nature's  most  lavish 
gifts. 

Sir  Henry  Maine  has  said  that  no  nation  has  produced  aught  of 
spiritual  worth  but  owes  a  debt  to  Greece,  '^o  people  has  attained 
to  eminence  in  civilization  that  has  not  drunk  deep  from  the 
springs  of  Greek  thought.  It  was  Greece  that  met  the  tide  of  Per- 
sian invasion  and  saved  Europe  from  being  swamped  by  Asiatic 
civilization  before  definite  ideals  had  been  attained.  It  was 
Greece  that  though  captive  leavened  Roman  life  and  moulded  it 
with  her  culture.  Greece  saved  the  West  from  Vandal  hordes 
throughout  some  fifteen  centuries,  and  only  when  weakened  by 
insidious  blows  from  western  hands,  torn  by  factions  within,  and 
overwhelmed  by  the  hordes  of  Islam  did  Greece  at  last  yield.  !N'or 
even  here  did  she  die.  Her  scholars,  fugitives  to  other  lands, 
found  ready  haven  in  Italy.  And  later  in  England  and  France 
and  Germany  it  was  the  soul  of  Greece  that  dispelled  darkness  and 
brought  new  life. 

And  the  light  never  has  failed.  Each  in  its  own  time,  poetry, 
philosophy,  drama,  history,  theology,  grammar,  and  romance  have 
all  been  advanced  to  high  degrees  by  the  Greeks.  ISTumerous 
Catenae,  Patrologies,  Corpora,  and  Anthologies  attest  the  death- 
lessness  of  Hellas.  Greek  has  never  ceased  to  be  spoken,  nor  has 
Greek  literature  ever  ceased  to  be  written.  After  four  hundred 
years  of  the  Turk,  Greece  is  larger  and  stronger  than  ever  before ; 
there  are  more  Greeks  today  than  ever  and  Greek  is  today  the 
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language  of  more  people  and  in  more  lands  than  at  any  previous 
time  in  history. 

There  can  be  nothing  more  evident  than  the  increasing  signifi- 
cance of  the  Greek  people.  We  are,  the  best  of  us,  holden  by  the 
glamor  of  power,  strength,  ostentation.  The  grip  of  modem 
tongues  and  letters  is  not  wholly  explained  on  scholarly  grounds. 
Prestige  has  in  the  past  wrought  more  than  political  and  commer- 
cial deference.  It  has  been  the  force  of  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy  bidding  the  interest  of  thousands  of  tourists  that  has  given 
these  tongues  such  pre-eminence  in  our  educational  life.  Greece 
enslaved  and  fallen  was  quite  forgotten.  But  the  revolution  of  ^3Y 
did  more  than  change  the  political  complexion  of  Europe.  It 
brought  once  more  to  our  notice  the  fact  of  Hellas.  Prior  to  1864 
Greece  comprised  18,341  square  miles.  By  1881,  through  the 
cession  of  the  Aegean  Islands  from  England,  this  had  been  in- 
creased to  19,381.  By  1897,  this  area  had  become  24,440  square 
miles.  In  the  Balkan  struggle  of  1908  Greece  shared  the  burden 
and  the  prizes  of  war.  Today  Greece  has  41,933  square  miles, 
just  about  the  size  of  the  state  of  Ohio.  Eugged  and  diversified, 
with  deeply  indented  coastline, — it  is  said  that  every  Greek  thus 
lives  within  ten  miles  of  a  mountain  and  forty  miles  of  the  sea. 
Throughout  every  age  these  supreme  factors  of  nature  bear  indel- 
ible stamp  on  Greek  life  and  thought. 

'In  classic  days  the  Greeks  possibly  numbered  at  the  maximum 
estimate  about  10,000,000  souls.  Today  the  Greeks  throughoii<» 
Greece  and  the  Levant  are  estimated  as  high  as  12,000,000.  In 
1896  modem  Greece  numbered  2,433,806.  Out  of  this  must  be 
taken  the  one  considerable  city,  Athens,  with  its  111,486,  and 
Piraeus  with  an  additional  43,848,  leaving  an  average  per  square 
mile  of  something  like  fifty-five.  Emigration  has  constantly  low- 
ered the  population,  especially  the  male  portion,  yet  by  1907  the 
number  had  risen  to  2,631,952  with  241,068  in  Athens  and  Pi- 
raeus.    Today  the  population  aggregates  4,363,000. 

Commercially  Greece  has  come  to  hold  no  mean  place.  Sixteen 
chief  listed  imports  totalled  in  1905  over  $19,000,000,  and  ten 
chief  listed  exports  for  that  same  year  aggregated  more  than  $21,- 
000,000.  Today  more  than  a  thousand  vessels  aggregating  more 
than  300,000  tons  are  laying  the  foundations  for  a  wide-spread 
commerce.    As  far  back  as  1898  mining  statistics  show  an  output 
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of  some  $6,000,000.  Experience  has  made  the  Greek  a  fighter, 
whether  he  will  or  no.  The  present  military  system  is  largely  due 
to  the  reigning  king — ^while  yet  Cro^vn  Prince — and  his  advisers. 
From  less  than  70,000  in  1897,  the  army  has  grown  to  be  in  1912 
a  fighting  machine,  when  up  to  war  strength,  of  approximately 
130,000  men.  Greece  again  plays  a  hand  in  the  naval  game  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Seven  battleships  and  fourteen  destroyers  con- 
stitute the  kernel  of  the  Greek  navy,  with  a  number  of  miscel- 
laneous craft  suitable  for  less  serious  purposes.  Even  submarines 
and  aircraft  have  made  their  appearance.  A  worthy  antagonist 
for  her  ancient  enemy,  the  Turk,  Greece  must  be  reckoned  with  in 
any  Balkan  war. 

But  her  greatest  achievements  are  of  peace.  Depraved  and  de- 
moralized by  their  Turkish  bondage,  modem  Greeks  have  created 
every  means  for  their  development.  Of  their  commerce  something 
has  been  said.  Two  chief  interests  of  the  last  half  century  have 
been  agriculture  and  education.  Spurred  on  by  the  achievements 
of  his  ancestors,  the  Greek  of  today  seeks  by  every  means  to  build 
up  his  country's  schools.  Illiterate  he  may  be  himself,  the  Greek 
covets  opportunity  for  his  children.  There  is  much  yet  to  be 
accomplished.  Poverty,  squalor,  ignorance  and  a  host  of  ills  yet 
abide.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  quarter  of  a  century 
marks  the  history  of  railways  in  that  country,  that  factories  are 
still  in  the  small  proprietary  stage,  and  that  it  is  but  little  more 
than  three-quarters  of  a  century  since  the  throwing  off  of  a  slavery 
as  blighting  as  ever  was  African  bondage.  Yet  the  statistics  for 
1905  return  2,604  primary  schools,  306  secondary  schools,  thirty- 
nine  high  schools,  a  university,  many  private  schools,  besides 
schools  for  agriculture,  mechanics,  military  and  naval  training, 
commerce,  law,  theology,  and  the  like.  GirPs  schools  also  exist 
and  women  rank  with  their  sisters  elsewhere  in  Europe.  And 
there  are  only  two  (practically  one)  large  cities  and  ten  others 
ranging  from  10,000  to  40,000.  Throughout  the  rural  districts 
illiteracy  stands  at  only  30%  and  in  the  towns  at  15%. 

The  mention  of  agricultural  training  reminds  us  that  Greece  is 
80%  or  more  agricultural.  The  instincts  of  the  centuries  passed 
under  Turkish  rule  still  prompts  the  grouping  of  country  homes 
into  communities,  but  the  life  of  the  people  is  overwhelmingly 
rural.     Still  only  21%  of  the  land  is  under  the  plow,  and  59% 
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is  not  cultivated  at  all.  Already  a  considerable  variety  of  cereals 
and  fruits  are  produced,  the  annual  export  of  raisins  alone  amount- 
ing to  170,000  tons,  a  value  of  $8,000,000.  The  laudable  efforts 
of  the  late  King  George  in  the  way  of  encouraging  scientific  ag- 
riculture must  tell  in  the  end.  Greece  needs  agricultural  colleges 
and  experiment  stations ;  needs  to  be  taught  the  care  and  the  value 
of  the  soil;  and  needs  to  be  won  from  politics — bane  of  Balkan 
peoples — to  the  dignity  of  labor  and  to  the  beauty  of  the  worth  of 
rural  life  and  pursuits.  The  pyramid  so  long  by  adversity  held 
upon  its  point  needs  now  to  be  tipped  back  on  its  base.  The  work 
of  education  has  only  just  begun. 

Eecent  additions  of  territory  afford  outlet  for  pent-up  energies 
and,  it  is  to  be  hoped  relief  for  too  prevalent  jealousy  of  others' 
success.  In  every  considerable  city  of  Europe  and  on  other  conti- 
nents as  well,  notably  at  Alexandria,  Paris,  London,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Vienna,  Constantinople,  even  "New  York  and  Chicago,  Greek 
thrift  and  shrewdness  have  laid  up  bounteous  store.  !N'or  the  least 
encouraging  is  the  patriotic  munificence  that  prompts  Greeks,  even 
those  resident  in  other  lands,  to  remember  La  Patrie.  The  finest 
buildings,  as,  university,  museum,  academy  of  sciences,  zappeion, 
prisons,  hospitals,  stadiums,  and  colleges,  are  monuments  to  this 
sentiment,  "Once  a  Greek,  always  a  Greek."  A  case  on  record 
is  of  a  Greek  barber  dying  in  New  York  who  left  all  he  had,  $150, 
for  an  educational  fund  for  his  country.  There  is  a  spirit  of 
pride  in  their  traditions,  even  among  the  humble  peasantry  who 
come  to  America  seeking  labor,  and  a  successful  life  contemplates 
a  happy  close  amid  the  blessed  sights  and  memories  of  Hellas. 
What  has  been  so  well  begun  cannot  fail  of  being  well  done. 

It  may  well  be,  too,  that  we  have  approached  this  matter  from  the 
wrong  angle.  It  was  the  captain  of  an  American  vessel  that  first 
saluted  the  new  Greek  flag  as  it  was  borne  into  a  harbor  filled 
with  shipping  from  all  nations.  Several  years  since  an  American 
Academic  Society  came  within  a  single  vote  of  adopting  the  mod- 
em Greek  method  of  pronouncing  the  language.  Occasionally  a 
college  catalogue  shows  that  the  regnant  professor  follows  in  this 
line. 

It  is  almost  four  hundred  years  now  since  Erasmus,  superceding 
the  scheme  of  Keuchlin,  impressed  upon  classical  scholarship  a 
system  of  pronunciation  mediaeval  in  spirit  if  not  quite  in  date. 
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For  four  centuries  this  has  held  a  system  whose  chief  proof  was 
the  fact  that  it  could  not  be  disproved.  And  the  symbol  has  been 
true  to  substance.  Instead  of  the  living  expression  of  a  living 
people  Greek  has  degenerated  in  most  colleges  to  a  prosaic  render- 
ing in  stolid'  prose.  The  old  fire  and  spirit  has  been  lost  sight  of. 
Greek  has  become  too  much  a  mere  discipline,  a  drudgery,  a  health 
exercise  for  the  intellect.  Textbooks  have  been  built  upon  the 
same  plan.  Eules  and  paradigms  and  exceptions  have  been  dealt 
out  for  weary  months  before  the  student  had  a  suspicion  that  the 
temple  of  Greek  was  anything  more  than  a  stooping  passage-way 
or  a  blind  alley.  Sixty  to  eighty  lessons  was  the  measure  of  the 
standard  beginning  book.  Let  us  learn  wisdom  of  the  teacher  of 
modern  languages.  French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian  are  a  means 
to  an  end.  They  are  living,  vibrant  tongues,  the  approach  to  great 
literatures  as  well  as  the  media  of  living  peoples.  Let  us  drop 
linguistics  for  classical  phililogy  in  the  true  sense  of  that  term; 
let  us  take  the  modem  approach  to  a  language  that  never  has  ceased 
to  be  spoken  and  written,  the  possession  of  a  people  that  never 
has  been  dead  but  is  alive  today  more  than  ever  before ;  let  us  be- 
come more  impressed  that  we  are  meeting  a  people  that  after  show- 
ing a  tenacity  of  life  equalled  only  by  the  Jews  have  reasserted 
themselves  and  reestablished  themselves  in  their  ancient  seats  and 
made  themselves  a  growing  factor  in  the  Mediterranean  world; 
let  us  look  not  only  backward  but  forward  to  Greece  that  is  yet  to  be. 


Some  Broader  Aspects  of  School  Discipline 

By  Abeaham  Deutsch,  Kew  York  City. 

I. 

*3iiiiiimiiiainiiiiiiiiitjjjj]  present  generation  has  witnessed  some  remark- 
I  rws  I  able  changes  in  our  educational  ideas  and  practices 
I  I  I  in  regard  to  children  not  sound  in  mind  or  body  and 
I  I   to  those  who,  for  various  reasons,  fail  to  react  to 

^3iiiiiiiiiiiic3ii{iiiiiiiiic^  school  order  and  work  as  we  expect  of  children  nor- 
I  I  mal  in  the  accepted  sense.     It  is  to  the  latter  espe- 

I  I   ciallj  that  we  are  beginning  to  give  more  attention. 

*'""""""""" "^*  In  the  past,  as  soon  as  we  recognized  one  of  these 

forms  of  ^'exceptionality"  as  a  problem,  we  made  provision  for  it. 
The  blind,  crippled,  anaemic,  mentally  deficient,  truant,  tubercu- 
lous and  deaf  are  now  being  specially  provided  for.  Such  chil- 
dren are  regarded  as  "exceptional''  in  the  sense  of  their  not  being 
up  to  the  standard  of  what  we  think  a  child  should  be. 

Unfortunately,  the  putting  of  many  new  educational  ideas  into 
practice,  requires  an  increase  in  school  appropriations,  and  since 
our  schools  must  have  a  "business"  basis  for  their  existence,  it  is 
therefore  to  be  expected  that  most  new  circumstances  affecting 
their  welfare,  must  also  be  considered  from  a  financial  standpoint. 

To  illustrate  this  tendency  first  from  another  field:  Some  of 
us  no  doubt  remember  that  many  people  favored  the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  childrens'  courts  only  after  it  was  proved  to  them 
that  juvenile  delinquency,  when  no  effort  is  made  to  correct  it, 
leads  to  adult  delinquency,  which  necessitates  a  larger  expenditure 
for  jails  and  prisons  later  on.  So  for  them,  the  question  of  what 
was  to  be  done  with  our  young  malefactors  when  brought  to  a  legal 
accounting,  had  to  be  first  turned  into  a  problem  of  dollars  and 
cents.  It  was  then  found  cheaper  to  arrest  criminal  t-endencies  in 
their  inception  when  there  was  a  better  chance  of  their  being  rooted 
out  than  later  when  they  became  chronic  and  would  involve  a  far 
greater  expense. 

The  care  of  the  deaf  and  blind  in  our  schools  was  an  obvious 
problem.  By  proper  training  they  could  become  economically  useful. 
Only  recently  was  it  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  care  of  the  men- 
tally deficient  children  constituted  a  problem  having  a  social  bear- 
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ing  in  a  financial  sense.  Uncared  and  unprovided  for,  they  later 
contributed  little  or  nothing  to  the  support  of  their  existence  and 
were  even  a  criminal  menace  with  its  accompanying  economic  loss. 
So  it  was  found  "better  business"  to  make  special  provision  for 
them.  The  same  line  of  thought  could  be  followed  out  with  re- 
gard to  the  other  "exceptional"  classes  of  children  noted  above. 

However,  not  all  existing  school  conditions  which  are  harmful 
or  productive  of  evil,  are  regarded  as  problems  worthy  of  consid- 
eration, financially  or  otherwise,  either  because  they  are  not  wide- 
spread or  serious  enough,  or  because  they  are  new  and  do  not  force 
themselves  on  our  attention,  or  because  we  are  prone  to  disregard 
them.  The  practical  teacher  now  tells  us  that  there  are  "bad",  "in- 
corrigible", "stupid",  "lazy",  "indifferent",  and  "over-age"  chil- 
dren in  the  schools.  What  school  has  not  its  "E",  "special"  and 
"make-up"  classes  for  them  ?  Are  we  aware  of  the  fact  that  their 
re-education,  when  necessary,  entails  a  very  large  expense  ?  Ayres 
tells  us  that  about  70%  of  our  school  population  suffer  from  phys- 
ical defects  and  that  it  takes  such  children  nine  years  to  do  eight 
years  of  their  regular  school  course.  This  is  a  needless  waste 
when  we  consider  that  a  child's  yearly  education  costs  about  $50 
and  especially  so  where  such  defects  are  very  often  unfortunately 
and  inevitably  overlooked  through  various  causes.  We  find  that 
in  one  school,  out  of  61  children  reported  for  doing  poor  work,  no 
less  than  56  children  had  a  record  of  from  one  to  eight  "repeats." 
They  were  in  grades  ranging  from  the  first  to  the  sixth  year  grades. 
In  a  "special"  class,  26  children  were  repeating  the  work  of  that 
particular  grade  but  not  more  than  7  or  8  could  show  that  this 
was  their  first  "repeat." 

Such  children  are  also  "exceptional"  and  we  must  regard  the 
position  of  these  children  in  the  school  as  a  new  problem  arising 
out  of  the  inadequacy  of  our  present  systems.  The  field  for  in- 
vestigation, being  new,  has  not  been  well  explored  and  worked  out. 
To  many  still,  there  seem  to  be  no  obvious  differences  between 
such  children  and  the  so-called  "ordinary"  children.  !N'everthe- 
less,  as  will  be  shown,  because  the  condition  of  these  children  has 
an  important  bearing  on  school,  home  and  community,  their  con- 
sideration becomes  of  social  and  educational  importance  and  in 
these  relations,  these  "exceptional"  children  will  be  briefly  con- 
sidered. 
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For  practical  purposes,  in  making  an  inquiry  and  investigation 
into  this  question,  let  us  discuss  their  condition  from  five  points 
of  view,  viz :  I,  Present  Health  and  Physical  Condition.  II,  Home 
Life  and  Attitude  Toward  School.  Ill,  Past  History.  IV,  School 
Record.    V,  Leisure. 

L 

In  their  normal  school  career,  students  are  taught  that  there 
must  be  ''mens  sana  in  corpore  sano."  Unfortunately,  the 
knowledge  of  this  most  important  principle  as  shown  by  them 
when  they  become  teachers  is  very  limited.  Its  practical  meaning 
and  application  are  not  satisfactorily  taught  along  with  the  courses 
in  the  history,  principles  and  practice  of  Education.  We  are  learn- 
ing, though,  if  but  slowly.  Terman,  Hoag,  Ayres,  Cornell,  Mack- 
enzie, Warner,  Eowe  and  others  have  created  the  new  field  of 
"Child  Hygiene''  and  their  research  work  is  showing  why  chil- 
dren are  "stupid",  "retarded"  and  "bad".  Just  as  the  university 
courses  in  medicine  and  law  were  lengthened  when  these  fields  of 
knowledge  were  extended,  requiring  a  longer  period  of  preparatory 
training  for  physicians  and  lawyers,  so  must  Education  require  of 
its  teachers  that  they  be  better  prepared  to  conform  to  the  demands 
made  by  recent  additions  to  educational  knowledge  in  our  particu- 
lar field.  We  note  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  our  schools  no 
longer  give  their  sole  attention  to  the  purely  intellectual  phase  of 
the  educational  process  as  is  evidenced  by  the  existence  of  very 
excellent  systems  of  health  inspection  of  school  children.  This 
is  a  great  step  beyond  mere  emphasis  on  the  "book"  side  of  a 
child's  education.  Our  cities  spend  many  millions  of  dollars 
yearly  to  this  end,  but  as  we  shall  learn  in  a  moment,  the  help 
of  the  teacher  is  needed  in  this  work.  A  medical  inspector  is 
assigned  to  from  8  to  even  as  many  as  14,000  children  for  whose 
health  record  he  is  responsible.  It  does  not  take  much  effort  to 
realize  that  working  only  a  few  hours  a  day  and  about  200  days 
a  year,  and  as  a  thorough  physical  examination  takes  about 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  an  inspector  can  not  reach  a  child  more 
than  possibly  once  or  twice  in  his  school  life  except  when  he  is 
reported, .  which  happens  very  rarely,  for  special  examination  by 
the  teacher,  for  very  obvious  defects. 

It  is,  therefore,  for  the  teacher  to  know  something  of  the  ele- 
ments of  child  hygiene.    He  should  form  part  of  the  health  inspec- 
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tion  system.  It  would  be  needless  and  wasteful  to  supply  enough 
inspectors  to  provide  for  yearly  examinations  for  every  child. 
For  the  vast  majority  this  would  be  unnecessary.  Yet  there  are 
always  some  in  every  class  who,  somehow  or  other  are  permitted 
to  go  along  year  after  year,  suffering  from  physical  defects,  which 
to  the  trained  eye  are  not  evident,  but  which  have  a  decided  effect 
for  the  worse  on  their  possessors.  The  conduct  and  school  progress 
of  such  children  always  form  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  the 
teacher.  For  teachers  to  be  able  to  know  in  what  directions  to 
search  for  causes  of  "exceptionality"  when  they  meet  them,  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  the  solution  of  our  problem. 

Let  us  note  the  following  cases  to  understand  how  children  have 
gone  along  for  years  with  physical  defects  and  what  has  resulted 
in  spite  of  what  is  a  fairly  good  system  of  health  inspection.  Ed- 
ward P.  is  thirteen  years  old  and  was  reported  term  after  term 
as  being  mischievous,  needing  continual  watching,  never  quiet  and 
always  restless,  and  causing  much  trouble  for  his  teachers  on 
account  of  his  poor  conduct.  Through  the  efforts  of  a  teacher,  he 
was  given  the  proper  medical  examination  and  was  found  to  be 
afflicted  vdth  chorea  in  such  a  severe  form  that  his  removal  from 
school  was  deemed  advisable.  Yet  this  boy  had  been  given  a 
"normal"  health  record  only  a  few  years  previous. 

Frank  L.  D.  is  twelve,  and  has  poor  bladder  control.  He  also 
is  reported  as  being  very  disorderly  by  all  his  teachers  and  is 
sadly  in  need  of  medical  attention  for  nervous  instability.  In 
this  particular  case,  where  a  weak  bladder  may  be  symptomatic 
of  a  deranged  nervous  system,  the  school  medical  inspector  will 
take  no  note  of  the  matter  because  such  a  condition  does  not  come 
within  his  province.  Both  parents  of  the  boy  are  of  a  neiirotic 
type. 

Mabel  H.  is  fifteen  and  is  about  four  years  behind  in  her  school 
work.  A  simple  test  revealed  poor  vision  for  one  thing.  The  at- 
tending oculist  declared  that  she  needed  optical  attention  ten  years 
ago. 

Dorothy  E.  is  fourteen  and  is  about  three  years  behind  in  her 
work.  Her  progress  in  school  has  been  very  poor  all  the  way 
through.  An  apathetic  state  and  a  condition  of  utter  "lifelessness" 
suggested  "adenoids."  After  proper  examination,  an  immediate 
and  long  needed  operation  for  the  removal  of  this  very  condition 
was  ordered. 
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In  the  "special"  class  referred  to  above,  casual  examination 
of  a  majority  of  the  children  revealed  the  fact  that  eighteen  were 
suffering  from  the  common  physical  defects  and  yet  this  was  not 
known  by  the  inspector  assigned  to  the  school.  It  is  nothing 
unusual  to  examine  the  teeth  of  the  children  in  the  average  class 
and  find  that  a  very  small  percentage  indeed,  possess  a  set  of  teeth 
in  fairly  good  condition. 

Here  are  typical  cases  where  teachers  with  proper  training  would 
have  been  able  to  notify  the  inspector  of  existing  defects  before  they 
could  have  reached  an  advanced  stage  and  caused  needless  trouble 
and  waste. 

Lest  we  forget  the  "miracles"  that  can  be  effected  by  proper 
action  even  in  one  respect,  let  us  quote  from  the  address  of  Dr. 
W.  M.  Kichards  on  the  night  of  Il^ovember  8,  1915,  before  the 
Society  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  at  the  'N&w  York  Academy  of 
Medicine  on  "Prevention  of  Poverty  and  Crime  by  the  Correction 
of  Physical  Defects  in  School  Children."  Dr.  Eichards  investi- 
gated forty  of  the  most  difiicult  cases  in  two  schools  in  IsTew  York 
City  and  reported  in  part  as  follows :  "I  corrected  only  one  physi- 
cal defect  in  these  children  and  that  was  vision.  In  other  words, 
I  fitted  them  with  proper  glasses.  Their  marks  in  different  sub- 
jects, and  their  record  at  the  schools  were  put  on  a  sheet  of  paper 
by  their  teacher.  Six  months  after  they  had  been  fitted  with 
glasses,  their  records  were  again  put  down  on  the  same  sheet  and 
comparison  showed  that  eight  had  been  lost  sight  of  through  dis- 
charge, transfer,  loss  or  exchange  of  glasses.  Of  the  remaining, 
45%  of  the  ungraded  children  went  up  into  the  regular  classes. 
The  backward  children  were  promoted,  and  the  delinquent  be- 
came some  of  the  best  children  in  the  school." 

There  are  children  who  will  progress  in  spite  of  physical  defects 
but  not  as  well  as  they  would  if  these  defects  were  corrected.  The 
fact  nevertheless  remains  that  our  "exceptional"  children,  the 
"stupid"  and  "repeats",  are  not  really  educable  until  their  dis- 
abilities are  removed.  It  would  be  a  satisfactory  return  for  effort 
spent  in  acquiring  the  ability  to  make  even  a  superficial  examina- 
tion if  it  could  be  made  to  reveal  early  enough  the  causes  for  some 
of  our  cases  of  "exceptionality".  The  efficiency  of  the  health  in- 
spection would  be  increased  m^any  times  and  this  kind  of  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  teacher  would  be  invaluable. 

Many  of  our  states,  notably  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut, 
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require  teachers  to  give  the  simple  tests  at  certain  times  to  dis- 
cover defects.  During  the  week  of  ^NTovember  1,  1915,  four  schools 
in  !N"ew  York  City  held  a  very  successful  "Health  Day"  under  the 
direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Hygiene,  during  which 
time  teachers  examined  for  defects  of  vision,  hearing  and  teeth. 
Interest  in  this  kind  of  work  is  spreading,  but  not  fast  enough. 

There  is  no  reason  why  such  examinations  could  not  be  con- 
ducted under  the  supervision  of  and  in  co-operation  with  the 
Health  Department  or  other  bureau  devoted  to  this  work.  The 
equipment  for  such  a  purpose  would  not  cost  very  much.  It  might 
require  not  more  possibly  than  gi  few  sets  of  vision  charts  and 
tongue  depressors  for  each  school,  to  be  used  by  the  teachers  on 
'^Health  Day"  and  at  other  times  when  they  saw  need  for  them. 

The  standard  works  on  the  subjects  of  "Child  Hygiene"  and 
"Medical  Inspection  of  Schools"  give  full  details  as  to  what  de- 
fects are  to  be  looked  for,  together  with  their  classification  and  ex- 
planation and  how  they  are  to  be  discovered.  The  writer  has 
found  it  very  helpful  to  keep  the  following  suggestions  among 
others  in  mind  when  examining  children  reported  for  poor  work 
and  conduct. 

HEALTH. 

Constitutional — Is  the  child  in  good  health  ?  Does  he  feel  so  ? 
Is  he  pale,  anaemic,  irritable  or  "nervous"  ?  Does  he  suffer  from 
malnutrition?     Is  he  "sickly"  or  pale? 

Teeth — Are  they  in  good  condition  ?  Are  they  broken,  carious 
or  missing  ?  Are  there  "crowdings"  or  mal-occlusions  ?  Does  the 
child  take  care  of  them  ? 

Eyes — Is  there  anything  peculiar  about  the  eyes  ?  Do  they  ever 
hurt  him  ?  When  he  reads  or  studies,  does  he  get  headaches  ?  Do 
they  "water"  or  get  red  ?  Is  there  a  "strained"  look  on  his  face  ? 
Can  he  see  the  board  from  the  place  where  he  sits  ?  Does  he  hold 
printed  matter  far  from  or  very  near  to  his  eyes  ?  Do  the  letters 
blur  or  run  together,  or  "jump"  around  or  disappear  ?  If  he  wears 
glasses,  how  long  has  he  had  them  without  changing  them  ?  Where 
did  he  procure  them  ?  Is  he  poor  in  reading  and  spelling  particu- 
larly? Can  he  copy  words  and  numbers  correctly?  Does  he 
"squint"  when  he  reads  ?    Is  strabismus  present  ? 

Ears — Are  you  sure  that  he  can  hear  distinctly  ?  Does  he  ap- 
pear   to    listen    in   a   listless,    half-conscious    way    when    you 
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speak  to  him?  Does  he  ask  to  have  questions  repeated?  Does 
he  have  a  tendency  to  lean  forward  in  his  seat  as  if  to  attend 
better  ?  Does  he  seem  to  listen  with  one  ear  only  ?  Does  he  com- 
plain of  "buzzing"  sounds  in  his  ears?  Are  there  any  "dis- 
charges" ? 

ITose  and  Throat — Can  he  breathe  freely  through  both  nostrils  ? 
Is  his  mouth  continually  open?  Has  his  face  a  drawn,  sunken 
look  ?  Is  the  bridge  of  his  nose  swollen  ?  Does  he  complain  of  a 
swollen  throat,  especially  in  winter?  Does  he  suffer  from  fre- 
quent "colds"  ?    What  is  the  condition  of  his  tonsils  ? 

Miscellaneous — Does  he  have  frequent  "stomach-aches"  ?  Must 
he  empty  his  bladder  more  than  three  or  four  times  a  day  ?  Can  he 
stand  in  good  position?  Is  his  back  perfectly  straight?  Do  his 
finger  tips  get  cold  or  his  lips  blue?  Does  he  get  out  of  breath 
easily  ?    Does  he  drag  his  feet  when  he  walks  ? 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  teacher,  when  making  exami- 
nations, will  ask  every  question.  They  are  merely  suggestive  con- 
ditions which  teachers  can  be  trained  to  look  for  or  note.  Some 
will  be  very  obvious  and  apparent,  others  will  reveal  themselves 
through  proper  questioning  and  for  the  others,  the  simple  tests 
can  be  given.  When  defects  are  found,  the  school  medical  inspec- 
tor and  the  nurse  are  to  be  notified  and  in  most  cases  the  teacher's 
work  in  the  matter  will  end  here. 

The  following  incident  may  be  of  interest  in  that  it  can  be 
made  to  offer  a  possible  solution  in  cases  where  a  parent  is  unwill- 
ing to  abide  by  the  advice  and  suggestions  of  the  school  health 
authorities.  Michael  S.  C.  is  a  pupil  in  a  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  school. 
For  several  years  he  was  frequently  absent,  due  to  diseased  ton- 
sils. The  teachers  declared  that  while  this  condition  was  allowed 
to  exist,  the  boy  could  not  make  any  material  progress,  even  if  he 
attended  school  regularly.  The  matter  was  brought  before  the 
Children's  Court  by  the  Bureau  of  Attendance  and  on  ITovember 
lY,  1915,  the  court  ordered  the  parents  to  have  the  offending  ton- 
sils removed.  This  is  the  first  decision  of  its  kind  ever  given  in 
this  state  and  for  that  matter  in  possibly  all  other  st-ates.  It  is  a 
hopeful  step  in  the  right  direction  and  should  have  far  reaching 
results  for  the  good.  It  opens  up  an  entirely  new  field  for  the 
treatment  of  some  of  our  cases  of  "exceptionality." 

(To  he  Continued) 


What  to  Teach  in  History 

By  Ransom  A.  Mackie,  M.A.,  State  ^N'okmal  School, 
Fairmont,  West  Yieginia. 

Paet  II. 

jjiiiimiiiiiQiiiiiiiiiiiitjj^QE  the  teacher  should  think  more  of  quality  than 
1^1  quantity  of  work,  and  since  quantity  and  quality  of 
I  ^%  I  work  rarely  go  together,  the  question  naturally 
I  I  arises.  What  events  and  'phases  of  history  should  he 

^luiiiiiiiuaiHiimiiiic^  emphasized?  There  are  so  many  facts  to  consider 
I  I  that  the  teacher  has  time  only  for  the  essentials. 

I  j  Events  great  in  their  consequences,  it  is  generally 

^jiiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiuiiiiiiii^  conceded,  should  be  selected  and  emphasized. 

History  of  Civilization.  Just  facts  that  are  characteristic 
should  be  stressed.  If  we  accept  this,  the  next  question  to  be 
answered  is:  From  what  field  shall  we  select  most  of  the  char- 
acteristic facts — from  political  history  or  from  the  history  of 
civilization  ? 

Historians  are  beginning  to  agree  that  the  former  should  not  be 
emphasized  as  much  as  the  latter.  However,  they  do  not  contend 
that  political  history  or  that  part  of  history  dealing  with  wars, 
dynasties,  and  political  parties  should  be  eliminated,  but  that  the 
history  of  civilization  should  receive  far  more  attention  than  it 
has  in  the  past,  and,  that  the  time  devoted  to  political  history 
should  be  greatly  reduced. 

Some  are  now  suggesting  that  the  history  of  education  should 
be  studied  in  connection  with  the  general  history  of  the  world, 
while  a  few  educators  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  substitute  the 
history  of  education  for  the  course  in  general  history,  basing  their 
contention  on  the  assumption  that  "the  history  of  education  is 
the  history  of  civilization  with  the  wars  and  politics  left  out." 
But  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  theory  and  only  a  theory.  It  may  be 
that  the  history  of  education,  if  taught  in  the  right  way,  is  the 

•Part  I   "The  Value  of  History"   was  presented  in  the  May  (1915)   Issue  of 
"Education." 
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history  of  civilization  omitting  the  wars  and  politics,  but  it  is 
not  so  now.  The  history  of  education  as  given  in  the  ordinary 
text  books  on  the  subject  is  entirely  too  narrow  to  be  entitled 
the  History  of  Civilization. 

We  do  not  think  it  wise  to  omit  the  wars  entirely  in  studying 
history  in  the  unrestricted  meaning  of  the  term,  but  we  do  believe 
the  essentials  of  the  history  of  education,  as  taught  at  present, 
should  be  included  in  the  course  and  studied  in  connection  with 
the  other  movements  and  phases  of  history  and  not  as  an  isolated 
phenomenon.  The  reason  is  obvious:  The  student  gets  a  wrong 
conception  of  the  history  of  education  if  he  studies  it  apart  from 
the  general  history  of  the  world.  Unless  studied  in  connection 
with  other  world  movements,  he  fails  to  see  and  understand  it  in 
its  proper  relations.  In  short  he  fails  to  get  a  right  perspective 
and,  therefore,  cannot  properly  evaluate  the  subject.  To  under- 
stand and  estimate  the  educational  movements  correctly,  it  should 
be  possible,  as  Doctor  Bumham  points  out,  to  consider  the  wider 
relations,  to  present  the  writings  of  educators  in  connection  with 
the  philosophical  and  social  ideas  of  the  time,  to  study  the  schools 
in  their  relation  to  life,  and  by  treating  the  large  aspects  of  the 
culture  movements  of  the  period,  the  function  of  the  school  would 
be  seen  in  proper  perspective,  and  the  vital  and  interesting  aspects 
of  educational  movements  would  be  made  clear. 

Doctor  Bumham  gives  us  a  broad  conception,  and  where  the 
emphasis  should  be  placed  is  exceptionally  well  stated;  but  it  is 
not  in  harmony  with  what  is  actually  accomplished  in  the  schools. 
The  failure  has  been  due  primarily  to  the  text  books.  However, 
the  recent  texts  are  more  in  harmony  with  the  broad  conception  of 
history,  as  viewed  by  the  great  educator,  whom  we  have  just 
quoted. 

It  might  seem  from  what  has  been  said  that  education  would 
be  overemphasized  if  the  foregoing  suggestions  were  followed. 
But  this  is  not  our  purpose.  We  merely  wish  to  stress  a  field  of 
study  that  has  never  had  proper  recognition.  Any  fact  of  supreme 
importance  in  whatever  field  found  should  be  selected  and  empha- 
sized, for  one  should  form,  if  possible,  an  adequate  conception  of 
the  most  notable  things  that  have  happened,  and  of  what  man  has 
accomplished  in  all  fields  of  human  endeavor.  However,  one  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  history  of  education,  if  taught  in  the  right 
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way,   reaches  out  in   all  directions   and,   as   already  indicated, 
includes  much  more  than  the  name  implies.     . 

Finally,  let  us  summarize  briefly: — In  the  past  the  ordinary 
text  books,  and  consequently  the  schools  have  stressed  principally 
military  history  and  politics.  At  present  the  concensus  of  educa- 
tional opinion  seems  to  be  that  our  future  courses  should  deal 
not  merely  with  wars,  politics  and  rulers,  but  rather  with  the  arts 
and  occupations  of  peace,  with  science,  morals,  architecture,  sculp- 
ture, painting,  language,  literature,  religious  ideas  and  institu- 
tions, commerce  and  industry,  social  and  economic  conditions, 
modern  imperialism,  social  life  and  general  culture,  the  humani- 
tarian movements,  education  and  philanthropy. 


Humanizing  English  Teachers 

By  Frank  E.  Arnold,  Logan,  Utah. 

|iiiiiiiiiaiioiiiiiimiiir|^E  of  the  saddest  bits  of  educational  cleavage,  sad- 
I  ^^  I  der  far  than  a  mountain  of  split  infinitives,  is  the 
I  1^  I  absolute  divorce  that  exists  in  many  college  depart- 
I  I  ments  of  English  between  the  literary  work  and 

^iiiiiiimmumiiimiiitf  ^^^^  ^^  public  speaking  or  expression.  The  head  of 
I  I  the  former  is  too  often  all  background  and  that  of 

I  I  latter  all  foreground,  and  it  takes  the  two  to  make 

*"'"""""°"'" "^*  a  good  English  teacher. 

"They  think  I'm  unscholarly  when  I  go  about  the  country  giv- 
ing my  talks  on  Maine  Poets  and  Indiana  Humorists.  But  the 
country  people  and  the  women's  clubs  like  them."  This  is  the 
complaint  of  a  professor  of  public  speaking  in  a  state  university 
of  the  middle  west.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Amherst  with  three  sub- 
sequent years  at  the  Emerson  school  of  oratory  and  the  result  is 
purely  "Emersonian."  By  "they"  he  meant  the  other  men  of 
the  English  department  who  would  probably  scorn  to  be  popular 
and  would  esteem  themselves  more  highly  if  they  "got  into"  "Mod- 
em Language  !N"otes"  than  into  "Munseys".  In  another  western 
state  university  the  public  speaking  has  for  years  been  in  charge 
of  a  woman  who  has  neither  a  college  degree  nor  one  from  a  school 
of  oratory.  And  yet  she  has  so  much  influence  with  the  board  of 
trustees  that  she  has  recently  had  debating  work  put  in  her  depart- 
ment, much  to  the  disgust  of  the  men  in  economics,  history  and 
English,  who  realize  that  there  is  as  much  need  of  ideas  and  Eng- 
lish for  debaters  as  of  the  proper  airs,  tones,  and  gestures.  These 
are  not  exceptional  cases,  for  the  militant  advocates  of  the  spoken 
and  written  word  glower  at  each  other  across  many  a  campus  and 
in  many  a  faculty  meeting  ^nd  supply  much  petty  gossip  in  so- 
called  academic  circles. 

We  have  no  remedy  to  suggest  for  the  teachers  of  public  speak- 
ing. Their  case  is  not  exactly  hopeless  but  hard.  It  is  so  difficult 
to  acquire  a  background.  It  takes  years  of  the  right  kind  of  study 
and  associations  and  sometimes  even  generations  of  ancestors.    It 
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is  far  easier  to  give  the  man  with  a  background  a  new  point  of 
view  and  as  a  humanizing  influence  for  English  teachers  with  a 
horror  of  the  popular  we  would  recommend  first  that  they  join  some 
branch  of  the  Drama  League  and  in  the  second  place  that  thej  buy- 
Professor  Clapp's  admirable  little  pamphlet  on  "Plays  for  Ama- 
teurs", issued  last  June  by  the  League.  This  contains  a  stimu- 
lating introduction  telling  in  a  masterly  way  just  how  to  select  a 
play,  how  to  produce  it  and  how  to  act  it.  After  this  technical 
advice  the  author  concludes  with  this  remark,  "There  is  no  town 
so  small,  no  country  district  which  may  not  develop  from  its  local 
amateurs,  working  intelligently,  a  little  community  theatre  of  its 
own."  And  he  might  have  added,  "It  only  needs  a  leader."  And 
that  leader  will  not  be  the  biblical  little  child  but  most  naturally 
some  English  teacher,  whether  in  the  grades,  high  school  or  col- 
lege, it  matters  little,  provided  he  has  a  liking  for  dramatic  things. 
Professor  Clapp  can  speak  as  one  having  authority  because  he  has 
worked  out  personally  with  his  own  students  or  with  the  able  Lake 
Eorest  amateurs  all  the  problems  that  he  simplifies  in  such  a  sen- 
sible, illuminating  manner.  Any  English  teacher  who  reads  it 
comes  to  realize  that  acted  drama  is  a  picture  of  life  itself  or  life 
realistically  conventionalized  and  should  therefore  be  a  valuable 
comer  of  his  own  little  English  kingdom.  He  should  also  have 
borne  in  on  him  with  additional  force  the  truth  of  l^orman  Hap- 
good's  assertion  that  the  drama  is  the  great  national  game  of 
America,  even  more  so  than  base  ball,  that  it  is,  in  fact,  the  great 
cosmopolitan  amusement,  and  that  a  teacher  can  easily  become  a 
leader  in  community  life  by  taking  some  form  of  leadership  in 
this  amusement. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  English  teacher  to  be  not  only 
popular  but  scholarly,  too,  if  we  may  call  it  scholarship  to  know 
and  stand  for  the  best  things  in  modern  dramatic  literature.  And 
it  is  genuine  literature  that  Professor  Clapp  introduces  us  to  in 
his  list  of  plays  that  he  knows  are  worth  doing  and  can  be  done  by 
amateurs.  He  has  gleaned  all  over  Europe;  has  roamed  most 
profitably  through  the  reputable  repertory  companies  of  Great 
Britain,  and  has  even  culled  some  things  worth  while  from  the 
barren  American  field.  You  may  think  you  know  your  Shaw, 
Synge,  Stanley  Houghton,  Galsworthy  and  Masefield,  but  do  you 
know  Harold  Brighouse,  George  Paston,  W.  B.  Maxwell,  Keble 
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Howard  and  Edward  Parry?  They  are  probably  new  names  to 
you,  but  you  can't  afford  not  to  know  them  if  you  are  an  English 
teacher,  avid  of  life,  and  you  may  thank  Professor  Clapp  and  the 
Drama  League  for  introducing  you  to  some  new  Englishmen  who 
count  most  decidedly.  Professor  Clapp  retains  scarcely  anything 
that  is  Victorian.  No  more  Marble  Hearts  or  Ladies  of  Lyons. 
Some  of  his  plays  may  be  theatrical  but  they  all  have  the  color 
and  illusion  of  life.  His  list  is  a  revelation  to  people  familiar 
only  with  the  catalogues  of  French  and  Baker.  Here  is  a  list  that 
tells  you  what  you  want  to  know  about  an  untried  play,  does  it 
concisely  and  graphically,  and  even  has  the  personal  touch.  When 
Mr.  Clapp  says  that  a  play  is  capital  you  may  be  sure  he  means 
it  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  you'll  agree  with  his  verdict  if  you 
select  one  of  the  plays  he  describes.  There  is  no  more  difficult 
task  in  modern  society  than  to  select  a  suitable  play  for  amateurs 
but  with  Mr.  Clapp  at  your  elbow  the  labor  is  agreeably  lessened. 

It  has  always  been  a  favorite  contention  of  ours  that  no  college 
should  engage  a  teacher  of  English  composition  who  has  not  con- 
tributed something  to  a  reputable  magazine,  preferably  the  Atlantic 
or  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  Some  wouldn't  mention  the  two  in 
the  same  breath,  but  each  is  the  best  of  its  kind.  ]N"ow  we  should 
like  to  add  as  a  minor  qualification  to  be  required  of  all  English 
teachers  that  they  should  all  be  enthusiastic  members  of  the  Drama 
League. 
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The  Individual  in  Education 

By  Habey  Pbeble  Swett,  Feanklin,  ^N".  H. 

jiiiiiim«HDiiiiiiiiiiiic|]srDIVIDUALITY  is  a  conception  that  underlies 
I  every  variety  of  education;  and  every  teacher  acts 
I  from  some  conception  of  individuality,  even  when 
I  it  is  not  consciously  formulated.     However  much 
IjiiiHiiiiiiiQiiiiniiiiiril  *^^y  ^^y  differ  in  their  expression,  ideas  concem- 
I  I  ing  individuality  are  of  only  a  few  types.     They 

I  I  may  all,  indeed,  be  included  in  but  three.     These 

^jiiiiimiiiiDiiiivimiiti  typeg  aj.g^  agaij^^  gQ  natural  that  nobody  completely 

disregards  any  one  of  them.  The  teacher  does  well  to  make  a  ju- 
dicious use  of  all  three,  but  is  likely  to  employ  one  to  some  exclu- 
sion of  the  others. 

The  three  varieties  of  the  conception  of  individuality  may  be 
called  the  mathematical  type,  the  biological  type,  and  the  ethical 
type.  The  biological  type  is  discussed  most  commonly  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  but  the  mathematical  is  of  ancient  standing  and  has 
been  employed  much  in  building  up  our  educational  systems.  In 
brief,  the  mathematical  type  is  employed  whenever  a  single  child, 
or  person,  is  treated  like  a  mathematical  unit,  or  point.  This  is 
done  legitimately  in  statistical  reports  such  as  are  published  by 
the  educational  offices  of  the  nation,  state,  or  city.  When  the  prin- 
cipal of  a  growing  school  has  to  install  some  new  desks,  or  has  to 
buy  some  books  for  a  class,  he  thinks  of  the  pupils  mathematically. 
It  is  of  necessary  value  in  systems  where  the  numbers  are  great, 
but  it  cannot  be  neglected  in  small  places. 

It  is,  of  course,  an  abstraction,  with  reference  to  human  individ- 
uality. The  mathematical  one,  or  point,  has  neither  characteris- 
tics, nor  history,  nor  permanent  relationships.  The  mathematical 
conception  is,  accordingly,  misused  whenever  the  system  is  put 
before  the  pupil;  whenever  a  person  is  made  a  cog,  to  use  a  com- 
mon expression,  in  some  administrative  wheel.  The  pupil  is  re- 
garded as  a  point  to  a  large  extent,  whenever  his  family  conditions, 
or  other  environmental  influences,  are  disregarded  in  his  education ; 
whenever  his  likes  and  dislikes  are  smothered,  or  allowed  no  place 
in  his  training. 
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It  is  abused  whenever  the  teacher  is  without  sympathy  with  the 
pupils ;  or  whenever  a  superior  officer  fails  to  allow  his  teachers  to 
have  freedom  of  initiative.  It  is  abused  whenever  an  able  educator 
in  an  influential  position  is  forced  to  put  much  of  his  valuable 
time  upon  work  that  is  properly  suited  to  a  clerk  that  is  good  at 
figures,  or  when  a  teacher  is  obliged  to  spend  much  of  her  energies 
upon  papers  or  records. 

We  hear  the  complaint  in  some  places  of  over-supervision.  If 
this  complaint  is  justified,  it  is  not  supervision,  as  such,  that  is  at 
fault,  but  the  kind  of  supervision.  The  complaint  is  justified 
when  all  the  supervised  are  marshalled  like  so  many  ones  by  mathe- 
matical processes.  And  there  is  just  this  danger.  The  farther  a 
person  gets  from  actual  contact  with  persons,  the  more  likely  he  is 
to  treat  them  abstractly.  The  philosopher  of  the  library,  or  the 
laboratory,  is  likely  to  hold  an  atomistic  theory  of  the  universe; 
and  these  atoms  are  likely  to  fade  into  mathematical  abstractions. 

The  biological  conception  approaches  nearer  human  individual- 
ity. It  makes  much  of  those  characteristics  which  are  abstracted 
from  the  mathematical  conception.  Here  the  child  is  studied  to 
find  out  his  personal  idiosyncracies.  His  ancestry  is  of  interest 
to  determine  his  hereditary  defects  and  advantages ;  his  actions  are 
studied  to  determine  further  his  hereditary  equipment ;  his  future 
is  also  looked  into. 

This  readily  appears  to  involve  a  much  higher  pedagogical 
method  than  the  mathematical  procedure.  It  is  no  wonder  that  it 
has  many  advocates,  and  that  it  has  enlivened  some  educational 
methods  that  were  becoming  stereotyped.  It  has  its  value;  but 
like  the  mathematical  conception,  it  is  of  itself  an  incomplete  defi- 
nition of  individuality.  We  use  this  conception  in  rearing  ani- 
mals. A  horse  has  its  hereditary  traits,  and  can  early  be  selected 
for  the  dray,  the  carriage,  or  the  saddle;  and  his  training  is  di- 
rected according  to  this  decision. 

The  suggestion  is  made  that  a  child  be  studied  early  in  life  that 
it  may  be  decided  what  his  future  calling  is  to  be — a  carpenter,  a 
musician,  a  doctor.  But  we  have  gone  only  a  little  way,  even  if  we 
decide  this  wisely:  an  individual  is  more  than  his  economic  voca- 
tion. These  terms,  too, — carpenter,  musician,  doctor — are  class 
names,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  each  class.  A  carpenter  is  not 
an  individual.    What  is  his  name  ?    Does  be  need  a  boss  at  his  el- 
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bow?    Is  lie  a  good  citizen?    Has  he  a  family?    Does  he  go  to 
church  ? 

But,  however  minutely  we  study  a  child,  we  always  meet  this 
limitation;  we  have  to  use  these  generalities,  these  class  terms. 
Each  new  term  may  help  us  get  nearer  the  individual,  but  each 
one  warns  us  that  there  is  a  superficiality  to  our  powers  of  inves- 
tigation— ^we  never  can  quite  find  the  boy  or  girl.  We  miss  him 
in  the  aggregate ;  we  miss  him  in  every  particular  observation.  The 
person  is  still  looked  upon  too  externally. 

Yet,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  there  is  much  to  human  individu- 
ality that  is  observable  by  others;  and  all  of  this  may  be  drawn 
upon  to  make  the  child's  education  more  advantageous.  But  the 
child  is  thus  looked  upon  as  passive,  or  relatively  so;  and  there 
is  need  of  caution  lest  he  be  expected  merely  to  obey  the  directions 
based  upon  the  diagnosis.  The  really  essential  element  of  human 
individuality  is  thus  entirely  missed — self-consciousness,  with  all 
that  that  implies.  To  direct  the  individual  from  without,  and  to 
disregard  his  conscious  direction  of  his  own  conduct,  is  to  reduce 
education  to  a  system  as  rigidly  determined  by  natural  and  social 
forces  as  the  caste  system  of  India.  It  is  suited  in  a  democratic 
age  only  to  criminals  and  defectives,  whose  purposes  and  desires 
do  not  have  to  be  respected. 

A  wise  use  of  the  biological  conception,  however,  might  not  re- 
sult in  permanent  classes.  The  attempt  is  made  to  get  away  from 
a  fixed  system  by  seeking  variations  in  human  individuals  and 
then  by  strengthening  and  developing  these.  There  are  such  va- 
riations in  persons,  and  their  value  in  education  must  not  be  mini- 
mized, but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  importance  of  these  natural 
variations,  discoverable  by  the  teacher,  can  be  magnified  too  much. 
The  Darwinian  method  of  observation,  which  is  well  suited  to 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  is  only  partially  applicable  to 
persons.  Where  applicable  it  has  its  place ;  but  variations,  so  dis- 
covered, are,  again,  only  a  part,  and  a  superficial  part,  at  that,  of 
human  variation.  The  self-conscious  mind  is  the  best  seat  of  va- 
riation, and  these  variations  are  produced  by  plans  and  purposes, 
which  are  veiled  until  the  actor  himself  makes  them  apparent. 
Animals,  besides,  have  to  adapt  themselves  to  a  comparatively 
fixed  environment;  human  beings  strive  constantly  to  vary  their 
environment  to  which  they  are  then  to  adapt  themselves.     This 
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latter  type  of  variation  is  like  the  former  in  scarcely  more  than 
the  name. 

The  inherent  weakness  of  an  exclusively  biological  conception 
of  individuality  may  be  tested  by  considering  what  the  results 
would  be  of  its  persistent  application.  The  danger  of  a  caste  sys- 
tem, refined  but  actual,  has  been  suggested — which  danger  even 
the  search  for  variations  would  not  remove ;  in  his  most  important 
activities  of  life,  the  child  would  be  expected  to  obey  without  de- 
termining himself  by  himself ;  one's  career  would  frequently  be  de- 
termined early  in  life,  before  the  natural  variations  could  have  a 
chance  for  expression;  education  would  become  limited  in  its 
scope,  civilization  might  have  a  fine,  external  appearance,  but  the 
strong-minded  characters  that  obey  the  inner  impulse,  not  the  dic- 
tates of  another  would  be  lacking ;  the  deep  personal  insight  that 
produces  a  fine  literature,  philosophy,  and  religion  would  also  be 
lacking. 

The  biological  conception  is  between  the  mathematical  and  the 
ethical.  One  gets  tired  trying  to  find  the  individual  by  an  infinite 
process  of  general  observations  and  finally  reaches  the  tendency 
to  fall  back  upon  the  simple  mathematical  view.  When,  too,  the 
external  attributes  of  personality  are  magnified,  that  is,  when  the 
educator  attempts  to  assume  a  large  direction  of  what  the  child 
shall  do,  he  is  already  making  much  of  the  first  idea.  For  that 
is  all  external  and  can  be  managed  with  the  utmost  freedom  from 
without. 

When  the  educator  thinks  much  of  the  internal  qualities,  finds 
that  he  must  allow  the  learner  to  do  much  that  he  cannot  direct, 
and  realizes  that  this  is  not  only  necessary  but  wise,  he  passes  on 
to  the  third  idea  of  individuality.  This  third  conception  is  ethical 
because  it  has  for  its  essential  attribute  the  principle  of  self-direc- 
tion, of  independence,  of  freedom.  This  is,  when  fully  conceived, 
inclusive  of  the  other  two,  while  having  its  own  peculiar  element 
It  is  the  only  one  that  approaches  satisfactorily  a  definition  of  in- 
dividuality, by  which  we  mean  a  uniqueness,  a  wholeness.  There 
is  absoluteness  to  all  self-directed  action.  The  self -directing  actor 
takes  account  of  his  environmental  conditions,  and  of  his  own  pow- 
ers and  abilities,  whether  discovered  by  himself  or  others,  and,  be- 
sides, he  has  at  his  command  those  mental  conditions  that  cannot 
be  determined  by  another.    Only  through  self -consciousness  can  all 
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these  conditions,  inner  and  outer,  be  known.  And,  since  only 
through  self-consciousness  can  all  these  factors  be  brought  into 
true  unity,  it  is  only  thus  that  the  idea  of  unique  individuality 
can  even  be  approximated. 

More  theoretically,  a  human  being  includes  in  himself  all  of 
nature  and  all  of  society.  This  the  biological  conception  recog- 
nizes by  requiring  the  study  of  the  natural  and  the  social  evolu- 
tionary processes  that  affect  the  individual:  a  natural  product  is 
the  result  of  all  past  stages  of  development.  The  highly  developed 
ethical  individual  is  conscious  to  himself  of  this  all-inclusiveness 
of  his  being,  and  he  acts  in  a  proportionally  comprehensive  man- 
ner. He  cannot  directly  realize  the  comprehensiveness  of  his  acts 
in  their  cause  and  effect  relations  by  either  an  intuitional  glance  or 
by  external  observation,  because  of  his  human  limitations;  but 
he  has  a  dim  realization  of  this  in  the  consciousness  of  the  moral 
obligation  of  many  acts,  and  from  experience  and  study  he  knows 
that  this  is  true.  He  knows,  too,  that  when  he  acts  according  to  a 
universal  law  of  nature  he  is,  humanly,  acting  in  the  light  of  all 
nature;  and,  when  he  acts  according  to  the  universal  social  law  of 
recognizing  the  claims  of  every  other  individual,  he  acts,  so  far  as 
humans  can,  as  a  being  inclusive  of  all  other  individuals.  He  is 
thus  consciously  an  individual  of  individuals,  w^ho  are  both  natural 
and  rational. 

The  ethical  conception  of  individuality  is  misused  unless  it  is 
applied  comprehensively,  and  it  is  easy  to  apply  it  partially.  Inde- 
pendence, or  self-direction,  is  not  capriciousness.  A  child's  whims 
are  not  to  be  respected,  nor  are  system  and  discipline  to  be 
underrated.  The  student  as  far  up  as  the  secondary  school  or 
college  cannot  be  allowed  full  freedom  of  action  or  of  choice  of 
studies.  Human  experience  and  the  laws  of  life  and  of  action 
must  be  used  in  order  to  keep  the  individual  whole.  There  is, 
in  short,  a  danger  of  neglecting  the  other  two  conceptions  of  indi- 
viduality ;  there  is  danger  of  abstraction,  of  narrowness,  and  of  a 
distrust  of  modern  scientific  methods. 

Since  this  conception  of  individuality  includes  the  others,  ad- 
mitting of  order  and  system,  and  requiring  of  the  teacher  a  broad 
knowledge  of  the  individual's  mental  and  environmental  condi- 
tions, the  educational  method  based  upon  it  will  differ  greatly  from 
any  method  based  exclusively  upon  the  others.    The  child  will  not 
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be  taught  to  obey  the  dictates  of  another,  however  skilled  or  sym- 
pathetic, as  the  most  important  requisite  for  successful  conduct. 
He  will  be  taught,  rather,  to  exercise  his  own  judgment,  to  make 
decisions  for  himself,  to  develop  force  in  moulding  conditions  as 
well  as  in  using  the  conditions  that  are  thrust  upon  him.  This 
will  be  of  a  progressive  character  with  the  aim  that  he  will  ulti- 
mately become  independent  in  managing  himself,  in  the  full  light 
of  all  conditions,  according  to  universal  laws. 

If  the  psychological  qualities,  such  as  tendencies,  abilities,  and 
possibilities,  could  be  determined  with  extreme  minuteness,  as  by 
some  mind-meter,  the  best  way  to  make  a  true  individual  would 
still  be  to  furnish  him  with  all  these  data,  so  that  he  might  make 
of  himself  what  another  does  not  have  time  for,  even  if  it  were 
possible.  Instead  of  deciding  during  his  early  years  what  he  is 
to  do  in  manhood,  the  aim  of  the  teacher  is  to  fit  him  for  a  time 
that  is  beyond  the  teacher's  knowledge  or  control;  to  fit  him,  in 
fact,  to  change  his  occupations  and  purposes  as  riper  experience  and 
varying  conditions  allow  him  to  exercise  for  himself  volitions  that 
will  have  a  real  comprehensive  and  individualistic  character.  The 
school,  indeed,  will  be  looked  upon  as  only  one  means  of  education 
in  a  highly  civilized  community. 

Also,  if  anything  is  to  be  sacrificed,  it  is  better  to  have  less  sys- 
tem and  less  knowledge  of  conditions  externally  determined,  than 
to  lessen  the  attempt  to  develop  strong  willed  characters.  There 
is  more  danger,  too,  that  the  ethical  conception  of  individuality, 
rather  than  the  other  two  will  be  missed,  because  it  is  a  more  diffi- 
cult task  to  make  another  independent,  or  even  to  recognize  his 
independence,  than  it  is  to  regard  another  as  an  external  object. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

The  word  "Efficiency"  is  very  much  in  evidence  in  the  business 
world  and  in  the  sphere  of  national  and  international  affairs  at  the 
present  time.  Possibly  the  word  is  somewhat  overworked.  Human 
beings  tend  to  run  in  herds  and  flocks,  like  cattle  and  sheep,  and 
when  an  excitement  starts  the  herd  follows  its  leaders,  often  aimlessly 
and  frantically.  But  behind  the  efficiency  movement  there  is  more 
good  sense  than  is  frequently  to  be  found  in  popular  "fads.''  At  its 
best,  the  demand  for  efficiency  is  a  call  to  am,hition  to  assert  itself  and 
give  a  good  account  of  itself.  And  there  is  need  enough  for  such  a 
call.  For  human  nature  is  prone  to  ease  and  indolence.  It  is  too 
easily  satisfied  with  just  enough  achievement  to  "get  along."  It  is 
content,  too  often,  to  do  about  as  well  as  the  average,  when  it  could 
with  a  little  extra  effort  do  better  than  the  average,  and  excel.  It 
needs  stimulus  to  do  its  "level  best." 

In  business,  competition  has  come  in  as  a  mighty  stimulus,  and 
this  makes  the  big  demand,  the  positive  necessity  for  efficiency.  With- 
out efficiency,  business  finds  itself  pushed  to  the  wall.  Its  competi- 
tors, who  are  efficient,  will  put  it  out  of  commission  by  their  superior 
zeal  and  methods.  Business  efficiency  is  comparatively  easy  to  admin- 
ister. Organization  in  business  is  highly  developed  and  somewhat 
mechanical.  The  personal  element  is  less  prominent.  The  inefficient 
employee  can  be  eliminated  by  a  formal  notice  and  a  double-pay  en- 
velope on  any  Saturday  night  and  no  questions  asked.  Results  count. 
Personal  feelings  do  not  figure  in  the  equation.  Whatever  may  be  our 
judgment  of  the  wisdom  or  morality  of  these  cold,  hard-and-fast 
business  standards  and  methods  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  do  pro- 
mote efficiency,  at  least  of  a  material  kind.  The  requirement  fur- 
nishes the  stimulus.  The  employee  knows  he  must  do  his  best  or  lose 
his  job. 

Now  in  the  more  personal  relations  of  the  professions  the  situation 
is  quite  different.  In  the  teaching  profession  for  instance,  there  is 
much  more  latitude  for  the  individual  teacher.  It  is  much  easier  for 
him  to  keep  along  on  the  line  of  a  level, — holding  his  job  as  long  as 
he  does  not  make  any  spectacular  blunders  but  maintains  the  average 
success  of  his  predecessors  and  keeps  his  class  or  his  school  at  about 
the  point  of  efficiency  that  a  more  or  less  uninformed  and  unambitious 
community  has  become  accustomed  to  expect. 

But  should  we  be  satisfied  with  that  much  efficiency,  in  our  schools  ? 

We  believe  that  the  answer  will  be  a  practically  unanimous  "No !" 
We  want  our  schools  to  be  administered  in  all  respects  as  wisely  and 
as  efficiently  as  possible.  There  is  need  of  some  way  of  holding  them 
up  to  a  high  standard.    The  doctrine  of  efficiency  is  certainly  not  un- 
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related  to  the  teacher  and  his  job.  If  it  has  a  place  in  the  more  ma- 
terial world  of  business  where  things  are  being  made,  surely  it  is 
more  essential  in  the  higher  realm,  where  characters  and  careers  are 
being  made. 

But  the  stimulus  must  come  in  this  more  personal  realm  largely 
through  a  self-aroused  ambition  in  the  soul  of  every  school  teacher  and 
official.  Up  to  a  certain  point  efficiency  should  be  demanded  of  the 
teaching  fraternity  by  the  public.  But  far  beyond  that  point  will  the 
true  teacher  be  zealous  to  go.  And  cannot  most  of  us  go  further  than 
we  have  gone, — whatever  may  be  our  "job^'  and  its  requirements? 
We  undoubtedly  can.  We  need  to  stir  up  the  gift  that  is  within  us ! 
We  are  subject  to  the  almost  universal  human  lethargy.  We  are  by 
nature  more  or  less  indolent,  careless,  unambitious.  We  could  accom- 
plish more,  we  could  count  for  more,  we  could  rise  higher  and  be  big- 
ger than  we  are  if  we  would.  This  is  the  message  of  the  efficiency  idea 
to  the  teachers.  Let  us  hear  and  heed  it, — all  the  more  because  it 
will  not  be  involuntarily  forced  upon  us  in  a  cold,  impersonal,  heart- 
less way. 


The  Drama  League  of  America  has  wisely  chosen  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of 
Shakespeare^s  death  to  create  a  revival  of  interest  in  Shakespeare,  not 
only  through  the  presentation  of  his  plays  by  schools  and  Hterary 
societies,  but  also  and  more  especially  through  pageants  and  other 
forms  of  dramatic  representation  of  the  life  and  manners  and  customs 
of  the  English  people  of  Shakespeare's  day.  It  is  also  a  part  of  the 
purpose  of  the  League,  and  of  those  co-operating  with  it,  to  foster 
through  these  means  a  greater  interest  in  the  drama  itself  as  one  of 
the  most  effective  means  of  popular  expression. 

To  this  end  the  president  and  certain  members  of  the  League  have 
prepared  a  booklet  containing  suggestions  and  material  for  Shakes- 
pearean programs  in  elementary  schools,  high  schools,  normal  schools, 
and  colleges,  and  by  literary  societies.  At  the  request  of  Commissioner 
Claxton,  the  League  has  had  printed  for  the  Bureau  of  Education  a 
special  edition  of  25,000  copies.  Other  copies  can  be  had  from  the 
Drama  League  of  America,  511  Eleventh  Street,  N".  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C,  at  the  following  prices:  Single  copy,  10  cents;  six  copies,  50 
cents ;  one  hundred  copies,  $5.  The  prices  cover  only  cost  of  printing 
and  handling. 


A  National  Educators'  Conservation  Society  was  recently  organized 
in  New  York  by  representatives  of  five  states  and  forty-two  institutions 
of  learning.  Among  the  aims  set  forth  in  the  Creed  of  this  new  So- 
ciety are  the  following: 
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To  enter  actively  and  permanently  into  the  practical  work  of  wild 
life  and  forest  protection  and  increase;  to  educate  teachers^,  school 
pupils,  and  students  into  the  necessity  of  conservation,  and  to  teach 
them  the  methods  by  which  conservation  results  may  be  best  and  most 
quickly  secured;  to  encourage  teachers  to  carry  the  teaching  work 
afield,  into  the  haunts  of  wild  life^and  wild  life  destroyers,  into  legis- 
lative halls  and  even  into  the  courts;  to  inculcate  the  idea  that  the 
ethics  of  wild  life  protection,  and  the  legitimate  pursuit  of  game, 
should  be  taught  by  every  teacher  in  America ;  because  through  faulty 
ethics,  or  none  at  all,  millions  of  game  birds  and  thousands  of  game 
mammals  have  been  and  now  are  being  killed  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples that  should  govern  all  sport  with  the  shotgun  and  rifle;  to  set 
forth  the  enormous  value  of  insectivorous  birds  to  agriculture,  horti- 
culture, and  forestry;  to  secure  perpetual  close  seasons  for  all  species 
of  wild  life  that  are  threatened  with  extinction  from  our  fauna;  to 
stop  all  killing  of  insectivorous  birds  for  food,  and  of  all  birds  for 
millinery  purposes ;  to  stop  the  sale  of  wild  game ;  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  game  preserves ;  to  promote  laws  to  prevent  unnaturalizd  aliens 
from  owning  or  using  rifles  and  shotguns;  to  stop  all  spring  and  late 
winter  shooting;  to  preserve  all  forests  from  wasteful  and  destructive 
lumbering  and  forest  fires ;  and  reforest  all  denuded  areas  in  state  and 
national  forests;  to  afford  protection  to  all  native  flowering  plants 
that  are  threatened  with  extinction. 

This  is  a  large  program.  It  calls  for  collective  effort.  Should  the 
reader  feel  disposed  to  enlist  his  or  her  services  in  this  army  of  na- 
tional defense  he  is  requested  to  communicate  with  the  secretary  at  his 
office,  30  Essex  St.,  New  York. 


In  a  recent  address  on  ^^Educational  Measurements  and  Standards'' 
before  the  city  teachers  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  Doctor  W.  S.  Monroe,  pro- 
fessor of  school  administration  at  the  Kansas  Normal  School  reported 
on  the  status  of  Topeka  schools  in  recent  arithmetic  tests.  Of  the 
twenty-four  cities  including  Salina,  Leavenworth,  Ottawa,  and  Fort 
Scott  which  introduced  Doctor  Monroe's  arithmetic  tests  into  the 
schools  last  year,  Topeka  stood  approximately  twelfth  in  rank. 

The  tests  were  given  twice ;  once  in  the  middle  of  the  year  and  once 
at  the  end.  Doctor  Monroe  found  that  although  the  schools  as  a 
whole  were  about  average  in  arithmetic,  there  were  a  number  of 
pupils  much  below  the  standard  grade.  His  address  concerned  largely 
the  necessity  of  instruction  for  pupils  below  standard. 

Doctor  Monroe  divides  school  subjects  into  two  divisions,  the  tool 
subjects,  including  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  language,  and  the 
contents  subjects,  including  history,  geography,  civics  and  in  some 
cases  arithmetic.  '^The  tool  subjects  have  two  functions,"  says  Doctor 
Monroe.    "One  is  practical  and  is  necessary  in  life;  the  other  is  a  tool 
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which  must  be  used  in  order  to  study  other  subjects.  Eeading,  for 
example,  must  be  studied  in  order  to  study  history." 

Doctor  Monroe  outlines  two  necessities  for  the  building  up  of  these 
subjects.  One  is  a  standard  and  definite  specification  of  what  the 
class  is  trying  to  do;  the  other  is  a  measurement,  the  determination 
as  to  whether  the  class  has  attained  the  standard. 

By  the  way,  it  is  matter  for  congraitulation  that  the  total  enrollment 
at  the  Normal  School  at  Emporia,  including  the  night  school  and  the 
training  school  is  estimated  to  be  close  to  1900. 


The  number  of  communities  that  are  seriously  attacking  the  prob- 
lem of  infant  mortality  should  be  greatly  increased  in  1916  by  the 
nation-wide  observance  of  March  4  to  11  as  Baby  Week.  Successful 
baby  weeks  have  been  carried  on  in  several  cities  since  the  first  one 
was  held  at  Chicago  in  April,  1914.  But  never  until  now  has  there 
been  a  nation-wide  movement  for  a  baby  week  in  cities,  towns  and 
villages,  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  In  every  case  the  local  baby 
week  campaigns  have  resulted  in  more  active  and  enlightened  com- 
munity work  for  infant  welfare  and  in  a  wider  understanding  by 
mothers  and  fathers  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  infant  care. 
The  state  health  oflQcers  of  forty-one  states  have  expressed  their  in- 
tention of  co-operating  in  Baby  Week.  Many  of  the  state  health  de- 
partments already  have  admirable  pamphlets  and  traveling  exhibits 
for  use  in  their  own  states  and  circulars  of  information  concerning 
the  practical  details  of  a  baby  week  campaign  may  be  secured  free  of 
charge  from  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Dep^rtnlent 
of  Labor  at  Washington. 


The  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington  reports  that  "a  deep  sense 
of  social  needs,  and  the  responsibility  resting  upon  the  kindergartner 
to  become  a  helpful  force  in  the  community,  has  found  expression  in 
the  shape  of  courses  in  child  welfare,  sociology,  home  making,  home 
nursing,  and  allied  topics.  Students  are  given  opportunities  for  prac- 
tical experience  in  settlement  work,  in  work  related  to  charity^  organiza- 
tions, home  visiting,  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  children's  hospital  work, 
and  other  occasions  requiring  the  services  of  earnest  young  women. 
Several  schools  are  paying  attention  to  the  demand  for  trained  di- 
rectors of  playgrounds  and  are  offeting  pi^eparation  for  that  partictilftr 
line  of  activity." 


Concluding  Superintendent  Franklin  B.  Dyer's  "Questions  on 
Teaching  "(see  the  three  previous  numbers  of  Education,  Department 
of  American  Notes — Editorial)  we  here  present  his  last  fifteen  ques- 
tions on  "Teaching  the  Lesson." 
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16.  What  methods  do  I  employ  to  have  each  pupil  as  he  recites,  ad- 
dress himself  to  the  class  rather  than  to  me  ? 

17.  How  do  I  make  it  necessary  for  the  pupil  to  make  the  proper 
use  of  his  past  experiences  and  his  present  knowledge  ? 

18.  Do  I  make  desirable  use  of  pictures,  objects,  charts,  maps, 
blackboards  and  other  objective  material  ? 

19.  Am  I  distributing  my  attention  judiciously  among  the  better 
and  poorer  pupils  so  that  each  pupil  is  getting  the  largest  possible  value 
from  my  instruction? 

20.  Am  I  training  my  pupils  to  discriminate  between  what  is  es- 
sentially important  in  the  lesson  and  what  is  only  relatively  so  ? 

21.  Am  I  teaching  my  pupils  to  organize  their  own  ideas  in  proper 
relation  and  sequence  ? 

22.  How  do  I  see  to  it  that  the  pupils  feel  that  the  object  of  the 
lesson  has  been  accomplished? 

23.  By  what  methods  do  I  clinch  the  main  idea  of  each  lesson  be- 
fore closing  the  recitation  ? 

24.  What  evidence  is  there  that  my  pupils  are  increasing  in  power 
of  self-control  and  initiative?  Are  they  learning  to  solve  their  own 
difficulties  ? 

2;5.  Are  my  pupils  increasing  their  feeling  of  responsibility  for 
their  own  improvement? 

26.  Do  my  pupils  attack  hard  work  gladly  or  do  they  want  help  in 
every  little  difficulty  ? 

27.  Are  my  pupils  being  trained  in  conscious  methods  of  study 
and  work  ? 

28.  To  what  extent  do  drills  and  practice  work  of  pupils  carry 
over  into  their  other  work? 

29.  Is  my  teaching  such  that  there  is  inculcated  in  my  pupils  the 
desire  to  learn,  to  render  some  valuable  service  and  to  be  somebody 
worth  while? 

30.  In  general,  what  am  I  as  a  teacher  doing,  what  am  I  doing  it 
for,  and  why  am  I  doing  it  in  this  particular  way  ? 

The  foregoing  questions  were  not  asked  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
written  answers  from  teachers.  They  were  asked  to  help  teachers 
make  a  self-examination  to  find  ways  of  improving  and  in  the  hope 
that  each  teacher  might  profit  by  answering  these  questions  for  her- 
self or  himself. 


Foreign  Notes 

Latin  America. — It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  edu- 
cation is  not  universally  diffused  throughout  the  Latin-American 
states.  In  several  of  the  states  the  school  enrollment  comprises  less 
than  5  per  cent  of  their  populations,  and  in  three  only,  is  it  above  8  per 
cent.  With  this  statement  should  be  kept  in  mind  the  peculiar  char- 
acter of  the  population  as  m  the  case  of  certain  states  of  our  own, 
which  according  to  the  latest  census  have  from  30  to  35  per  cent  of 
illiterates  in  their  population.  These  conditions  are  well  known  to 
the  leaders  of  the  Latin-American  states  and  they  are  taking  active 
measures  to  overcome  them.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  they 
are  looking  anxiously  to  the  United  States  for  teachers  to  instruct  the 
masses  of  their  children,  or  even  to  assist  in  the  more  highly  developed 
education  of  their  favored  classes.  This  fact  needs  to  be  impressed 
upon  the  school  people  of  the  United  States.  At  times,  there  comes 
a  call  from  the  government  of  a  Central  American  or  South  American 
state  for  teachers  from  the  United  States  competent  to  take  charge  of 
technical  classes  in  some  newly  formed  high  grade  institution,  and 
there  is  a  growing  disposition  to  secure  trained  teachers  from  the 
United  States  for  special  branches  in  the  schools  of  general  education. 
These  demands,  however,  are  occasional,  and  it  is  only  mission  schools 
conducted  by  religious  denominations  that  offer  a  permanent  field  of 
effort  for  teachers  from  the  United  States. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  normal  schools  have 
pretty  high  development  in  the  Latin  American  countries,  which  have 
organized  their  educational  systems  theoretically  at  least,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  early  movement  in  France  which  gave  special  emphasis 
to  the  professional  training  of  teachers. 

Argentina  has  at  the  present  time  70  public  normal  schools,  double 
the  number  reported  10  years  ago.  The  number  of  students  during 
that  period  has  increased  more  than  five-fold,  and  the  expenditure  for 
the  normal  schools  in  the  same  proportion. 

Uruguay,  the  smallest  state  of  South  America,  having  a  population 
of  ll^  million,  maintains  at  the  capital  city  two  normal  schools,  one 
for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls,  both  of  which  are  highly  developed 
and  well  equipped  with  laboratories,  drawing-rooms,  and  models  for 
drawing,  manual  workshops,  and  the  latest  illustrative  material.  The 
relation  which  these  schools  sustain  to  the  rural  schools  of  the  country 
affords  an  instructive  lesson  to  the  United  States.  The  majority  of 
their  students  come  from  the  interior  departments,  and  after  obtain- 
ing the  diploma  of  master  of  first  grade,  the  graduates  are  obliged  to 
exercise  their  profession  for  at  least  two  years  in  the  departments  to 
which  they  respectively  belong.    By  this  means  it  has  been  found  pos- 
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sible  to  secure  trained  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the  smaller 
villages,  and  even  rural  districts.  The  course  of  study  in  the  normal 
schools  is  completed  in  four  years,  and  during  the  period  state  pupils 
enjoy  a  pension  of  $15  a  month  in  order  to  meet  the  expenses  of  resi- 
dence in  the  capital.  The  average  attendance  at  the  institutions  is  50 
in  the  school  for  boys,  and  250  in  that  for  girls.  Training  of  teachers 
for  the  country  schools  is  also  provided  by  normal  institutes  which  are 
maintained  in  six  departments.  The  pedagogical  library  and  museum 
at  Montevideo  has  established  a  circulating  section  which,  upon  re- 
quest, supplies  teachers  who  do  not  reside  in  the  capital  with  pedagogi- 
cal books.    These  are  loaned  gratis  and  retained  for  a  stated  time. 

Chile  offers  the  highest  type  of  teacher-training  which  is  conducted 
in  the  pedagogic  institute,  afifiliated  to  the  university  at  Santiago.  This 
institution  offers  seven  courses  of  four  years  duration  each,  but  the 
students  in  all  must  pursue  the  following  branches: 

1.  Theory  and  practice  of  pedagogy. 

2.  Experimental  psychology. 

3.  Logic,  ethics,  and  history  of  philosophical  systems. 

4.  Public  instruction  and  principles  of  educational  legislation. 

The  faculty  of  this  university  school  is  noted  for  the  large  propor- 
tion of  professors  who  have  achieved  distinction  in  the  world  of  sci- 
ence and  letters. 


China. — The  progress  of  modern  education  in  China  is  not  only 
interesting  in  itself,  but  is  assuming  more  and  more  importance  for 
educators  in  the  United  States  because  of  the  increasing  number  of 
applicants  for  admission  to  our  higher  institutions  from  the  schools  of 
China.  The  Eeport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1915  pre- 
sents details  respecting  the  new  education  in  several  of  the  larger 
provinces,  derived  from  consular  reports.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
importance  of  missionary  enterprise  in  this  development.  For  ex- 
ample, at  Shanghai,  center  for  both  the  Kiangsu  and  Chekiang  Prov* 
inces,  there  are  the  Shanghai  Baptist  College  and  Theological  Semi* 
nary  of  the  American  Baptist  Mission,  the  Shanghai  American  school 
for  children  of  foreign  parentage,  recently  opened,  the  schools  con- 
ducted by  the  two  Christian  Associations  (Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C. 
A.),  and  St.  John^s  University  under  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
known  in  China  as  the  American  Church  Mission.  Shanghai  is  also 
the  seat  of  the  government  institute  of  technology  which  employs  as 
teachers  several  graduates  of  American  colleges.  As  regards  purely 
graduate  work,  the  greatest  progress  is  shown  in  the  establishment  of 
schools  and  hospitals  for  medical  training.  Xew  impetus  has  been  given 
to  this  work  by  the  conference  held  in  Shanghai  a  year  ago  at  which 
plans  were  formulated  for  the  system  of  medical  education  to  be  main* 
tained  by  the  Rockefeller  board. 
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In  the  province  of  Fnkien  the  American  Board  of  Missions  has  an 
.extensive  education  work  including  the  Foochow  College  and  the 
Union  Theological  School;  the  latter  represents  a  combined  effort  of 
three  different  local  Protestant  missions,  viz.,  one  British  and  two 
American. 

The  Commissioner's  Eeport  also  presents  particulars  relative  to  the 
325  Chinese  students  in  the  United  States  in  1915  who  were  main- 
tained from  the  Indemnity  Fund. 

Denmark  is  not  only  noted  for  the  provision  which  is  made  for 
universal  education,  but  also  offers  many  examples  of  welfare  services 
instructive  to  other  countries.  Naturally  these  services  are  centered  in 
Copenhagen  which  comprises  nearly  one-third  the  entire  population  of 
Denmark.  In  this  city  school  lunches  are  carried  on  systematically, 
and  12  public  gardens  for  children,  chiefly  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city, 
Bre  maintained  by  local  societies.  School  gardens  also  are  maintained 
with  great  success,  and  in  the  large  city  parks  sections  are  generally 
reserved  for  the  sports  of  children.  Perhaps  the  most  unique  of  all 
-the  institutions  of  this  character  are  the  maritime  hospitals  in  which 
sickly  children  are  cared  for  and  instructed.  Notwithstanding 
such  provision,  recent  investigations  have  given  a  rather  alarming 
view  of  the  extent  to  which  school  children  are  obliged  to  work  for 
their  living.  These  contrasting  aspects  of  child  life  in  Denmark  are 
graphically  shown  by  particulars  respecting  child  labor  in  the  Eeport 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1913,  and  accounts  of  the  wel- 
fare services  in  the  Eeport  for  1915. 
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Book  Notices 

BOOKS  ON  CIVICS. 

THE  COMMUNITY  AND  THE  CITIZEN.  By  Arthur  William  Dunn, 
formerly  Director  of  Civics,  Ind.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

CITY,  STATE  AND  NATION.  A  Text-Book  on  Constructive  Citizen- 
ship for  Elementary  Schools  and  Junior  High  Schools.  By  William  L. 
Nida,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  River  Forest,  111.  The  Macmillan 
Company. 

AMERICAN  CITIZENSHIP.  By  Charles  A.  Beard,  Associate  Professor 
of  Politics  in  Columbia  University,  and  Mary  Ritter  Beard.  The  Mac- 
millan Company. 

These  three  comparatively  recent  additions  to  the  list  of  available 
manuals  on  civics  present  the  results  of  experience  in  a  subject  vehich 
is  growing  rapidly  in  importance  in  the  popular  consciousness.  So  many 
new^  discoveries  of  science,  so  many  improvements  in  methods  of  pro- 
duction and  transportation,  so  many  new  things  calculated  .to  impress 
upon  the  observer  the  possibilities  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship, — 
all  these  have  created  a  demand  for  a  more  intelligent  presentation  of  the 
subject  in  the  schools.  It  is  a  teachable  subject  and  besides  being  popu- 
lar, it  givs  scope  for  original  investigation  and  action.  Old  and  young 
alike  respond  to  knowledge  of  new  methods  of  promoting  the  public  wel- 
fare and  it  is  well  that  the  child  at  an  early  age  should  realize  that  he 
is  as  truly  a  citizen  as  his  father  or  older  brother. 

The  first  book  named  above  is  quite  elementary  and  yet  leads  on  to 
parts  of  the  subject  that  are  well  suited  to  high  school  pupils.  It  is 
admirably  written  and  arranged,  and  leaves  little  to  be  desired  in  the 
way  of  a  beginners*  text  book  in  Civics. 

The  second  book  is  well  adapted  to  city  schools.  It  sets  forth  ideals 
and  facts  about  city  streets,  water,  disposal  of  garbage,  municipal  mar- 
kets, fire  fighting,  taxes,  city  government,  etc.,  and  likewise  the  gov- 
ernmental plan  for  state  and  nation. 

The  third  volume  is  chiefly  about  the  actual  workings  of  government 
in  suppying  human  needs,  and  regulating  and  protecting  human  life.  It 
is  intended  for  more  mature  students.  All  three  books  are  well  bound 
and  illustrated,  and  will  supply  a  demand  which  is  bound  to  increase,  for 
fuller  and  richer  courses  in  this  fascinating  subject  so  closely  related  to 
human  welfare. 

COMMUNITY  CIVICS.  By  Jessie  Field,  formerly  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Page  County,  Iowa, — author  of  "The  Corn  Lady";  and  Scott 
Nearing,  Professor  of  Social  Science,  Toledo  University,  author  of 
"Income",  "Social  Adjustment"  etc.     The  Macmillan  Company. 
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Since  noticing  the  other  books  upon  this  subject,  this  book  has  come 
to  hand.  It  is  an  elementary  book  and  is  particularly  well  adapted  to 
use  in  the  rural  schools.  It  presents  clearly  and  spiritedly  the  essential 
facts  of  good  citizenship  and  its  use  will  greatly  enhance  the  chance  of 
the  boys  and  girls  becoming  builders  in  a  true  sense,  of  a  new  rural 
community  life.  The  publishers  have  spared  no  expense  in  making  the 
volume  most  attractive  through  the  illustrations  and  the  general  makeup 
of  the  volume. 

THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  GYMNASTICS. 

Embracing  Free  Exercises,  Rhythmic  Steps,  Track  and  Field  Work, 
Games,  Apparatus  Work.     John  Joseph  McVey.    Price  $1.50  net. 

In  this  excellent  book  Mr.  Stecher,  the  author,  has  embodied  the  re- 
sults of  much  thought  and  years  of  experience.  The  first  part  of  the  book 
is  a  clear  statement  of  the  theory  and  philosophy  underlying  physical  edu- 
cation. The  physical  training  material  for  the  difficult  age-groups  is  out- 
lined definitely.  The  aims  to  be  reached  for  each  age-group  in  free  exer- 
cises, rhythmic  steps,  track  and  field  work,  apparatus  work  and  in  games 
are  stated  clearly.  This  part  of  the  book  will  be  of  unusual  value  to 
teachers  in  normal  schools,  or  in  teachers'  training  schools.  It  also  will 
be  of  value  to  teachers  who  are  looking  for  the  reasons  why  certain 
things  are  right  or  wrong.  A  characterization  of  games  by  age-groups 
will  be  of  interest  to  parents  as  well  as  to  teachers. 

The  last  half  of  the  book  is  composed  of  model  lessons  for  each 
one  of  the  eight  school  grades.  Each  lesson  is  outlined  definitely. 
Wherever  necessary,  illustrations  are  introduced  in  each  lesson,  so  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  regarding  what  is  to  be  taught 
nor  how  it  is  to  be  done.  There  is  such  a  wealth  of  material  outlined  for 
the  upper  grades,  that  even  high  schools  will  find  practically  all  the 
material  they  will  need  for  the  first  two  years. 

THE  LIBRARY  OF  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY.  Descriptive  and  His- 
torical Notes.  By  Alfred  Claghorn  Potter,  Assistant  Librarian.  Third 
Edition.     Harvard  University  Press. 

Will  be  of  interest  to  librarians  everywhere. 

THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  TEACHERS  IN  CITIES.  A  Descriptive 
Critical  and  Constructive  Study.  By  Frank  Washington  Ballou,  Ph.  D., 
Director,  Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement, 
Boston  Public  Schools.    Harvard  University  Press. 

An  important  contribution  to  educational  literature.  The  study  is 
descriptive,  critical,  constructive.  From  the  investigations  reported  the 
reader  will  gather  information  as  to  how  the  larger  number  of  appoint- 
ments to  the  teaching  office  have  been  made  in  the  past ;  and  suggestions 
of  improvement  of  method  and  the  distribution  or  centralization  of  re- 
sponsibility.   Many  related  matters  such  as  the  eligibility,  and  qualiflca- 
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t^QJOLS  Q±  candidates,  examinations,  agencies,  etc.  are  fully  treated.  Dr. 
Ballou  has  reAdered  a  real  service  to  the  cause  of  Education  by  the  com- 
pilation of  this  comprehensive  volume. 

FIKST  AID  IN  THE  LABORATOEY  AND  WORKSHOP.  By  Arthur 
A.  Eldridge,  B.  Sc,  and  H.  Vincent  A.  Briscoe,  D.  Sc,  with  a  Foreword 
by  Surg.  Gen.  Sir  Alfred  Keogh,  K.  C.  B.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 
Price  35  cents  net. 

A  copy  of  this  little  book  would  not  be  out  of  place  in  any  home, 
office,  public  building,  workshop  or  in  fact  wherever  hmnan  beings  work 
or  congregate.  It  contains  information  which  should  be  possessed  by 
every  intelligent  person. 

WHAT  THE  SCHOOLS  TEACH  AND  MIGHT  TEACH.  By  Franklin 
Bobbitt,  Assistant  Professor  of  Educational  Administration,  The  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  The  Survey  Committee  of  th^  Cleveland  Foundation. 

The  title  of  this  book  suggests  its  interest  and  the  series  to  which 
it  belongs  vouches  for  its  values. 

ESSAY-WRITING,  A  GUIDE  TO  THE  PRACTICE  OF  ENGLISH  COM- 
POSITION. By  Guy  Kendall,  M.  A.,  former  Master  to  The  Modern  Sixth 
at  Charterhouse.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     Price  60  cents. 

A  specialized  treatment  of  an  important  part  of  one's  training  in 
English.  The  contents  covers  the  sentence,  the  paragraph,  letter- 
.\yr,iti?ig,  the  descriptive,  general  and  biographical  essay,  speech-making, 
literary  style  and  punctuation. 

THE  SOCIALIZED  RECITATION.  By  William  T.  Whitney,  Ph.  D.,  Pd. 
D.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Port  Chester,  New  York.  The  A.  S.  Barnes 
Company. 

The  effort  is  made  in  this  little  volume  to  create  in  the  child  a  new 
sense  of  responsibility  and  interest  in  his  schoolroom  work.  It  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

READINGS  IN  LITERATURE,  FOR  UPPER  GRADES.  Selected  and 
edited  by  T.  Adrian  Curtis,  Principal  in  the  Public  Schools,  New  York 
City.     Charles  E.  Merrill  Company.     Price  60  cents. 

Well  selected  passages  that  will  aid  the  pupils  in  oral  expression  and 
give  them  a  real  appreciation  of  good  literature. 

ETHICAL  READINGS  PROM  THE  BIBLE.  By  Harriet  L.  Keeler, 
A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Formerly  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Schools,  and  Laura  H. 
Wild,  B.  D.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Well  selected  and  well  arranged  passages,  substantially  in  the 
language  of  the  King  James  version  of  the  Bible,  and  presenting  generally 
accepted  ethical  principles  such  as  reverence  for  the  Creator,  respect  for 
parents,  kindness  and  generosity,  civic  righteousness,  etc. 
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GATE  TO  .ENGLISH,  BOOK  II.  By  Will  D.  Howe,  Professor  of 
English,  Indiana  University,  Zella  O'Hair,  Instructor  in  English,  Short- 
ridge  High  School,  Indianapolis,  and  Myron  T.  Pritchard,  Master,  Everett 
School,  Boston.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     Price  65  cents. 

The  books  of  this  series  are  vrisely  planned  to  lead  the  child  step  by 
step,  according  to  his  capacity,  along  the  broadening  highvray  of  litera- 
ture. The  first  steps  in  books  I  and  II  stress  "the  relations  in  grammar 
which  will  help  the  pupil  in  his  use  of  correct  English."  The  chapter 
on  "Letter  Writing"  is  particularly  full  and  helpful.  The  books  are 
well  made  and  fully  illustrated. 

THE  WORK  OF  OUE  HANDS.  A  study  of  occupations  for  Invalids. 
By  Herbert  J.  Hall,  M.  D.,  and  Mertice  M.  C.  Buck.  Moffat,  Yard  & 
Company.     Price  $1.50  net.  , 

An  attractive  volume  that  might  at  any  time  have  its  uses  but  that 
will  be  especially  serviceable  now  when  so  many  human  beings  have 
been  maimed  for  life,  in  war,  and  must  learn  to  win  their  livelihood  in 
unaccustorned  ways. 

AMERICAN  IDEALS.  By  Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper.  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Company.     Price  $1.00  net. 

Saturated  with  a  commendable  patriotism,  this  book  should  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  all  "hyphenated"  Americans,  to  teach  them  what  this 
country  stands  for  and  what  it  offers  to  everyone  who  will  show  himself 
worthy  of  his  opportunities.  The  author  is  fair  and  candid.  He  de- 
scribes our  faults  and  dangers  as  well  as  our  virtues  and  achievements. 
But  he  makes  us  thoroughly  glad  that  we  are  Americans.  The  volume  is 
timely. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  ART  OF  BASKET-MAKING.  By 
Thomas  Okey.     Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  €iOndon,  Bath,  New  York. 

Valuable  to  the  large  number  of  teachers  and  students  who  are 
practising  this  gentle  art,  in  and  outside  of  the  schools.  The  book  is 
thorogoing,  practical  and  fully  illustrated. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  IN  THE  FAMILY.  By  Henry  F.  Cope, 
General  Secretary  of  the  Religious  Education  Association.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago-  Press.     Price  $1.25  net. 

The  author  has  had  large  experience  as  an  educator.  He  brings 
together  in  this  volume  the  results  of  wide  observations,  deep  thinking, 
and  the  inspiration  that  comes  from  a  sense  of  fellowship  with  the  most 
successful  workers  in  this  great  field  of  effort  for  the  upbuilding  of 
Christian  citizenship.  We  cannot  have  a  Christian  state  unless  we  have 
Christian  homes  and  families.  And  our  children  will  not  develop  a 
religious  life  and  experience  without  thoughtful  and  consecrated  in- 
struction and  guidance.  This  book  tells  the  inquiring  parent  how  to 
go  to  work  to  produce  the  desired  results.  It  should  go  into  every  home 
where  there  are  children. 
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OUR  PALACE  WONDERFUL,  OR  MAN'S  PLACE  IN  VISIBLE 
CREATION.  By  the  Rev.  Frederick  A.  Houck,  author  of  "Life  of  St. 
Gerlach."     Second  Edition.     D.   B.  Hansen  &  Sons.     Price  $1.25. 

A  thoug"htful  little  volume  basing  a  convincing  argument  for  the  ex- 
istence of  God  the  Creator,  upon  the  wonderful  revelations  of  his  power, 
love  and  wisdom  as  found  in  the  earth  and  its  inhabitantsi  and  from  the 
solar  and  other  systems  of  the  universe. 

A  BEGINNER'S  PSYCHOLOGY.  By  Edward  Bradford  Titchener. 
The  Macmillan  Company.     Price  $1.00. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  simplify  an  abstruse  subject  for  beginners. 
It  is  however,  a  very  necessary  and  useful  service.  Students  of  Psychol- 
ogy will  thank  the  author  of  this  volume  for  his  very  skilful  guidance 
which  will  enable  them  to  get  by  the  many  difficulties  involved  in  the 
study  of  mental  and  spiritual  phenomena  the  very  names  of  which  have 
heretofore  been  unknown  to  them.  The  book  should  have  a  w^ide  field  of 
usefulness  in  the  normal  schools  and  colleges. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  ECONOMIC  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 
By  E.  Lipson,  M.  A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Examiner  in  History  to 
The  University  of  Aberdeen.     A.  &  C.  Black,  Ltd.     Price  $2.50. 

This  book  is  based  upon  a  large  amount  of  original  printed  material 
in  the  shape  of  Patent  Rolls,  Town  Records  and  Letter  Books  which  has 
only  recently  become  available  to  students  of  history.  This  is  "new 
evidence"  of  great  importance  to  the  investigator.  The  author  utilizes 
it  with  discretion,  not  neglecting  the  sources  of  information  that  have 
previously  been  available.  The  chapters  on  Foreign,  Trade  and  on 
Revenue  and  Exchequer  are  particularly  timely  in  view  of  present  war 
conditions. 

SURE  POP  AND  THE  SAFETY  SCOUTS.  By  Roy  Rutherford  Bailey, 
Published  under  the  auspices  of  The  National  Safety  Council.  Illustrated. 
World  Book  Company. 

Admirably  presents  in  story  form  the  principles  and  practice  of  Boy 
Scout  lore.     Should  be  read  to  or  by  every  young  child. 

A  FIRST  YEAR  COURSE  IN  GENERAL  SCIENCE.  By  Clara  A.  Pease 
of  the  High  School,  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Charles  E.  Merrill  Company. 
Price  $1.20. 

This  book  presents  a  general  course  giving  the  principles  of  the 
subject  with  applications  to  a  wide  variety  of  particulars.  Teachers  of 
tirst  year  science  will  find  the  volume  in  every  way  practically  useable; 
and  if  they  prefer  to  make  their  own  course  they  will  find  much  helpful 
suggestion  and  illustrations,  in  the  material  here  presented. 
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THE  WHEAT  INDUSTRY,  FOK  USE  IX  SCHOOLS.  By  N.  A.  Bengt- 
soii,  A.  M.  and  Donee  Griffith,  A.  M.,  Department  of  Geography  and  Con- 
servation, The  University  of  Nebraska.     The  Macmlllan  Company. 

This  book  belongs  to  a  series  on  the  "Industries'*  and  everyone  knows 
that  the  wheat  industry  is  one  of  the  greatest  for  the  United  States. 
The  material  is  worthy  of  separate  presentation  and  this  volume  worth- 
ily presents  it.  Students  of  civics  and  economics  will  find  the  book  most 
valuable. 

PRATICAL  ZOOLOGY.  By  Robert  W.  Hagner,  Ph.  D.  The  Mac- 
mlllan Company. 

Intended  for  use  in  secondary  schools,  this  book  includes  material  for 
an  entire  year's  study;  or  it  can  be  adapted  to  a  shorter  course  if  de- 
sired. It  gives  a  general  view  of  principles  and  presents  the  relations  of 
animals  to  man  in  a  nearness  that  will  interest  the  student.  It  is  fully 
illustrated. 

LANGUAGE  GAMES  FOR  ALL  GRADES.  By  Alhambra  G.  Deming, 
Introduction  by  J.  N.  Adee,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
Beckley-Cardy  Company. 

A  new  idea,  well  carried  out.  It  will  help  the  child  to  acquire  a 
vocabulary  and  the  habit  of  correct  speech. 

SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE.  By  William  Chandler  Bagley,  Professor  of 
Education,  University  of  Illinois.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price  $1.25. 

The  needs  of  young  teachers  have  been  borne  in  mind  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  book.  They  will  find  in  its  chapters  real  help  in  meeting 
one  of     the  most  difficult  problems  of  the  schoolroom. 

RIVALS  FOR  AMERICA.  By  Francis  Parkman.  Selections  from 
"France  and  England  in  North  America".  Compiled  by  Louise  S.  Has- 
brouck.     Illustrated.     Little,  Brown  and  Company.     Price  60  cents. 

An  admirable  presentation  of  early  national  history  for  young  stu- 
dents and  readers.  There  is  nothing  "dry"  here.  It  makes  the  subject 
as  interesting  as  a  novel  and  yet  it  is  real  history. 

THE  ART  OF  THE  MOVING  PICTURE.  By  Vachel  Lindsay.  The 
Macmillan  Company.     Price  $1.25. 

A  book  intended  "primarily  for  photoplay  audiences."  It  will  guide 
them  in  classifying  and  judging  films.  "Action,  intimacy  and  splendor'* 
according  to  the  author,  are  the  classes  into  which  all  films  fall. 
They  may  often  be  blended.  Some  surprising  facts  and  startling  con- 
clusions are  set  forth  and  the  book  is  well  worth  perusal  as  a  thoroughly 
up-to-date  presentation  of  a  great  and  pre-eminently  novel  enterprise. 
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WAGE  WORTH  OF  SCHOOL  TRAINING.  An  Analytical  Study  of  Six 
Hundred  Women  Workers  in  Textile  Factories.  By  Anna  Charlotte 
Hedges,  Ph.D.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.     Price  $2. 

Thoroughness  and  suggestiveness  are  the  leading  characteristics  of 
this  thoroughly  worth  while  study  of  an  important  modern  economic 
subject. 

CONTES  BLEUS.  By  Edouard  LaBoulaye.  Edited  by  C.  W.  Merry- 
weather,  M.A.,  and  H.  Nicholson,  M.A.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.  Price, 
50  cents. 

An  attractive  addition  to  a  well  known  series  of  French  Texts. 

MUSCULAR  MO\^MENT  WRITING  MANUAL.  By  C.  C.  Lister,  Di- 
rector of  Penmanship,  Brooklyn  Training  School  for  Teachers.  The 
Macmillan  Company. 

A  careful  presentation  of  well  established  principles  upon  which  the 
teaching  of  writing  should  be  based. 


Periodical  Notes. 

Today's  Magazine  for  February  Is  full  of  snappy  stories  for  a  leisure  hour. 
The  domestic  department  covers  the  various  needs  of  the  household.  Today's 
is  getting  to  be  a  very  popular  and  satisfactory  "ladies  home  journal."  The 
Countryside  Magazine  for  February  has  a  most  engaging  front  cover  in  colors, 
painting  by  James  McCracken.  It  represents  the  coming  of  Spring,  In  the 
shape  of  a  charming  little  maid  advancing  through  a  gateway  into  a  garden  of 
flowers.  The  color  scheme  is  admirable. — Educators  will  thoroughly  enjoy  and 
feel  grateful  for  the  masterful  unfolding  of  the  psychology  of  the  German  atti- 
tude toward  wars,  by  John  Dewey  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  February.  His 
theme  is  "On  Understanding  the  Mind  of  Germany."  The  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Economics  has  an  informing  discussion  of  the  "Relation  of  Scientific  Manage- 
ment to  Labor",  by  C.  Bertrand  Thompson. — Allan  Hoben  contributes  a  read- 
able article  on  "American  Democracy  and  the  Modern  Church"  to  The  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Sociology  for  January.  His  conclusions  do  not  set  forth  the 
church  as  a  very  democratic  institution.  The  development  of  the  recent 
"forum"  movement  and  the  changing  standards  of  ministerial  training  give 
promise  of  closer  relation  of  the  church  to  practical  human  life  problems  than 
formerly. 
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Transitional  Reading 

H.  S.  HippEiS^sTEEL,  Manchester  College, 
I^ORTH  Manchester,  Ind. 

^jimiiiiiiiin mimt^OR  many  years  every  prospective  teacher  has  been 

I  w^  I  taught  early  in  her  course  in  methods  that  reading 
I  i^  I  as  a  subject  of  instruction  has  two  distinct  phases: 
I  I   viz.,  the  process  of  learning  to  quickly  recognize  the 

liiiiiimiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiric^  printed  symbols  as  a  means  of  conveying  thought; 
I  I   and  the  process  of  using  the  mastery  of  printed 

i  I   symbol  as  a  means  to  acquire  further  knovsrledge 

^JHiHHiniiaiiiiiiiiinic^:  nought  The  first  process  has  been  called  primary 
reading  and  the  devices  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  give  the  child 
the  mastery  over  symbol  have  become  so  numerous  that  the  litera- 
ture upon  the  subject  is  almost  a  confusing  maze.  The  second 
stage,  that  of  reading  for  the  sake  of  knowledge  or  pleasure,  is 
designated  advanced  reading.  Here,  too,  there  are  all  sorts  of 
aims  proposed,  ranging  from  elocutionary  effects  to  the  most  med- 
itiative  interpretation  of  lines  and  ^ ^between  the  lines." 

So  much  has  been  said  upon  the  matter  of  teaching  the  child 
how  to  read  that  any  teacher  who  will  follow  one  of  the  many  de- 
vices scrupulously  and  will  not  attempt  to  mingle  too  many  of 
them  is  rather  certain  of  results.  The  child,  carefully  handled,  is 
sure  to  make  rapid  progress.  The  above  statement  is  a  generaliza- 
tion based  upon  a  number  of  years  of  observation  of  the  various 
devices  employed  by  various  teachers.  It  is  by  no  means  an  attempt 
to  end  the  interminable  discussion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the 
devices  or  to  determine  that  the  word  or  the  sentence  is  the  unit  for 
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the  beginner,  or  whether  pictures  should  be  on  the  pages  of  the 
child's  first  book  or  not.  It  is  the  assertion,  that,  thanks  to  the 
much  painstaking  effort  of  many  diligent  workers  on  the  problem, 
we  are  able  to  do  this  first  phrase  of  reading  work  reasonably  well. 

The  result  in  the  second  phase  of  the  progress  is  not  so  gratify- 
ing. To  give  the  reasons  for  this  would  require  an  infinite  amount 
of  discussion,  even  if  it  be  not  absolutely  impossible  to  explain  at 
all  save  by  taking  individual  cases.  However,  one  element  in- 
volved needs  more  thorough  attention  from  all  who  attempt  the 
reading  problem  than  it  has  yet  received.  The  very  fact  that  we 
go  on  saying  that  there  are  two  phases  to  the  teaching  of  reading 
show  that  we  have  not  grasped  the  significance  of  the  problem.  To 
state  this  problem  is  the  purpose  of  this  particular  discussion. 
Briefly  put  it  is  the  question  of  having  to  lead  the  child  to  make 
the  transition  from  emphasis  upon  symbol  to  emphasis  upon 
the  thought  with  symbol  no  longer  an  element  of  particular 
consideration.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  child  can 
go  to  a  certain  stage  of  his  school  career  emphasizing  wholly  one 
phase  of  the  reading  material  and  the  next  day,  week,  or  year 
be  promoted  to  the  advanced  class  where  another  phase  is  the 
problem  for  him.  ITone  of  us  get  free  from  attention  to  symbol. 
The  ease  with  which  we  master  the  new  obstacle  to  the  thought  of 
the  page  shows  much  of  our  culture  and  the  readiness  with  which 
we  take  up  the  mastery  of  such  obstacles  marks  us  as  lazy  or  aggres- 
sive readers. 

.  Many  have  thought  that  the  question  might  be  solved  by  start- 
ing the  child's  work  with  some  literary  material, — some  material 
in  which  the  thought  is  worth  while.  However,  to  break  some  lit- 
erary production  into  parts  so  simple  that  the  child  will  be  able  to 
master  such  symbols  as  boy  or  man  and  forever  know  them  on  the 
printed  page  and  at  the  same  time  teach  this  child  to  love  the  se- 
lection from  its  thought  or  emotion  standpoint  is  a  task  too  great 
for  the  ordinary  teacher. 

To  merely  state  the  question  shows  to  any  thinking  teacher 
that  the  reading  problem  is  not  a  dual  one,  but  is  three  fold.  It  is 
our  failure  to*  properly  grapple  with  this  question  of  transitional 
work  that  has  caused  and  is  causing  much  of  our  trouble  today. 
The  failure  to  grasp  the  real  problem  is  manifest  not  merely  in 
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reading  alone,  but  also  in  many  of  the  practises  of  school  adminis- 
tration. Salaries  often  indicate  that  those  employing  teachers 
feel  that  the  most  important  work  is  first  grade  and  eighth  grade. 
Third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grades  where  the  real  problem  of  transi- 
tion in  reading  comes  are  regarded  as  the  comparatively  easy 
places  in  which  teachers  of  less  experience  may  be  placed.  The 
second  grade!  teacher  has  come  to  "follow  the  first  with  reasonable 
closeness  in  processes  and  the  seventh  grade  teacher  builds  her 
work  to  meet  the  coming  needs  of  eighth  grade  and  high  school. 
Too  often  is  the  sixth  grade  teacher  selected  for  so-called  discipli- 
nary power.  If  reading  is  what  we  have  long  regarded  it,  the 
most  essential  subject  of  our  intellectual  work,  then  it  surely  be- 
comes evident  that  the  very  strongest  teachers  possible  to  secure 
should  be  placed  in  these  grades  and  that  supervisor  and  teacher 
bend  every  effort  to  the  mastery  of  making  a  successful  transi- 
tion from  symbol-mastery  to  the  thought-getting.  It  is  not  de- 
sirable to  change  the  excellent  regard  that  has  come  to  be  the 
primary  teacher's  due,  but  it  is  surely  not  out  of  place  to  give  this 
hint  that  a  third  or  fourth  grade  teacher  may  have  a  reading  prob- 
lem far  more  difiicult  to  solve  than  the  primary  teacher  comes  in 
contact  with.  Besides,  in  these  grades  of  transition  there  is  less  to 
guide.  The  problem  as  such  is  more  largely  in  its  beginning 
stages  of  solution.  So  far  as  reading  goes,  here  is  the  field  for  in- 
vestigation and  in  this  way  honor  lies  for  the  successful  student, 
supervisor,  and  teacher. 

With  this  fact,  that  there  is  a  third  phase  to  the  reading  prob- 
lem, clearly  before  us,  we  may  proceed  to  notice  a  few  of  the 
elements  of  its  solution.  "No  single  paper  can  answer  the  question 
of  what  shall  constitute  the  material  and  processes  involved  in 
this  phase  of  school  reading,  even  were  they  known.  Just  three 
elements  of  the  problem  are  attempted  here,  but  out  of  these 
three  a  multiplicity  of  other  questions  may  arise.  ITaturally 
these  statements  must  be  rather  general.  The  three  elements  to 
be  considered  are  the  process  involved  in  the  transition  as  regards 
the  matters  of  linking  the  old  and  the  new,  the  nature  of  the 
child  to  be  taught,  and  the  material  which  may  supply  the  needs 
of  the  child  and  the  requirements  of  the  process. 

With  respect  to  the  first  point,  it  needs  to  be  kept  in  mind  that 
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the  child  already  has  a  beginning  in  reading  which  must  be  util- 
ized. If  this  child  has  been  taught  to  break  up  new  words  into 
phonograms,  or  if  he  has  been  taught  a  system  of  markings  to  in- 
dicate certain  sounds,  or  if  he  has  been  taught  through  an  associa- 
tion of  idea  and  symbol,  this  work  must  be  utilized  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  will  give  its  full  value  to  the  advanced  work  in  hand. 
He  must  not  be  made  to  feel  that  he  has  learned  a  method  of  at- 
tack upon  new  symbols  that  was  good  in  the  primary  grades,  but 
that  he  must  now  try  a  new  one  entirely  different  for  this  ad- 
vanced work  He  must  not  be  led  to  feel  that  the  old  method  is  too 
childish  for  his  present  stage  of  advancement.  It  is  not  our  prob- 
lem to  decide  what  the  process  of  beginning  shall  be,  but  it  is 
surely  our  business  to  advocate  that  the  child  be  saved  from  wast- 
ing time  and  energy.  If  this  child  is  to  learn  a  lot  of  phonograms 
in  the  first  and  second  grades,  then  there  must  be  some  use  for 
these  combinations  on  in  the  third,  fourth,  eighth  grades,  and  dur- 
ing his  life.  If  such  is  not  the  case,  then  our  primary  education 
is  open  to  the  same  criticism  as  is  heaped  upon  Chinese  learning. 
If  a  system  of  marks  be  used  in  the  mastery  of  symbols  in  the 
primary  work,  then  they  should  be  such  as  will  lead  to  a  further 
easy  mastery  of  such  marks  as  constitute  the  basis  for  determin- 
ing the  pronunciation  of  the  word  from  dictionary  or  gazetteer. 
If  there  is  a  mastery  attempted  through  association  of  idea  and 
printed  form,  then  there  seems  the  necessity  for  teacher's  going 
all  the  way  with  the  child  to  enable  him  to  get  the  correct  idea 
with  which  to  associate  the  form.  Even  then  it  will  be  only 
denotation  of  word  with  which  teacher  may  aid  the  child,  for 
the  connotation  must  be  largely  his  own  work.  If  it  be  a  com- 
bination of  all  these  processes  or  even  these  and  still  others,  then 
the  more  advanced  grades  must  be  able  to  make  reasonable  use 
of  what  ever  of  primary  devices  will  lead  to  self-help  upon  the 
part  of  the  pupil  or  else  the  primary  device  has  been  wasteful 
of  time  and  destructive  to  interest. 

How  often  does  it  happen  that  the  introduction  of  diction- 
aries in  fourth  and  fifth  grades  become  destructive  to  devices 
previously  used  for  the  mastery  of  symbols  ?  My  own  observa- 
tion shows  that  it  often  happens  that  the  introduction  of  dic- 
tionaries is  almost  a  complete  abandonment  of  former  devices. 
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Due  to  the  multiplicity  of  subjects  the  child  is  required  to  take 
up  in  fourth  and  fifth  grades,  reading  can  not  receive  the  time 
for  drill  it  did  in  the  primary,  and  so  the  child  is  left  with  a 
dictionary  habit  imperfectly  formed  and  a  previous  somewhat 
successful  device  for  attacking  new  words  completely  abondoned. 
So  far  as  this  child  is  concerned  he  is  now  stranded  upon  the 
shoals  of  meaningless  words  which  he  is  unable  to  pronounce. 
He  learns  to  call  them  ^'skip-it"  and  advance  with  the  least  resis- 
tance possible.  To  avoid  such  a  condition  is  the  work  of  a  teacher 
whose  name  should  be  honored  as  much  as  primary  or  eighth 
grade  teacher  or  even  dignified  high  school  instructor.  Is  it 
not  evident  that  dictionary  work  should  be  relegated  to  a  still 
more  advanced  grade  or  else  the  work  of  the  primary  should 
be  made  to  contribute  still  more  to  the  dictionary  devices  of 
indicating  pronunciation?  It  is  probably  absurd  to  apply  the 
Mohamet  and  the  mountain  allusion  and  state  that  the  dictionary 
should  conform  to  the  reading  device,  for  then  we  should  have 
the  prolonged  wrangle  as  to  which  device. 

Besides  this  one  specific  instance  of  the  need  of  the  study 
of  device  for  transitional  reading,  there  is  also  the  need  of  know- 
ing what  it  is  we  are  hoping  to  accomplish  at  this  stage.  This 
naturally  leads  to  the  discussion  of  child  and  material;  but  just 
here  let  us  take  note  of  the  complexity  of  the  problem.  I  recently 
asked  a  good  fourth  grade  teacher  what  material  she  had  that 
she  regarded  as  good  for  the  reading  work  of  this  particular 
grade.  Among  a  number  of  readers,  history,  and  nature -study 
books  about  which,  she  told  me,  she  spoke  of  one  which  was  des- 
ignated as  especially  good  because  of  the  phrasing.  It  was  re- 
garded as  so  easy  for  the  child  to  read  well  because  of  this  par- 
ticular style  of  sentence  structure.  In  this  teacher's  mind  there 
is  an  emphasis  which  she  herself  would  hardly  admit,  I  presume, 
as  the  chief  point  in  the  problem  of  transitional  reading;  but  it 
is  a  question  whether  this  element  of  reading  is  subordinated 
to  any  other  greater  element  and  just  what  that  may  be.  What 
shall  this  teacher  of  reading  between  primary  and  advanced  grades 
strive  with  all  her  powers  to  attain  ?  I  am  raising  the  question, 
not  answering  it.  It  is  not  enough  to  tell  her  to  continue  the 
work  of  the  primary  grades,  to  teach  the  use  of  the  dictionary, 
to  inculcate  a  love  for  good  literature,  to  prepare  for  more  ad- 
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vanced  reading, — all  these  suggestions  are  far  too  general  to  be 
of  help  to  this  teacher  in  the  herculean  task  before  her.  Of 
course,  when  the  matter  is  worked  out  with  a  reasonable  approach 
to  the  definiteness  of  primary  reading,  it  will  be  found  that  we 
are  at  work  now  upon  the  elements  of  correct  solution  of  the 
problem,  but  there  is  little  that  is  systematically  and  adequately 
expressed.  To  bring  order  out  of  the  chaotic  condition,  is  a  task 
far  more  important  than  the  creation  of  a  new  device  for  start- 
ing beginners. 

To  accomplish  this  task  we  must  know  the  child.  May  the 
third,  fourth,  fifth  grade  child  be  spoken  of  in  general  terms  ?  It 
is  not  possible  to  do  so  with  any  great  degree  of  success,  for  he 
is  quite  an  individual  at  this  stage.  The  boy  is  probably  not  a 
good  member  of  his  baseball  team.  He  is  so  interested  in  star- 
ring that  the  sacrifice  hit  is  scarcely  understood  by  him.  The 
little  girl  at  this  age  is  not  so  much  interested  in  a  general  home 
for  dolls  as  she  is  in  caring  for  and  exhibiting  her  own  particu- 
lar possession.  This  individualistic  trend  of  the  child  makes 
something  of  a  problem  of  his  direction.  He  is  more  or  less  proud 
of  his  own  independence.  He  is  not  able  to  grasp  the  idea  that  lib- 
erty consists  in  subordinating  his  will  to  the  will  of  the  institution. 
He  is  just  learning  to  institutionalize  himself ;  and  it  would  be  sin- 
gular indeed  if  he  did  not  at  times  feel  himself  so  superior  to  the 
institution  that  he  would  be  aggrieved  on  account  of  his  wishes 
being  thwarted  along  certain  lines.  He  is  not  bad,  although  quite 
frequently  criminal  careers  seem  to  be  started  through  the  poorly 
directed  efforts  of  school  room  administration  during  this  period. 
Physically  he  is  restless,  often  uncouth  in  general  appearance, 
rather  wobbly  and  uncertain.  Frequently  physical  defects,  if  not 
attended  to  at  this  time,  render  him  quite  unfit  for  school-room 
life;  and  yet  compulsory  laws  require  his  attendance.  The  way 
he  attacks  the  problems  of  school  assignments  is  frequently  the 
outcome  of  his  own  individualistic  development.  To  understand 
this  child  who  has  emerged  from  the  implicit  faith  in  parent  and 
teacher  manifest  .during  his  first  grade  career  is  a  work  of  the  ut- 
most effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Such  a  task  is  prone  to  be 
regarded  a  thankless  one.  However,  if  the  reading  work  of  this 
particular  stage  be  solved,  it  is  evident  that  this  child  must  receive 
still  more  study.    Teachers  must  cease  striving  to  know  just  exact- 
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ly  what  he  wants,  important  even  as  that  is,  and  must  strive  to 
know  more  fully  what  he  should  be  expected  to  want.  We  are  hop- 
ing the  day  of  soft  pedagogy  is  passing  and  that  we  are  coming  to 
realize  the  full  significance  of  the  task  before  us.  We  must  do 
more  as  parents  and  teachers  than  to  follow  the  children  about 
with  admiring  ejaculations  as  to  their  cunningness.  We  must 
know  enough  more  and  be  enough  more  than  they  to  lead  and  to 
direct  their  institutionalizing  process. 

Finally  what  material  shall  such  a  child  have  to  read  ?  If,  as 
has  been  stated  above,  there  is  nothing  about  the  purpose  of  tran- 
sitional reading  clearly  and  succinctly  worked  out  at  present ;  and, 
if  the  child  psychology  is  likewise  indefinite  in  its  expression  of 
what  the  child  at  this  age  is  like  in  his  mental  development,  there 
is  no  possibility  of  giving  a  satisfactory  answer  tO)  this  last  ques- 
tion. However,  the  compilers  of  all  the  different  series  of  school 
readers  and  those  who  have  selected  supplementery  reading  for  the 
children  of  these  grades  have  made  attempts  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. It  will  be  very  helpful  to  consider  some  of  their  answers, 
even  if  they  are  not  final  upon  the  matter. 

First,  the  compilers  of  readers  which  emphasize  a  certain  device 
for  beginners  often  attempt  to  carry  the  device  along  by  selecting 
material  which  either  in  its  original  construction  or  by  some  slight 
modification  may  still  further  illustrate  the  device.  So  far  as  this 
selection  utilizes  the  previous  acquisition  of  the  child  in  his  new 
advancement  it  is  most  laudible.  The  trouble  is,  however,  the  pro- 
ducers of  literature  seldom  write  to  illustrate  a  device  in  school- 
room work,  but  they  write  to  convey  some  life  lesson.  Therefore  it 
follows  that  this  plan  of  grading  material  breaks  down  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  case.  The  device  becomes  burdensome  to  teacher  and 
to  pupil  by  its  constant  insistance  upon  method  when  both  are 
anxious  for  richer  truths. 

Again  all  the  people  who  select  reading  material  attempt  to  do 
so  in  harmony  with  the  principle  of  passing  from  the  simple  to  the 
more  complex.  It  does  not  follow  that  it  is  always  done.  I  re- 
member to  have  gone  in  one  of  my  fifth  grades  at  one  time  and 
found  the  class  struggling  with  Kuskin's  excellent  desertation  on 
"Books."  This  was  in  the  reader  which  had  been  previously  se- 
lected by  some  one  other  than  myself  for  this  grade  and  the  teacher 
was  laboring  under  the  delusion  that  she  must  use  everything  in 
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the  book.  While  simplicity  is  supposed  to  be  the  guiding  principle 
everywhere  in  the  gradation  of  readers,  this  one  illustration  indi- 
cates that  it  is  not  always  correctly  followed.  However,  we  may 
observe  in,  every  series  of  readers  we  take  up  that  this  principle 
has  been  rather  successfully  employed.  However,  just  what  consti- 
tutes simplicity  of  procedure  is  not  always  uniform.  It  is  some- 
times a  matter  of  symbol  and  sometimes  it  is  a  certain  phase  of 
thought,  but  it  is  somewhat  more  frequently  the  former  than  the 
latter.  This  fact  doubtless  accounts  for  the  introduction  of  didac- 
tive  or  elegiac  poetry  into  the  readers  rather  than  the  use  of  the 
narrative  poem.  Gray's  Elegy,  for  instance,  is  made  up  of  as  large 
a  percentage  of  simple  Anglo-Saxon  words  as  any  poem  in  the  lan- 
guage, and  it  is  probably  this,  coupled  with  its  recognized  worth 
as  a  literary  production,  that  has  caused  it  to  be  included  in  many 
fifth  books  of  reader  series  and  in  some  cases  everi  in  the  fourth. 
Were  this  poem:  to  be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  its  type 
of  poetry  or  from  that  of  its  art,  it  would  become  evident  at  once 
that  it  has  no  place  in  any  grade  reader.  Thus  we  see  that  there 
is  still  the  utmost  need  to  consider  this  problem  of  transitional 
reading  even  from  the  principle  of  selecting  material  from  the 
standpoint  of  simple  gradation.  Simple  gradation  is  a  term 
scarcely  defined  at  present,  so  far  as  this  subject  goes. 

-An  examination  of  the  third  readers  of  three  reader  series  pub- 
lished in  the  Middle  West  since  1909  reveals  the  following  facts 
concerning  the  ideas  prevalent  as  to  the  selection  of  material. 
First,  there  is  a  somewhat  equal  division  as  to  selections  of  prose 
and  poetry.  The  pages  of  prose  are  always  in  excess,  but  the  fol- 
lowing numbers  show  the  relative  proportions  of  selections.  Of 
poetry,  one  has  twenty-five  selections  to  thirty-one  of  prose;  an- 
other, forty-one  of  poetry  to  thirty-eight  of  prose ;  and  the  other 
thirty-six  of  poetry  to  sixty  of  prose  and  exercises  for  drill.  This 
poetry  is  selected  somewhat  largely  for  the  rhythm.  This  is  well, 
providing  the  teachers  understand  the  teaching  or  rhythm  through 
language  sufficiently  well  to  guide  the  children.  They  must  un- 
derstand that  this  is  not  exactly  folk-dance  rhythm.  If  the  teacher 
has  no  higher  principle  with  which  to  gTiide  than  the  injunction 
that  the  child  must  not  sing  it,  when  the  very  rhythm  itself  makes 
the  little  reader  anxious  to  rhythmically  express  it,  then  I  fear  the 
aim  in  the  poetry  is  missed  so  far  as  this  teacher's  work  goes.    We 
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must  pity  the  child  who  does  not  have  rhythm  enough  in  his  make- 
up to  be  tempted  to  sing: 

''At  evening  when  I  go  to  bed 

I  see  the  stars  shine  overhead 

They  are  the  little  daisies  white 

That  dot  the  meadow  in  the  night." 
The  selection  of  most  of  this  poetry  is  good.  It  fills  the  child's 
need.  The  fault,  if  fault  there  be,  is  in  an  inadequate  teacher 
training  which  fails  to  establish  correct  ideas  of  rhythm.  The 
psychological  principle  that  has  guided  in  the  selection  of  the 
poetry  in  these  three  readers  seems  to  be  the  child's  craving  for 
expression  with  a  swing  to  it.  It  is  this  that  justifies  the  introduc- 
tion of  ''Wynken,  Blynken,  and  N^od",  "The  Owl  and  the  Pussy- 
cat", or  ''High  and  Low."  Of  course  cleverness  in  expression  so  as 
to  bring  some  surprise  to  the  child  mind  and  real  sentiment  for  the 
world  round  about  enters  into  the  selection  of  these  poems,  but 
rhythm  is  the  chief  factor. 

When  we  consider  the  prose  we  find  that  there  has  been  an  at- 
tempt to  follow  some  psychological  knowledge  concerning  the  child 
life  of  these  grades.  The  consensus  of  opinion  is  by  no  means 
complete.  The  authors  of  one  of  the  readers  assume  that  this  is  the 
time  for  stories  and  select  them  in  gTOups  from  Grimm,  Indian 
life,  Norse  legend,  Bible  history,  Greek  life,  and  Anderson's  collec- 
tion of  stories.  Another  selects  quite  largely  from  Andersen  and 
Aesop,  but  assumes  that  the  child  may  be  interested  in  stories  of 
historical  character  and  in  modern  short  stories  for  children.  The 
third  deals  with  fable  and  folk-lore,  but  makes  a  strong  effort  to 
stimulate  the  child  imagination  through  the  somewhat  allegorical 
story.  Here  then  w^e  find  that  selection  of  material  is  being  made 
according  to  understood  principles  of  child  psychology,  but  the 
question  remains  whether  this  body  of  principles  is  sufficiently 
well  formulated  to  enable  the  compilers  of  any  series  to  properly 
include,  proportion,  or  subordinate.  Would  it  not  be  interesting  to 
put  the  question  directly  to  those  who  have  assumed  the  right  to 
select  material  for  our  children's  reading  as  to  what  proportion 
of  time  should  be  devoted  to  cultivating  the  imagination,  instilling 
a  love  for  nature,  developing  the  sense  of  rhythm,  etc.  ? 

Another  principle  manifest  in  the  arrangement  of  many  of  the 
series  of  readers  is  that  of  fostering  a  desire  for  wider  reading. 
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This  is  done  through  the  process  of  selection.  Such  types  are  se- 
lected as  will  create  a  demand  for  others  of  like  character.  Again 
abridgements  are  presented  with  the  hope  that  such  interest  will 
be  created  as  will  result  in  the  search  for  the  entire  selection.  This 
is  surely  not  a  false  assumption  of  principle.  One  of  the  first  books 
the  writer  of  this  article  purchased  was  ^Tom  Brown  at  Rugby," 
a  purchase  he  was  induced  to  make  from  a  desire  to  see  all  of 
which  the  reader  lesson  under  the  caption,  "Dare  to  do  right,"  is  a 
part.    Many  similar  instances  have  been  observed. 

In  1905  the  D.  C.  Heath  Co.  made  a  beginning  in  this  matter 
by  publishing  a  number  of  opinions  concerning  reading  material 
under  the  title,  "The  right  reading  for  children."  In  the  division 
of  "The  right  reading  for  children  in  the  school"  is  a  short  quo- 
tation taken  from  an  article  by  Clarke  Wissler,  which  discussion 
shows  that  he  was  then  approaching  the  sitbject  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  promise  great  returns,  if  followed  up.  I  give  here  the  quo- 
tation made  in  this  D.  C.  Heath  pamphlet. 

"The  long  story  is  better  remembered  than  the  short  one,  and 
also  those  stories  that  are  in  terms  of  experience  that  the  child 

can  realize  himself  are  the  most  natural  and  lifelike 

Young  children  are  interested  only  in  the  rhythm  of  verses  as 
found  in  rhymes  of  the  Mother  Goose  type,  and  real  poetry  wins 
little  recognition  before  the  adolescent  age.  Up  to  that  time  poems 
of  sentiment  and  thought  are  ignored  for  those  of  action  and 
rhythm." 

These  deductions  were  made  from  painstaking  investigations  of 
child  life  as  to  its  interests.  This  is  doubtless  the  truer  basis  for 
that  investigation  which  will  lead  to  a  better  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  transitional  reading. 

In  conclusion  let  us  restate  that  it  has  been  our  purpose  to  show 
that  reading  is  a  subject  with  three  distinct  stages  rather  than  two 
and  that  it  is  the  middle  stage  that  constitutes  the  real  problem  for 
solution  today.  In  solving  this  problem  three  elements  at  least 
must  be  kept  in  mind ;  viz.,  advancement  must  come  through  the 
use  of  past  acquisition  rather  than  a  disregard  of  it ;  the  material 
for  this  stage  must  be  carefully  selected  and  the  principles  of  se- 
lection must  be  more  definitely  understood  and  more  adequately 
expressed;  and  child  study  must  go  on  still  further  to  enable  us 
to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  psychological  principle  underlying 
the  selection  of  material.    Of  these  three  the  third  is  basic. 


An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Pictures 

Assistant  Peofessoe,  Department  of  Fine  Arts, 
Indiana  University 

"What  a  man  truly  wants,  that  will  he  get,  or  he  will  be  changed 
in;  trying." — Stevenson, 

I. 

|]imiHiniiaiiiiii ifj^^Y  people  look  upon  the  appreciation  of  pictures 

I  Ik  M  I  as  something  even  more  illusive  than  the  apprecia- 
I  iVI  I  tion  of  poetry  and  music,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
I  I   they  are  right.     While  poetry  and  music  have  re- 

liiniiHiiiiiaiiitHiiniif^  cently  become  more  widely  and  thoroughly  under- 
I  I   stood  as  modes  of  expression,  the  sense  of  artistic 

I  i   sight   has,   for   several   decades,    remained   almost 

*""'""""°" '^  dormant.      Seeing,  yet  not  perceiving,  we  fail  to 

understand  the  emotional  expression  in  paintings  and  drawings 
of  those  who  do  perceive.  This  state  of  affairs  is  due,  chiefly,  to 
two  causes :  absorption  in  books  and  the  popularity  of  the  camera* 
In  the  eighteenth  and  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, one  could  sketch  a  landscape  or  a  bit  of  architecture  purely 
for  the  sake  of  seeing  that  landscape  or  that  bit  of  architecture 
more  clearly  and  intelligently.  Nowadays,  it  is  assumed  that 
anyone  who  goes  about  with  sketch  book  and  pencil  is  artistic, 
and  when  one  is  "artistic" — awful  word — he  is,  of  course,  be- 
yond the  pale.  Why  sketch,  when  one  can  take  a  snap-shot  and 
later  paste  the  result  neatly  in  a  little  book  where  it  will  not  get 
lost  ?  If  we  lost  it  we  should  probably  forget  the  essential  features 
of  that  landscape  or  that  building,  for  we  did  not  really  see  them ; 
the  lens  of  the  camera  did  that  for  us. 

The  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  a  picture  can  be  seen,  and, 
coupled  with  this,  the  notion  that  a  picture  is  only  for  superficial 
enjoyment,  both  stand  very  much  in  the  way  of  appreciation. 
One  always  has  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  intellectual  work  before 
he  can  really  enjoy  any  sort  of  art.  Pictures  must  be  understood 
before  they  can  be  fully  appreciated;  they  must  be  looked  at  and 
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analyzed,  not  once,  but  many  times.  The  young  lady  who,  when 
told  by  a  professor  of  English  literature  that  she  must  read 
Wordsworth's  Prelude,  exclaimed  in  astonishment,  ^'Why,  I've 
read  that  once !''  has  probably  never  appreciated  any  form  of  art. 
If  you  think  it  so  easy  to  look  at  a  picture,  try  looking  at  one  for 
lialf  an  hour,  and  after  turning  away  from  it  write  down  what 
you  saw  and  then  compare  what  you  have  written  with  the  pic- 
ture. 

There  are  three  ways  by  which  one  may  be  helped  to  appreciate 
pictures.  First  and  most  important,  cultivate  the  sense  of  sight. 
Second,  look  at  pictures  or  good  reproductions  of  them  over  and 
over  again.  Third,  read  what  people  who  have  appreciated  pic- 
tures say  about  them. 

First,  learn  to  see.  "The  divine  faculty,"  said  Lowell,  "is  to 
see  what  everybody  can  look  at.''  The  very  best  way  to  train 
the  sense  of  sight  is  to  sketch.  !N^ever  mind  how  inadequate  or 
even  ugly  the  actual  result  may  be,  for  if  you  try  hard  to  get  your 
drawing  to  look  like  your  subject  you  will  see  that  subject  more 
clearly  than  you  would,  had  you  made  no  effort  to  record  it.  Not 
only  should  you  draw  from  nature,  but  from  the  work  of  master 
draughtsmen ;  try  copying  the  simpler  drawings  and  engravings  of 
Raphael,  Rembrant,  Diirer  and  Turner.  Failing  access  to  origi- 
nals, you  can  obtain  very  fair  and  inexpensive  reproductions  from 
the  London  Autotype  Co.  Tracing,  if  done  with  the  mind  fully 
alert  to  the  work  in  hand,  will  also  be  found  very  helpful. 

Second,  look  at  pictures  or  good  reproductions  of  them  over 
and  over  again.  If  you  live  in  a  city  where  there  is  an  art  mu- 
seum, visit  it,  not  once  a  month  for  a  couple  of  hours,  but  two  or 
three  times  a  week  for  thirty  or  forty  minutes.  It  is  of  little 
value  or  pleasure  to  stay  after  you  begin  to  feel  tired.  Whether 
you  can  do  this  or  not,  own  fine  reproductions  of  pictures,  such  as 
the  photographs  published  by  Braun  and  Co.,  the  Berlin  Photo- 
graphic Co.,  both  of  E'ew  York,  the  London  Autotype  Co.,  the 
Copley  prints,  published  by  Curtis  and  Cameron,  Boston,  and  the 
splendid  color  prints  issued  by  the  Medici  Society  of  London  and 
handled  in  this  country  by  Foster  Brothers  of  Boston.  In  gen- 
eral, avoid  cheap  color  reproductions  and  never  buy  a  "hand- 
tinted"  photograph;  ten  to  one  the  "tinter"  never  saw  the  origi- 
nal.    Lack  of  opportunity  to  frequent  art  museums  is  not  a  very 
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serious  handicap.  I  get  almost  as  much  pleasure  from  my  own 
scant  collection  of  drawings,  engravings  and  reproductions  as  I 
do  from  days  spent  in  the  galleries  of  London  and  Paris,  and 
this,  because  I  have  these  things  always  by  rne  and  can  examine 
them  in  undisturbed  peace  and  quiet. 

The  remaining  approach  to  the  appreciation  of  pictures  is  to 
read  about  them.  Here  the  layman  walks  on  dangerous  ground, 
sometimes  the  way  is  very  narrow,  often  crooked  and  choked  with 
strange  exotic  growths.  Many  writers  on  the  subject  affect  a 
style  so  "precious''  as  to  be  cloying;  while  others — and  among 
them  such  acknowledged  authorities  as  Euskin,  Pater  and  Sy- 
monds — are  often  so  concerned  with  their  own  art,  that  they  must 
be  read  with  unusual  care,  lest  what  they  say  be  lost  in  our  in- 
terest in  the  way  it  is  said.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  the  best 
book  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  painting  and  drawing  is  probably 
Ruskin's  Modern  Painters,  I^ext  to  this,  of  books  easily  obtain- 
able, I  should  place  Promentin's  The  Old  Masters  of  Belgium 
and  Holland.  Before  reading  these,  however,  it  would  be  advis- 
able to  read  one  or  two  books  frankly  intended  for  the  layman, 
such  as  Charles  Caffin's  Hoiu  to  Study  Pictures  and  John  C.  Van 
Dyck's  The  Meaning  of  Pictures.  Another  thing  that  makes  this 
way  of  approach  so  hazardous  is  an  unfamiliar  phraseology,  the 
terms  of  which  are  used  variously  by  different  writers;  for  ex- 
ample: art,  the  fine  arts,  tones,  values,  atmosphere,  distance, 
decorative,  composition,  pictorial,  style,  perspective,  chiaroscuro, 
and  design.  Of  these  terms  the  most  important,  the  most  used 
and  least>often  explained  is  the  word  art.  Knowledge  of  the  a,  b, 
c  of  aesthetics  is  too  often  taken  for  granted  by  writers  on  pictures. 

II. 

Before  the  word  art  and  all  that  it  implies  can  be  discussed 
at  all,  one  very  pernicious  fallacy  must  be  disposed  of.  The  su- 
perficial thinker  usually  acquires  the  astonishing  belief  that  only 
in  so  far  as  a  painter  has  succeeded  in  copying  nature — in  paint- 
ing a  flower  so  that  it  looks  like  a  real  flower,  in  painting  a  figure 
so  that  it  looks  as  though  one  could  walk  around  it — is  he  a  great 
artist.  The  refutation  of  this  fallacy  is  quite  simple.  Nature 
cannot  be  copied,  that  is,  reproduced  exactly,  nor  can  she  be  even 
very  closely  imitated,  except  in  the  field  of  portrait  and  still-life. 
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Moreover,  assuming  for  the  moment  the  possibility  of  so  copying, 
why  copy  ?  Is  not  nature  always  with  us  ?  Again,  nature — 
clouds,  hills,  trees,  animals  and  people — -can  be  imitated  in  a 
superficial  way  very  readily.  All  that  such  imitation  requires  is 
a  keen  eye  and  an  adroit  hand — ^none  of  that  "fundamental  brain- 
work"  which  to  Eossetti  seemed  essential  to  all  art  production. 
Imitation  of  nature,  while  invariably  the  means,  is  never  the  end 
which  a  great  painter  or  sculptor  has  in  mind.  Madame  Tus- 
saud's  wax-works  imitate  nature  very  cleverly.  The  Elgin  mar- 
bles also  imitate  nature,  but  there  was  so  much  "fundamental 
brain-work"  back  of  their  production  that  the  emotion  they  arouse 
makes  us  forget  that  is  aroused,  in  part,  through  imitation. 
ITature,  then,  cannot  be  copied  and  imitation  of  her  externals 
alone  never  has  and  never  will  result  in  a  great  work  of  art. 

All  the  fine  arts — ^poetry,  sculpture,  music,  drawing,  painting 
and  even  certain  kinds  of  dancing  have  much  more  in  common 
than  is  usually  realized.  Each  is  a  means  by  which  man  expresses 
thoughts  and  emotions  clearly  and  beautifully.  The  expression 
itself,  whether  it  be  the  Venus  of  Milo,  Keat's  Ode  on  a  Grecian 
Urn,  or  one  of  Anna  Pavlowa's  exquisite  dances,  is  a  work  of  art. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  idea  expressed  clearly  but  not  beautifully, 
that  is,  expressed  in  a  way  which  does  not  appeal  to  the  aesthetic 
appreciation,  may  be  also  a  work  of  art,  but  hardly  an  example 
of  fine  arts.  In  this  sense,  the  first  practicable  locomotive  was  a 
work  of  art,  useful,  but  certainly  not  beautiful.  As  I  take  it, 
only  such  works  of  art  as  appeal  primarily  to  senses  of  sight  and 
hearing  and  only  through  these  senses  to  intellectual  or  emotional 
appreciation  are  examples  of  the  fine  arts,  or,  to  make  a  literal 
translation  of  the  Erench  term,  les  beaux  arts,  the  beautiful  arts. 
Between  the  divisions  of  beautiful  and  useful  arts — a  useful  art 
being  one  that  tends  to  make  physical  existence  pleasant  and  effi- 
cient— should  be  placed  architecture  and  many  works  of  literature. 
The  novel  and  essay,  for  example,  do  not  appeal  to  the  senses  and 
yet  are  not  necessarily  practical.  Architecture  both  supplies  a 
physical  need  and  delights  the  sense  of  sight ;  therefore  it  does  not 
fall  within  either  division. 

Art,  then,  is  not  a  hazy,  evasive  instinct.  It  is  simply  the 
power  to  express  thoughts,  ideas  and  emotions  clearly.  Professor 
Butcher,  in  one  of  his  Harvard  Lectures  on   GreeJc  Subjects, 
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writes,  "even  after  the  creative  idea  has  flashed  upon  the  mind,  a 
conscious  and  shaping  process  is  needed  to  give  it  complete  embod- 
iment,'' thus  defining  art  and  a  work  of  art  in  a  concise  and  inter- 
esting manner.  I  feel  very  sure,  however,  that  the  "shaping  pro- 
cess" (art)  need  not  be  conscious.  The  important  thing  to  note 
is  Professor  Butcher's  insistence  on  the  "shaping  process"  bv 
which  alone  the  "creative  idea"  can  become  a  work  of  art.  All 
works  of  art  are  orderly,  systematic,  shaped,  and  works  of  fine  art 
are  beautiful  as  well.  This  "shaping  process"  need  not  bar  out 
the  emotional  element  which  to  some  thinkers  on  the  subject  is 
such  an  important  factor.  The  feeling  for  order  may  be  uncon- 
scious, and  often  is,  in  works  of  pure  genius.  ISTevertheless,  in 
every  case,  the  order,  the  design  is  there ;  it  is  the  artist  instinct. 
The  primitive  man  obeyed  it  wl^en,  instead  of  gouging  his  stone 
hatchet  in  an  aimless  way,  he  put  the  gouge  marks  in  rows.  The 
more  impassioned  the  poetry,  the  more  pronounced  is  the  under- 
lying rhythm  liable  to  be — design,  again.  Too  much  insistence 
cannot  be  placed  on  this  "shaping  process",  for  it  is  art  itself. 
An  important  idea,  a  sincere,  exhalted  emotion  expressed  in  a 
vague  or  haphazard  way  is  not  a  work  of  art.  A  similar  idea, 
or  even  one  of  less  importance,  shaped,  formed  in  such  a  way 
that  it  is  absolutely  clear,  is  a  work  of  art. 

III. 

Drawings  and  paintings  may  be  conveniently  divided  into 
seven  classes:  decorative  illustrations,  poems  in  color  or  in  light- 
and-shade,  illustrative  decorations,  purely  decorative  pictures, 
portraits,  sketches  and  illustrations.  It  is  my  purpose  to  discuss 
very  briefly  the  flrst  four  classes  and  to  recommend  for  study, 
pictures  or  engravings  in  each  class,  of  which  good  reproductions 
can  be  readily  obtained. 

Portraits  are  omitted  because  they  occupy  a  place  in  painting 
apart — as  much  apart  as  biography  in  literature.  A  really  ad- 
mirable portrait  is  as  rare  as  a  good  biography,  for  a  true  por- 
trait is  biography  made  visible.  Moreover,  portrait  qualities  do 
not  depend  at  all  on  pictorial  means.  Many  a  fine  portrait  is  a 
poor  picture.  Finally,  anyone  who  is  interested  in  humanity  will 
be  interested  in  portraits.  We  have  them  to  suit  all  classes  and 
moods,  from  the  jovial  Toper  of  Hals  to  the  aristocratically  aloof 
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Duke  of  Lennox  by  Van  Dyck — one  of  the  treasures  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum.  Sketches  need  not  be  included,  because  they 
are  usually  of  an  informal,  personal  nature  and  will  be  better  un- 
derstood after  one  has  become  familiar  with  the  artist's  finished 
works.  Illustrations — just  such  things  as  are  found  in  monthly 
magazines,  drawings  and  paintings  quite  subservient  to  litera- 
ture— require  little  more  than  a  reading  of  the  incidents  illus- 
trated to  be  appreciated.  Also  let  me  add  here  that  I  do  not 
recommend  early  Italian  pictures  to  the  beginner  for  fear  that  he 
will  be  repelled,  or  merely  amused,  by  inaccuracies  of  drawing 
and  perspective  and  by  the  superficial  homeliness  of  most  of  them. 
So  many,  too,  deal  with  the  Madonna  theme,  and  with  this,  all  but 
Catholics  are  usually  out  of  sympathy.  The  formal  altar-piece 
of  Italian  art,  in  particular,  had  better  be  avoided  at  first.  It  is 
best  for  the  student  to  begin  with  pictures  that  are  obviously  at- 
tractive to  look  at  or  that  treat  of  subjects  which  are  universal  in 
their  appeal. 

Decorative  Illustrations.  There  are  many  pictures  which  illus- 
trate literary  themes,  historical  events  or  everyday  life  in  a  deco- 
rative way.  Such  pictures  are  lovely  to  look  at  quite  indepen- 
dently of  the  story  told,  and  yet  when  examined  in  detail  will  be 
found  to  illustrate  their  themes  admirably.  They  may  be  defined, 
therefore,  as  decorative  illustrations.  And  since  everybody  is 
more  or  less  interested  in  such  subjects,  this  class  of  pictures 
should  be  the  first  studied.  Scenes  from  everyday  life  make, 
obviously,  the  best  introduction  to  pictorial  art.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  very  few  paintings  of  this  type  that  have  fine  pictorial 
qualities.  Among  these  few  is  one  of  the  greatest  pictures  of 
modern  times.  Millet's  The  Sower.  Here  we  have  a  homely  inci- 
dent dealt  with  in  a  strictly  pictorial  way,  painted  so  simply  that 
the  effect  is  almost  poster-like.  It  is  because  of  its  decorative 
quality  that  The  Sower  is  placed  in  this  class.  Judged  by  its 
emotional  effect,  it  belongs  among  the  painted  poems.  Historical 
pictures  of  fine  design  are  also  scarce.  This  is  because  in  them 
the  demands  of  illustration  are  very  iiJsistent.  Velasquez,  in  The 
Surrender  of  Breda,  fulfills  these  demands  and  at  the  same  time 
has  painted  a  picture  w^hich  delights  the  eye.  Moreover,  it  is  so 
done  that  no  knowledge  of  history  is  necessary  for  its  apprecia- 
tion.    As  far  as  the  incident  goes,  The  Surrender  of  Breda,  can 
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be  fully  understood  without  any  explanation.     I  doubt  if  this 
can  be  said  of  any  other  historical  picture. 

The  subjects  of  most  pictures  of  this  class  ar,e  taken  from  litera- 
ture. 'No  better  example  could  possibly  be  given  of  what  is  meant 
by  decorative  illustration  than  Titian's  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  of 
which  the  Medici  Society  has  published  a  very  fine  print.  Mag- 
nificent in  color,  line,  light-and-shade  and  composition,  almost 
every  detail,  every  shade  of  feeling,  in  the  following  lines  is 
illustrated,  but  all  so  transfigured  by  Titian's  poetic  power  that 
the  spirit  of  the  scene  is  more  keenly  felt  in  looking  at  his  picture 
than  in  reading  this  stanza. 

*"....  Sweeping  over  the  shore,  lo,  beautiful,  blooming  lacchus, 
Chorused  of  Satyrs  in  dance  and  of  ^^Tysian-born  Sileni, — 
Seeking  fair  Ariadne, — afire  with  flame  of  a  lover ! 
Lightly  around  him  leaped  Bacchantes,  strenuous,  frenzied, 
ITodding  their  heads,  ^Euhoe !'  to  the  cry  ^Euhoe,  0  Bacchus !' 
Some-en wreathe'd  spears  of  lacchus  madly  were  waving; 
Some-ensanguined  limbs  of  the  bullock,  quivering,  brandished; 
Some-were  twining  themselves  with  sinuous  snakes  that  twisted; 
Some-with  vessels  of  signs  mysterious,  passed  in  procession — 
Symbols  profound  that  in  vain  the  profane  may  seek  to  decipher; 
Certain  struck  with  the  palms — ^with  tapered  fingers  on  timbrels, 
Others  the  tenuous  clash  of  the  rounded  cymbals  awakened ; — 
Brayed  with  raucous  roar  through  the  turmoil  many  a  trumphet, 
Many  a  stridulous  fife  went,  shrill,  barbarian,  shrieking." 

Of  other  pictures  in  this  group,  good  reproductions  can  be  ob- 
tained of  Velasquez's  The  Maids  of  Honour,  Titian's  The  En- 
tomhment.  Van  Dyck's  Charles  I  (Louvre),  Kossetti's  Dante's 
Dream,  Correggio's  The  Marriage  of  8L  Catherine  and  George  do 
Forest  Brush's  In  the  Garden, 

Poems  in  color  or  in  light-and-shade,  A  very  large  and  impor- 
tant class  of  paintings  and  engravings  is  closely  allied  to  poetry. 
The  end  in  view,  both  of  the  artists  who  have  produced  works 
which  belong  in  this  class  and  of  the  word  poets,  is  to  describe,  not 
so  much  an  outward  appearance,  as  an  inward  emotion.     Such 

•Catullus  LXrv  Translation,   Charles  Mills  Gayley.     From  Gayley's   "Classic 
Myths  in  English  Literature." 
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: 1 

paintings  and  engravings  are  seldom  pictures  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  as  it  will  be  defined  later.  Once  thoroughly  convinced 
that  cojping  nature  is  out  of  the  question  and  that  close  imitation 
of  nature  is  but  an  ignoble  substitute  for  creative  imagination, 
everyone  who  has  learned  to  see,  and  who  cares  for  great  poetry  in 
words  can  appreciate  painted  or  engraved  poems. 

To  those  who  have  tried  and  yet  do  not  care  for  the  poetic  prose 
of  the  King  James'  Version  of  the  Bible,  complete  understanding 
of  many  of  the  finest  pictures  of  Giotto,  Michael  Angelo,  Tinto- 
retto and  Eembrant  is  usually  impossible,  unless,  indeed,  this  de- 
ficiency is  offset  by  a  sincere,  unsentimental  religious  belief.  By 
those  who  have  tried  and  yet  get  little  or  nothing  out  of  the  poetry 
of  Cowper  and  Wordsworth,  it  is  probable  that  appreciation  of 
.the  poet  landscape  painters,  Claude  Lorraine,  Kuysdael,  Turner, 
Corot  and  George  Inness  will  never  be  arrived  at.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  who  has  not  come  in  contact  with,  or  has  not  cared  for, 
word  poetry  may  possibly  learn  to  appreciate  it  through  love  and 
understanding  of  the  paint  poets.  I  do  not  believe,  for  example, 
that  anyone  can  really  care  for  Turner's  ^Datur  Hora  Quieti 
(The  Hour  of  Quiet)  and  not  like  such  a  thing  as  William  Ear- 
nest Henley's  A  Late  Lark,  Each  appeals  to  the  feeling  of  peace 
and  beauty  aroused  by  a  serene  afterglow.  In  making  us  feel  as 
they  felt.  Turner  employed  engraved  lines — ^light-and-shade,  Hen- 
ley, the  printed  word ;  the  form  differs,  but  the  content  is  almost 
identical.  In  this  class,  I  should  recommend  Euysdael's  The 
Mill,  Eousseau's  Edge  of  the  Forest,  Sunset,\  Corot's  Dance  of 
the  Nymphs,  Morning^  Diirer's  St.  Jerome  in  his  Study,  Land- 
seer's  The  Old  Shepherd's  Chief  Mourner,  Eembrant's  The  Pil- 
grims of  Emmaus  (Louvre  version,  of  which  the  autotype,  is  un- 
usually satisfactory),  G.  F.  Watt's  Love  Triumphant,  also  his  So 
Passes  the  Glory  of  the  World,  (Sic  Transit  Gloria  Mundi), — 
then,  and  much  later,  because  they  are  far  more  difficult  to  ap- 
preciate, Eaphael's  The  Sistine  Madonna,  Michael  Angelo's  The 
Creation  of  Man,  Diirer's  Melencolia  (sic)  and  his  Knight, 
Death,  and  the  Devil  In  Watt's  So  Passeth  the  Glory  of  the 
World,  words  are  actually  incorporated  to  round  out  the  meaning ; 

*So  far  as  I  know,  this  engraving  has  never  been  reproduced. 
tBuy  a  gray,  not  a  brown  photograph;  brown  suggests  rich  color  and  Corot's 
color  Is  not  rich  but  delicate,  grayed. 
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without  ^  them,  the  picture  would  lose  half  its  power.  Poussin's 
justly  famous  Et  In  Arcadia  Ego  is  another  good  example  of  this 
very  thing. 

The  Diirer's,  listed  above,  are  small  engravings  and  are  usually 
reproduced  the  size  of  the  originals.  Mention  of  them  and  of  the 
Turner  brings  very  naturally  to  mind  two  fallacies,  namely,  that 
size  in  pictures  makes  for  greatness  and  that  color  is  essential 
for  complete  emotional  expression.  The  Hour  of  Quiet  alone,  a 
tiny  vignette  engraving,  one  of  the  most  poetic  works  of  one  of 
the  world's  very  greatest  poets,  is  an  overwhelming  refutation  of 
these  fallacies,  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  Melencolia  and 
Knight,  Death,  and  the  Devil.  For  those  who  are  not  fortunate 
enough  to  have  access  to  art  galleries  and  who  cannot  afford  color 
prints,  it  should  be  a  comfort  to  realize  that  these  three  works, 
and  others  equally  important,  are  in  black  and  white  only.  In 
them  light-and-shade  is  just  as  effective  an  emotional  medium  as 
glowing  color. 

These  first  two  classes  of  pictures  should  be  studied  together. 
For  instance,  make  a  careful  comparison  of  Watt's  80  Passes 
the  Glory  of  the  World  with  Eossetti's  Dante's  Dream,  The 
former,  as  fine  a  sermon  as  was  ever  preached,  has  almost  no  deco- 
rative qualities.  The  latter,  with  its  balanced  groups  of  figures 
and  its  rhythmic  lines,  is  full  of  just  those  qualities  lacking  in 
the  Watts.  When  the  two  are  placed  side  by  side  the  essential  dif- 
ference between  them  will  be  apparent  almost  at  once. 

Illustrative  Decorations.  In  the  third  class,  belong  all  pictures 
in  which  story,  episode,  intellectual  and  emotional  significance, 
though  still  playing  a  part,  are  quite  subordinate  to  purely  deco- 
rative qualities.  They  are  more  important  for  their  surface  at- 
tractiveness than  for  their  meaning  and  may,  therefore,  be  de- 
fined as  illustrative  decorations.  The  charm  of  Whistler's  Por- 
trait of  his  Mother  lies  much  more  in  the  decorative  arrangement 
of  the  values  (tones,  grays — irrespective  of  color),  in  the  way  in 
which  oblong  spaces  are  so  cleverly  broken  into  by  the  diagonals 
of  the  dress  and  in  the  quiet  color  harmony,  than  in  the  loveliness 
of  the  face  itself,  which,  as  the  painter  very  characteristically  re- 
marked was  only  his  concern.  This  picture  illustrates — throws 
light  upon — a  very  loveable  gentle  woman,  but  her  refined  fea- 
tures play  only  a  small,  though  essential  part,  in  the  decorative 
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effect — a  spot  of  delicate  color  and  a  right  degree  of  ^'lightness" 
in  just  the  right  place.  Decorative  effects  depend  so  much  on  the 
aesthetic  sense  that  it  is  quite  hopeless  to  attempt  an  analysis  of 
them  in  words  alone.  One  gets  very  little  help  from  reading 
about  pictures  of  this  and  of  the  last  class;  he  must  rely  on  the 
training  of  eye  and  aesthetic  sensibility  which  a  study  of  the  first 
two  classes  will  have  given  him. 

Color  often  plays  a  very  important  part  in  illustrative  decora- 
tion. Only  a  few  photographs  of  pictures  in  this  group,  there- 
fore, are  satisfactory.  The  Whistler,  just  commented  on,  Peru- 
gino's  The  Delivery  of  the  Keys  and  EaphaeFs  The  School  of 
Athens  are,  however,  fairly  effective  in  brown  or  gray  photographs. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  The  Delivery  of  the  Keys,  because  its 
decorative  quality  lies  chiefly  in  rhythmic  line.  ■ 

Purely  Decorative  Pictures.  Lastly,  we  have  pictures  whose 
appeal  is  almost  wholly  aesthetic.  Each  example  of  this  fourth 
class  is  a  work  of  fine  art  absolutely  complete  within  itself.  Each 
is  close  to  the  border-line  that  separates  pure  design  from  represen- 
tation. Yet  each  picture  is  based  on  external  nature,  but  nature 
purged  of  everything  except  pure  beauty.  Part  of  the  interest  and 
pleasure  aroused  by  the  pictures  of  the  first  three  groups  is  due  to 
their  associative  quality;  while  looking  at  them  we  are  definitely 
reminded  of  man  and  nature,  and  in  the  second  group  art  and 
humanistic  emotions  are  inextricably  interwoven.  We  are  now 
confronted  by  a  type  divorced  from  all  emotions  except  those 
aroused  by  abstract  beauty — ^just  as  though  one  were  to  be  thrilled 
by  the  sapphire  of  the  evening  sky  and  at  the  same  time  could  for- 
get that  it  was  the  sky.  These  pictures  give  a  pleasure  distinct 
from  the  pleasure  derived  from  nature,  or  from  the  study  of  hu- 
manity, or  from  literature.  As  the  opening  chords  of  the  Rach- 
maninoff Prelude  affect  the  ear,  so  one  of  these  pictures  affects  the 
eye,  directly,  and  without  any  associated  elements.  Each  example 
of  this  class  is  a  picture  in  an  even  more  confined  sense  than  that 
given  below  in  Pater's  definition.  In  this  group  belong  such  paint- 
ings as  John  W.  Alexander's  The  Pot  of  Basil,  Whistler's  Batter- 
sea  Bridge,  and  fully  half  of  the  figure  prints  by  the  older  artists 
of  China  and  Japan.  Very  fair  reproductions  of  Japanese  prints 
can  be  easily  obtained  and  at  moderate  prices. 
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IV. 

The  painted  poems,  only,  excepted  (and  not  all  of  them),  every 
painting  mentioned  in  this  article  is  a  true  picture :  a  composition, 
a  systematic,  harmonious,  decorative  arrangement  of  lines,  spaces, 
lights  and  darks,  and,  if  colors  are  used,  of  colors.  Such  a  picture 
is  always  lovely  to  look  at.  To  quote  from  Walter  Pater's  essay 
on  Giorgione — "these  essential  pictorial  qualities  must,  first  of  all, 
delight  the  sense,  delight  it  as  directly  and  sensuously  as  a  frag- 
ment of  Venetian  glass;  and  through  this  delight  only  be  the  me- 
dium of  whatever  poetry  or  science  may  lie  beyond  them  in  the 
intention  of  the  composer."  That  is,  first  of  all,  a  true  picture 
must  be  decorative ;  then  by  means  of  this  decoration  the  spectator 
becomes  aware  of  the  artist's  point-of-view,  his  way  of  thinking, 
seeing  and  interpreting.  This  strong  emotional  element  and  the 
fact  that  all  pictures  are  based  on  representation  distinguishes  a 
picture  from  pure  design.  When  a  picture's  inner  significance 
takes  precedence  over  the  decorative  element  we  no  longer  have  a 
completely  successful  picture,  although  it  may  still  be  a  very  great 
work  of  fine  art,  a  painted  poem.  That  is,  many  pictures  are  not 
decorative  and  yet  are  full  of  intense  thought  and  emotion — 
thought  and  emotion  often  far  beyond  the  range  of  painters  or  true 
pictures.  Giotto  and  Michael  Angelo  seldom  produced  anything 
as  lovely,  purely  to  look  at,  as  many  pictures  of  our  own  day,  but 
there  is  no  one  of  Michael  Angelo's  mental  calibre  now  painting. 

There  is  no  need  to  argue  that  the  painted  poem  is  better  in 
any  way  than  the  true  picture  or  visa  versa;  they  are  merely  differ- 
ent, and,  in  being  different,  make  it  possible  for  us,  by  learning  to 
appreciate  each  of  them,  to  make  our  own  lives  all  the  more  en- 
joyable. He  is,  indeed,  narrow-minded  who  can  not  appreciate 
both  Keats  and  Shakespeare,  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  Whistler 
and  Eembrant. 

"Oh!  thou  then,  whoever  thou  art,"  writes  Hazlitt,  "that  dost 
seek  happiness  in  thyself,  independent  of  others,  not  subject  to 
caprice,  not  mocked  by  insult,  not  snatched  away  by  ruthless  hands, 
over  which  Time  has  no  power,  and  that  Death  alone  cancels,  seek 
it  (if  thou  art  wise)  in  books,  in  pictures,  and  the  face  of  nature, 
for  these  alone  we  may  count  upon  as  friends  for  life  1  While  we 
are  true  to  ourselves,  they  will  not  be  faithless  to  us.  While  we 
remember  anything  we  cannot  forget  them.  As  long  as  we  have  a 
wish  for  pleasure,  we  may  find  it  here ;  for  it  depends  only  on  our 
love  for  them,  and  not  on  theirs  for  us." 
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By  Eric  A.  Stakbuck,  Simsbuky,  Coi^^n. 

jiiuiiiiimiaiiiiiiiiiiiK^jS}-  article  published  not  long  ago  in  Education,  which 
I  fL  I  set  forth  in  an  interesting  way  the  need  of  coopera- 
I  /\  I  tion  between  the  English  department  and  other  de- 
I  §  partments  of  a  school,  suggested  to  the  writer  of  the 

liiimimiiiniiimimiic^  following  that  he  should  try  to  call  attention  to  the 
I  i   very  wide  field  open  to  English  teachers  in  our  pre- 

i  I   paratory  schools. 

*«""'"""°"" "'^*       The  first  and  most  obvious  duty  of  an  English 

teacher,  of  course,  is  merely  mechanical.  He  must  see  that  his 
classes  have  the  necessary  machinery  to  express  their  thoughts; 
that  is  his  special  task  as  distinct  from  teachers  in  other  depart- 
ments. The  question  whether  they  have  any  thoughts  to  express 
is  not  the  one  specifically  given  him  to  solve,  and  he  must  do  first 
that  for  which  he  is  employed.  He  must  teach  his  classes  to  spell 
with  reasonable  accuracy,  to  recognize  a  sentence,  and  to  have 
some  conception  of  what  constitutes  a  paragraph.  Thus  far  he 
can  carry  them  by  mere  mechanical  drill  practiced  on  borrowed 
ideas.  But  if  he  would  do  anything  further,  and  would  aspire  to 
teach  that  mysterious  quality  known  as  style,  he  is  at  once  faced 
by  the  fact  that  style  is  only  a  way  of  thinking  translated  into 
words,  and  that  to  try  to  teach  style  before  teaching  pupils  to 
think  is  like  trying  to  make  the  river  "run  majestically  to  its 
source,"  as  a  pupil  of  the  writer  once  wrote  in  a  paper  which 
strove  ambitiously  after  style  without  paying  much  regard  to 
thought.  x\nd  that  few  pupils  of  preparatory  school  age  have 
much  clarity,  depth,  or  vividness  of  thought,  is  a  proposition  that 
I  believe  will  be  disputed  by  no  experienced  teacher.  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  immature  boys  and  girls  have  somewhat  cha- 
otic minds,  but  it  is  to  the  disgrace  of  our  educational  system  that 
so  little  is  done  to  remedy  this  basic  defect.  And  so  far  as  the 
writer  can  see,  the  relief  for  the  situation  must  come  from  teachers 
of  English. 

The  mental  deficiencies  which  chiefly  stand  in  the  way  of  effec- 
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tive  writing,  and  incidentally  in  the  way  of  any  kind  of  efficiency, 
are  lack  of  clearness  and  logicalness  of  thought,  lack  of  indepen- 
dent insight  and  originality,  lack  of  imagination  and  of  vivid  in- 
terest in  life,  and  lack  of  the  sense  of  beauty.  Obscurity,  confu- 
sion of  thought,  and  dependence  on  the  ideas  of  others,  all  hamper 
the  pupil  in  dealing  with  the  so-called  practical  realities  of  life, 
while  dullness  of  soul  and  bluntness  of  esthetic  sense  give  the  pupil 
a  flat  and  uninteresting  outlook  on  life,  which  is  reflected  in  his 
writing. 

All  the  studies  of  the  preparatory  school  course  are  supposed  to 
train  the  pupil  to  correct  logical  mental  processes,  but  how  many 
of  them  do?  Are  not  all  the  departments  engaged  in  trying  to 
pack  the  mind  of  the  pupil  with  cold  facts,  without  an  effort  to 
teach  him  to  correlate  these  facts,  to  rouse  his  imagination,  or  to 
seek  ideas  for  himself  ?  Latin,  for  instance,  which  retains  the  im- 
portant place  which  it  holds  in  the  curriculum  chiefly  by  its  claim 
to  be  an  ideal  mental  gymnasium,  is  reduced  now  to  a  mad  struggle 
to  cram  into  the  student's  mental  digestive  apparatus  a  heavy  mass 
of  declensions,  conjugations,  vocabulary,  and  rules  of  syntax,  with 
little  hope  that  the  lump  will  be  digested  and  assimilated,  and 
merely  with  a  prayer  that  he  may  not  spew  it  all  forth  before  the 
college  examinations  come  around.  He  is  not  taught  those  broad 
rules  of  sentence  structure  which  hold  through  all  the  languages  he 
will  ever  have  to  study,  nor  those  general  root  meanings  which 
persist  through  all  the  Indo-European  tongues.  He  comes  out  of 
the  ordeal  with,  perhaps,  a  strengthened  memory,  but  with  no 
more  idea  of  clear  arrangement,  classification,  and  comparison  of 
facts  and  theories  than  he  had  when  he  began, — ^that  is,  with  no 
better  power  of  seeking  new  information  or  of  expressing  to  others 
that  which  he  already  has.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  unhappy 
preparatory  school  teachers  who  are  obliged  to  do  tne  cramming, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  acquiesce  in  the  method.  It  is  the  fault 
of  those  entrance  examinations  which  make  little  or  no  provision 
for  judging  the  pupil's  power  of  independent  thought,  but  only 
test  his  memory. 

Geometry  is,  like  Latin,  retained  in  the  general  school  program 
less  because  it  is  likely  to  be  of  immediate  service  to  the  average 
pupil  than  because  it  is  supposed  to  develop  habits  of  logical 
thought.    It  comes  nearer  than  does  Latin  to  fulfilling  this  prom- 
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ise,  but  it  develops  only  a  very  narrow  field.  The  problems 
dealt  with  in  Geometry  are  so  narrow  and  so  definite  that  any 
boy  can  learn  in  a  short  time  an  almost  unvarying  scheme  of  pre- 
sentation, which  does  have  the  advantage  that  it  shows  the  pupil 
the  need  of  clearness  and  sequence,  and  shows  him  how  to  attain 
it  in  a  certain  type  of  question.  But  when  it  comes  to  taking 
more  general  questions,  and  trying  to  condense  vague  situations 
like  the  high  cost  of  living,  or  who  caused  the  European  war,  into 
crisp,  sharp  statements  of  plainly  correlated  facts,  put  in  such 
form  that  each  cause  shall  be  shown  leading  clearly  to  its  own 
proper  effect,  and  effects  in  turn  becoming  causes,  the  principles 
learned  in  Geometry  are  sadly  inadequate,  and  pupils  who  shine 
in  mathematical  problems  find  themselves  floundering  hopelessly 
in  the  discusion  of  much  less  complex  matters  than  those  cited 
above,  confusing  cause  and  effect,  and  stating  recklessly  as  facts 
ideas  unsupported  by  a  shred  of  proof,  a  sort  of  procedure  that 
they  would  at  once  recognize  as  unjustifiable  in  handling  a  ques- 
tion of  mathematics.  The  writer  knows  from  experience  that 
boys  who  show  ability  in  geometrical  reasoning  do  not  necessarily 
show  logical  power  in  dealing  with  the  various  subjects  presented 
to  them  in  English.  -The  logic  which  can  go  straight  to  its  goal 
when  working  on  a  narrow  line  like  a  problem  in  Geometry,  be- 
comes bewildered  and  lost  as  soon  as  it  has  to  pick  its  way  through 
the  multifarious  detail  of  a  problem  of  real  life  or  of  literary 
criticism. 

History  ought  to  offer  a  field  in  which  the  mental  powers  of 
the  pupils  could  range  more  unconfined.  Here  is  space  for  logic 
in  tracing  out  the  reasons  for  the  rise  and  fall  of  men,  of  dynasties, 
and  of  nations;  opportunity  for  imagination  in  trying  to  reani- 
mate the  scenes  of  ancient  life,  and  to  repeople  the  old  ruins  of 
cities  and  villas;  a  chance  to  waken  fresh  interest  in  life  by  realiz- 
ing the  unbroken  unity  of  human  existence  and  the  many  links 
still  remaining  that  join  us  to  the  past  and  that  shall  bind  us  to 
the  future.  But  still  is  heard  the  clamorous  demand  for  cold  facts 
for  the  examination;  who  defeated  whom  and  killed  how  many 
where  on  what  date,  is  considered  more  important  to  teach  the 
pupil  than  the  influences  that  shaped  the  form  of  government 
and  the  length  of  life  of  nations,  or  the  lives  and  work  of  the  great 
men  who  shaped  for  us  our  civilization.     The  latter  are  barely 
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mentioned ;  the  former  are  drilled  in  with  all  industry.  Again 
the  fault  is  less  with  the  teachers  than  with  the  examinations  for 
which  they  are  obliged  to  prepare.  Improvement  in  the  type  of 
examination  must  precede  improvement  in  the  kind  of  instruc- 
tion, and  already  the  sky  is  rosy  with  promise  of  a  brighter  day 
for  history. 

But  as  matters  now  stand,  the  only  subject  which  offers  an  un- 
restricted field  for  the  exercise  of  all  the  mental  powers  is  English. 
The  books  read  in  an  average  English  course  in  preparatory  school 
either  enter  or  give  excuse  for  entering  almost  every  field  of  human 
thought.  And  it  lies  with  the  teacher  to  determine  what  line 
the  study  of  the  books  shall  take,  whether  it  shall  be  a  mere  com- 
mitting to  memory  of  the  facts  of  the  plot,  if  it  is  a  story,  or  of 
the  battles  and  dynasties,  if  it  is  a  history,  or  of  the  dates  of  birth 
and  death,  if  it  is  a  biography;  or  whether  in  a  story  the  class 
shall  study  the  hidden  springs  of  action  in  men's  hearts  and  the 
forces  that  shape  or  deform  character,  in  a  history  shall  study 
what  addition  the  period  made  to  civilization  and  what  lesson  we 
can  draw  from  it  for  modern  life,  and  in  a  biography  shall  study 
why  the  man  is  counted  great  and  whether  he  deserves  the  niche 
he  occupies  in  the  hall  of  fame.  Such  questions  give  space  for  dis- 
cussion, and  the  wise  teacher  will  not  insist  on  his  own  interpre- 
tations, but  will  not  only  permit  but  encourage  the  pupils  to  dis- 
pute his  opinions  on  all  matters  of  personal  judgment.  A  teacher 
who  is  competent  need  never  fear  any  lessening  of  prestige  with 
the  class  from  allowing  them  to  argue  with  him  on  matters  of 
opinion;  instead  of  a  forced  respect  he  will  gain  the  voluntary 
respect  of  the  class  for  opinions  which  will  stand  the  light  of 
criticism,  and  he  will  inspire  in  them  a  regard  rather  for  the  sober 
conclusions  of  argument  than  for  the  unsupported  assertion  of  fact. 
A  boy  who  finds  that  a  teacher  will  not  force  a  belief  upon  him 
unless  he  can  show  reason  for  it  is  likely  to  reach  the  point  where 
he  begins  to  ask  himself  the  reason  for  his  own  beliefs,  and  that  is 
the  mental  attitude  from  which  all  progress  springs.  Some  people 
are  inclined  to  claim  that  boys  ought  not  to  have  opinions  differ- 
ent from  their  elders,  but  the  writer  begs  leave  to  differ;  the  boy 
who  is  trained  to  be  an  intellectual  sheep  will  never  as  a  man  de- 
velop into  a  leader. 

English  differs  from  the  other  subjects  taught  in  that,  while  the 
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latter  deal  each  with  a  narrow  department  of  thought,  the  works 
of  our  masters  of  English  offer  an  epitome  of  human  life  viewed 
through  a  seer's  eyes.  And  in  telling  us  what  they  have  seen  in 
passing  through  life,  they  teach  us  to  see  for  ourselves.  At  their 
hands  human  nature  is  stripped  of  its  veils,  and  we  see  the  naked 
despicability  of  a  Brian  l^ewcome  and  the  simple  grandeur  of  a 
Colonel  !N'ewcome,  the  cruel  foppery  of  a  Monseigneur  and  the 
virile  strength  of  a  Defarge,  so  clearly  that  our  own  eyes  are 
cleared  of  much  of  the  mist  that  rises  from  the  stagnant  pools  of 
social  prejudice  and  unjust  convention.  Ethical  problems  are 
presented  and  solved,  whether  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
the  pupils  or  even  with  abstract  justice  is  of  little  moment;  the 
rousing  of  an  ethical  sense  may  often  be  better  accomplished  by 
argument  than  by  tame  acquiescence.  The  boy  who  is  indignant 
at  the  treatment  of  Shylock  is  in  a  fairer  way  to  gain  a  strong  and 
independent  idea  of  justice  than  tlie  one  who  unquestioningly  as- 
sumes that  the  court  must  have  been  right. 

The  English  course  also,  if  adequately  taught,  arouses  the  pu- 
pil's imagination  and  interest  in  life,  revealing  to  him  the  many 
lights  and  shades,  hills  and  valleys,  storms  and  calms,  of  what  to 
him  had  seemed  the  flat  and  uninteresting  life  about  him.  Many 
a  boy  possesses  dormant  powers  of  imagination,  insight,  and  sym- 
pathy, which  need  only  waking  and  directing  to  become  active 
and  potent  forces  for  good  to  himself  and  to  those  over  whom,  as  a 
man,  he  may  hold  authority.  Reading  of  broad-minded  authors, 
talking  about  them  with  thoughtful  teachers,  and  expressing  his 
conclusions  in  writing,  may  furnish  just  the  stimulus  needed  to 
awake  these  powers  from  potential  to  dynamic  energy. 

And  lastly,  English  classics,  especially  poetry,  ought  to  call 
forth  and  encourage  that  feeling  for  beauty,  beauty  of  descrip- 
tion, and  beauty  in  sound  and  form  of  expression,  which  lurks 
half  ashamed  at  the  bottom  of  many  a  boy's  heart,  and  which  in  its 
timidity  is  in  danger  of  being  bullied  and  half  crushed,  if  not 
strangled  to  death,  by  that  more  aggresive  and,  at  least  in  America, 
more  highly  respected  quality,  practical  common  sense. 

And  now,  about  methods  of  drawing  from  English  study  these 
possibly  varied  kinds  of  profit.  The  first  sort  of  mental  training 
at  which  the  writer  aims  with  his  classes  is  practice  in  concise 
and  logical  thinking.    This  naturally  comes  first  because  it  is  most 
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in  consonance  with  the  aspirations  of  the  average  boj,  and  its 
value  requires  the  least  demonstration.  ISTearly  every  boy  hopes 
for  success  in  business  or  in  some  profession,  and  it  is  not  hard 
to  persuade  him  of  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  think,  speak, 
and  wTite  with  clarity  and  force.  To  attain  this  clarity  the 
writer  is  convinced  that  nothing  is  more  essential  than  the  requir- 
ing of  reasonably  detailed  outlines  in  advance  of  all  written  work. 
An  outline  forces  thought  as  a  fully  written  out  essay  does  not.  A 
boy  can  start  an  essay  and  go  along  swimmingly,  convincing  him- 
self by  a  copious  flow  of  words  that  he  is  producing  something 
very  fine,  when  in  fact  his  finished  product  is  a  mere  jumble  of 
unrelated  ideas.  Eeduced  to  the  heartless  verity  of  an  outline, 
these  ideas  would  appear  to  him  what  they  are,  half  of  them  irrele- 
vant and  the  other  half  in  wrong  sequence,  with  many  essential 
connecting  ideas  omitted.  What  impressed  the  pupil  as  a  very 
fine  figure  when  tricked  out  in  high  sounding  phrases,  if  reduced 
to  a  skeleton  is  seen  to  be  anatomically  deformed,  a  mere  mon- 
strosity. A  pupil  should  be  forced  to  construct  his  essays  as  art 
students  are  often  trained  at  first  to  draw  figures,  drawing  first  the 
skeleton,  adding  then  the  muscles,  and  finally  adorning  the  naked 
body  with  all  the  pomp  of  court  dress.  A  boy  sometimes  com- 
plains that  he  cannot  form  a  satisfactory  outline,  but  could  ex- 
press himself  well  enough  by  going  straight  ahead  with  the  essay. 
It  is  necessary  then  to  show  him  that  his  difficulty  in  forming  the 
outline  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  idea  in  his  mind  is  still  nebulous 
and  unformed,  and  that  the  essay  would  contain  the  same  ob- 
scurity, that  what  he  would  be  doing  in  the  essay  would  be  trying 
to  hide  the  shapelessness  of  his  thought  by  a  mist  of  words. 

Both  in  writing  the  outline  and  in  developing  it  into  an  essay 
the  pupil  needs  to  be  constantly  drilled  to  observe  that  facts  do  not 
stand  alone,  that  they  have  connection  and  sequence,  that  there  is 
cause  and  effect,  natural  sequence  and  contrast.  The  order  in 
which  ideas  are  presented  is  often  of  almost  as  much  importance 
as  the  ideas  themselves,  and  even  when  they  are  arranged  in  the 
right  order  the  task  remains  of  so  connecting  the  successive  ideas 
that  the  reader  will  feel  no  break  in  the  chain  of  thought.  The 
misuse  of  a  single  word  often  betrays  the  pupiFs  lack  of  compre- 
hension. "And"  instead  of  "but'^  in  the  statement  "Abraham 
Lincoln  lacked  early  advantages  and  became  president,"  implies 
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a  natural  sequence  of  cause  and  effect  which  has  existed  as  a  firm 
conviction  in  the  mind  of  many  an  American  boy, — that  Lincoln 
was  great  because  he  had  to  do  his  Algebra  on  a  wooden  shovel.  In 
the  following  sentence,  taken  from  a  recent  exercise,  "Roosevelt 
won  great  popularity  as  colonel  of  the  Rough  Riders  and  was 
therefore  elected  president,"  the  pupil  sees  a  really  existent  con- 
nection of  cause  and  effect,  but  omits  all  the  intermediate  steps 
of  the  governorship,  the  vice-presidency,  and  McKinley's  assassi- 
nation. Logical  fallacies  like  these  abound  in  every  batch  of 
schoolboy  essays,  and  it  is  idle  to  correct  the  faulty  expression 
without  pointing  out  the  mental  error  that  produced  it.  Loose, 
jumbled  essays,  lacking  unity  and  coherence,  are  only  the  trans- 
ference to  paper  of  a  chaotic  state  of  mind,  and  the  mind  must  be 
trained  to  orderly  thinking  before  the  form  of  expression  can  show 
much  improvement. 

The  second  mission  of  English  teaching,  to  arouse  imagination 
and  vivid  interest  in  life,  is  a  more  delicate  task  than  the  first. 
To  convince  a  boy  who  has  always  thought  himself  rather  clever 
that  he  is  really  mentally  blind  or  has  been  walking  through  life 
with  his  eyes  shut,  and  to  inspire  him  with  the  desire  to  see  the 
full  richness  of  the  life  about  him,  requires  diplomacy  of  no 
mean  order.  He  must  be  led  to  discover  for  himself  and  almost 
unconsciously  the  variety  of  interest  that  exists  in  every  day  life. 
In  the  list  of  books  read  each  boy  is  almost  sure  to  find  certain 
books  that  interest  him  especially' and  it  is  through  these  that  his 
vision  must  be  opened  and  directed  out  on  the  world  of  his  own 
day  and  place.  There  is,  of  course,  a  strong  probability  that 
many  boys  will  be  attracted  by  the  humor  of  the  books  read,  by 
Rip's  happy-go-lucky  ways  or  the  misfortunes  of  Ichabod,  by 
Jerry  Cruncher's  family  troubles,  or  by  the  eccentricities  of  Dr. 
Johnson.  'Now  humor  is  not  the  highest  function  of  the  human 
mind,  but  real  humor,  not  the  Sunday  supplement  variety,  is  one 
of  the  most  useful.  It  is  the  sense  of  proportion  and  of  congruity, 
and  it  helps  to  guard  men  and  nations  against  excesses  and  to  lu- 
bricate the  interlocking  gears  of  life.  So  a  budding  sense  of  hu- 
mor deserves  encouragement.  The  class  can  be  led  to  observe 
similarities  between  the  characters  of  the  books  and  the  people  they 
meet  in  real  life ;  often  members  of  the  class  furnish  the  required 
illustration.     A  personal  hit  at  a  boy,  if  delivered  in  good  nature 
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and  not  in  s.arcasm,  so  far  from  offending  liim  is  likely  to  flatter 
him,  and  to  give  him  a  painless  lesson  in  that  most  saving  of  all 
graces,  the  ability  to  enjoy  laughing  at  oneself. 

When  once  the  habit  is  established  of  looking  at  the  people  they 
know  with  critical  eyes  alert  for  humor,  the  class  can  be  led  fur- 
ther to  observe  other  elements  of  that  life,  its  pathos  as  well  as  its 
humor,  l^aturally,  young  people  who  have  lived  a  sheltered  life 
with  little  experience  of  sorrow  cannot  have  any  deep  sense  of 
pathos  or  sympathy,  and  it  is  neither  easy  nor  desirable  to  dwell 
too  much  on  that  side  of  life.  But  the  humorous  sympathy  of 
stories  like  O.  Henry's  "The  Gift  of  the  Magi"  and  "An  Unfin- 
ished Story",  may  open  the  eyes  of  the  class  to  the  truth  that  sym- 
pathy is  not  necessarily  weakness  and  that  not  all  feeling  is  sen- 
timentality, that  people  may  be  tender-hearted  and  still  be  very 
human  and  amusing,  even  courageous  and  robust. 

The  best  field  in  which  pupils  can  bring  to  practical  expression 
their  new-found  observations  on  life,  is  the  school  paper.  The 
usual  ideal  of  a  story  in  such  publications  is  a  highly  improbable 
series  of  unrelated  adventures  occurring  in  some  remote  portion 
of  the  globe  never  visited  by  the  writer.  This  type  is  varied  by 
stories  of  pathetic  puppies  dying  out  of  devotion  to  their  masters, 
or  desperate  burglars  reformed  by  the  artless  prattle  of  some 
awakened  child,  who  gives  the  burglar  the  pennies  from  its  bank 
to  pay  for  an  expensive  operation  on  the  burglar's  motherless  girl. 
The  writer  has  tackled  the  problem  of  turning  the  attention  of 
such  ambitious  authors  to  the  life  they  know,  in  parts  of  the 
world  with  which  they  are  acquainted,  and  has  found  that,  though 
it  is  hard  to  persuade  a  boy  that  such  subjects  are  worth  develop- 
ing into  a  story,  the  improvement  in  the  literary  quality  of  the 
paper  is  worth  the  effort.  For  example,  a  boy  who  had  never 
written  anything  but  pseudo-pathetic  stories  of  dying  infants  in 
winter  logging  camps  or  homeless  dogs  on  freezing  street  corners, 
at  last  turned  to  his  home  town  of  Baltimore  and  produced  some 
laughter-provoking  sketches  of  negro  life,  full  of  convincing 
reality.  Others  turned  to  school  life;  one  who  had  spent  some 
time  in  China  and  in  Austria  wrote  with  first  hand  knowledge  of 
foreign  scenes,  while  one  exposed  to  public  view  some  amusing 
affairs  of  the  heart  which  had  tortured  him  in  his  more  callow 
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youth.    Each  began  to  see  that  the  interest  and  humor  of  life  are 
not  a  thing  remote,  but  a  part  of  its  essence  everywhere. 

The  final  appeal  which  the  study  of  English  should  make  is  to 
the  sense  of  beauty.  American  children  above  all  need  constant 
encouragement  in  the  recognition  of  beauty.  For  some  reason 
the  child  of  American  ancestry  is  seldom  born  with  instinctive 
feeling  for  beauty,  that  feeling  which  leads  the  English  laborer 
to  keep  his  cottage  trim  and  flower-grown,  that  makes  the  French 
soldier  exclaim  and  gesticulate  enthusiastically  before  a  master- 
piece in  the  Louvre,  or  the  Jewish  boy  of  the  slums  seize  a  violin 
with  the  eagerness  that  an  American  boy  shows  over  his  first  gun. 
In  material  progress  and  in  advancement  of  human  rights,  in  gen- 
erosity and  humanity,  America  has  built  a  solid  foundation  to 
civilization,  but  has  built  it  of  rough-hewn  stone.  The  time  must 
come  when  they  will  erect  on  this  pedestal  a  worthy  monument  of 
art.  And  this  must  spring  from  the  growing  consciousness  and 
sympathy  of  the  whole  people  for  our  artists'  striving  after  beau- 
tiful expression  for  our  national  life. 

Of  course,  it  is  in  poetry  that  the  pupil  can  most  readily  be  led 
to  perceive  beauty.  Even  a  dull  boy  can  hardly  fail  to  catch  the 
martial  swing  of  the  Lays  of  Ancient  Eome,  of  the  battle  of  Flod- 
den  in  Marmion,  of  Browning's  Cavalier  Tunes.  The  teacher 
can  read  them  till  the  music  fires  the  class,  and  they  can  read 
them  aloud  for  themselves.  Then  from  martial  music  the  class 
can  advance  to  ringing  melody  like  that  of  The  Splendor  Falls  on 
Castle  Walls;  tripping,  lilting  melody  as  in  E'oyes'  "Song  of 
Sherwood,"  drowsy  sweetness  like  that  of  the  Lotus  Eaters,  till 
at  last,  perhaps,  part  at  least  of  the  class  can  feel  the  haunting 
loveliness  of  Shelley's  Hymn  to  Kight,  or  the  mysterious  charm 
of  Kubla  Khan.  To  expect  that  any  but  the  exceptional  boy  of 
preparatory  school  age  will  fully  and  consciously  feel  the 
beauty  of  the  work  of  a  great  master  is  asking  too  much.  But  it 
is  much  if  the  class  comes  to  realize  that  in  the  books  read  there 
lies  the  possibility  of  a  higher  and  more  delicate  pleasure  than 
they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  pursuing,  which  they  can  seek  and 
to  some  extent  find,  and  that  this  pleasure  is  one  to  be  found  not 
merely  in  the  books,  but  in  the  beauty  of  the  world  itself,  of  which 
the  books  are  but  a  mirror.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate Constable  or  Corot;  it  is  a  much  more  valuable  gain  to  be 
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able  to  see  on  every  hand  the  beauty,  small  glimpses  of  which  they 
have  immortalized. 

If  then,  the  teacher  of  English  realizes  to  the  full  his  opportu- 
nities, he  will  send  out  from  his  classes  pupils  with  logical  and  crit- 
ical faculties  sharpened,  to  whom  the  world  will  not  seem  a  jum- 
bled mass  of  unrelated  happenings,  but  who  will  turn  a  keen  eye 
on  the  most  perplexed  situation,  do  their  own  thinking,  and  lead 
instead  of  being  led ;  pupils  to  whom  their  fellow  mortals  are  not 
mere  fillers  of  the  census  report,  but  vivid  personalities  with  all 
the  interest  of  a  play  or  a  novel ;  and  finally,  pupils  capable,  even 
though  in  some  small  degree,  of  seeing  in  the  world  a  beauty  outside 
of  and  beyond  utilitarianism,  that  makes  life  worth  living  even  to 
the  materially  unsuccessful,  and  that  touches  all  experience  with 
"the  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream." 


Pain 

By  Clara  J.  Denton. 

''There  is  no  pain/^  they  said  to  me  one  day, 
''  'Tis  but  a  figment  of  a  weakened  mind, 
No  more  can  this  belief  the  spirit  bind, 
Its  power  must  yield  beneath  thought's  mighty  sway, 

And  freedom  true,  mankind  at  last  will  find, 
While  life  all  merrily  shall  pass  away, 
And  every  flying  hour  grow  still  more  gay, 

Since  Pain  is  fled,  all  else  is  sweet  and  kind.'' 

With  sorrowing  mien  too  soon  did  then  return 
This  shape  I  thought  had  fled  so  far  away, 
"I  am  thy  friend/'  it  said  in  whisper  low. 
"From  my  sharp  touch  wise  lessons  thou  wilt  learn; 
To  Patience  sweet  and  trust  for  each  new  day. 
My  hand  and  mine  alone  the  way  can  show." 


Some  Broader  Aspects  of  School  Discipline 

By  Abraham  Deutsch,  !N'ew  Yoek  City. 

(Continued  from  March  ''Education') 

11. 

We  now  come  to  the  discussion  of  the  second  point  in  the  con- 
sideration of  our  problem,  namely,  the  home  survey  of  the  child. 
Little  attention  is  given  to  this  matter  in  our  educational  schemes. 
Although  the  school  has  taken  the  place  of  the  father  in  family 
education,  yet  we  have  come  to  believe  that  the  school  has  unfor- 
tunately become  too  completely  divorced  from  the  home.  We 
should  realize  what  a  tremendous  influence  the  condition  of  a  home 
has  on  a  child's  progress  in  school.  It  is  here  that  real  co- 
operation between  home  and  school,  initiated  by  the  school,  can 
be  of  important  service.  The  school  is  the  state's  investment  to 
get  a  return  later  in  the  form  of  good  citizens.  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  it  becomes  the  right  of  the  school  to  know  the  conditions 
of  the  home  life  of  a  child  that  can  affect  in  any  way  for  the  worse 
his  school  progress  and  future  usefulness  to  the  state.  When  the 
"nervous"  or  neurotic  woman  goes  to  the  physician  for  treatment 
for  her  "nerves",  he  does  not  prescribe  immediately,  but  first 
makes  a  careful  and  searching  investigation  to  discover  where  the 
trouble  lies,  whether  in  overwork,  worry,  heredity,  etc.  So  must 
we  proceed  from  school  to  home  when  occasion  arises. 

The  class  teacher,  a  "visiting"  teacher  or  other  form  of  social 
worker  could  visit  the  homes  in  such  cases,  but  in  any  case  it  is 
important  that  the  school  know  the  facts  in  regard  to  some  of  the 
matters  suggested  below.  Such  an  investigation  might  reveal  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  in  a  good  many  cases.  Some  would  possibly 
require  the  notification  of  various  outside  social  agencies  as  for 
example,  a  charity  organization;  or  suggest  the  need  for  giving 
advice  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  child  in  the  home,  etc. 

Home  Survey.  Who  are  his  parents?  Are  they  his  natural 
parents?    Has  the  child  a  step-father,  step-mother,  step-brothers 
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or  step-sisters  ?  What  is  their  attitude  toward  the  child  and  his 
school  work?  Are  they  willing  and  able  to  co-operate  with  the 
school  ?  What  is  the  feeling  of  the  child  toward  his  parents  and 
home  ? 

Kose  D.  is  twelve  years  old.  Three  years  ago  she  lost  her 
mother.  The  father  had  to  work  all  day  and  she  was  given  over  to 
the  care  of  an  aunt.  The  father  was  only  able  to  see  the  girl  once 
a  week.  The  aunt  had  her  own  children  to  take  care  of  and  Eose 
was  left  largely  to  her  own  resources  in  the  matter  of  parental 
care.  It  was  not  long  before  the  aunt  could  not  punish  Kose  be- 
cause the  child  had  learned  the  elementary  law  of  self-defence  in 
the  street.  Six  months  ago,  Kose's  father  married  again.  The 
step-mother  was  a  widow  with  a  family  of  her  own.  She  now  states 
with  perfect  frankness  that  she  is  unable  and  unwilling  to  take  as 
much  care  with  Rose  as  she  does  with  her  own  children.  She 
leaves  the  control  of  the  girl  in  the  hands  of  the  father  entirely, 
who  apparently  knows  nothing  of  these  facts.  Rose  now  stays 
out  until  ten,  eleven  or  even  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  roaming  the 
streets  at  her  ovni  free  will,  while  the  step-mother  blames  every- 
thing on  an  over-indulgent  and  over-kind  father.  The  girl  is  re- 
ported as  being  impertinent  and  very  "boyish''  in  her  actions  and 
manners.  The  step-mother  accepted  the  care  of  this  girl  when  she 
married  the  father,  but  at  present  there  is  no  law  which  the 
school  can  invoke  compelling  this  kind  of  mother  to  give  the 
proper  attention  to  her  child. 

Isidore  H.  is  fifteen  and  a  half  years  old  and  is  in  only  a  lower 
fifth  year  class,  thus  being  about  four  years  behind  in  his  work, 
due  in  great  measure  to  his  poor  conduct.  His  father  suffers 
from  tuberculosis  and  has  been  forced  to  be  away  from  home  for 
a  few  years  on  account  of  poor  health.  ISTow  if  he  attempts  to 
punish  the  boy,  he  gets  a  hemorrhage.  The  mother  is  weak  and 
has  lost  all  control  over  the  boy.  There  is  no  one  at  home  that 
Isidore  fully  respects  or  obeys  if  it  is  not  his  pleasure  and  so  he 
is  shaping  a  course  for  his  young  life  according  to  his  own  fancies. 

These  two  cases  are  typical  to  show  where  our  intelligent  action 
is  needed  in  homes  where  parents  show  the  wrong  spirit  in  man- 
agement and  where  they  have  little  or  no  control  over  their  chil- 
dren. It  is  not  unusual  for  parents  to  express  the  desire  of  having 
their  children  committed  to  institutions  for  delinquent  children 
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when  the  school  brings  to  their  attention  the  fact  that  the  conduct 
of  their  children  is  not  satisfactory. 

To  show  possible  lines  of  action,  the  following  cases  are  given: 
Charles  S.  is  only  twelve,  but  he  has  been  arrested  twice  for  burg- 
lary, being  put  on  probation  both  times  and  warned  the  last  time 
by  the  judge  that  another  appearance  in  court  for  any  reason 
whatever  would  mean  instant  commitment.  The  father  is  a  well- 
to-do  clothing  manufacturer  and  often  acts  as  traveling  salesman 
for  himself,  being  away  from  home  for  days  at  a  time.  The 
mother  has  absolutely  no  control  over  the  boy,  who  seems  to  fear 
no  one  and  thinks  nothing  of  striking  her  or  his  young  sister  when 
they  attempt  to  punish  him.  When  the  father  was  notified  that 
Charles  had  used  vile  language  to  the  teacher  in  the  presence  of 
the  other  children  in  the  classroom,  he  called  the  boy  "a  little 
thief"  and  said  that  he  would  have  the  boy  "put  away"  because  he 
could  and  was  willing  to  pay  for  it  and  since  he  could  not  afford 
to  ruin  his  health  or  business  looking  after  the  boy  in  the  proper 
way.  Charles  said  that  he  would  be  "better  off"  if  this  happened. 
He  would  stay  out  until  late  at  night,  smoke  cigarettes,  go  with  a 
"bad  gang"  and  not  always  eat  his  meals  at  home.  The  boy  was 
reported  as  being  "incorrigible,"  disobedient,  impertinent  and 
using  vile  language  in  school.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  seemed 
that  it  would  have  been  very  easy  to  have  him  committed  to  a  re- 
formatory, but  in  justice  to  the  boy  it  must  be  said  that 
in  spite  of  his  shortcomings,  all  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  not  given  full  and  proper  care  and  attention  by  his  parents. 
The  father  was  made  to  realize  this.  Visits  to  the  home  from  time 
to  time,  with  helpful  advice,  are  bringing  very  hopeful  results. 
After  three  months  of  such  work  we  find  that  the  boy  does  not 
smoke  any  more,  that  he  has  forsaken  his  bad  companions,  that  he 
remains  in  the  house  after  supper  and  his  father  now  takes  him  to 
many  places  of  amusement  and  on  visits  and  is  acting  as  companion 
to  the  boy  as  far  as  possible.  Charles  has  also  become  a  Boy  Scout 
and  is  studying  hard  to  pass  his  "tenderfoot"  examination.  There 
is  marked  improvement  in  his  work  and  conduct  in  the  home  and 
school.  There  is  also  a  far  better  feeling  toward  him  in  the  family 
now,  but  it  will  need  long  and  continued  effort  to  root  out  years 
of  uncontrolled  actions  to  make  our  fight  a  successful  one. 

William  S.  is  fourteen  and  a  half  years  old  and  big  for  his  age. 
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He  is  a  Russian,  of  a  proud  and  independent  nature,  and  had 
"escaped  from  Russia"  three  years  ago  with  his  sister  who  is  about 
four  years  older  than  himself  and  who  supports  him.  Both  par- 
ents are  dead.  He  would  not  respect  or  obey  his  sister,  and  so 
was  sent  to  relatives  in  a  small  town  in  Pennsylvania.  He  en- 
joyed the  freedom  of  country  life,  but  unfortunately  this  fostered 
a  spirit  of  self-reliance  and*  self-consciousness  that  brought  him 
into  violent  contact  with  their  ideas  of  the  deference  which  a  child 
should  have  for  his  elders.  When  they  moved  to  N"ew  York  City, 
William  was  quickly  sent  back  to  his  sister  who  is  now  living  with 
another  relative.  No  one  else  was  willing  to  keep  him,  on  account 
of  his  bad  behavior.  He  acted  as  he  felt.  There  was  no  one  to 
punish  him  or  to  whom  he  could  be  made  responsible.  When  he 
entered  school  here,  he  was  placed  in  a  sixth  year  class,  and  being 
found  wanting  in  his  work,  was  put  back  one  year.  As  a  result  of 
all  this,  it  was  natural  that  his  customary  way  of  acting  should 
run  counter  to  school  law  and  requirements.  Matters  had  now 
reached  a  crisis,  and  as  a  result,  negotiations  were  begun  by  his  sis- 
ter to  have  him  committed  to  a  private  institution  for  such  boys. 
William  was  perefctly  willing  to  go  there.  He  did  not  care  to 
stay  with  his  sister  any  longer  and  she  was  not  desirous  of  sup- 
porting an  ungrateful  brother.  He  wanted  to  get  his  "working- 
papers''  and  so  become  self-supporting,  which  of  course  was  illegal 
on  account  of  his  age  and  rank  in  school.  Here  was  a  sad  condition 
indeed.  Finally  the  boy's  "likes"  were  consulted  and  as  a  result, 
he  became  a  Boy  Scout,  joined  an  art  class,  was  supplied  with 
drawing  and  painting  materials  to  enable  him  to  pursue  a  natural 
bent  in  his  leisure  time  and  was  finally  reconciled  to  his  sister 
who  reports  that  his  conduct  and  behavior  at  home  have  improved 
wonderfully.  In  school,  the  boy  is  studying  hard  to  be  "skipped" 
at  the  end  of  the  term  and  has  asked  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
class  in  printing  which  is  to  be  formed  there,  this  having  been  his 
trade  in  Russia. 

These  two  cases  are  typical  of  the  instances  where  the  school 
must  first  enter  the  home  and  establish  the  right  relations  be- 
tween parent  and  child  if  its  duty  is  to  take  upon  itself  full  re- 
sponsibility for  a  child's  progress. 

Continuing  with  our  inquiry  into  home  conditions,  we  note  the 
following:     Is  there  someone  at  home  all  day  to  attend  to  the 
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needs  of  the  house  ?  Must  both  parents  of  the  child  work  during 
the  day? 

Are  the  home  surroundings  pleasant?  Are  the  rooms  clean, 
airy  and  well  kept  ?  Are  there  any  ^'boarders"  in  the  home  ?  Is 
the  home  crowded?  Has  the  child  a  place  to  study?  Has  he  a 
window  in  his  bedroom  ?  Is  it  ventilated  at  night  ?  Does  he  sleep 
with  others  in  the  same  room  ? 

Is  the  proper  attention  given  to  him  at  home?  Does  he  get 
enough  good  food  ?  Does  he  eat  at  regular  intervals  ?  What  does 
he  eat  for  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper?  Is  he  accustomed  to 
use  tea,  coffee,  alcohol,  tobacco,  or  too  much  candy,  good  or  bad  ? 

What  is  the  general  financial  condition  of  the  home?  Has  it 
at  least  the  necessities  of  life?  Have  the  wage-earners  of  the 
family  employment  ?    Is  there  any  sickness  in  the  family  ? 

Do  the  parents  know  exactly  how  their  child  is  progressing  in 
school  ?  Do  they  know  more  than  the  mere  "report  card''  record  ? 
Do  they  speak  English  ?  Are  they  acquainted  with  school  require- 
ments and  regulations  ? 

Where  it  is  necessary  to  visit  the  home,  circumstances  will  soon 
show  which  of  the  above  points  are  to  be  especially  investigated. 
Rarely  will  it  be  required  or  even  possible  for  us  to  acquaint  our- 
selves with  all  these  facts,  but  they  should  in  a  general  way, 
guide  us  in  making  our  inquiries  into  the  home  life  of  the  child. 

III. 

Another  line  of  investigation  for  our  consideration  is  an  exami- 
nation into  the  past  history  of  the  child.  This  might  very  profit- 
ably be  done  for  all  children  upon  entering  school  for  the  first 
time.  It  is  not.  enough  to  discover  years  later  that  early  sickness 
or  abnormal  infancy  is  the  cause  of  mental  defectiveness  for  ex- 
ample, or  of  poor  work  or  conduct.  We  could  very  easily  pick 
out  those  children  who  would  be  in  need  of  special  attention  and 
instruction.  We  know  that  children  who  have  suffered  from  early 
sickness  enter  upon  their  school  career  under  a  handicap.  In  the 
61  cases  referred  to  above,  reported  for  poor  work,  no  less  than 
36  suffered  from  "general  weakness"  due  to  the  ravages  of  "all  chil- 
drens'  diseases."  This  percentage  is  really  higher  because  in  many 
of  these  cases,  the  past  history  of  the  child  was  not  ascertained. 

Dora  B.  is  now  fourteen  years  old  and  is  apparently  normal 
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to  the  ordinary  observer.  Yet  she  is  only  in  a  lower  fifth  year 
class  and  has  repeated  the  work  in  almost  every  class  and  in  some 
classes  even  two  or  three  times.  Her  mental  age  as  calculated  by 
the  Binet  Tests  is  slightly  more  than  ten  years.  Investigation 
showed  that  early  sickness  could  be  safely  taken  as  the  cause  of  her 
poor  work.  She  was  born  at  eight  months  and  spent  almost  the 
whole  first  year  of  her  life  in  hospitals.  It  would  be  unfair  to  call 
this  a  case  of  mental  deficiency ;  it  is  retardation  only,  which  might 
lead  to  mental  defectiveness.  It  would  have  only  required  early  at- 
tention and  special  instruction  from  the  beginning  of  her  school 
career  to  bring  her  up  to  normal.  ^N'ow  she  has  about  reached  the 
limit  of  her  educability  by  the  ordinary  school  methods.  As  soon 
as  she  becomes  sixteen,  she  will  be  able  to  leave  school,  but  until 
then  something  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  practical  education. 
She  and  her  mother  have  hopes  for  an  early  marriage. 

There  are  many  such  children  whose  backwardness  is  due  to 
early  disease  and  who  could  be  kept  up  to  normal  if  special  pro- 
vision could  be  made  for  them  from  the  beginning  in  the  way  of 
separate  classes,  experienced  teachers  and  careful  attention  to 
their  health.  How  many  children  are  there  that  have  been  found 
to  be  mentally  subnormal  after  they  had  passed  the  age  of  twelve 
or  thirteen  and  who  could  have  been  saved  had  their  early  history 
been  recorded  and  special  attention  been  given  them?  Surely 
more  than  a  few.  There  arp  adults  on  the  border  line  of  normal 
mentality,  who  lack  mental  and  moral  power  sufficient  to  carry 
along  the  proper  paths  in  their  community  life  and  who  constitute 
part  of  our  criminal  and  ne'er-do-well  classes  and  those  who  make 
a  failure  of  everything  they  attempt  to  do  and  fall  by  the  wayside 
in  the  struggle  for  existence.  The  school  could  be  the  great  pre- 
ventive agency,  looking  into  past  histories  for  evil  influences, 
taking  note  of  all  unsocial  tendencies  exhibited  by  children  and 
providing  for  them  by  intelligent  action.  There  would  of  course 
be  no  need  for  any  such  fanciful  cataloging  of  all  humanity  as 
suggested  in  Wells'  "Modern  Utopia",  but  the  school  at  least,  by 
such  investigations,  could  do  all  its  power  to  check  detrimental 
growths  and  drifts  in  their  inception. 

For  this  purpose  many  points  like  the  following  could  be  noted : 
Was  birth  normal  ?  Was  the  child  born  at  the  full  period  ?  Was 
it  a  "blue  baby''?     Did  it  ever  have  convulsions?     Did  it  teeth, 
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sit  up,  walk  and  talk  at  the  proper  times  ?    Did  it  have  any  of  the  ' 
eruptive  and  contagious  diseases  common  to  infants  and  children  ? 
Were  there  any  complications  or  sequels  ?     Does  the  child  suffer 
from  any  of  the  after  effects  now  ? 

lY. 

In  studying  the  past  school  history  of  the  child,  we  may  profit- 
ably observe  the  following :  At  what  age  did  he  start  school  ?  How 
have  his  conduct  and  work  generally  been  ?  How  many  times  has 
he  been  "left  back"  ?  Has  he  moved  frequently  ?  Has  he  attended 
many  schools  ?  Has  he  been  absent  frequently  or  for  long  periods  ? 
Did  he  attend  schools  outside  the  city  in  which  he  is  now  residing  ? 

Children  progress  poorly  if  they  are  being  constantly  shifted 
from  school  to  school,  meeting  new  conditions  and  being  forced  to 
make  new  adjustments  in  their  school  work.  Children  retarded 
on  account  of  frequent  absence  due  to  illness,  might  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  make  up  for  lost  time  and  so  not  lose  anything. 

Present  School  Kecord.  In  what  subjects  does  the  child  seem  to 
be  particularly  deficient?  What  does  he  give  as  his  reasons  for 
his  difficulties?  Is  there  reason  to  suspect  mental  or  moral  de- 
ficiency ?  How  does  the  child  feel  toward  his  school  work  ?  Does 
he  express  a  liking  for  any  particular  kind  of  work  ?  Would  he 
rather  "do"  things  ?  What  are  his  intentions  regarding  his  future 
life? 

Many  of  our  cases  of  "exceptionality"  are  simply  due  to  a  con- 
dition of  maladjustment  in  that  the  curriculum  and  the  child's 
nature  are  not  mutually  fitted,  one  to  the  other.  We  still  persist 
in  making  the  greater  part  of  our  school  subjects  purely  academic. 
Little  opportunity  is  given  for  "doing"  things.  Psychology 
teaches  us  that  some  children  are  motor-minded  and  that  the  natu- 
ral way  of  learning  for  them  is  not  through  books  but  through 
"doing."  Such  children  are  not  "book-minded."  For  them,  the 
ordinary  academic  subjects  have  little  attraction.  A  child  who  is 
of  the  motor  type  has  just  as  much  liking  for  his  work  in  the  or- 
dinary school  as  the  proverbial  "book-worm"  would  have  in  ac- 
quiring the  technique  of  laying  cobble  stones.  This  problem  is 
one  phase  of  the  question  of  vocational  training  which  may  not 
be  definitely  decided  for  a  long  time  to  come,  but  for  the  time  being 
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we  are  practically  committing  a  crime  against  a  child's  nature 
when  we  force  him  to  do  work  for  which  he  is  not  fitted. 

Harry  W.  and  Isidore  H.  are  boys  approaching  their  sixteenth 
birthdays  when  the  school  will  no  longer  be  forced  to  hold  them. 
They  are  both  about  four  years  behind  in  their  school  work.  They 
were  troublesome  all  through  their  school  course,  but  the  school 
will  take  a  horrible  form  of  revenge  when  it  sends  them  out  into 
the  world  to  provide  for  their  own  existence.  For  their  start, 
they  are  practically  social  cripples  and  with  their  capital  in  life, 
unpreparedness  in  every  way,  their  future  is  very  gloomy  indeed. 
How  well  could  they  have  been  prepared  to  take  their  place  in  the 
community  had  only  one  year  of  their  schooling  been  devoted  to 
practical  training !  This  does  not  exclude  the  fact  that  they  could 
have  learned  a  good  many  of  the  academic  subjects  indirectly  by 
being  shown  their  direct  practical  application. 

In  N'ew  York  City,  it  was  only  a  very  few  years  ago  that  a  child 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  and  below  the  seventh  year  class,  could 
learn  a  trade  only  by  being  first  committed  to  an  institution 
for  delinquent  children !  It  is  this  type  of  "over-age"  child  that 
tends  to  make  the  school  teacher's  life  a  miserable  one  for  the 
simple  reason  that  we  continue  to  ignore  his  real  needs.  In  this 
city  at  present,  there  are  two  "probationary"  schools  where  chil- 
dren of  this  kind  are  sent  from  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
schools.  Here  their  direct  needs  and  capacities  are  provided  for 
by  a  very  practical  curriculum.  Can  it  be  regarded  as  an  honor, 
however,  for  the  boys  sent  to  these  schools  when  they  are  placed 
there  only  as  a  last  resort,  after  teacher,  principal  and  superin- 
tendent have  failed  to  make  them  amenable  to  school  law?  We 
should  have  classes  for  such  children  in  every  school,  just  as  we 
have  special  classes  for  the  blind  and  mentally  defective,  but  with- 
out the  stigma  which  present  conditions  attach  to  such  a  class. 

As  matters  now  stand,  we  are  wasting  the  time  of  such  children, 
we  are  causing  the  unnecessary  expenditure  of  energy  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  in  requiring  him  to  do  the  impossible  with  such 
children,  and  finally  it  is  a  loss  to  the  community  if  such  children 
are  not  prepared  to  do  that  for  which  they  are  fitted  by  nature. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  consider  what  Snedden  states  in  his 
chapter  on  "Differentiated  Programs  of  Study  for  Older  Children 
in  the  Elementary  School"  in  his  book  on  "Educational  Adjust- 
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ment":  American  children  go  to  school  willingly  during  the 
earlier  years.  Classroom  discipline  in  the  lower  grades  is  mild 
and  the  atmosphere  homelike.  The  teachers  are  interested,  and 
usually  appear  equal  to  the  tasks  set  before  them.  The  program 
of  studies  presents  certain  definite  goals  in  reading,  writing,  spell- 
ing and  arithmetic,  in  which  subjects  progress  is,  as  a  rule,  ob- 
vious. Other  subjects  of  a  less  formal  nature,  such  as  general 
reading  and  literature,  music,  drawing,  hygiene,  practical  arts 
and  nature  study  serve  to  vitalize  the  more  formal  subjects.  Chil- 
dren gain  steadily  in  powers  of  expression  and  at  the  same  time 
grow  in  general  experience  and  powers  of  appreciation. 

"In  the  upper  grades  when  the  child  is  over  twelve,  or  in  the 
case  of  retarded  children,  the  work  is  not  easily  made  interesting 
or  significant.  Arithmetic,  geography,  history  have  had  their  in- 
teresting phases  presented  in  the  lower  grades.  ITow  little  visible 
progress  is  made  in  the  ability  to  read,  the  simpler  operations  in 
arithmetic  have  already  been  learned,  etc.  The  goals  seem  to 
lack  purposefulness.  The  outlines  of  study  in  geography  and 
history  seem  to  be  over  ambitious.  Application  is  weak  and  un- 
certain ..." 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Women  Principals  of 
New  York  City,  Mrs.  Harriet  Tupper  reported  the  results  of  a 
rather  interesting  experiment  in  pre-vocational  training  consisting 
of  instruction  in  electric  wiring,  chair-caning,  wood  carving,  em- 
broidery, cooking,  etc.  being  substituted  for  part  of  the  regular 
school  course  of  study  in  an  attempt  to  make  a  school  hold  its 
pupils.  School  work  now  became  really  attractive,  truancy  was 
lessened  and  the  children  engaged  in  this  work  advanced  rapidly 
in  their  other  work.  In  part,  Mrs.  Tupper  stated :  "John  is  nearly 
sixteen  years  old  and  was  a  typical  wharf  rat  who  was  dragged  to 
our  doors  by  a  truant  officer  who  happened  to  find  him  in  the  street. 
He  was  without  the  usual  documentary  evidence  of  vaccination 
and  he  feared  the  needle  scratch  so  much  that  he  escaped  from  his 
coat  while  we  struggled  to  hold  him  by  it,  and  we  saw  him  no 
more  for  a  week.  The  dragging-in  process  continued  to  the  end 
of  the  term,  but  some  impression  must  have  been  made  because 
the  next  term  showed  only  three  outbreaks  of  truancy  of  short 
duration,  and  this  term  absolutely  none.  John  has  become  as 
expert  in  electric  wiring  as  our  equipment  will  permit  and  has 
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decided  that  lie  wants  to  be  an  electrician's  helper.  During  these 
two  terms  of  voluntary  attendance  he  has  made  four  grades.  These 
are  the  measurable  qualities.  Those  which  are  unmeasurable  are 
the  manly  air,  and  the  increase  in  physical  and  moral  courage  .  .  . 
We  have  now  one  boy  and  three  girls  who  will  be  sixteen  before 
school  closes.  All  have  decided  to  remain  through  June.  This,  I 
think,  speaks  loudly  of  contentment  ..." 

In  another  school,  we  find  an  attempt  made  to  make  the  school 
work  seem  worth  while  to  pupils  by  the  introduction  of  a  very 
complete  course  in  office  work  for  boys.  ITeedless  to  say,  while  it 
lasted,  it  proved  to  be  the  most  popular  class  in  the  school. 

In  a  few  other  schools  of  this  city,  direct  pre-vocational  training 
is  provided  for  children  in  the  last  two  years  of  school  and  for 
"over-age''  children  in  the  other  grades,  but  the  whole  scheme  is 
only  an  experiment.  The  so-called  "Gary"  plan  of  work,  study 
and  play  with  its  vocational  features  will  soon  be  introduced  in 
a  few  otherxschools,  but  again,  only  as  an  experiment. 

We  are  not  interested  in  this  discusion  primarily  in  the  matter 
of  vocational  training  itself,  but  merely  what  is  and  what  should 
be  done  for  our  "exceptional"  children  in  this  direction.  Our 
progress  in  this  matter  is  needlessly  slow  at  present,  but  after  a 
consideration  of  the  possibilities  manifesting  themselves  through 
the  kind  of  work  just  noted,  we  may  hopefully  look  forward  to  a 
happy  solution  of  part  of  our  problem,  but  we  must  do  all  in  our 
power  to  hasten  our  progress  along  this  line  of  educational  ad- 
justment and  reformation. 


Finally  we  come  to  the  last  phase  of  our  investigation  into 
some  of  the  possible  causes  of  "exceptionality",  namely,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  leisure  time  of  a  child. 

Leisure.  How  much  time  has  he  at  his  own  disposal  during  the 
day  when  he  is  not  at  home  or  in  school  ?  "What  does  he  do  on  the 
street  ?  Do  his  parents  know  fully  where  and  how  he  spends  his 
time  there?  How  does  he  act  toward  his  playmates  and  other 
children  ?  Does  he  spend  much  of  his  time  in  the  "movies"  ?  Who 
are  his  companions  ?  Does  he  smoke  or  gamble  ?  Does  he  belong 
to  clubs,  library  or  "gangs"  ?  What  time  does  he  usually  go  to 
bed? 

Here  again  is  where  the  school  could  be  of  tremendous  value. 
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Instead  of  being  locked  after  the  work  for  the  day  is  over,  why 
could  not  its  magnificent  resources  provide  wholesome  recreation 
and  amusement  for  the  children  ?  '  Only  a  little  expenditure  would 
be  involved  and  the  return  on  the  investment  would  be  very  great. 
Where  are  our  "business"  men  ?    What  have  they  to  say  to  this  ? 

The  course  of  procedure  given  here  for  use  when  an  attempt  is 
made  to  find  why  a  child  is  "exceptionaF'  by  making  a  survey  of 
his  health,  home,  past  history,  school  record  and  leisure  is  a  sug- 
gestive one  for  the  time  being.  In  very  rare  and  extraordinary 
cases  will  we  have  to  satisfy  ourselves  on  all  these  or  even  a  good 
many  of  the  facts  noted.  Some  cases  will  require  a  few  minutes 
of  our  time  and  others,  possibly,  continued  attention  for  a  longer 
time,  depending  on  the  circumstances,  but  in  any  case,  a  little  con- 
scientious effort  on  our  part  should  always  disclose  unnatural  and 
abnormal  conditions  which  tend  to  handicap  the  child. 

The  following  conclusions  serve  to  sum  up : 

1.  Teachers  should  be  trained  in  the  common  elements  of 
child  hygiene,  to  result  finally  in  more  co-operation  between  the 
teacher  and  health  inspection  system. 

2.  "Exceptional"  children  should  be  put  through  some  such 
course  of  examination  as  presented  here. 

3.  Special  classes  and  modified  courses  of  instruction  should 
be  provided  for  them  as  needed. 

4.  "Over-age"  and  "incorrigible"  children  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  others  and  it  would  be  advisable  to  group  according 
to  age  and  sex. 

5.  A  record  should  be  made  of  a  child's  past  history  when  he 
enters  school  for  the  first  time. 

6.  Special  attention  should  be  given  in  cases  where  the  past 
history  is  abnormal  and  unnatural. 

7.  The  school  should  be  given  permission  to  use  corporal  pun- 
ishment in  cases  where  parents  are  incapable  or  unwilling  to 
discipline  their  children  in  the  proper  manner  when  such  action 
is  deemed  advisable  and  necessary. 

8.  The  school  should  be  made  to  serve  as  a  great  preventive 
agency.  It  should  be  more  closely  related  to  organizations  and 
institutions  devoted  to  child  welfare  work  in  any  form. 

9.  There  must  be  far  greater  co-operation  between  home  and 
school,  both  to  work  side  by  side  for  the  production  of  good 
citizens. 
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By  Eea  McCaij^j^,  State  !N'okmal  College, 
Bowling  Green,  Ohio. 

|,iiiiiiiii.iiDi.n.m....ttE'YE  looked  forward  to  it  all  these  years."     The 
ICCWjl   speaker — a  senior  in  the  high  school;  the  subject — 


D 


YY  I  their  class  play.  It  is  two  years  since  I  heard  these 
I  I   words,  but  they  seem  to  me  now  as  then  the  most 

$3imiiiiiHiamiiiiiiiiicS  adequate  expression  of  the  attitude  of  pupils  toward 
I  I   this  feature  of  commencement     At  first  there  was 

I  I   dignity  in  copying  a  college  custom  but  the  glamour 

*'""""""°"""""""*  of  its  source  has  long  since  faded  and  still  the  en- 
thusiasm is  as  strong  as  it  ever  was.  It  is  the  only  time  when  the 
class  appears  as  a  whole  and  says  to  the  world,  "This  is  what  we 
can  offer  for  your  entertainment."  There  have  been  numerous 
programs  given  in  the  course  of  the  school  life  but  these,  for  the 
most  part,  have  included  consciously  educational  features.  This 
is  the  finale,  when  it  is  given  they  are  through  with  school  work. 
Commencement  may  or  may  not  be  of  much  importance.  Some 
one  is  coming  to  speak  to  them,  they  will  have  diplomas  and  pretty 
dresses.  Yes,  it  is  all  very  agreeable  but  the  night  of  the  class 
play  is  their  own. 

An  important  occasion,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that;  what  is  the 
substance  of  this,  their  offering  to  the  world  made  at  the  moment 
of  entrance  upon  wider  life  ?  The  response  must  bring  dismay 
to  any  one  who  realizes  what  the  occasion  means  to  the  young 
people  who  take  part  in  it.  I  have  toiled  for  several  years  with 
the  problem,  each  time  dreading  the  day  when  I  must  be  ready  to 
handle  the  matter.  Briefly,  here  is  the  difficulty.  The  youngsters 
feel  that  it  is  their  time  and  that  they  must  be  pleased.  Tradition 
suggests  that  a  Shakespearean  play  be  put  on.  It  is  thoroughly 
possible,  nay  easy,  to  interest  a  group  of  young  people  in  the  read- 
ing of  these  plays  but  the  moment  it  is  proposed  that  they  take  one 
of  them  for  their  class  night  there  is  a  chorus  of  objection. 

Their  stand  is  not  ill  taken.  The  audience  is  the  main  consid- 
eration in  planning  any  such  program.     College  classes  have  a 
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group  of -people  more  or  less  interested  in  literary  questions,  who 
are  amused  by  the  interpretation  made  of  some  familiar  theme. 
Our  public  school  children  do  not  have  the  same  audience;  they 
must  gather  together  the  average  population  of  the  small  town.  I 
am  speaking  now  of  the  matter  as  it  aif ects  the  town  rather  than  the 
city.  There  are  class  plays  there,  too,  but  any  school  matter  sinks 
into  comparative  insignificance  where  the  distractions  of  life  are 
so  much  more  numerous.  In  the  small  town  will  be  found,  then,  the 
lawyer,  doctor,  plumber,  mail  carrier — need  I  run  through  the  list  ? 

They  are  all  interested  in  the  children  or  they  would  not  come, 
but  they  want  to  be  amused.  More  than  once  I  have  met  people 
there  who  come  to  this  as  the  sole  dramatic  entertainment  of  the 
year ;  the  son  has  a  few  words  to'  say,  sometimes  he  has  the  prin- 
cipal part.  Be  it  much  or  little,  they  come.  Are  these  men  and 
women  to  be  asked  to  listen  to  a  halting  interpretation  of  our 
greatest  poet?  ]N'ot  for  a  moment  am  I  intimating  that  the 
thoughts  of  the  dramatist  are  not  for  all  the  world.  Eather  I 
mean  that  the  complicated  character  analysis  is  beyond  the  power 
of  these  young  actors  to  interpret. 

Put  it  on  the  lowest  basis.  The  garb  of  a  bygone  generation 
is  cumbersome  and  difficult  to  move  in.  Attire  a  boy  in  the  gar- 
ment of  Petruchio.  Drill  him,  allow  him  plenty  of  time  to  get 
used  to  it.  There  will  be  days  before  he  can  move  without  awk- 
ward stiffness.  Give  him  the  words  of  Petruchio.  He  is  not  ac- 
customed to  thinking  in  such  terms.  Slowly  he  will  absorb  the 
phraseology.  Make  him  feel  the  emotions  of  Petruchio.  The 
.chain  of  new  things  is  too  long.  He  can  not  drag  it  and  walk  with 
unfaltering  step  through  his  part. 

The  sophisticated  man  or  woman  may  be  amused  at  the  heroic 
efforts  of  a  beardless  Brutus  but  the  sophisticated  men  are  in  a 
hopeless  minority  in  these  audiences  of  ours.  The  man  who  is 
sitting  there  does  not  muse  upon  the  effort  put  forth ;  he  does  not 
think  of  the  stretch  upward  involved  in  the  study  of  these  plays. 
He  is  frankly  bored.  Would  not  you  be  so,  too,  you  of  wider  cul- 
ture, if  this  were  the  best  that  you  could  hope  to  see  in  the  year  ? 
How  many  a  time  have  they  been  said  o'er  and  how  mournful  is 
the  result. 

What,  then?  Shall  we  give  some  play  of  little  merit,  some 
sweet  sixteen  or  college  boy  sketch  ?    That  is  what  has  been  done 
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too  often.    Poor  in  plot,  mawkish  in  sentiment,  you  all  know  what 
these  things  are. 

A  solution  ?  There  is  none  at  hand  as  yet.  A  year  ago  or  more 
I  went  through  the  library  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  American 
universities  and  found  almost  nothing  which  would  help  the 
teacher  in  choosing  plays.  Did  I  find  no  plays  ?  Yes,  a  number 
which  would  serve  the  purpose  admirably.  What,  then,  is  the  diffi- 
culty? The  average  woman  who  is  teaching  the  English  classes 
in  the  high  schools  of  small  towns  makes  less  than  a  thousand 
dollars  in  the  year.  She  can  not  visit  the  libraries  of  great  uni- 
versities. True,  they  will  send  books  to  her  if  she  will  but  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  and  pay  the  expressage,  but  this  is 
not  enough.  It  is  hard  to  look  for  unknown  material  when  you 
are  on  the  spot  and  may  turn  over  hundreds  of  volumes,  but  to 
send  for  you  know  not  what  and  expect  to  get  much  of  value  is 
useless. 

What  are  teachers  recommending  for  these  occasions?  There 
is  where  you  reach  the  root  of  the  matter.  In  this  great  library 
I  found  nothing  that  would  help.  There  was  present  at  the  uni- 
versity that  summer  a  man  who  had  compiled  a  text  book  for 
teachers  on  "Problems  of  the  High  School."  I  went  to  him  and 
asked  his  help  in  preparing  a  bibliography  on  High  School  Dra- 
matics. He  had  been  most  kind  in  the  time  and  attention  he 
gave  my  request  but  he  said  abruptly  that  the  project  was  impos- 
sible; there  was  nothing  written  on  the  question  that  was  worth 
while. 

Is  the  matter  unimportant  that  it  has  been  overlooked?  The 
time  of  year  when  the  play  is  being  prepared  is  the  hardest  in  the 
nine  months,  and  I  used  to  dread  the  day  when  it  was  necessary 
to  begin.  I  have  worked  late  at  night  and  early  in  the  morning  to 
find  time  for  the  various  things  that  must  be  seen  to.  I  have  gone 
without  breakfast  and  without  supper  when  the  times  could  not 
be  made  to  fit,  but,  when  the  weariest,  I  have  never  reached  the 
point  where  I  would  be  willing  to  say  that  it  is  not  worth  while. 

Consider  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  English  teacher.  There 
are  but  two  possible  ends  to  be  sought  in  all  the  work  we  do, 
clearness  of  comprehension  and  ease  of  expression.  What  else  is 
there  ?  Many  times  have  I  heard  some  careful  but  literal  student 
repeat  words  which  meant  little  or  nothing  to  him  and  have  seen 
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the  alert  glance  of  another  who  was  measuring  what  those  words 
ought  to  have  expressed.  We  can  drill,  analyze,  and  toil  over 
passages  as  long  as  the  legal  hours  of  school  will  permit.  We  can 
add  nothing  to  that  keenness  which  has  seen  and  appreciated. 
When  one  is  driven  to  getting  the  meaning  over  the  footlights  to 
an  audience  the  power  of  understanding  is  tested  to  the  utmost. 
Am  I,  therefore,  advocating  that  a  great  deal  of  time  be  given  to 
work  of  this  sort  ?  ]^o,  it  is  partly  the  rarity  of  the  occurrence 
which  rouses  the  faculties  to  their  keenest  and  brings  about  this 
result.  Undue  repetition  would  but  dull  the  effect.  Year  after 
year,  as  I  have  toiled  at  rehearsal,  I  have  found  this  response  and, 
as  a  teacher  of  English,  I  plead  that  it  be  not  abolished. 

There  is  plenty  of  talk  nowadays  about  social  efficiency,  team 
play,  or  what  you  please  to  term  the  particular  wing  to  which 
you  attach  yourself.  JSTowhere  have  I  seen  this  work  out  so  rapidly 
and  so  well  as  in  the  spring  labor  of  love.  I  have  seen  a  boy  who 
had  the  principal  part  watch  every  movement  to  help  another 
player  who  was  weak  in  his  character,  never  seizing  the  chance  to 
show  off  his  own  power.  Youth  as  he  was,  he  held  the  players  to- 
gether whenever  he  was  on  the  scene  and  by  a  look  or  a  motion,  he 
brought  forward  one  who  had  not  the  personality  to  claim  from 
the  audience  the  attention  that  was  his.  I  have  seen  a  student 
who  had  a  small  part  give  hours  to  making  scenery  so  that  "our 
play"  should  be  a  success.  There  is  the  other  side,  too.  The  girl 
or  boy  who  wants  all  the  glory  and  makes  trouble  when  it  is  not 
given.  Can  that  be  wholly  regretted  when  it  gives  the  chance  for 
the  young  people  to  say  to  one  another  that  they  will  not  stand 
for  what  she  has  been  doing  and  settle  the  matter  by  themselves  ? 
Character  development  through  the  class  play — it  is  the  theme 
for  an  essay,  the  basis  of  a  story,  but  let  it  go  for  the  moment. 

The  value  of  dramatic  work  from  the  standpoint  of  increase  in 
the  power  of  expression  is  being  emphasized  on  all  sides.  The 
preceding  paragraph  was  already  written  when  I  heard  a  report 
of  the  convention  of  English  teachers  at  Stratford.  They  were 
laying  the  most  emphasis  on  dramatic  work.  The  title,  indeed, 
was  used  in  a  very  broad  sense  to  include  much  oral  interpretation 
not  involving  acting  upon  a  stage.  That,  however,  did  not  pass 
without  a  large  share  of  time  and  interest. 

The  writers  of  the  day  are  testing  this  form  of  expression. 
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The  last  few  years  have  witnessed  an  almost  Elizabethan  devotion 
to  the  art.  Sir  James  Barrie  has  left  the  field  of  the  novel.  In 
"The  Little  Minister''  he  tried  both  forms  and  it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  majority  of  the  people  think  first  of  the  play  when  the  title 
is  heard.  Mrs.  Marks  has  given  an  old  legend  its  finest  form  in 
fitting  it  to  the  stage.  Pick  up  any  book  of  current  literary  gossip 
and  some  such  item  as  this  is  to  be  found,  "Miss  Alice  Brown  has 
been  known  previously  as  a  novelist,  but  her  latest  success  is  in  the 
dramatic  field." 

It  is  not  an  age  of  the  closet  drama  when  the  intellectual  curi- 
osity is  satisfied  by  testing  the  possibilities  of  technique.  Brown- 
ing made  few  efforts  to  be  heard  on  the  stage.  At  first  he  had 
hoped  for  this  form  of  recognition,  but  most  of  his  plays  are 
addressed  to  the  reader  as  are  all  of  Tennyson's.  Lack  of  success 
in  presentation  may  have  fostered  this  attitude  but,  whatever  its 
cause,  the  result  was  inevitable.  The  drama  lost  in  effectiveness 
when  a  present  audience  was  exchanged  for  a  reader  lounging  in 
an  easy  chair  and  at  liberty  to  skip  tedious  passages.  The  Blue 
Bird  is  seen  as  well  as  read. 

The  new  social  ideas,  the  old  romantic  legends  of  the  Celts, 
the  humorous  sketch  of  the  peasant  boy,  the  dream  of  the  religious 
enthusiast,  the  suffering  of  the  rebellious  laborer,  the  trickery  of 
the  professional  mendicant,  all  have  found  their  expression  in 
the  drama.  The  public  is  attentive,  the  literary  portion  of  the 
world  is  active,  teachers  of  English  speak  openly  of  its  value  and 
yet  in  the  practice  of  the  schools  throughout  the  country  the  work 
is  kept  in  a  backdoor  position  that  would  be  amusing  were  it  not 
so  embarrassing.  For  the  six  weeks  of  preparation  I  have  held 
myself,  constantly  in  the  position  of  apology.  The  pupils  are 
putting  in  a  number  of  hours  in  the  study  and  rehearsal  of  the 
play.  Is  the  work  of  any  one  below  the  previous  standing  ?  There 
is  immediate  suspicion  that  he  is  neglecting  his  "work"  and  wast- 
ing his  time.  This  is  in  no  sense  a  complaint  against  any  teacher. 
Individually  their  attitude  has  been  the  most  considerate.  They 
have  all  realized  that,  if  a  play  be  given,  it  should  be  creditable 
and  that  I  must  exact  sufficient  effort  on  the  part  of  the  actors  to 
make  it  so.  I  myself  am  conscious  of  a  sneaking  feeling  of  guilt 
that  I  am  taking  so  much  time  and  attention  from  the  recognized 
activities  of  the  school. 
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Now  comes  the  point  for  which  I  have  been  writing  this  article. 
Why  need  the  play  be  unrecognized?  There  is  some  place  that 
mythical  group  of  people  who  form  the  list  of  college  entrance  re- 
quirements. They  have  been  very  liberal  of  late.  Some  lists  bear 
the  heading  "For  any  book  in  this  list  one  may  be  substituted  from 
another  list."  Could  they  not  choose  for  us  another  set,  not  man- 
datory, that  would  work  too  great  hardship  upon  the  standpatters, 
but  optional  from  which  those  who  wished  might  select  ? 

There  are  at  present  several  organizations  which  have  for  their 
sole  object  the  promotion  of  dramatic  activities  but  they  do  not 
reach  the  need  of  the  small  schools.  If  requested  they  will  select 
a  play  for  any  given  group  to  perform,  and  will  direct  such  per- 
formance. From  a  purely  money  making  standpoint  or  from  the 
artistic  viewpoint  this  may  do  well  enough,  but  from  the  very 
human  position  of  the  young  people  there  is  more  to  be  desired. 
They  want  the  possibility  of  choice.  Dictation  by  some  far-off  and 
unlmown  authority  takes  from  the  sense  of  proprietorship  which 
is  half  the  incentive.  "Given  under  the  auspices  of — "  Oh,  no, 
that  is  never  the  way  the  young  people  feel.  It  is  "our  play.'' 
Even  from  the  question  of  an  artistic  performance  the  choice  had 
best  not  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  strangers  to  the  class.  One 
year  there  may  be  two  strong  girls  in  the  class  and  only  one  boy, 
another  year  there  may  be  three  strong  boys  and  no  girl  of  excep- 
tional merit.  If  there  could  be  made  some  place  a  list  of  a  dozen 
plays  the  element  of  choice  would  enter  in  and  still  the  merit  of 
the  material  would  be  assured. 

Another  question  could  be  handled  by  that  invisible  force,  the 
College  Entrance  Committee.  The  question  of  royalty  rights 
needs  to  be  put  very  plainly.  The  average  teacher,  busy  with 
classroom  routine,  has  little  time  to  take  up  the  matter  of  payment 
of  royalty.  I  remember  that  all  of  Eobert  Louis  Stevenson's 
books  were  very  expensive  until  "Travels  with  a  Donkey"  and 
"An  Inland  Voyage"  appeared  on  the  list.  Within  six  months  a 
cheaper  edition  of  these  books  had  appeared  and  now  there  are 
half  a  dozlen  on  the  market.  If  a  list  of  ten  plays  were  made 
would  it  not  be  possible  to  have  appended  to  this  the  names  of 
the  publishers  and  the  fee  for  the  presentation  of  each  ? 

A  central  committee  with  its  wider  knowledge  and  greater  facil- 
ities for  reaching  both  schools  and  publishers  could  arrange  the 
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matter  very  easily.    To  the  separate  teacher  the  matter  is  burdened 
with  endless  difficulty  and  annoyance. 

The  strongest  reason  for  this  addition  to  the  regular  work  is 
the  last.     The  pupils  in  the  high  school  are  mature  enough  to 
realize  the  endless  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  presenting  of  the 
play.     They  see  they  are  learning,  they  are  willing  to  make  any 
effort  to  learn.     They  must  evaluate  the  thing  properly  or  the 
work  is  not  well  done.    Still  they  see  it  held  under  the  shadow  of 
academic  disapproval.     The  folly  of  the  thing  must  be  apparent 
to  them.    If  they  are  doing  something  that  is  worth  while  and  are 
■doing  it  creditably  why  is  it  held  in  disrepute  ?     Why  must  it  be 
thrust  upon  them  that  they  are  neglecting  their  work  when  they 
are  spending  hitherto  undreamed  of  hours  upon  the  play  which 
is  to  be  presented  in  the  school  auditorium  and  under  the  school's 
auspices  ?    The  plea  for  the  recognition  of  the  class  play  might  be 
made  on  the  ground  of  the  English  training  or  on  the  team  play 
necessary  within  the  class  itself,  but  I  prefer  to  rest  it  on  the 
question  of  the  honor  and  uprightness  of  the  attitude  taken  toward 
study.     We  hope  these  young  people  will  go  forth  into  life  with 
clear  vision  and  unflinching  honesty.     Then,  if  we  believe  there 
is  good  in  the  play,  as  conventions  on  two  continents  have  re- 
peatedly said  there  is,  let  us  include  it  bravely  in  the  work  we  ex- 
pect of  our  students  and  not  have  them  leave  us  in  the  future  as 
they  have  in  the  past,  feeling  that  their  play,  the  greatest  joy  of 
the  four  years  as  many  have  called  it,  has  been  extorted  from 
teachers  unwilling  to  grant  it  by  the  pressure  of  custom  and  the 
indulgence  of  public  opinion. 

:N"ow  that  I  have  finished  I  am  fain  to  take  refuge  behind  the 
words  of  a  well  known  teacher  and  lecturer :  "The  school,  as  well 
as  tl^e  college,  can  do  much  in  teaching  students  about  the  theater ; 
and  in  several  ways.  In  helping  and  encouraging  the  Drama  Club 
in  educational  institutions,  making  it  an  integral  part  of  the  work 
to  receive  regular  college  credit,  and  a  dignified  phase  of  English 
study,  fostered  and  especially  furthered  by  the  English  depart- 
ment." 


I 


Miss  Penny's  Researches 

By  Alwii^^  West,  Beooklyx,  New  Yoek. 

|]iHiiiaiiiiaiiiiiiiinnc|;^  an  alcove  of  the  University  library  devoted  to 
I   books  on  economics  I  opened  a  rather  thick  volume 
I  which  had  belonged,  before  it  became  University 
I   property,  to  the  collection  of  Mrs.   Anne  Lynch 
4l^]HiHiiiiiiiaiiimiiiiiit$  Botta.     Mrs.   Botta  was  one  of  the  women  who 
I  I   counted  in  the  social  life  of  l^ew  York  half  a  cen- 

i  I   tury  ago.     In  her  home,  I  have  heard,  there  were 

^]uiiiiiimiDiiii«iinit4>  b^oks  everywhere,  overflowing  the  rooms  and  climb- 
ing  the  stairways.  About  women  there  had  not  been  so  much  said 
and  printed  in  her  time  as  in  ours,  but  what  writers  were  begin- 
ning to  say  regarding  the  forward  push  of  women  she  gathered 
into  her  collection. 

The  title  of  the  thick  volume  I  had  taken  down  from  the  shelf — 
"Employments  for  Women" — ^gave  no  clue  to  the  entertainment 
I  was  to  find  in  it ;  neither  did  the  name  of  the  author — Miss  Vir- 
ginia Penny — although  there  is  some  quaintness  in  the  sound  of 
that. 

Miss  Penny  was  no  college  graduate.  How  could  she  be  ?  The 
date  of  her  book  is  1850,  a  time  when  bright  women  made  a  point 
of  "picking  up''  bits  of  knowledge  and  information  and  so  pieced 
out  for  themselves  an  irregular  education. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  the  pioneers 
of  the  professions  began  cutting  new  paths  for  women.  Elizabeth 
Blackwell  led  off  as  the  first  woman  doctor  in  1849.  The  first 
petticoated  minister  took  her  charge  in  1853.  The  first  of  our 
Portias,  Miss  Arabella  Mansfield,  was  admitted  to  practise  in 
1869.  So  Miss  Penny  had  had  her  book  well  under  way  before 
women  began  to  be  scholastic  or  professional. 

Nowadays  a  mere  Miss  Penny  would  not  think  of  starting  out 
into  the  field  of  research.  Look  into  the  books  of  today  written  on 
Miss  Penny's  very  theme  and  you  will  find  in  every  case  the  col- 
lege degree  of  the  author  tacked  after  her  name.  System  is  the 
backbone  of  every  one  of  these  modem  works  on  the  working 
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woman.  When  the  author  considers  her  theme  historically  she 
spends  hours  of  labor  collating  facts  and  figures  from  the  musty 
records  of  unpopular  archives.  If  she  treats  of  vocations  newly 
opened  to  women  she  writes  circular  letters  to  those  who  specialize 
in  these  vocations  with  a  view  to  discovering  opportunities  for  the 
wage-earner.  Or  she  personally  visits  shops,  offices  and  factories, 
interviewing  the  employees. 

This  last  method,  the  gad-about  one,  was  Miss  Virginia  Pen- 
ny's. In  her  book  all  the  employments  which  may  be  considered 
as  legitimate  means  of  making  money,  of  whatever  kind  or  degree, 
are  weighed  as  to  their  possible  merits  and  advantages  for  the 
woman  in  adventurous  quest  of  a  new  means  of  livelihood.  The 
data  collected  are  given  for  what  they  may  be  worth,  and  even 
when  these  data  are  of  the  most  desultory  sort,  JVtiss  Penny's 
faith  in  the  ability  of  women  to  do  almost  anything  at  the  given 
chance  and  under  the  proper  circumstances,  buoys  her  up  to  a 
tone  of  hopeful  expectation. 

Miss  Penny,  far  from  being  a  scientist,  was  a  woman  of  the  un- 
compromisingly feminine  sort  most  approved  of  by  the  men  of  her 
generation.  Yet  she  had  probably  a  feeling  of  daring  temerity 
and  an  air  of  brazen  challenge  as,  with  her  reticule  stuffed  with 
note  paper,  with  tablet  and  pencil  in  her  hand,  she  passed  from 
shop  to  shop,  from  office  to  factory,  from  studio  to  tavern,  inter- 
viewing man  and  woman,  master  and  servant,  and  picking  up  an 
immense  deal  of  gossip,  all  of  which  was  put  down  on  note-paper 
and  ultimately  into  her  printed  chef  d'oevre,  every  word  being  as 
indubitably  precious  in  her  estimation  as  though  it  coined  a  new 
fact  in  the  science  of  economics. 

Thus,  among  many  other  items  relating  to  the  profession  of 
nursing,  Miss  Penny  jots  down  these:  "As  long  as  people  are  sick, 
which  will  be  as  long  as  there  are  any,  nurses  will  be  employed. 
Of  course  there  is  more  to  do  in  sickly  seasons.  I  called  on  Mrs. 
P.,  who  charges  $5  a  week  for  her  services.  She  does  all  that  is 
required  for  the  patient  except  give  medical  advice.  She  would 
rather  wait  on  men  than  on  women,  as  they  are  either  sure  to  pay 
better  wages  or  make  presents." 

Here  Miss  Penny,  a  champion  of  women,  places  herself  in  the 
equivocal  position  of  advising  them — for  the  testimony  of  Mrs. 
P.  must  be  intended  to  act  as  advice — to  refuse  their  professional 
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services  to  their  own  sex  if  they  can  possibly  find  a  patient  among 
men.  In  mid-nineteenth  century,  however,  nursing  could  scarcely 
be  called  a  profession.  It  was  one  of  the  things  women  were  sup- 
posed to  have  the  knack  of  doing.  Heading  such  passages  in  Miss 
Penny's  book  one  becomes  self-congratulatory  over  the  achieve- 
ments of  our  own  period.  Our  triumph  is  not  alone  for  the  new 
occupations  which  have  been  opened  to  women — the  consummation 
which  Miss  Penny  so  devoutly  wished — ^but  also  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  those  occupations  like  nursing  and  teaching  which  belonged, 
even  in  her  benighted  time,  indisputably  to  women. 

According  to  Miss  Penny  our  magazine  literature,  too,  has 
taken  a  long  step  forward  for,  in  considering  the  status  of  contribu- 
tors to  the  periodicals  of  her  day,  she  says,  "The  prose  of  most 
magazines  is  only  love-dreams,  the  poetry,  froth."  That  large 
numbers  of  the  women  for  whom  Miss  Penny  wrote  were  conser- 
vative enough  to  pattern  themselves  on  the  domestic  ideal  is  shown 
in  her  statistics  relating  to  authors,  where  we  find  it  remarked 
that  "Miss  Leslie's  cookery  and  receipt  books  have  paid  her 
$12,000.'' 

It  is  in  her  errant  inquiries  concerning  the  fine  arts  that  Miss 
Penny  picks  up  some  of  her  queerest  odds  and  ends  of  information 
which  she  presents  to  us  without  any  sorting  on  her  part.  She 
prefaces  her  remarks  about  architects  in  this  wise:  "We  scarcely 
know  to  what  extent  this  branch  of  business  can  come  within  the 
province  of  woman.  Yet  it  is  as  practicable,  perhaps,  as  some  we 
mention."  Pursuing  the  theme  of  architects  she  says  further  on, 
"Miss  B.  told  me  of  a  wealthy  lady  in  I^ew  York  who  is  quite  an 
architect  by  nature.  Mrs.  D.  told  me  of  a  young  lady  of  her  ac- 
quaintance who  is  gifted  with  talents  that  would  make  a  superior 
architect."  And  she  then  goes  on  to  tell  how  this  young  lady 
assisted  her  father  by  making  practical  suggestions  about  the  plans 
of  his  origination.  The  whole  recital  leaves  the  profession  of  ar- 
chitect pretty  much  in  limbo  as  far  as  women  are  concerned. 

We  who  are  accustomed  to  the  fine  performance  of  women  on 
the  modem  concert  stage  find  something  ludicrous  in  Miss  Pen- 
ny's presentation  of  the  case  for  prospective  artists  of  this  sort. 
We  find,  among  much  desultory  and  disjointed  information,  the 
following:  "Mr.  G.  thinks  a  lady  can  never  become  a  good  vio- 
linist, because  it  requires  great  strength  in  the  right  arm.     The 
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muscles  of  a  violinist's  arm  are  as  rigid  as  a  blacksmith's.  I  have 
heard  that  occasionally  a  pianist  acquires  such  strength  in  his 
hands  that  he  could  almost  prostrate  you  with  one  of  his  fingers. 
A  gentleman  told  me  ladies  could  not  become  superior  organists; 
that  they  cannot  have  sufficient  power  developed.  It  requires 
much  strength  of  hands  and  feet." 

The  passage  on  street-musicians  can  not,  by  the  most  elastic 
stretch  of  scientific  bounds,  be  considered  as  contributing  anything 
toward  the  placing  of  street-musicians  in  a  scheme  of  economics. 
It  is  rather  an  exposition  of  Miss  Penny's  habits  of  mind  and  the 
personal  traits  of  her  neighbors.  "Organ-grinders  and  street 
harpers  have  ever  found  a  fair  representation  in  the  softer  sex. 
Such  representation  is,  however,  among  our  foreign  population — 
German  and  Italian,  mostly  .  .  .  Some  people  say  that,  by  the 
encouragement  of  street-musicians  we  encourage  idleness.  Most 
such  people  would  treat  a  musician  with  scorn  an^  close  the  door 
in  their  faces,  but  step  out  where  they  could  enjoy  the  music  and 
save  their  pennies;  or  they  would  stand  behind  closed  shutters, 
that  their  neighbors  might  not  think  them  capable  of  having  such 
vulgar  taste  as  listening  to  a  street  musician." 

Sometimes  Miss  Penny  allows  her  lively  imagination  to  take 
the  place  of  practical  inquiry  into  the  subject.  Thus,  in  treating 
of  the  position  of  traveling  companion,  she  says  no  word  about  the 
purchase  of  tickets,  the  packing  of  trunks  and  the  securing  of 
rooms,  but  pitches  her  discourse  in  a  more  elegant  strain,  thus: 
"Traveling  alone  is  more  favorable  to  thought,  but  not  to  pleasure. 
How  much  more  we  enjoy  a  lovely  scene  in  nature  or  the  novel 
and  brilliant  sentiments  of  an  author  when  in  company  with  one 
to  whom  we  can  talk  freely.  Good  conversational  powers  and  an 
ability  to  appreciate  the  beautiful  are  desirable  in  a  traveling 
companion." 

In  presenting  advice  concerning  the  position  of  ladies'  maid 
Miss  Penny  says,  "A  maid  should  endeavor  to  secure  a  place  with 
a  lady  that  is  amiable  and  patient,"  thus  giving  the  qualifications 
of  the  lady  instead  of  the  maid,  through  too  much  sympathy  with 
the  latter,  perhaps. 

When  she  approaches  the  subject  of  tavern-keepers,  Miss  Penny 
gives  us,  instead  of  the  clear  requirements  of  this  occupation, 
some  zestful  connotations  of  human  nature.    "Women  engaged  in 
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this  business,'^  she  says,  "should  be  wives  whose  husbands  can  at- 
tend to  receiving  the  travelers,  settling  bills,  ordering  horses  and 
such  duties,  or  widows  with  sons  old  enough  to  do  so.  It  is  la- 
borious enough  for  a  woman  to  superintend  the  table  and  bed- 
rooms, and  the  man  must  be  in  wretched  health  or  good  for  noth- 
ing that  cannot  attend  to  the  outdoor  duties.'' 

Understanding  the  scruples  which  noviates  might  have  against 
any  occupation  which  would  daub  the  clothes  or  disfigure  the 
hands.  Miss  Penny  beclouds  some  of  the  most  roseate  outlooks  with 
remarks  like  this  in  her  screed  on  plaster  statuary:  "It  soils  the 
clothes  very  much.  His  daughter  learned  it  but  prefers  em- 
broidery"; or  this  on  chair-caning:  "It  cuts  the  fingers  some.'' 

Sometimes  Miss  Penny's  comments  are  quite  gratuitous,  and 
can  be  credited  with  no  value,  except  the  insight  they  allow  on  the 
author's  state  of  mind  with  respect  to  things  in  general.  Thus,  in 
treating  of  the  matter  of  grocery  stores.  Miss  Penny  seizes  the  op- 
portunity to  flaunt  a  blue  ribbon  in  our  faces:  "I  have  been  told 
that  in  the  majority  (even  when  attended  by  women)  liquor  is 
sold.  What  a  crime  to  make  ferocious  beasts  of  those  who  are 
stupid  enough  to  buy  ardent  spirits!" 

Miss  Penny  indulged  the  feminine  propensity  to  gossip  in  a 
way  that  she  evidently  considered  to  be  undeniably  legitimate. 
She  pried  into  everyone's  affairs,  asked  questions  unabashed,  with 
an  inquisitiveness  not  to  be  appeased,  and  was  in  and  out  of  all 
sorts  of  places,  sometimes  we  may  imagine,  gathering  her  skirts 
pretty  high  and  treading  gingerly.  Whatever  was  told  to  Miss 
Penny  she  told  again.  Any  curtailment,  any  boiling  down  of 
facts  would  have  seemed  to  her  to  like  a  hypocritical  withholding 
of  researches  made  for  the  public's  sake  and  due  to  the  public  in 
their  unabridged  and  uncompromisingly  true  form.  Her  compila- 
tion was  exhaustive.  And  Miss  Penny  did  not  stop  at  compilation. 
(She  went  practically  to  work  and  opened  an  employment  bureau 
designed  to  help  women  in  search  of  any  employment  whatsoever, 
domestic  service  excepted.  A  number  of  ^ew  York  ladies,  well- 
known  in  society,  acted  as  patronesses  of  Miss  Penny's  venture. 
A  history  of  this  employment  bureau  would,  if  Miss  Penny  had 
wrritten  it,  certainly  make  attractive  reading.  That  she  took  a 
vivid  interest  in  the  personal  affairs  of  her  clients  and  made  her- 
self the  repository  of  their  private  histories,  goes  without  saying, 
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when  one  considers  the  femininely  receptive  capacity  disclosed  in 
her  book  on  "Employments." 

It  was  in  1850  that  Appleton  &  Co.  headed  one  of  their  adver- 
tising pages  with  the  legend,  "Books  for  Ladies."  And  from  for- 
gotten books  of  this  period  we  gather  our  impression  of  the  femi- 
nine being  then  in  vogue — a  dainty,  delicate,  dutiful  creature  in 
hoop-skirts,  paisely  shawl,  scoop  bonnet,  green  veil  and  fringed 
sunshade.  From  this  lady  is  descended  the  woman  of  today.  And 
the  woman — college  women  all  of  them — ^who  are  handling  Miss 
Penny's  theme  contemporaneously  are  as  different  from  her  in 
manner  of  thought  as  they  are  in  looks. 


^ 


American  Notes — Editorial 

It  is  an  old  and  familiar  saying  that  "telling  is  not  teaching.'' 
Everyone  who  thinks  about  it  accepts  the  truth  of  the  statement.  But 
the  error  which  it  combats  still  lives.  We  still  go  on  "telling/'  under 
the  impression  that  we  are  "teaching,"  without  taking  the  pains  to 
find  out  whether  we  are,  or  not.  The  really  good  teacher  stops  to  find 
out.  The  teacher  who  is  supremely  interested  in  his  pupils,  rather 
than  in  his  subject  (and  he  only  is  a  really  good  teacher),  sees  to  it 
that  what  he  tells  his  class  gets  into  their  mentality.  He  is  not  su- 
premely interested  in  demonstrating  his  own  wisdom.  He  sees  that 
what  he  feels  and  knows  is  of  little  consequence,  unless  he  can  make 
his  class  feel  as  he  feels  and  know  as  he  knows.  Henry  Van  Dyke 
says  in  his  "Author's  prayer  to  his  God" :  "Keep  me  from  caring  more 
for  books  than  for  folks."  This  is  the  spirit  of  the  true  teacher.  He 
cares  more  for  his  pupils  than  he  does  for  his  subject,  no  matter  how 
engrossLDg  the  latter  may  be.  It  is  a  means.  The  end  is  the  alert, 
resourceful,  sensitive,  thoughtful  soul  in  his  pupils,  who  shall  go  out 
into  life  qualified  for  service  and  for  the  making  of  other  thoughtful, 
scholarly  souls.    This  is  real  teaching  because  it  is  real  life. 

How  can  a  teacher  test  the  quality  and  efficiency  of  his  teaching? 
Perhaps  there  is  no  categorical  answer  to  this  question.  Yet  every 
teacher  should  test  his  teaching  frequently  in  one  way  or  another,  to 
see  that  he  is  really  teaching.  We  remember  an  incident  of  a  long-ago 
classroom.  The  teacher  was  a  lecturer  of  note.  The  class  had  to  take 
notes;  and  one  or  two  of  them,  on  the  morrow,  would  be  called  upon 
to  give  an  extemporaneous  outline  of  the  lecture  of  today.  One  stu- 
dent thought  he  had  an  advantage  over  his  classmates  in  that  he  could 
write  shorthand  and  also  was  <^uick  at  memorizing.  He  took  down 
the  lecturer's  sentences,  verhatim,  and  learned  the  entire  thing  by 
heart.  Called  upon  next  day  he  began  his  recitation  and  went  on 
with  surprising  glibness, — until  ruthlessly  stopped  by  the  discerning 
feacher  who  asked  him  kindly  to  answer  a  few  questions  that  were 
clearly  covered  by  the  principles  enunciated  in  the  lecture  of  yesterday. 
Alas,  by  this  method  of  procedure  the  luckless  student  was  completely 
"floored".  He  had  memorized  but  not  assimilated.  He  had  been 
"told"  but  had  not  been  "taught", — ^until  this  last-named  luckless 
day. 

The  theme  of  the  preceding  paragraph  was  suggested  by  an  incident 
of  the  recent  nation-wide  "Baby-week"  campaign,  which,  on  the  whole, 
was  so  enthusiastically  and  beneficially  carried  out.  A  friend  related 
to  the  editor  an  experience  at  a  gathering  of  mothers  in  a  New  Eng- 
land village  where  it  had  been  announced  that  an  expert  children's 
doctor  would  lecture  and  give  demonstrations  on  the  proper  care  and 
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feeding  of  young  babies.  Quite  a  good  sized  company  of  mothers 
with  babies,  from  different  grades  of  life  in  that  community  came  to 
the  meeting.  The  talk  was  serious,  sensible  and  emphatic."  It  was 
a  good  idea,  well  carried  out.  Some  of  the  leading  ladies  poured  tea 
and  served  other  light  refreshments.  The  doctor  had  spoken  particu- 
larly vigorously  about  the  harmfulness  of  the  common  custom  among 
the  poorer  classes  of  giving  their  young  children  tea  and  coffee  and 
other  stimulants.  But  after  the  lecture  was  over  and  the  tea-sipping 
and  sociability  were  in  evidence,  the  Editor's  informant  noticed  one 
working  woman  with  a  f ew-months'-old  baby  in  her  lap,  spooning  into 
its  mouth  strong  tea,  spoonful  after  spoonful,  exactly  as  though  she 
had  never  discovered  the  fact  of  its  being  harmful.  Another  case  where 
'^telling""  was  not  "teaching !"  0,  how  common  they  are !  How  watch- 
ful the  conscientious  teacher  should  be  to  guard  against  waste  of  effort, 
in  this  vast  concern  of  educating  other  souls  for  fullness  of  life  and 
service  here  and  hereafter ! 


We  believe  that  every  town  and  city  in  the  United  States  should 
consider  it  not  simply  a  duty  but  a  privilege  as  well,  to  send  its  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools  each  year  to  the  meeting  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence,  National  Education  Association.  This  body, 
meeting  annually  in  the  month  of  February,  in  some  city,  chosen  at 
each  meeting  for  the  meeting  of  the  following  year,  brings  together 
thousands  of  the  ablest  educators  of  the  country  for  a  five  days  ses- 
sion. This  year  the  gathering  was  at  Detroit,  Michigan.  It  num- 
bered 4,500  persons.  An  elaborate  series  of  meetings,  forenoon,  after- 
noon, and  evening,  occupied  the  time  and  attention  of  the  attendants. 
The  subjects  discussed  by  the  leaders  in  the  great  profession  of  teach- 
ing were  of  almost  infinite  variety  and  of  a  high  order.  The  inspira- 
tion of  such  a  program,  the  interchange  of  ideas,  the  instruction  re- 
ceived through  the  addresses,  the  stimulation  of  thought  and  ambi- 
tion and  the  knowledge  acquired  by  suggestion  and  observation,  are  of 
inestimable  value  to  an  earnest  Superintendent.  He  is  sure  to  take 
back  with  him  to  his  home  field  rich  treasures  of  information  and  im- 
pulses to  new  devotion  to  his  work  that  will  repay  a  thousand-fold 
the  paltry  sum  required  for  his  car  fares  and  hotel  bills.  A  niggardly 
policy  in  such  a  matter  is  pure  stupidity.  Mere  selfish  interest  should 
impel  the  authorities  to  see  to  it  that  unless  incapacitated  by  illness 
-their  superintendent  attends  these  meetings.  The  summer  meeting  of 
the  main  organization  of  the  National  Education  Association  is  equal- 
ly interesting  and  important,  but  it  is  for  the  rank  and  file  of  the  ed- 
ucators and  it  is  quite  probable  that  at  least  one  or  more  of  a  given 
town's  or  city's  teachers  will  attend  this  summer  meeting,  which  some- 
times enrolls  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand;  and  these  will  bring  back 
something  of  its  inspiration  to  their  fellow  teachers.    But  the  Su- 
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perintendents'  meeting  in  February  is  concentrated  inspiration  for  the 
Superintendent — ^the  officer  with  whom  rests  the  responsibility  of  in- 
itiative, and  from  whom  radiate  those  influences  and  impulses  which 
make  for  the  efficiency  and  success  of  the  whole  school  system.  It  is 
therefore  peculiarly  his  duty  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  newest  and 
best  life  of  the  educational  profession.  There  is  no  better  opportu- 
nity than  that  which  is  afforded  by  the  meeting  referred  to.  By  all 
means,  Mr.  School  Official,  vote  to  send  your  School  Superintendent 
to  the  Department  of  Superintendence  meeting.  It  will  be  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  next  February. 


The  General  Education  Board,  founded  by  John  D.  Rockefeller 
*'to  promote  education  within  the  United  States^'  without  distinction 
of  race,  sex  or  creed,  will  shortly  issue  its  complete  annual  report  for 
the  fiscal  year  1914-1915.  The  first  installment  of  that  report,  made 
public  today,  shows  that  since  its  organization  and  up  to  June  30, 
1915,  the  Board  had  appropriated  directly  $16,862,147.71.  Of  this 
amount,  $10,848,084.07  had  been  paid  out,  and  $6,014,063.64  was 
awaiting  requisition.  Up  to  that  date  the  Board  had  appropriated  its 
entire  accumulated  income  with  the  exception  of  $198,992.35.  The 
report  shows  the  value  of  the  Board^s  resources,  supplied  by  Mr.  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  to  be  $33,958,848.40,  of  which  $30,918,063.80  is  gen- 
eral endowment  and  $3,040,784.60  reserve  fund.  The  gross  income 
from  these  funds  for  1915  was  $2,230,425.41.  In  addition,  the  Anna 
T.  Jeanes  Fund,  which  is  administered  by  the  Board,  yielded  an  in- 
come of  $7,910.46.  The  administration  of  these  funds  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  Board  of  Trustees  consisting  of  Frederick  T.  Gates,  Chairman; 
Walter  H.  Page,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Albert  Shaw,  Wallace  But- 
trick,  Starr  J.  Murphy,  Edwin  A.  Alderman,  Hollis  B.  Frissell,  Harry 
Pratt  Judson,  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Andrew  Carnegie,  Edgar  L.  Marston, 
Wickliffe  Rose,  Jerome  D.  Greene,  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  Abraham 
Flexner  and  George  E.  Vincent. 


The  National  Civic  Federation  has  sent  out  an  elaborate  circular 
statement  relative  to  the  proposed  legislation  in  several  states  making 
state  sickness  (health)  insurance  of  working  men  compulsory.  This 
measure  is  being  urged  by  certain  classes  of  social  reformers.  The 
National  Civic  Federation  claims  that  it  is  not  favored  by  the  trade 
unions  or  railroad  brotherhoods  in  the  United  States,  nor  by  em- 
ployers. It  points  out  that  the  objection  of  the  former  is  partly  based 
upon  the  failure  of  national  health  insurance  in  England.  It  also 
purports  to  disclose  the  actuarial  unsoundness  of  the  plan  which  is 
being  promoted  here  and  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  no 
statistics  at  present  upon  which  such  legislation  may  safely  be  based. 
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In  the  Educational  Bulletin  published  by  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  in  New  Jersey  there  is  found  a  full  and  interesting 
account  of  the  work  of  the  State-Aided  Vocational  Schools  created  by 
the  laws  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1913.  Seventeen  districts,  in- 
cluding four  counties  and  fifty-one  schools  or  departments  have  or- 
ganzied  vocational  school  movements  under  these  laws.  About  7,000 
persons  practically  all  over  14  years  of  age  are  enrolled.  A  unique 
feature  has  been  the  organization  of  the  County  Vocational  Schools 
in  four  of  the  countries — Atlantic,  Cape  May,  Middlesex  and  Essex. 
It  is  believed  that  through  the  organization  of  these  county  vocational 
schools  material  improvement  will  be  made  in  the  rural  and  semi- 
rural  schools,  and  that  through  these  schools  the  State  may  have  the 
most  effective  agricultural  education  scheme  of  any  of  the  states. 

During  the  first  year  of  these  schools  about  150  boys  took  the  work; 
of  these  over  half  carried  to  a  successful  completion  a  project  of  con- 
siderable financial  importance.  The  total  amount  of  income  from 
projects  completed  varied  all  the  way  from  $850  to  a  few  dollars.  The 
boys  all  kept  a  careful  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  and 
knew  exactly  how  much  they  had  made.  One  boy,  for  example,  cared 
for  323  peach  trees  under  the  supervision  of  the  agricultural  teacher. 
His  crop  was  very  largo  and  due  to  the  care  during  the  season  was 
especially  fine  in  quality.  His  gross  returns  were  $1,151.75,  his  ex- 
penses $300.75,  and  his  net  proceeds  $851. 


There  will  be  held  in  New  York  City  April  19th  to  22nd,  1916,  a 
National  Conference  on  Community  Centers  and  Related  Problems. 
The  motto  upon  the  somewhat  elaborate  program  is  as  follows: 

"Use  your  School  Building  as  a  Neighborhood  Clubhouse  and  So- 
cial Center."    The  main  divisions  of  the  conference  will  be : 

1.  The  Financial  Support  of  Community  Center  Work. 

2.  The  Community  Center  and  Eecreation. 

3.  The  Community  Center  and  Immigration. 

4.  The  Community  Center  and  Public  Health. 

5.  The  Demands  of  Community  Center  Work  on  the  City  Plan. 

6.  Co-operative  Art  in  the  Community  Center;  and  the  Applica- 
tion of  Art  Forms  to  Rural  Life. 

The  above  problems  will  be  carefully  outlined  in  reports  which  will 
be  presented  by  committees  in  advance  of  the  conference.  They  will 
be  discussed  at  divisional  meetings,  facilities  and  time  being  provided 
for  intimate  contact  between  workers  attending  the  conference.  Only 
in  a  subordinate  way  will  the  conference  aim  to  propagandize  on  be- 
lialf  of  the  community  center  movement.  The  work  of  community 
centers  and  playgrounds  will  be  carried  ahead  in  New  York  City 
without  modification,  in  order  that  reliable  observations  may  be  made 
by  those  attending  the  conference. 
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The  following  are  among  the  topics  that  will  be  discussed : 

The  Community  Center  and  the  Social  Program. 

The  Achievement  to  Date  in  the  Field  of  Community  Centers. 

Taxation  for  Social  Service — Its  Uses  and  Limitations. 

The  Community  Center  as  a  Business  Enterprise. 

Standardization,  Overhead  Service  and  Wholesale  Arrangements  in 
Community  Center  Work. 

The  Community  Center  and  the  City  Neighborhood. 

The  Community  Center  in  Europe. 

Playground  Democracy. 

A  Municipal  Recreation  Program. 

The  Community  Theatre. 

The  Community  Chorus. 

The  Lesson  of  Commercialized  Amusements. 

The  Construction  of  School  Buildings  for  Community  Use. 

The  Immigrant  as  a  Problem  for  Local  Community  Action. 

Folk  Culture  and  the  Political  State. 

Can  a  Folk  be  Revived  ? 

Discussion  of  the  Danish  and  Irish  Folk  Revivals  in  Their  Bearings 
on  the  American  Community  Problem. 

The  Community  Clinic. 

The  Community  Center  and  Political  Action. 

The  Community  Center  and  Labor. 

The  Use  of  Art  Forms  in  Rural  Community  Life. 


Another  notable  gathering  will  be  the  forty-third  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  at  Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana,  May  10  to  17  to  consider  what  can  be  done  toward  solv- 
ing the  big  problem  of  giving  children  the  most  effective  education 
and  training  possible.  Ground  that  is  comparatively  new  for  the  con- 
ference will  be  covered  by  the  section  on  children,  of  which  Miss  Julia 
C.  Lathrop,  Chief  of  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau,  is  the  chairman. 
The  entire  program  of  the  section  will  be  devoted  to  the  relation  be- 
tween the  schools  and  the  workers  in  the  field  of  charity  and  correc- 
tion. John  H.  Finley,  New  York  Commissioner  of  Education,  and 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  General  Secretary  of  the  National  Consumers' 
League,  will  discuss  in  this  connection  the  question  "How  Can  Social 
Agencies  Promote  the  Effectiveness  of  the  Public  Schools  T'  William 
Wirt,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Gary,  Indiana,  will  give  an  ad- 
dress on  the  social  bearings  of  the  Gary  plan.  The  most  effective  devel- 
opment of  the  school  center  will  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  program. 
Dr.  Philander  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
will  lead  the  discussion,  speaking  on  the  school  center  both  in  the 
city  and  in  the  country.  Miss  Anna  Herkner  of  the  Maryland  Bureau 
of  Statistics  and  Information,  Baltimore,  will  give  her  views  and  ex- 
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perience  on  "Steering  the  Child  into  Work".  The  aid  which  the  social 
worker  can  give  in  bridging  the  gap  between  the  school  and  profitable 
employment  will  be  taken  up  in  this  connection.  A  broad  field  of 
community  problems  will  be  covered  by  eight  other  sections  of  the 
conference.  That  on  the  family  and  the  community  will  take  np  the 
co-ordination  of  civic  effort  in  small  communities.  In  its  general 
session  it  wiU  consider  conditions  adverse  to  efficient  public  work 
under  democratic  government.  Sections  on  health,  on  feeble-minded- 
ness  and  insanity,  and  on  inebriety  will  go  into  the  relation  of  mental 
and  physical  factors  in  bad  social  conditions. 


The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  prepared  a  valu- 
able Bulletin  (No.  717)  on  Foods  for  Young  Children,  giving  simple 
bills  of  fare,  helpful  recipes,  and  practical  directions  for  preparing 
foods  for  children  between  three  and  six  years  of  age. 

Teachers  can  be  very  serviceable,  by  the  way,  in  extending  among 
the  people  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  valuable  information  and 
help  is  furnished  on  almost  any  subject  that  concerns  the  public  wel- 
fare, by  our  liberal  and  enlightened  and  beneficent  ''Government  at 
Washington.'^  It  is  not  generally  known,  or  it  is,  at  least,  frequently 
forgotten,  that  thousands  of  experts  are  engaged  in  Government  re- 
search work  and  millions  of  dollars  are  annually  expended  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  finding  out  the  best  things  and  the  wisest  ways  of 
living,  that  our  American  civilization  may  measure  up  to  its  oppor- 
tunities and  responsibilities  and  that  all  our  people  may  find  the  best 
development  of  which  they  are  capable.  A  great  body  of  knowledge 
is  being  built  up  which  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  The  educational 
leaders  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  teachers  should  popularize  this 
movement.  Get  the  children  and  their  parents  to  write  to  Washing- 
ton for  all  sorts  of  home  and  economic  information.  Letters  addressed 
to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  or  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  will 
either  be  answered  direct  or  referred  to  the  proper  Division.  We  are 
the  people  and  the  Government  is  ours  and  at  our  service.  Let  us  use  it. 


Foreign   Notes 

School  Gardens. — The  school  garden  movement  is  world  wide. 
Accounts  of  it  reach  us  from  the  most  unexpected  places,  from  Para- 
guay, South  Africa,  and  the  far  East.  In  the  United  States  there  is 
a  tendency  to  measure  the  value  of  the  school  gardens  in  commercial 
terms.  This  is  perhaps  unfortunate  as  it  lessens  the  sense  of  its  for- 
mative influence  in  the  development  of  pupils.  The  latter  concep- 
tion is  emphasized  in  a  report  on  school  gardens  in  the  United  Prov- 
inces of  Agra  and  Oudh,  India.  The  author,  Mr.  H.  J.  Davies,  Su- 
perintendent of  Government  Horticultural  Gardens,  Lucknow,  pre- 
sents this  idea  in  the  happiest  manner.    For  instance  he  says : 

Gardening  appeals  to  girls  because  of  its  mysticism  and  its  associa- 
tion with  the  folklore  of  the  country,  which  makes  each  flower  repre- 
sent some  phase  of  every  day  life,  either  of  love,  joy,  pain,  inconstan- 
cy and  a  hundred  other  feelings.  Their  gay  colors  are  also  an  attrac- 
tion and  a  sweet  perfume  draws  them  still  closer  and  completes  their 
generous  estimate  of  a  flower's  virtues. 

With  a  boy  a  somewhat  different  feeling  exists.  His  object  is  to 
produce  something  great  out  of  a  comparative  nothing  and  gardening 
gives  him  just  this  opportunity.  He  enters  on  the  task  resolved  to  ex- 
cel in  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  and  to  outdo  the  efforts  of  other  boys. 
Boys  are  made  of  sterner  stuff  than  girls  and  their  life  struggle  de- 
mands that  any  work  they  take  up  must  be  competitive,  hence  senti- 
ment does  not  enter  nearly  so  much  into  their  school  life  as  it  does 
with  girls. 

In  the  school  garden,  the  boy  whom  nature  intended  for  manual 
work  rather  than  brain  work,  finds  his  vocation.  What  is  wanted  in 
these  days  is  not  only  men  who  know  something,  but  men  who  can  do 
something.  School  gardening  teaches  at  an  early  and  impressionable 
age  the  dignity  of  labor,  it  appeals  to  the  boy's  sense  of  order,  to  his 
inventiveness  and  his  inquisitiveness.  In  a  school  garden  a  boy  has 
every  chaqpe  of  showing  what  he  is  capable  of  doing  and  his  work  is 
visible  to  every  other  boy.  Gardening  has  not  been  introduced  into 
schools  with  the  idea  of  turning  out  thousands  of  gardeners  every 
year,  but  it  has  for  its  object  the  training  of  the  hand  and  eye,  and 
the  power  of  observation,  without  which  no  child  can  make  real  pro- 
gress. 

The  introduction  from  which  these  extracts  are  cited  is  followed 
by  very  clear  directions  respecting  the  preparation  of  garden  cropg 
and  their  care,  exactly  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  a  child,  and 
at  the  same  time  instructive  to  teachers.  The  text  instructions  are 
supplemented  by  a  table  which  presents  in  concise  form,  detailed  in- 
formation as  to  the  plants  that  may  be  cultivated,  the  section  of  the 
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province  to  which  they  are  best  adapted,  particulars  as  to  their  treat- 
ment, nature  of  the  soil,  etc.,  and  with  a  column  of  remarks  suggest- 
ing the  particularly  pleasing  qualities  of  each  plant. 

The  importance  of  school  gardens  to  children  in  cities  is  the  subject 
of  an  interesting  article  in  an  educational  journal  which  contrasts  the 
limitations  of  the  child  in  one  of  the  great  industrial  centers  with  the 
peasant  child  who  grows  up  in  direct  contact  with  nature  and  country 
occupations.  Says  the  author,  "the  family  in  the  city  is  not  a  produc- 
tive community  any  more ;  it  has  been  transformed  into  a  consuming 
unit,'^ '^city  children  are  only  familiar  with  ready-made  pro- 
ducts and  know  nothing  of  the  processes  and  materials  upon  which  they 
depend.^^  This  ignorance  is  overcome  in  part  by  manual  training 
which,  however  has  less  educational  value  than  garden  work.  The 
difference  has  been  quite  fully  realized  in  Switzerland,  and  especially 
in  the  city  of  Zurich  where  an  association  has  been  formed  for  the 
express  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  school  gardens  on 
city  grounds.  Every  pupil  is  given  a  plot  of  land  for  whose  planting 
and  cultivation  he  alone  is  responsible.  In  the  first  year  of  its  opera- 
tions, the  society  left  the  children  full  freedom  in  respect  to  plans  for 
planting  and  choice  of  days  for  the  work,  but  this  freedom,  which  is 
all  right  in  theory,  proved  a  failure  in  practice  and  a  new  system  was 
adopted  in  the  second  year  which  is  described  as  follows : 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  the  land  was  divided  into  plots 
for  about  twenty  students  each;  two  foremen  were  assigned  from 
among  the  students  for  each  plot.  The  instructors  were  required  to 
conduct  lists  of  attendance,  and  the  individual  little  gardens  were 
planted  by  each  student  separately.  The  system  of  free  choice  in 
planting  was  preserved  in  respect  to  flower  beds  only.  All  our  fol- 
lowing experience  has  proved  that  we  had  struck  the  correct  idea  by 
undertaking  that  reform.  In  each  group  of  twenty  pupils  all  mem- 
bers soon  became  acquainted  and  the  acquaintance  developed  into  co- 
operation. The  instructors  found  it  easier  to  supervise  work  and  keep 
order.  Kegular  roll  calls  suggested  to  the  pupils  the  obligation  of 
attendance.  Pupils  who  were  absent  three  times  during  the  summer 
for  inexcusable  reasons  were  expelled.  The  system  of  individual 
planting  had  this  advantage  that  the  students  had  to  perform  the  same 
kind  of  work  at  the  same  time.  Therefore,  each  stage  of  work  could 
be  first  demonstrated  by  the  instructor  and  then  performed  by  the 
students.  Although  all'the  students  planted  the  same  kinds  of  veg- 
etables and  at  the  same  time,  a  significant  difference  soon  manifested 
itself  in  the  appearance  of  the  plants,  showing  the  students  how  es- 
sentially the  thriving  of  the  plants  depended  upon  their  personal  care, 
and  inciting  them  to  emulation.  The  new  organization  presented  this 
additional  advantage  that  the  quantity  of  seeds,  the  number  of  seed- 
lings, and  the  approximate  time  of  planting  could  be  figured  out  m 
advance,  and  early  contracts  could  be  made  with  seed  stores  and  vege- 
table nur  series. ^^ 
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Application  for  a  place  in  the  garden  is  made  for  each  child  by  his 
parents,  upon  a  printed  form.  On  the  reverse  side  of  the  form  are 
printed  simple  rules  which  the  pupil  binds  himself  to  observe  by  sub- 
scribing his  name,  hence  the  relation  becomes  a  veritable  contract 
and  children  who  do  not  live  up  to  their  agreement  are  excluded. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  war,  these  gardens  have  assumed  great  im- 
portance since  they  indicate  a  means  by  which  nations,  cut  off  from 
their  usual  food  sources,  may  contribute  largely  to  feeding  themselves. 
A  report  from  Basel  states  that  since  1908  when  the  movement  began 
in  that  city,  over  300  school  gardens  and  about  1100  family  gardens 
have  been  established.  The  demand  for  these  garden  plots  is  so  large 
that  hundreds  of  applicants  have  to  be  turned  away.  Not  only  do  the 
gardens  furnish  all  the  vegetables  required  for  the  family  table,  but 
experience  proves  that  they  offer  factory  workers  a  desirable  recrea- 
tion which  tends  to  keep  them  away  from  beer  houses  and  promotes 
happy  relations  with  their  children. 

The  association  referred  to  publishes  leaflets  containing  very  full 
directions  easily  understood  by  children,  with  respect  to  the  treatment 
of  the  gardens,  the  choice  of  plants,  etc.* 


Measures  Proposed  in  the  Fren^ch  Legislature  for  Improving 
THE  Condition  of  the  Native  Peoples  of  Africa  and  Asia. — 
Early  in  the  present  year  the  French  Premier  was  informed  by  M. 
Clemenceau  and  Georges  Levgues,  the  heads  respectively  of  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  affairs  of  the  Senate  and  Chamber,  that  both  bodies 
had  agreed  to  certain  proposed  reforms  relating  to  the  treatment  of 
natives  of  different  countries  in  view  of  their  recent  proofs  of  loyalty 
to  France.  Later,  Premier  Briand  announced  that  among  the  bills 
prepared  for  immediate  submission  was  one  granting  the  natives  of 
North  Africa  liberal  naturalization  privileges,  which,  while  according 
the  naturalized  man  full  rights,  will  not  deprive  him  of  his  personal 
status  as  a  native.  Another  was  a  bill  for  native  representation  in  the 
Superior  Council  for  Algeria,  Tunis,  and  Morocco,  to  sit  in  Paris, 
which  has  been  constituted  to  strengthen  political  bonds  between 
France  and  Africa.  A  third  bill  reforms  the  system  by  which  certain 
natives  have  been  taxed,  and  extends  a  better  protection  to  their  prop- 
erty. The  letter  of  the  committees  contains  the  sentiment  that  it  is 
necessary  to  extend  to  all  native  subjects  "the  benefit  of  the  progres- 
sive application  of  those  basic  provisions  of  liberty  and  justice  which 
are  the  honor  and  strength  of  the  Republic.'^ 

♦See  Monotohefte  fur  den  naturwissensehaft  lichen  Untenicht,  Oc- 
tober, 1915. 
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Scarcity  of  Higher  Primary  Schools  in  Paris. — For  lack  of 
space  Paris  can  only  accommodate  in  its  higher  primary  schools  a 
small  proportion  of  the  students  who  desire  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion. Complaint  is  made  that  the  expenses  for  luxurious  celebrations 
find  a  prominent  place  in  the  budget,  but  that  little  care  is  shown 
for  the  necessary  expenses  by  means  of  which  the  social  needs  of  the 
future  might  be  met. 

The  insufficiency  of  higher  primary  schools. in  Paris  has  been  urged 
upon  the  attention  of  the  public  authorities  by  the  following  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  Association  of  Teachers  at  a  recent  meeting : 

* 'Whereas,  taking  in  consideration  the  importance  of  the  number  of 
social  values  alone  destroyed  by  the  monstrous  war  which  covers 
Europe  with  blood,  it  is  indispensable  to  prepare  for  the  future  by 
letting  the  best  part  of  our  school  children  continue  their  studies  in 
order  that  they  may  accomplish  the  task  of  social  redemption; 

Whereas,  the  students  accepted  at  different  entrance  examinations, 
especially  those  for  admission  to  the  higher  primary  schools  and  vo- 
cational schools  for  the  City  of  Paris,  are  the  most  promising  of  our 
young  people; 

Whereas,  fearing  to  displease  the  voters,  certain  municipalities  of 
suburban  districts  of  Paris  have  refused  to  pass  appropriations  de- 
signed to  pay  the  cost  of  the  instruction  of  pupils  accepted  into  these 
schools ; 

The  Association  of  Public  Teachers  of  the  Seine  demands : 

That  the  Honorable  Prefect  of  the  Seine  recommend  to  the  mayors 
to  invite  their  municipal  councils  to  reconsider  their  resolutions; 

That,  in  case  of  refusal,  the  General  Council  adopt  the  financial 
measures  that  are  necessary; 

That,  moreover,  the  General  Council  study  in  the  future  the  ques- 
tion of  higher  elementary  schools  and  solve  it  in  a  manner  that  best 
corresponds  to  the  interests  of  the  children  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Department." 


London  Education  Committee. — On  account  of  the  stringency 
produced  by  the  war,  it  has  been  proposed  to  reduce  the  expenditure 
for  the  schools  of  London  by  £360,620  of  which  the  largest  item, 
£97,865  is  under  the  head,  ^'Salaries  of  Teachers."  The  proposition 
was  debated  in  a  recent  meeting  of  the  London  Council  and  is  still 
agitated. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  over  70  school  attendance  officers  have  been 
called  to  the  front,  it  was  also  proposed  that  in  supplying  their  places 
some  of  the  substitutes  should  be  women.  This  proposal  was  referred 
to  the  Sub-Committee  on  school  attendance.  A.  T.  S. 
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THE  NATUEAL  METHOD  OF  VOICE  PRODUCTION.  By  Floyd  S. 
Muckey,  M.  D.  C.  M.  12  mo.,  cloth,  149  pages  with  illustrations.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.    Price  $1.00. 

All  who  are  interested  in  better  speech  in  America  will  find  this  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  question  of  voice  production.  The  book  is 
the  result  of  years  of  investigation  of  the  voice  mechanism  from  the 
standpoints  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  physics.  Careful  definition, 
logical  presentation,  and  numerous  illustrations  enable  the  author  to 
make  his  valuable  deductions  available  for  the  general  reader.  Accord- 
ing to  the  author,  pitch  is  determined  entirely  by  the  voice  mechanism 
after  the  manner  of  a  stringed  instrument ;  desirable  volume,  quality,  and 
resonance  are  the  result  of  the  unrestricted  action  of  the  voice  mechan- 
ism reinforced  by  the  vibrations  of  the  air  in  the  cavities  of  the  mouth, 
nose,  and  upper  pharynx ;  and  any  interference  with  the  free  play  of  the 
voice  mechanism  or  with  the  full  activity  of  the  resonator  produces  un- 
pleasant tone  quality  and  lack  of  volume,  and  finally  results  in  a  dete- 
rioration of  the  vocal  instrument  which  renders  impossible  effective 
singing  or  speaking.  Following  the  careful  presentation  of  these  facts, 
the  author  outlines  his  natural  method  of  developing  a  voice  free  from 
interferences.  The  facts  and  methods  presented  are  such  that  no  teacher, 
especially  no  English  teacher,  can  afford  to  be  without  them. 

Not  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  book  is  the  chapter  on  "Standardi- 
'zation  of  Vocal  Terminology."  May  it  free  us  of  the  meaningless, 
though  picturesque,  jargon  of  the  popular  music  critic ! 

V.  C.  c. 

THE  DEBATER'S  GUIDE.  By  John  R.  Arnold.  Published  by  the 
author  at  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa.  64  pages,  paper.  25  cents,  postpaid. 

Just  from  the  press,  contains  suggestions,  references,  outlines,  and 
discussions  prepared  especially  for  debaters  and  literary  workers ;  the 
discussions  of  Woman's  suffrage  and  Prohibition  are  also  intended  for 
popular  reading.  A  suggestive  and  helpful  little  volume.  Should  have  a 
wide  circulation. 

SPEAKING  AND  WRITING  ENGLISH.  A  Course  of  Study  for  the 
Elementary  Schools  of  Lawrence,  Massachusetts.  1915.  By  Bernard  M. 
Sheridan.    Published  by  the  author,  at  Lawrence,  Mass. 

This  valuable  monograph,  by  a  well  known  Massachusetts  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  it  is  much  more  impor- 
tant to  teach  the  children  in  our  public  schools  how  to  talk  good  English 
than  how  to  write  it.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  language  of  the  school 
yard,  the  street  and  the  home,  is,  on  the  average,  far  below  what  it 
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should  be ;  and  that  the  teaching  of  oral  language,  to  our  school  children 
hat;  not  been  carefully  systematized.  The  purpose  of  this  pamphlet  is  to 
meet  the  elementary  language  problem  more  effectively.  Valuable  as- 
sitjnments  of  work  for  each  grade  are  given  and  common  errors  pointed 
our.    The  material  is  judiciously  selected  and  usable. 

MECHANICS  OF  THE  SEWING  MACHINE.  Monograph  Five,  Joint 
Committee  Series,  National  Education  Association  Edition.  Singer  Sew- 
ing Machine  Co.  An  interesting  pamphlet  with  a  practical  and  an  edu- 
cational bearing. 

SCHOOL  CKEDIT  FOE  HOME  WORK.  By  R.  L.  Alderman,  City 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Portland,  Oregon.  Houghton,  MiflBin  Company. 

The  idea  worked  out  in  this  volume  is  one  that  has  been  tried  with 
beneficial  results  in  many  places.  It  strengthens  the  bond  between 
home  and  school  and  develops  helpful  common  sense  ideals  in  the  minds  of 
children  of  both  sexes.  The  book  is  timely  and  deserving  of  the  atten- 
tion both  of  parents  and  teachers. 

A  SOCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  By  F.  W. 
Tickner,  D.  Lit.,  M.  A.,  B.  Sc.  (Econ.)  Illustrated.  Longman's,  Green  &  Co., 
price  $1.00. 

The  study  of  social  and  industrial  conditions  has  made  rapid  strides 
in  the  present  day,  and  no  work  in  history  is  more  rewarding  than  inves- 
tigations along  this  line.  The  English  people  have  been  masters  of  in- 
dustry and  while  the  record  has  not  always  been  creditable  it  is  yet  full 
of  instruction.  This  volume  surveys  the  social  and  industrial  life  of  "the 
England  of  long  ago"  and  so  on  down  to  the  present.  It  will  be  referred  to 
as  an  authority  by  many  earnest  students  and  workers  who  are  endeav- 
oring to  find  and  make  universal  the  best  conditions  of  life  for  all  classes 
of   humanity  everywhere. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  LABORATORY  AND  FIELD  WORK  IN  ZOOLO- 
GY. For  use  in  connection  with  practical  Zoology.  By  Robert  W.  Heg- 
ner,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology  in  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price  40  cents. 

The  title  clearly  defines  the  object  of  this  book,  which  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  other  students  of  the  subject  besides  those  who  are  using  the 
author's  larger  work.  The  suggestions  may  well  serve  as  a  model  for 
all  field  workers  in  the  study  of  animal  life. 

PRACTICAL  SPELLING  LESSONS.  Book  One.  By  Charles  P.  Al- 
vord,  Supervisor  of  Grammar  Grades,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  and  Eugene  G. 
Hughey,  Supervisor  of  Intermediate  Grades,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The  Mac- 
millan Company. 

Of  making  many  spelling  books  there  is  no  end.    Each  has  its  points 
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of  superiority,  no  doubt.  In  this  series  there  are  several  features  that 
can  safely  be  commended;  such  as  the  careful  grading-  of  the  words,  the 
introduction  of  words  in .  sentences,  provision  for  systematic  review, 
simple  spelling  and  pronunciation  rules.  The  series  opens  interestingly 
in  this  first  book. 

THE  DKEAM  OF  SCIPIO  (De  Ee  Publica  VI  9-29).  By  Marcus 
Tullius  Cicero,  Edited,  with  an  introduction,  notes  and  an  English  Trans- 
lation, by  James  A.  Kleist,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  the  Classics  in  Campion 
College.     Schwartz,  Kirwin  &  Fauss. 

The  Latin  and  the  English  translation  are  upon  opposite  pages.  It 
will  help  the  student  to  know  what  is  a  good  translation  from  Latin 
into  English,  serving  at  once,  as  a  model  and  as  a  stimulant  to  interest 
in  his  work. 

THE  GREYFKIAH  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  VEESE.  Selected  and  ar- 
ranged for  the  use  of  Junior  forms.  By  Guy  Kendall,  M.  A.  Oxon,  with 
an  introduction  by  Frank  Fletcher,  M.  A.  Oxon.  Longmans',  Green  &  Co. 
Price  60  cents  net. 

An  excellent  collection  of  verses  to  be  "learned  by  heart"  for  reci- 
tation and  for  self-edification. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  AND  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE.  By  Ar- 
thur D.  Innes,  sometime  scholar  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.     Price  $1.00. 

This  is  the  fourth  and  last  volume  of  this  series,  bringing  the  work 
down  to  the  year  1914.  The  previous  volumes  have  been  noticed  in  the 
pages  of  Education.  The  series  will  be  widely  used  in  the  classrooms  of 
Universities  and  wherever  there  are  readers  and  students  who  value  the 
results  of  painstaking  scholarly  thoroughness. 

Periodical  Notes. 

Albert  Bigelow  Paine  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  March  has  a  bright  article 
entitled  "A  Yankee  in  Switzerland."  To  w^het  the  readers  appetite  we  quote 
the  following  sentences:  I  hear  of  persons  picking  up  a  language — grown  per- 
sons, I  mean — but  if  there  are  such  persons,  they  are  not  of  my  species.  The 
only  sort  of  picking-up  I  do  is  the  kind  that  is  done  with  a  shovel.  I  am  obliged 
to  excavate  a  language — to  loosen  up  its  materials,  then  hoist  them  with  a  der- 
rick. My  progress  is  geological  and  unhurried It  is  hard  to  be  an  Amer- 
ican learning  French,  but  I  would  rather  be  that  than  a  Frenchman  learning 
English. 

All  teachers  of  music  should  read  Thomas  Whitney  Surette's  article  In  the 
March  Atlantic  Monthly,  entitled   "Two  Methods  of  Studying  Music." 

The  March  number  of  St.  Nicholas  contains  an  article  of  interest  to  parents 
and  teachers,  as  well  as  to  boys,  entitled,  "A  New  System  of  Physical  Training 
for  Boys,"  in  which  Ernest  Balch  sets  forth  and  advocates  a  novel  method  of 
exercise  which  has  already  won  a  place  for  Itself  in  several  of  the  leading 
American  schools.  Mr.  Balch,  well-known  as  an  athletic  director,  is  himself 
the  originator  of  the  movement.     The  article  is  fully  illustrated., 

Among  the  notable  articles  in  The  North  American  Review  are  "The  Needs 
of  Our  Navy — A  British  View,"  by  Arthur  H.  Pollen.  "The  New  America,"  by 
Sydney  Brooks.  "The  Protection  of  American  Citizens,"  by  David  Jane  Hill. 
"Life  the  Traveller,"  by  John  Burroughs.  "Is  Prohibition  American?"  by  L. 
Ames  Brown. 
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Some  Needs  of  Our  High  Schools* 

By  Professoe  Stephen-  S.  Colvin,  Beown  Univeesity, 
Peovideis^ce,  E.  I. 

f " """ '"""^fDUCATIOJSrAL  advance,  like  all  other  forms  of 

I  r*  i  social  progress,  is  marked  from  decade  to  decade 
I  Wi^  I  by  certain  attitudes  and  emphases.  Just  at  present 
I  I   the   problems   centering  around   secondary   educa- 

$]iiiiiniiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiicf  tion  are  attracting  a  large  share  of  attention.  We 
I  I   are  inquiring  more  and  more  into  the  meaning  of 

secondary  education,  we  are  discussing  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  high  school  on  a  basis  more 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  and  of  society ;  we  are  scru- 
tinizing as  never  before  curricula  and  programs  of  study;  we  are 
debating  methods;  we  are  demanding  adequate  preparation  for 
our  secondary  teachers. 

Many  of  these  questions  are  so  large  and  comprehensive  that 
they  can  be  solved  only  by  collective  thinking  and  collective  effort 
involving  many  workers  in  many  localities.  There  are,  however, 
important  problems  in  secondary  education,  definite  needs  of  our 
high  schools,  that  are  less  general  in  their  nature,  and  can  best 
be  worked  out  in  smaller  groups,  and  in  restricted  localities.  In- 
deed, a  large  proportion  of  our  progress  in  secondary  education 
can  best  be  achieved  by  attacking  specific  problems  in  specific 
situations. 

In  Rhode  Island  we  are  advantageously  situated  for  approach- 
ing the  questions  of  secondary  education  in  an  intensive  manner 
and  in  a  restricted  field.  In  the  first  place  the  area  of  the  State 
is  so  small  that  nearly  all  of  our  public  and  private  secondary 

•  This,  and  all  other  articles  In  this  number  of  "Education",  were  prepared 
for  and  given  as  addresses  before  the  Brown  University  Teachers  Association 
at  the  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  at  Providence,  R.  I., 
March  31st  and  April  1st,  1916. 
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schools  are  situated  within  a  short  distance  from  Providence  as 
a  centre.  Again,  the  number  of  such  schools  is  relatively  few, 
and  further  they  conform  to  well  defined  types%  These  schools 
are  for  the  most  part  urban  in  character;  large  or  medium  sized 
schools  predominate ;  the  problem  of  the  rural  high  school  hardly 
exists,  and  courses  of  study  are  only  moderately  diversified.  With 
the  exception  of  the  commercial  courses  that  have  been  organized 
chiefly  on  a  vocational  basis,  the  curricula  of  our  high  schools 
are  either  academic  and  college-preparatory,  or  pre-vocational  in 
their  type.  Hence  the  number  of  problems  common  to  the  various 
schools  is  large.  Th^se  conditions  make  it  possible  for  us  here 
in  Rhode  Island  and  in  the  immediately  adjacent  parts  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  turn  our  attention  to  very  definite  needs  of  our  secon- 
dary schools,  and  to  an  intensive  study  of  these  needs. 

The  question  of  who  can  best  determine  these  needs  is  im- 
portant. In  the  nature  of  the  case  some  of  the  problems  that 
concern  secondary  education  in  this  locality  can  be  advantage- 
ously studied  primarily  only  by  central  administrative  and  su- 
pervising authorities.  The  questions  of  the  location,  construction 
and  equipment  of  the  school  plant,  the  problem  of  training  secon- 
dary teachers,  and  of  fitting  curricula  to  community  needs  are 
examples.  However,  the  vital  problems  of  secondary  education 
are  not  restricted  to  questions  of  the  above  type,  important  as 
they  are.  Ultimately  all  progress  in  education  is  measured  by 
progress  in  the  classroom.  The  teaching  problem  is  the  final 
problem,  and  all  educational  reform  must  aim  in  the  last  analysis 
at  securing  better  teaching.  The  immediate  question  of  the  im- 
provement of  secondary  teaching  should  be  undertaken  in  a  large 
measure  by  the  teachers  themselves.  It  cannot  satisfactorily  be 
given  over  exclusively  or  primarily  to  administrative  and  super- 
vising officers.  In  these  matters  they  may  advise,  assist,  and 
co-operate,  but  they  should  be  loth  to  dictate.  The  secondary- 
teacher  who  is  worthy  of  the  name  should  have  a  more  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  matter  in  his  department  of  in- 
struction than  can  the  supervisor  who  views  secondary  education 
as  a  whole  and  in  the  large.  The  thoughtful  and  progressive 
secondary  teacher  should  likewise  have  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  his  pupils  and  their  individual  and  collective  needs  than  can 
the  officers  above  him.    Hence  from  the  teacher  in  the  field  must 
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come  in  a  great  measure  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  instruc- 
tion. 

The  thought  that  I  wish  to  impress  upon  jou  in  this 
connection  is  that  it  is  to  the  secondary  teachers  of  this  State, 
working  in  co-operation  through  various  groups  organized  in 
reference  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  curriculum,  that  we  must 
look  to  undertake  the  definite  work  of  defining  aims,  determining 
methods,  and  measuring  the  results  of  secondary  teaching,  as  far 
as  our  local  problems  are  concerned.  There  should  be  a  group  of 
teachers  brought  together  in  a  working  association  for  every  main 
subject  in  the  high  school  course  in  this  state.  Each  of  these 
groups  through  representative  committees  should  first  of  all  at- 
tempt to  define  the  aims  of  their  particular  departments  of  in* 
struction.  They  should  ask  and  seek  definitely  to  answer  such 
questions  as  these: — 

^'What  should  be  the  chief  purpose  in  this  course  in  European 
history  ?"  "Should  it  be  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils 
a  certain  definite  body  of  fact  V^  "Should  it  be  to  train  them  in 
the  ability  to  read  and  comprehend  historical  material  ?"  "Should 
it  aim  to  develop  the  historical  judgment;  should  it  seek  to  im- 
part culture  and  appreciation?"  "Should  it  attempt  first  of  all 
to  teach  moral  and  civic  lessons  through  a  knowledge  of  the 
past?'' 

The  teacher  of  modern  languages  may  also  put  similar  ques- 
tions in  regard  to  the  main  purposes  of  his  subject  of  instruc- 
tion. He  may  ask: — "Should  the  purpose  of  this  course  be  pri- 
marily to  secure  for  the  pupil  facility  in  reading,  in  speaking,  in 
writing?"  Should  it  be  to  gain  skill  and  accuracy  in  transla- 
tion?" "Should  it  be  to  develop  a  linguistic  sense?"  "Should 
it  be  to  inculcate  literary  appreciation  ?" 

The  teacher  of  English  will  find  himself  asking  questions,  of 
the  same  import,  if  he  strives  adequately  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
pupils  that  come  under  his  instruction ;  the  teacher  of  science  will 
likewise  inquire  as  to  the  purposes  he  should  set  before  himself  in 
his  instruction.  "Shall  he  attempt  to  acquaint  his  classes  vsdth  a 
knowledge  of  their  physical  environment,  give  them  a  comprehen- 
sion of  the  scientific  principles  in  the  world  about  them,  and  in- 
terest them  in  the  physical,  chemical  and  biological  phenomena  of 
every  day  life?"     "Shall  he  attempt  to  train  them  in  laboratory 
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technique?''  "Shall  he  seek  to  acquaint  them  with  the  logical 
development  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  science?"  "Shall  he 
introduce  them  to  the  scientific  method,  and  strive  to  awaken  in 
them  a  scientific  attitude  ?" 

These  aims  are  a  few  examples  of  what  the  inquiring  and  pro- 
gressive teacher  of  any  subject  in  the  secondary  curriculum  must 
from  time  to  time  ask  himself.  They  are  questions  that  are 
pressing  for  answer,  and  they  should  be  answered  not  by  the  in- 
dividual teacher  working  in  isolation,  not  by  the  principal,  su- 
perintendent, or  supervisor,  but  by  the  whole  body  of  teachers 
through  co-operative  research  and  discussion. 

If  the  aims  of  instruction  in  the  various  subjects  of  the  secon- 
dary curriculum  can  thus  be  determined  (and  they  must  be  de- 
termined if  we  are  to  secure  thoroughly  efficient  teaching),  the 
second  important  general  question  that  relates  to  instruction  will 
naturally  suggest  itself, — ^namely,  "What  are  the  minimal  essen- 
tials of  knowledge,  skill,  insight,  and  comprehension  that  are 
necessary  to  achieve  these  aims  ?"  It  is  possible  in  most  subjects 
of  instruction  to  determine  a  considerable  number  of  these  essen- 
tials. For  example,  it  ought  to  be  entirely  possible  for  a  group 
of  English  teachers  to  decide  on  a  list  of  words  that  all  high 
school  pupils  should  be  able  to  spell  at  different  stages  of  their 
course,  the  number  of  principles  in  grammar  and  composition 
that  they  should  be  able  to  state  and  apply,  the  facility  that  they 
should  secure  in  punctuation,  paragraph  structure,  in  letter-writ- 
ing, and  so  on.  It  ought  to  be  possible  to  decide  further  as  to  the 
number  and  kinds  of  books  they  should  be  expected  to  read  and 
comprehend,  the  facts  in  literary  history  they  should  know,  and 
the  ability  they  should  acquire  in  mastering  the  thought  of  the 
printed  page.  The  teachers  of  foreign  language  among  other 
matters  could  profitably  determine  the  amount  of  skill  in  sight 
translation  that  could  reasonably  be  expected  of  a  pupil  at  any 
given  point  in  his  study,  the  number  of  books  that  he  should  read 
and  translate,  and  the  extent  of  grammatical  knowledge  that 
should  be  expected.  The  teachers  of  algebra  should  set  up  stand- 
ards of  proficiency  in  fundamental  operations,  and  in  ability 
to  solve  problems.  The  teachers  of  geometry  should  definitely 
formulate  statements  as  to  the  number  of  text  book  propositions 
that  the  pupil  should  know,  the  ability  that  he  should  reach  in  the 
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solution  of  originals,  and  the  power  that  he  should  develop  to 
perceive  geometrical  relationships  and  construct  geometrical  fig- 
ures. The  teachers  of  history  should  determine  the  body  of  facts 
to  be  studied  in  connection  with  each  important  period,  and  the 
ability  that  is  to  be  expected  of  every  pupil  in  the  interpretation 
of  these  facts.  The  science  teachers  should  agree  as  to  the  number 
of  formulae  to  be  learned,  the  number  of  principles  to  be  mas- 
tered, the  number  of  laboratory  experiments  to  be  performed,  the 
number  of  scientific  facts  to  be  presented,  and  the  like.  In  the 
manual  arts  and  commercial  subjects  the  minimal  essentials  of 
skill  have  already  been  fixed  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  they 
can  further  be  considered  with  the  aim  of  clarification  and  im- 
provement. 

When  the  matter  of  minimal  essentials  has  been  determined, 
the  next  step  is  to  work  out  adequate  tests  to  measure  the  pupil's 
ability  in  regard  to  these  essentials.  Some  standards  of  meas- 
urement have  already  been  devised,  but  a  large  number  are  still 
to  be  determined.  When  once  agTced  upon  they  can  be  applied  to 
all  classes  and  all  schools.  Then  the  teacher  will  know  definitely 
just  where  he  stands  in  results  accomplished  in  comparison  with 
teachers  of  other  classes  and  in  other  schools.  I  know  of  no 
knowledge  more  wholesome  for  the  teacher,  of  none  more  bene- 
ficial to  the  school,  of  none  more  important  to  educational  pro- 
gress. 

I  have  mentioned  in  as  much  detail  as  time  will  permit,  some 
of  the  many  things  that  the  suggested  groups  of  teachers  may 
profitably  consider.  There  are  others  that  do  not  relate  to  aims, 
minimal  essentials  and  tests  of  achievement,  that  are  likewise  im- 
portant. These  I  can  but  briefly  touch  on  in  passing.  Among 
these  are  various  problems  in  regard  to  classroom  method  and 
technique  that  concern  the  very  essence  of  teaching.  They  de- 
mand discussion,  criticism,  investigation,  and  constructive  de- 
velopment such  as  only  the  teachers  concerned  can  give.  Then 
there  are  problems  of  text  books,  equipment  and  apparatus,  se- 
quence of  courses,  and  many  similar  questions  that  offer  large 
opportunities  for  careful  consideration,  with  an  aim  at  ultimate 
standardization. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  if  the  teachers  of  this  state,  working  per- 
haps with  their  colleagues  in  nearby  high  schools  and  academies 
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of  neighboring  states,  would  organize  themselves  into  such  groups 
as  have  been  suggested  with  a  view  of  taking  up  definite  problems 
relating  to  their  special  fields  and  with  the  aim  through  the  efforts 
of  committees  and  individual  members  of  carrying  out  to  a  prac- 
tical solution  some  of  these  problems,  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant needs  of  our  high  schools  would  be  brought  into  the  focus 
of  clear  consciousness  with  the  result  that  these  needs  would  be 
ultimately  satisfied.  If  you  study  the  program  of  this  meeting 
you  will  see  that  a  start  has  already  been  made  in  this  direction. 
There  is  at  present  in  existence  an  association  of  German  teachers 
and  a  second  of  history  teachers  that  occupy  an  important  place 
in  our  deliberations.  There  are  also  provided  at  this  meeting 
round-table  conferences  for  teachers  of  mathematics,  Romance 
languages,  English,  science,  and  commercial  subjects.  It  is  hoped 
that  these  conferences  will  result  in  the  formation  of  permanent 
groups  among  the  teachers  there  represented ;  it  is  hoped  that  these 
groups  will  constitute  themselves  into  effective  working  bodies  who 
will  take  up  vital  and  practical  problems  relating  to  the  teaching  of 
the  various  subjects  and  investigate  and  deliberate  concerning 
these  problems  over  a  series  of  years ;  it  is  hoped  that  other  groups 
will  later  be  organized  until  all  the  subjects  of  high  school  instruc- 
tion are  included;  it  is  hoped  that  these  teachers  will  meet  from 
time  to  time,  particularly  in  connection  with  this  Association, 
with  the  view  of  developing  a  high  school  conference  that  will  be 
of  direct  practical  significance  to  all  of  the  secondary  teachers 
of  this  state. 

Considering  this  proposal  from  the  view-point  of  my  office  as 
State  High  School  Inspector,  I  can  think  of  nothing  more  impor- 
tant for  the  improvement  of  secondary  education  throughout  the 
state.  The  inspector  can  do  little  more  than  to  suggest  and  re- 
commend. Educational  progress  can  be  achieved  in  a  large  meas- 
ure only  through  the  co-operative  endeavor  of  the  teachers  them- 
selves. This  definite  co-operative  endeavor  is  a  permanent  need 
of  our  high  schools  today. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  an  organized  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers  of  this  State  such  as  I  have  suggested 
will  result  not  only  in  great  direct  benefit  to  the  schools,  but  it 
will  even  in  a  greater  degree  benefit  the  teachers  themselves  in- 
dividually and  collectively.     In  the  first  place  it  will  largely  do 
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away  with  what  at  times  impresses  me  as  the  pathetic  isolation  of 
the  secondary  teacher.  The  elementary  teachers  have  a  common 
background  of  similar  professional  training  and  diversified  sub- 
ject matter  which  the  secondary  teachers  do  not  possess,  and  they 
have  a  professional  spirit  and  a  fund  of  common  ideals  due  to 
this  training.  If  the  high  school  teachers  could  get  out  of  their 
classrooms  and  survey  their  problems  from  the  broad  point  of 
view  engendered  by  coming  in  touch  with  other  teachers  in  their 
own  group,  this  would  vitalize  their  teaching  as  little  else  could 
do.  If  it  is  true,  as  some  investigators  believe,  that  the  secondary 
teacher  reaches  his  highest  efficiency  after  three  or  four  years  of 
experience,  his  further  lack  of  progress  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
has  not  kept  his  mind  open  and  active,  his  attention  alert,  his 
interests  keen.  He  needs  to  touch  elbows  with  his  fellows,  he 
needs  to  sensitize  the  antennae  of  thought  and  feeling  to  their 
highest  degree  to  be  in  sympathetic  contact  with  the  energies  of 
power  and  inspiration  that  under  proper  conditions  will  radiate 
from  other  minds  to  his.  By  co-operative  association  with  those 
of  common  interests,  common  problems,  common  purposes  such  a 
result  may  most  readily  be  secured.  It  is  a  fundamental  need  of 
our  high  schools. 


Dartmouth  and  the  Schools 

By  Peofessok  James  L.  McCoi^aughy,  Dartmouth  College, 

Hanovee,  !N".  H. 

|]iiiHniiiuniiiiiiiiiiiic|HE   '^new  Dartmouth  admission   plan"   is  not  an 

[   admission  plan  at  all.     Dartmouth  has  made  no 

I   change  in  her  entrance  requirements.    We  still  in- 

I        ~"        I   sist  on  the  same  number  of  units,  14%,  still  de- 

Jj I □iiiiiiiiiiiic^  mand  English,  mathematics  and  history  of  all  can- 

j  I   didates,  four  years'  Latin  of  the  B.A.  candidate, 

i  I   four  years  of  modern  languages  and  sciences  of 

^iimiiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiniiic^  the  B.S.  candidate.  JS^or  has  Dartmouth  made  any 
change  in  the  method  by  which  these  requirements  may  be  met; 
freshmen  are  admitted  to  Dartmouth  as  in  the  past,  either  by 
examinations  or  by  presenting  a  certificate  from  the  principal  of 
an  approved  school.  The  innovation  is  in  the  method  of  selecting 
the  schools  that  shall  be  upon  our  approved  list.  Dartmouth  now 
does  this  herself;  she  has  done  away  with  the  middleman;  we 
are  trying  to  carry  out  the  sound  business  principle  of  uniting 
producer  and  consumer.  We  shall  endeavor  to  get  in  personal 
touch  with  practically  every  school  sending  any  large  number  of 
men  to  Dartmouth.  We  wish  to  know  the  principals  of  these 
schools,  to  find  out  what  sort  of  work  they  are  doing,  what  sort 
of  students  they  are  producing,  and  whether  they  fully  recognize 
Dartmouth's  standards  and  aims.  We  are  seeking  to  promote 
more  personal  and  less  perfunctory  relations  with  these  schools. 
As  far  as  possible  each  school  will  be  visited  by  a  representative 
of  the  Faculty.  This  visit  will  enable  the  school  to  discuss  di- 
rectly any  questions  connected  with  college  preparation  and  ad- 
mission; it  will  enable  the  college  to  secure  a  persoiial  estimate, 
based  upon  actual  inspection  and  discussion,  of  the  ability  of 
the  school  to  prepare  pupils  for  Dartmouth.  The  granting  or 
reissuing  of  the  certificate  privilege  is  decided  by  the  Committee 
after  due  consideration  of:  (1)  the  report  of  the  visitor  from 
the  faculty;  (2)  the  record  of  the  graduates  of  the  school  who 
have  entered  Dartmouth,  if  any;  (3)  the  standing  of  the  school 
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in  the  rating  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  other 
certificating  bodies;  (4)  the  information  contained  in  the  appli- 
cation blank  submitted  by  the  principal  of  the  school.  The  Com- 
mittee endeavors  to  decide  each  application  upon  its  merits; 
particular  attention  is  paid  to:  (1)  the  quality  of  the  instruction, 
as  influenced  by  training  of  teachers,  pupils  per  teacher,  classes 
per  teacher;  (2)  the  equipment  of  the  school,  including  labora- 
tory and  library  facilities;  (3)  the  course  of  study,  indicated  by 
length  of  school  year,  length  of  actual  teaching  period,  number 
of  recitations  per  week  in  each  subject,  provision  for  concentration 
on  certain  subjects,  and  opportunity  for  the  study  of  electives. 

Any  new  scheme,  such  as  this,  inevitably  is  misinterpreted. 
There  are  those  who  have  implied  that  by  this  new  method  Dar^ 
mouth  desired  to  increase  its  student  body;  it  has  even  been  sug- 
gested that  the  remarkable  increase  in  the  last  two  Freshman 
classes  is  to  be  explained  on  this  basis.  A  brief  investigation  of 
statistics  completely  disproves  this.  Out  of  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  freshmen  admitted  in  1914  and  1915  only  thirty-six 
would  have  been  debarred  if  Dartmouth  had  remained  upon  the 
!N"ew  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board,  and  ^ve  of 
these  came  from  schools  which,  the  following  year,  were  on  the 
Board's  approved  list  ^or  is  this  scheme  the  handing  over  to  the 
state  departments  of  education  the  right  to  decide  which  schools 
shall  admit  to  Dartmouth  without  examination;  the  Committee 
has  had  the  advice  and  co-operation  of  such  departments  in  'New 
England,  which  seemed  much  interested  in  the  plan,  but  Dart- 
mouth will  continue  to  determine  which  schools  shall  have  the 
certificate  right.  Instead  of  increasing  the  student  body  by  a 
lowered  standard,  this  new  plan  attempts  to  raise  the  quality  of 
students  admitted,  and  prevent  the  admission  of  the  boy  who, 
because  of  lack  of  preparation  or  lack  of  interest  in  the  things 
for  which  Dartmouth  stands,  will  not  make  a  good  Dartmouth 
product. 

Recent  statistics  show  that  about  13%  of  all  the  boys  who  are 
admitted  to  Dartmouth  have  to  be  dropped  for  scholarship  diffi- 
culties. Our  problem  is  to  decrease  this  percentage;  this  can  be 
done  by  hindering  the  admission  to  Dartmouth  of  the  boy  who  is 
incompetent  or  not  anxious  for  the  Dartmouth  type  of  education, 
and  by  demonstrating  to  principals  the  unfairness  of  all  concerned 
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in  certifying  a  boy  as  fitted  for  Dartmouth  Tinless  he  has  really 
superior  ability.  Insinuations  were  made  recently  in  a  prominent 
New  England  academy  to  the  effect  that  although  Dartmouth's 
standards  were  very  rigid  with  the  boy  after  he  w?is  admitted, 
our  examinations  were  very  easy  to  pass,  that  boys  were  admitted 
by  examination  who  were  incompetent.  An  investigation  of  this 
criticism  gave  some  interesting  information.  Taking  all  the  stu- 
dents in  the  present  freshman  class  who  entered  by  passing  an 
entrance  examination  in  a  subject  which  was  continued  during 
the  first  semester  of  the  freshman  year,  we  find : 

Subjects  College  Failures    Percentage 

Passed  In  these  subjects    of  Failures 
Dartmouth    Examinations,                                72  2  2.7 

College  Board  Examinations,  90  5  5.5 

Entrance  Examinations  of  other  Colleges  130  17  13.0 

This  seems  to  demonstrate  clearly  that  Dartmouth  examina- 
tions are  hard  enough  to  test  a  boy's  ability  to  do  college  work. 

Dartmouth  withdrew  from  the  'New  England  College  Entrance 
Certificate  Board  in  May,  1914.  During  the  year  1914-15  no 
important  change  was  made  in  the  method  of  dealing  with  ap- 
proved schools.  Last  fall,  however,  the  new  method  of  coming  in 
personal  touch  with  our  schools  was  fully  launched.  Printed 
matter  and  application  blanks  were  sent  to  the  eight  hundred 
schools  which  have  sent  pupils  to  Dartmouth  in  recent  years.  By 
the  end  of  this  college  year  practically  every  school  in  l!^ew 
Hampshire  and  Vermont  that  has  sent  to  Dartmouth  three  or 
mare  students  since  1912  will  have  had  a  personal  visit  from 
some  member  of  the  Dartmouth  Faculty.  One  of  the  most  en- 
couraging results  of  this  new  plan  is  the  cordial  response  which 
we  have  had  from  the  small  New  Hampshire  high  schools.  Since 
withdrawing  from  the  [NT ew  England  College  Entrance  Certificate 
Board  Dartmouth  has  come  in  personal  touch  with  thirteen  ITew 
Hampshire  schools,  and  four  are  now  applying  for  the  certificate 
right  l^one  of  these  were  sending  boys  to  us  when  we  were  on 
the  Board.  Practically  every  INTew  Hampshire  high  school  that 
prepares  students  for  college  is  now  sending  at  least  an  occasional 
pupil  to  Dartmouth.  Many  schools  in  other  states  also  have  been 
visited,  making  a  total  of  nearly  one  hundred.  Twenty-seven  of 
these  visits  were  made  by  fourteen  members  of  the  faculty;  this 
personal  touch  with  secondary  school  problems  and  methods  should 
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be  of  value  to  tlie  faculty  in  helping  us  solve  college  problems  and 
problems  connected  with  bridging  over  the  gap  between  school 
and  college. 

In  carrying  out  this  policy  of  co-operation,  rather  than  criti- 
cism, the  Committee  on  Admission  has  recommended  to  the  trus- 
tees that  individual  scholarship  honors  for  freshman  year  be 
announced  with  the  name  of  the  school  that  prepared  the  honor 
candidate.  The  trustees  have  also  voted  to  award  each  year  a 
plaque  to  the  school  sending  three  or  more  men  to  the  freshman 
class,  whose  students  make  the  highest  standing  in  the  first  semes- 
ter of  freshman  year.  Of  the  fifty  schools  which  sent  three  or 
more  students  to  us  this  fall,  the  Central  High  School  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  sent  the  students  who  attained  the  highest  record; 
next  on  the  list  were  Holten  High  School,  Danvers,  Mass.,  East 
High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Vermont  Academy,  Saxtons  River, 
Vermont,  Tilton  Seminary,  Tilton,  ]^ew  Hampshire. 

In  order  to  secure  the  advice  and  interest  of  the  Dartmouth 
alumni  who  are  engaged  in  teaching,  the  committee  has  held  five 
informal  dinners  and  conferences  in  various  parts  of  'New  England 
and  New  York.  A  similar  luncheon  was  held  at  the  recent  ]N".  E.  A. 
meeting  at  Detroit;  over  forty  Dartmouth  men  engaged  in  edu- 
cational work  from  Tacoma  to  Manchester  considered  questions 
relating  to  Dartmouth's  co-operation  with  the  schools  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Whether  Dartmouth's  new  method  of  getting  in  personal  touch 
with  the  secondary  schools  is  of  more  than  local  interest,  the  fu- 
ture alone  can  determine.  The  plan  as  outlined  and  as  earned 
out  this  initial  year,  contains  some  features  which  are  certainly 
worthy  of  consideration  by  other  colleges.  In  the  first  place,  this 
personal  contact  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  insist  on  the  high 
standard  which  must  be  maintained  before  a  boy  should  be  given 
a  certificate.  We  do  not  believe  at  Dartmouth  that  a  graduation 
diploma  and  an  admission  certificate  to  Dartmouth  are  the  same. 
We  urge  principals  to  recognize  that  when  they  sign  a  certificate 
they  are  making  themselves  at  least  partly  responsible  for  that 
boy's  presence  in  college.  The  certification  of  any  boy  who  is  not 
of.  proper  Dartmouth  caliber,  no  matter  how  personally  worthy 
a  candidate  he  may  be,  is  unfair  to  the  college,  the  pupil,  and  the 
principal  and  school  whose  approval  he  bears.     Dartmouth  sets 
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no  definite  mark  which  must  be  gained  before  a  pupil  shall  be 
certified.  We  recognize  the  great  difference  in  standards  in  va- 
rious schools,  and,  accordingly,  the  wisdom  of  permitting  each 
school  to  set  its  own  standard  for  certification.  We  view,  with 
apprehension  however,  the  issuance  of  a  certificate  to  a  pupil 
whose  standing  was  below  eighty-five.  In  the  correspondence  which 
has  been  carried  on  recently  with  the  schools  which  we  have  had  to 
warn  or  remove  from  our  approved  list,  this  point  has  been  defi- 
nitely insisted  upon.  Many  schools  claim  that  they  did  not  un- 
derstand what  we  expected  of  a  boy  admitted  by  certificate ;  now 
that  we  can  get  in  personal  touch,  either  by  a  visit  or  correspon- 
dence, with  each  principal,  we  hope  that  the  number  of  boys  ad- 
mitted by  certificate  gained  by  the  poor  judgment  or  willful  mis- 
understanding of  the  principal  will  be  greatly  decreased. 

Furthermore,  this  personal  touch  with  the  schools  enables  us 
to  explain  to  principals  the  type  of  boy  who  can  profit  by  a  course 
at  Dartmouth,  and  the  type  of  training  which  we  are  endeavoring 
to  give.  It  is  our  feeling  that  if  the  old  'New  England  College  is 
going  to  continue  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  it 
must  do  so  by  an  increasing  degree  of  specialization.  We  have 
no  quarrel  with  our  secondary  school  friends  who  urge  us  to  con- 
sider the  multitude  of  new  courses  which  the  modern  high  school 
must  offer,  but  which  a  college  like  Dartmouth  does  not  accept  for 
entrance  credit;  to  them  we  simply  say  that  Dartmouth  frankly 
exists  for  only  a  certain  type  of  boy — the  intellectually  qualified, 
— that  our  physical  limitations  in  buildings  and  endowment  make 
it  impossible  for  us  to  have  more  than  about  fifteen  hundred  in 
our  student  body,  that  our  curriculum  is  such  that  it  would  be  un- 
fair to  admit  boys  who  have  pursued  merely  vocational  work  in 
the  high  school.  The  state  university  has  come  to  stay.  We  in 
New  England  colleges  will  feel  its  competition  more  than  ever. 
It  will  teach  everything  to  everybody.  Its  doors  should  be  open 
to  all.  Does  not  the  increased  strength  of  the  state  university 
necessitate  a  greater  degree  of  specialization  on  the  part  of  the 
New  England  privately  endowed  college  ?  Is  it  not  possible  that 
Brown  and  Dartmouth  may  make  their  biggest  contributions  to 
American  life  by  saying  frankly  that  certain  students — splendid 
material  as  they  may  be — should  not  come  to  us?  Perhaps  our 
type  of  education  is  "old-fashioned."    Perhaps  we  are  far  out  of 
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date  in  requiring  mathematics  of  all  freshmen,  and  Latin  of  all 
B.A.  candidates.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  that  just  such  require- 
ments will  make  Brown  and  Dartmouth  more  useful  in  the  future. 
The  executive  secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Admission  feels  that 
his  biggest  contribution  to  Dartmouth  during  the  past  fall  has 
been,  not  in  urging  any  boys  to  come  to  Dartmouth,  but  in  per- 
suading certain  boys  who  had  Dartmouth  aspirations  that  they 
should  go  to  another  type  of  institution,  which  would  develop 
them  much  better  along  the  line  of  their  interests.  If  we  could 
discover  the  13%  of  our  student  body  that  is  annually  dropped 
for  poor  scholarship,  and  persuade  them  not  to  come  to  us,  but  to 
go  elsewhere,  we  would  be  doing  both  them  and  ourselves  a  ser- 
vice. This  specialization  is  much  more  easily  accomplished  when 
a  college  is  in  personal,  direct  touch  with  a  school. 

This  is  not  to  be  construed  as  an  attack  upon  the  New  England 
College  Entrance  Certificate  Board.  The  speaker  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  attending  one  of  the  meetings  of  that  Board,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Bowdoin.  He  rather  boldly  defended  the  Board,  in 
print,  against  the  very  unfair  attack  which  was  made  upon  it  two 
years  ago.  He  has  the  honor  of  representing  a  college  which  was, 
with  BrovTU,  largely  instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Board.  It  is  his  hope  that  the  New  England  College  Entrance 
Certificate  Board  will  continue  to  serve  New  England  colleges 
and  schools,  as  it  has  in  the  past.  The  withdrawal  of  the  three 
women's  colleges,  probably  to  take  place  in  1919,  will,  it  is  likely, 
cause  some  changes  in  the  methods  of  the  Board.  Dartmouth  feels 
so  strongly  the  value  of  the  policy  of  getting  in  personal  touch 
with  the  schools  that  she  urges  the  Board  to  consider  some  system 
of  personal  visitation.  Dartmouth  feels,  and  publicly  acknowl- 
edges, her  debt  to  the  Board.  If  she,  through  her  new  plan,  can 
contribute  any  suggestions,  she  will  be  paying  but  a  part  of  this 
debt. 
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4»]iiiiiHiiiiiaiiiiH If  judge   that  your  experience  lias  been  like  mine. 

I  Aiter  teaching  classes  of  many  kinds  and  helping 
I  to  train  teachers  and  supervising  them  in  their 
j   work  I  began  to  have  a  great  desire  to  know  quite 

|j,„„ „Q„„miiiiit|  definitely  what  I  was  trying  to  do,  what  is  that 

I  I   we  are  trying  to  do.     So  for  the  last  two  or  three 

I  I   years  I  have  been  asking  myself  the  question  "What 

ijiiiiimiiiiaiiiiviiiiiit^  is  Education  ?"— and  persistently  trying  to  find 
an  answer  to  it.  I  want  to  invite  you  to  consider  the  question  and 
some  of  the  answers  which  may  be  given  to  it.  Let  us  proceed 
after  the  fashion  of  a  painter  who  begins  by  making  a  daub  of 
color  upon  his  canvas  and  rubs  it  away  until  he  has  left  only  the 
outline  of  the  picture  that  he  wants. 

The  most  important  thing  about  any  person  is  what  he  cares 
for,  what  he  strives  for,  what  he  plans  and  seeks  to  achieve.  What 
he  plans  and  seeks  to  achieve  depends  upon  his  notion  of  things 
in  general,  upon  what  kind  of  a  place  he  believes  that  this  universe 
is,  that  is  upon  the  kind  of  philosophy  he  keeps.  Mr.  Chesterton 
has  it  that  no  matter  what  our  walk  in  life  our  philosophy  is  the 
most  important  thing  about  us.  He  says  that  if  a  landlady  is 
renting  a  room  to  a  lodger  the  most  important  thing  for  her  to 
know  about  him  is  not  the  size  of  his  bank  account  or  his  pay 
envelope,  but  his  philosophy.  For  while  his  pay  envelope  or  his 
bank  account  may  be  large,  it  may  not  be  a  part  of  his  philosophy 
to  pay  his  debts.  In  which  case  she  should  not  rent  a  room  to 
him.  And  that  if  a  general  is  about  to  fight  a  battle  with  an 
opposing  army  it  is  important  for  him  to  know  the  size  of  that 
army  and  who  is  in  command  and  if  possible  what  its  plans  of 
battle  are,  but  much  more  important  for  him  to  know  what  sort  of 
a  philosophy  beats  in  the  breast  of  every  one  of  the  enemies' 
soldiers.  I  have  wondered  if  the  German  leaders  have  not  many 
times  since  the  war  began  realized  that  this  statement  is  true, 
that  the  most  important  thing  for  them  to  take  account  of  was  the 
philosophy  of  the  French,  the  English,  the  Russian  and  the  Italian 
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soldiers  who  oppose  them.  At  any  rate  the  most  important  thing 
about  any  teacher  is  his  philosophy,  his  notion  of  what  education 
is  and  what  it  is  that  he  is  trying  to  do  when  he  attempts  to  teach 
his  classes  and  educate  the  young.  Can  one  have  a  sound  philos- 
ophy of  education  and  be  a  poor  teacher  ?  "Not  if  ideas  count  for 
anything  in  our  work.  Can  one  have  a  poor  philosophy  and  be  a 
good  teacher?  Again  the  answer  is,  not  if  ideas  count  for  any- 
thing in  our  work.  But  they  do  count  for  something;  they  set 
limits  to  our  undertaking;  they  define  our  task;  they  are  our 
plans  of  action.  One  might  as  well  talk  of  building  a  house 
without  any  plans  or  any  notion  of  what  he  wants  it  to  look  like 
when  it  is  finished  as  to  talk  of  instructing  the  young  without 
any  notion  about  what  that  instruction  should  be,  how  it  should 
be  given  or  what  it  should  lead  to.  Such  haphazard  efforts  would 
not  produce  a  house  and  such  haphazard  efforts  will  not  and  do 
not  result  in  instruction. 

I  want  to  take  two  current  definitions  of  education  which  seem 
to  me  to  be  thoroughly  wrong  and  to  tell  you  why  they  are  wrong 
and  then  to  offer  a  definition  of  education  which  seems  to  be 
sound  and  to  show  you  some  of  the  conclusions  which  follow  from 
it.  The  first  definition  of  education  that  I  want  to  criticise  is 
that  education  is  the  imparting  of  knowledge.  The  view  of  those 
who  hold  this  definition  of  education  and  attempt  to  work  by  it  is 
that  some  folks  have  knowledge  and  others  do  not  and  the  business 
of  teaching  consists  in  taking  it  from  the  places  where  it  is  and 
putting  it  into  the  places  where  it  is  not.  Instruction  consists  in 
this  transferring  of  knowledge.  The  trouble  with  this  view  is  that 
it  is  universally  regarded  as  bad  form  to  say  "I  learned  him  read- 
ing or  geometry,''  or  to  use  the  verb  "to  teach''  with  that  meaning 
for  the  reason  that  in  the  last  analysis  he  must  do  his  learning 
for  himself.  I  may  keep  a  confectioner's  shop  and  impart  or 
hand  out  candy  to  you  if  you  come  and  put  your  money  on  the 
counter  or  I  may  keep  a  wood  and  coal  shop  and  shovel  coal  into 
your  cellar  if  you  give  me  an  order,  but  no  one  can  do  that  with 
knowledge  for  knowledge  is  not  that  sort  of  thing.  It  is  made  up 
of  thoughts  smd  thoughts  cannot  be  handed  around,  or  transmitted 
through  the  air  or  sent  from  one  person  to  another.  They  are 
peculiarly  personal.  Each  one  has  his  own  and  never  any  but 
his  own.  He  can  never  give  them  away  or  get  any  new  ones  save 
by  generating  them  within  himself.     They  cannot  be  shared  any 
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more  than  toothaclies  or  headaches  can.  They  grow  out  of  sen- 
sations, perceptions,  images,  memories,  conceptions,  volitions,  etc. 
Can  sensations,  perceptions,  images,  memories,  conceptions  and 
volitions  be  handed  round  or  imparted  by  one  man  to  another? 
Can  any  one  share  his  perception  with  me  or  transfer  his  images 
or  his  memories  to  me? 

"But  he  can  tell  you  about  them."  Yes,  he  can  tell  me  about 
his  toothache  also,  but  that  is  a  very  different  thing  from  impart- 
ing his  toothache  to  me  or  sharing  it  with  me.  I  must  have  a 
toothache  of  my  own  before  I  have  any  realizing  sense  of  what 
the  toothache  is  and  one  must  have  perceptions,  images,  memories 
and  conceptions  of  his  own  before  he  can  have  knowledge  of  any 
matter. 

The  root  of  the  error  that  knowledge  can  be  imparted  is  in  our 
current  definitions  of  what  language  is  and  does  for  us.  We  say 
it  expresses  thought,  that  it  is  the  vehicle  of  thought,  that  it  con- 
veys thought  or  imparts  thought.  It  does  nothing  of  the  kind. 
When  one  listens  to  a  conversation  or  a  lecture  thoughts  do  not 
fly  into  his  mind  riding  on  his  friend's  words,  or  accompanying 
the  air  disturbances  which  the  lecturer  makes.  When  he  reads  a 
book  they  do  not  rise  in  a  swarm  from  its  pages  and  lod^e  in  his 
brain.  I  sometimes  put  the  matter  thus  to  my  classes:  Suppose 
we  leave  all  the  books  inside  the  Widener  library  and  take  all  the 
folks  out  and  then  lock  and  seal  the  doors.  Are  there  any  thoughts 
inside  the  library?  Not  a  single  thought — there  are  only  black 
marks  on  white  paper  inside  there.  They  are  not  thoughts,  for 
thoughts  are  live  things  and  exist  nowhere  but  in  the  living  minds 
of  thinkers.  If  language  conveyed  thoughts  and  I  spoke  Arabic 
to  you  since  Arabic  is  a  perfectly  good  language,  you  should  at 
once  experience  the  thoughts  which  go  along  with  my  words ;  but 
something  else  is  needed  in  order  that  you  may  have  those 
thoughts.  You  have  each  of  you  had  the  experience  of  coming 
across  a  new  word.  Did  it  convey  any  thought  to  you  ?  The  one 
thing  which  new  words  do  not  do  is  to  convey  the  thought  for 
which  they  stand.  I  submitted  one  of  them  to  my  classes  recfently. 
It  imparted  nothing  of  its  meaning  to  them  when  they  first  heard 
it ;  it  was  only  a  combination  of  sounds.  I  want  to  try  it  on  you. 
It  is  a  good  word,  for  Shakespeare  uses  it.  I  wonder  if  it  will 
convey  anything  to  you.  The  word  is  thrasonical,  !N'ow  all  the 
words  which  we  use  were  new  to  us  once  and  as  long  as  they  were 
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new  they  conveyed  no  thought  to  us.  As  soon  as  we  could  make 
a  meaning  for  them,  as  soon  as  we  became  able,  whenever  we  heard 
them  to  attach  our  own  thought  to  them  hearing  them  occasioned 
thoughts  within  us.  They  are  only  sounds  which  call  up  thoughts 
•within  us,  but  the  thoughts  they  call  up  are  our  own  thoughts,  not 
the  thoughts  of  the  speaker  who  utters  the  word.  Sometimes  they 
are  like  his,  but  more  often  perhaps  they  are  not.  The  same  is 
true  when  we  read  a  book.  It  consists  only  of  black  marks  upon 
a  white  page.  We  must  supply  all  the  thoughts  which  those  marks 
stand  for.  Sometimes  we  can  do  that,  often  we  cannot,  but  the 
thoughts  which  we  have  when  we  read  are  always  our  own.  They 
may  be  like  the  writer's.  It  is  not  easy  to  tell.  For  example,  when 
Shakespeare  uses  the  word  honour  it  is  hardly  likely  that  his 
reader  thinks  the  same  sort  of  thought  on  reading  it  that  was  in 
his  mind  when  he  wrote  it.  We  have  our  thought  of  what  the 
marks  which  he  put  down  mean.  His  most  careful  readers  have 
not  been  able  to  determine  whether  we  should  regard  Hamlet  as 
sane  or  insane  or  both  sane  and  insane. 

Since  the  thoughts  which  we  have  when  we  listen  to  a  conver- 
sation or  a  lecture  or  read  a  book  are  our  own  thoughts — our 
thought  of  what  the  speakers'  words  mean  or  what  the  marks  in  the 
book  signify  the  view  that  language  imparts  thought  must  be  given 
up.  But  if  it  does  not  impart  thought  what  does  it  do  ?  It  is  nothing 
but  a  series  of  signals  which  occasion  thoughts  in  t^e  mind  of  the 
person  who  is  able  to  make  them  out  or  make  meanings  to  fit 
them.  Language  does  not  impart  thought,  it  provokes  it  or  de- 
mands thought,  or  arouses  thought  or  excites,  stimulates  or  neces- 
sitates thought.  Instead  of  saying  I  can  or  cannot  get  thought 
out  of  this  book  we  ought  to  say  I  can  or  cannot  make  this  book 
out.  It  takes  a  poet  to  read  a  poet.  The  act  which  the  reader 
performs  is  always  a  creating.  The  author  through  his  book,  sup- 
plies the  raw  material  for  that  process,  the  reader  must  convert 
the  marks  which  he  has  put  down  into  thoughts. 

!N"ow  it  is  this  that  makes  teaching  a  fine  art.  If  it  were  simply 
a  process  of  supplying  thoughts  for  others  to  take  it  would  be  a 
relatively  simple  matter.  Instead  of  that  it  is  the  most  difiicult 
process  known  to  men — ^the  process  of  so  working  upon  other 
minds  that  they  will  generate  within  themselves  the  thoughts 
which  society  wishes  them  to  have  and  employs  us  to  produce 
within  tbem.    But  that  is  another  consideration.    It  is  quite  clear 
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that  the  teacher  is  never  an  interpreter  of  thought.  He  is  instead  a 
provoker  of  thought,  which  is  Plato's  view  of  his  function. 

Since  education  cannot  impart  thoughts,  a  good  many  folks 
have  taken  the  position  that  it  has  a  wholly  different  sort  of  duty. 
They  say  that  the  minds  we  are  born  with  are  very  imperfect 
minds,  very  blunt  instruments,  that  they  need  to  be  perfected,  im- 
proved,  sharpened,  polished,  drawn  out,  made  over,  disciplined, 
etc.  That  the  business  of  education  is  to  improve  and  perfect 
the  mind.  That  the  faculties  which  we  bring  with  us  at  birth 
must  be  developed  and  perfected.  That  education  should  give  us 
a  new  memory  for  our  old  one,  a  new  power  of  thought  for  the 
power  of  thought  which  we  brought  with  us.  A  new  faculty  of 
imagination,  observation,  will,  etc.  All  this  sounds  quite  as 
plausible  as  the  captivating  promise  of  new  lamps  for  old  in  the- 
famous  story  and  many  there  be  that  are  deceived  by  it.  What^ 
ever  else  education  can  do  or  cannot  do  I  am  convinced  that  it  is 
not  the  business  of  the  teacher  or  any  part  of  his  business  to  get: 
inside  the  mind  and  do  any  burnishing  or  repair  work  there.  The 
notion  that  that  sort  of  thing  is  what  he  should  try  for  is  a. 
monstrous  notion. 

There  is  in  the  Harvard  Club  at  Boston  a  room  which  is  set 
apart  for  the  use  of  the  graduates  of  the  medical  school  and  over^ 
the  fire  place  in  that  room  is  an  inscription,  a  single  sentence- 
which  contains  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  medical  profession. 
It  reads:  "We  dress  the  wound,  God  heals  it."  If  a  devoted 
teacher  should  attempt  to  frame  a  similar  motto  for  the  teaching- 
profession  what  form  should  it  take  ?  Something  like  this  I 
think:  "We  help  folks  to  use  their  minds.  God  makes  them." 
Surely  we  do  not  create  the  mind  or  add  any  cubits  to  its  stature^ 
The  notion  that  we  do  is  a  profanation. 

Now  if  education  is  not  the  imparting  of  knowledge  nor  the- 
creating  or  renewing  or  improving  or  perfecting  of  mind  what 
is  it  ?  Let  me  give  you  an  illustration —  A  subnormal  child  comes, 
to  school.  She  is  feeble-minded  let  us  say,  somewhat  above  the 
helpless  and  below  the  normal.  The  teacher,  if  she  is  a  wise 
teacher,  does  not  send  the  child  home  saying  "I  can  do  nothing 
for  you."  !N'either  does  she  try  to  impart  what  she  knows  to  that 
child,  much  less  to  convert  her  mind  into  a  normal  mind.  These 
things  she  cannot  do.  But  there  are  certain  things  which  even  a. 
feeble-minded  child  can  learn  to  do.    She  can  button  up  her  owue. 
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clothes,  comb  her  hair,  keep  her  hands  and  face  clean,  sit  quietly, 
learn  to  read,  to  iron,  to  sew  perhaps,  and  a  number  of  other  acts 
which  are  socially  useful.  The  teacher  teaches  her  to  perform 
these  acts,  ^ow  this  pathological  case  furnishes  us  just  the  view 
that  we  need  concerning  the  normal  one.  Education  is  always 
that  sort  of  thing.  It  is  the  process  by  which  one  learns  to  use 
his  own  mind  in  socially  profitable  ways  in  the  making  of  his 
own  knowledge. 

According  to  this  view  knowledge  is  always  a  kind  of  skill.  It 
is  always  a  doing  and  the  acquiring  of  it  in  every  kind  of  school 
which  is  properly  conducted  and  whose  teachers  understand  what 
they  are  about  is  just  such  a  process  of  learning  to  work  with  the 
great  tools  which  the  human  race  invented  to  assist  it  in  living, 
as  the  blacksmith's  apprentice  undertakes  when  he  .goes  to  the 
shop  to  learn  the  blacksmith's  art. 

This  view  you  see  makes  a  clear  cut  distinction  between  facts 
and  truths  and  knowledge.  There  are  many  more  facts  than  truths 
and  many  truths  that  do  not  belong  to  the  field  of  knowledge. 
Every  mental  happening  is  a  fact.  My  shoe  squeaked  just  now, 
or  my  pen  broke,  or  a  fly  buzzed,  or  a  leaf  fell,  or  a  match  went 
out,  or  the  notation  of  any  happening  or  existence  whatever,  is  a 
fact.  Truth  is  a  different  sort  of  thing.  It  is  always  a  relation 
between  anticipation  and  outcome.  I  think  it  is  nearly  nine 
o'clock,  yes  the  clock  is  striking  now.  My  conjecture  was  true. 
Truths  always  come  true,  they  always  reveal  themselves  by  veri- 
fication. But  the  truth  that  it  is  now  nine  o'clock,  or  that  my 
anticipation  of  today's  weather  or  my  fears  concerning  th^  suffer- 
ing the  dentist  might  cause  me  or  the  length  of  the  opera,  have 
been  verified,  such  truths  as  these  do  not  belong  to  the  field  of 
knowledge.  That  is  a  higher  and  a  holier  name  that  we  save  to 
designate  that  much  smaller  body  of  facts  and  truths  which  have 
persistent  survival  value.  If  my  books  are  in  a  heap  on  the  floor 
and  I  must  arrange  them  on  my  book  shelves  I  can  do  so  in  many 
ways  and  by  noting  and  following  the  guidance  of  many  different 
facts.  I  can  arrange  them  by  authors  or  subjects  or  by  the  num- 
ber of  times  the  letter  a  or  any  other  letter  or  the  word  the  or 
any  other  word  appears  in  them.  The  number  of  times  the  letter 
a  appears  is  a  fact  and  if  I  think  it  appears  1,756,569  times  and 
by  counting  them  carefully  I  find  out  that  it  does,  that  anticipa- 
tion becomes  a  truth.    Yet  never  for  a  moment  am  I  tempted  to 
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believe  that  this  fact  or  that  truth  really  belongs  to  the  knowledge 
which  I  need  in  order  to  pnt  my  books  on  the  shelves.  I  turn 
away  from  all  such  facts  and  truths  and  ask  simply  how  can  I 
arrange  these  books  so  that  I  can  use  them  tomorrow  and  the  next 
day  and  every  day  with  the  greatest  ease  and  facility.  Knowl- 
edge is  always  that  sort  of  thing.  It  always  has  a  guide  book 
character.  It  is  that  body  of  insights  and  understandings  which 
tells  us  how  to  give  and  take  with  the  things  and  folks  that  sur- 
round us  in  the  most  effective  and  enduring  fashion.  It  is  always 
a  learning  to  do  on  our  part,  always  knowledge  of — ^never  merely 
knowledge  about, 

IsTow,  when  I  had  gotten  as  far  as  this  in  working  out  my 
answer  to  the  question  "What  is  knowledge,"  I  came  upon  what 
was  to  me  a  very  curious  fact.  Why  is  it  that  some  of  our  studies 
have  names  that  end  in  ing  and  others  have  names  that  end  in 
ic,  ry  or  y,  as  for  example,  reading,  spelling,  writing,  logic,  ge- 
ographyj  history,  etc.  The  boy  who  studies  reading  or  spelling 
knows  from  the  first  what  it  is  that  he  is  trying  to  learn  to  do. 
The  student  who  studies  geography  or  history  is  in  confusion 
and  so  is  his  teacher  most  of  the  time  as  to  what  it  is  that  he  is 
trying  to  learn  to  do.  Perhaps  he  is  not  trying  to  learn  to  do 
anything,  just  getting  knowledge  that  he  will  never  thereafter 
have  any  use  for.  Then  he  can  quite  truthfully  say  with  the  girl 
who  was  asked  if  she  studied  geography  in  school,  "!N"o,  I'm  through 
with  that"  Life  is  too  short  for  that  kind  of  studying.  It  must 
be  that  we  shall  have  occasion  to  use  these  studies  over  and  over 
again,  that  we  cannot  get  along  without  using  them  else  our  elders 
would  not  force  us  to  attend  to  them.  If  that  is  so  the  reason 
why  we  study  them  is  the  same  as  our  reason  for  studying  reading 
and  spelling.  If  that  is  the  case  they  too  should  have  names  that 
end  in  ing.  The  student  who  studies  geology  is  learning  to  geolo- 
gize, the  student  who  studies  geography  is  learning  to  geographize. 
The  student  who  studies  history  to  historize.  Much  as  you  may 
object  to  the  euphony  of  these  locutions,  these  new  names  express 
better  than  the  old  ones  what  it  is  that  we  are  trying  to  do  when 
we  pursue  these  studies.  Either  all  studies  have  these  values  and 
this  persisting  significance  or  they  teach  us  to  know  and  only  to 
know  and  if  they  do  nothing  more  than  that  they  are  luxuries  in 
a  world  where  things  persist  because  of  their  value  and  are  valued 
because  of  our  recurrent  need  for  them. 
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The  Relative  Importance  of  Oral  and  Silent 

Reading 

By  Charles  F.  Towne,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Pbovidenoe,  K.  I. 

The  Earliest  Duty  of  the  School 

|iiiiniiiaiiDiiiiiiiiimc|;^E  of  the  earliest  duties,  possibly  the  very  first 
I  ^\  I  l^i<i  upon  the  public  school,  was  that  of  teaching 
I  ^J  I  t^6  children  of  the  community  to  read.  The  abil- 
I  I  ity  to  interpret  the  thought  from  the  printed  page 

^imiiiiiimaiiiiiimiiicf  ^^.s  of  great  practical  value  because  there  were 
I  I   relatively  few  books,  and  information  was  passed 

I  i  on  to  others  through  the  medium  of  the  spoken 

^iiiiiiiiiniiDiiiniiiiiiic^  word.  Even  after  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
books  and  periodicals  oral  reading  held  its  place,  because  all 
methods  of  teaching  little  children  to  read  demanded  oral  repro- 
duction of  the  words  in  order  that  the  teacher  might  make  sure 
that  the  pupil  was  actually  reading.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  both  the  demands  of  society  and  the  methods  employed  in  the 
schools  tended  to  place  such  a  premium  upon  oral  reading  that  in 
time  school  reading  and  oral  reading  came  to  be  regarded  as 
synonymous  terms. 

Changing  Demands  of  Society 

But  the  law  of  change  affects  social  conditions  and  these  in 
turn  influence  the  work  of  the  school  so  that  today  with  the  multi- 
plication of  books,  magazines,  the  penny  newspaper,  typewritten 
reports,  and  the  more  graphic  methods  of  presenting  facts  and 
stirring  the  emotions,  there  is  a  continually  lessening  demand  for 
the  practice  of  oral  reading  and  a  constantly  increasing  demand 
for  power  to  rapidly  and  accurately  grasp  the  thought  from  the 
printed  page.  Few  adults  ever  find  it  necessary  to  read  aloud, 
and  wherever  one  must  do  so  he  seeks  to  familiarize  himself  in 
advance  with  the  vocabulary  and  the  content,  if  time  permits. 
Probably  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  reading  of  adults  is  done 
silently. 
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Learning  to  Bead  and  Beading 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  is  a  distinct  difference  between 
the  process  of  learning  to  read  and  that  of  reading.  During  the 
first  three  grades  a  great  part  of  the  time  and  attention* of  the 
little  child  is  devoted  to  the  mastery  of  the  mechanics  of  reading. 
Beginning  with  the  third  grade,  and  with  ever  increasing  force 
from  there  on,  the  emphasis  changes  from  the  attempt  to  recognize 
the  word  symbols  to  the  larger  and  more  difficult  attempt  to  grasp 
the  complete  thought.  Care  should  be  taken,  therefore,  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  methods  to  be  employed  in  helping  the  little 
child  to  learn  to  read,  and  those  to  be  pursued  in  teaching  the 
older  child  how  to  read. 

Definitions  of  Beading 

Bearing  in  mind,  then,  the  difference  between  learning  to  read 
and  reading,  let  us  consider  the  difference  between  oral  and  silent 
reading.  More  than  ever  before  educators  are  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  the  duty  of  the  school  is  to  prepare  for  life.  This 
thought  has  further  led  them  to  carefully  consider  the  relation  of 
oral  reading  to  silent  reading. 

The  definition  of  reading  generally  accepted  in  the  past  was  as 
follows : 

"Beading  is  the  process  of  getting  the  thought  from  the  written 
or  printed  page  and  interpreting  it  to  others." 

Today  the  definition  of  reading  takes   some   such  form   as : 

"Beading  is  thought-getting  from  the  printed  page." 

"Beading  is  thinking,  not  at  random  but  in  lines  prescribed  by 
Ihe  written  or  printed  page." 

"Beading  is  the  apprehension  of  the  thought  and  feeling  ex- 
pressed on  a  written  or  printed  page." 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  keynote  of  the  old  definition  was 
expression,  while  that  of  the  new  is  thought. 

We  note,  also,  that  both  definitions  agree  upon  the  need  of  get^ 
ting  the  thought. 

Silent  and  Oral  Beading 

In  addition  to  the  grasping  of  the  thought  oral  reading  adds  the 
demand  for  such  verbal  expression  that  the  audience — for  an 
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audience  of  some  kind  is  implied — shall  understand  the  ideas  and 
experience  the  emotions  expressed  by  the  author.  Because  of 
this  last  demand  strenuous  efforts  are  made  by  both  teachers 
and  pupils  to  overcome  the  long  train  of  obstacles  that  block  the 
path  of  expression.  In  the  attempt  to  satisfy  the  demand  for 
elocutionary  style,  the  pupil's  attention  is  often  absorbed  in  the 
style  itself  to  the  exclusion  of  the  thought.  With  alarming  fre- 
quency teachers  discover  children  whose  reading  sounds  thought- 
ful, but  whose  real  power  to  grasp  the  thought  from  the  printed 
page  is  pitifully  small.  Results  in  geography  and  history  often 
bear  silent  testimony  to  this  fact. 

It  seems  evident,  therefore,  that  after  the  mechanics  of  reading 
has  been  mastered  all  reading  is  first  done  silently,  whatever  may 
take  place  afterwards.  This  holds  true  for  oral  reading,  since  no 
matter  how  closely  the  expression  may  follow  the  comprehension 
there  can  be  no  true  reading  until  there  is  comprehension.  Ex- 
pression without  understanding  is  not  reading  but  merely  word- 
naming. 

Overestimaiing  the  Child's  Power 

It  should  no  longer  be  taken  for  granted  that  as  soon  as  a  child 
has  mastered  the  mechanics  of  reading  he  is  in  some  mysterious 
manner  endowed  with  the  power  to  get  the  thought  from  the 
printed  page.  Such  a  presumption  on  the  part  of  teachers  has 
shipwrecked  the  prospects  of  many  little  children.  When  pupils 
flounder  around  in  new  reading  material,  stumbling  over  difficult 
words,  wasting  their  own  valuable  time  and  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  class,  and  in  the  end  failing  to  produce  even  a  passable  oral 
interpretation  of  the  thought,  the  teacher  should  pause  and  care- 
fully consider  the  methods  to  be  employed  to  meet  the  situation. 
It  is  useless  to  spend  time  finding  fault  with  the  previous  training 
of  the  class.  Instead,  it  should  be  ascertained  at  once  how  far  they 
have  progressed  and  a  beginning  made  at  that  point.  Poor  oral 
reading  is  evidence  of  poor  silent  reading. 

The  Place  of  Oral  Beading 

If  the  above  argument  is  sound  it  must  follow  that  in  the  grades 
above  the  third  oral  reading  is  not  an  end  in  itself.     The  main 
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purpose  of  all  reading  is  that  of  thought-getting  and  oral  reading 
merely  takes  a  subordinate  place  as  one  of  several  means  by 
which  the  quality  of  the  silent  reading  may  be  tested. 

Standards  and  Tests 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  effects  that 
standard  tests  are  producing  upon  the  methods  of  teaching  as 
applied  to  reading.  In  order  to  formulate  standards  and  tests  for 
any  subject  it  becomes  necessary  to  analyze  the  different  steps 
taken  by  the  pupil  in  his  efforts  to  master  the  subject.  I^aturally 
such  keen  analysis  of  the  subject  of  reading  makes  it  possible  to 
determine  with  considerable  accuracy  whether  the  individual 
pupil  is  merely  naming  words  or  is  really  grasping  the  thought. 
It  is  noticeable  that  in  many  of  the  school  surveys  in  which  tests 
of  this  nature  have  been  employed  there  often  appears  to  be  a 
great  weakness  on  the  part  of  pupils  when  they -are  called  upon 
to  give  evidence  of  having  mastered  the  content  of  the  selection 
read.  The  reason  for  this  condition  is  foimd  in  the  excessive 
amount  of  oral  reading  to  the  exclusion  of  definite  and  practical 
training  in  silent  reading.  Many  educators  declare  that  con- 
tinued emphasis  on  the  necessarily  slow  process  of  oral  reading 
practiced  in  the  grammar  grades  really  retards  and  sometimes 
stifles  the  power  of  rapid  silent  reading  because  the  rapidity  and 
clearness  of  the  thought  is  hindered  by  the  vocal  processes 
necessary  for  oral  rendition. 

Standard  reading  tests  give  bright  promise  in  another  direction, 
namely  as  an  aid  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  particular  difficulties  that 
trouble  an  individual  pupil.  It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  in  the 
near  future  the  teachers  of  the  several  grades  may  be  able  to  apply 
such  tests  in  their  classes  and  thereby  determine  with  reasonable 
certainty  the  weaknesses  of  each  pupil.  When  this  is  done  the 
instruction  and  drill  work  may  be  modified  to  meet  the  known  re- 
quirements of  the  individual.  However,  until  such  tests  have  been 
devised  and  made  available  for  the  use  of  the  teachers  a  large 
portion  of  the  time  devoted  to  reading  in  the  grades  above  the 
third  may  well  be  spent  in  developing  the  power  of  thought-getting 
rather  than  the  facility  of  reading  orally  without  due  regard  for 
the  thought 
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High  School 

By  M.  Catherine  Mahy,  A.M.,  Supeevisoe  of  English, 
Hope  Street  High  School,  Providence,  K.  I. 

|3iiiHiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiic|]sr  that  speech  so  familiar  to  us  all,  Edmund  Burke 
I  ¥  I  repeatedly  impressed  upon  his  hearers  the  truth 
gin  that  no  government  will  succeed  which  is  not 
I  I  adapted  to  the  temper  and  character  of  the  people, 

^iiiiimmiaiHiiimiirc^  and  England's  disregard  for  the  warning  of  her 
I  I  clear-sighted  statesman  cost  her  an  empire.    Today 

I  I   I  am  going  to  try  to  convince  you  tiiat  what  is 

*^""""""™" '«*  true  in  politics  is  true  also  in  education,  and  that 

our  failure  to  adapt  our  school  system  to  the  needs  and  capabilities 
of  our  pupils,  if  it  does  not  cost  us  an  empire,  may  seriously  affect 
the  welfare  of  our  Kepublic. 

Consider  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  our  public  schools 
within  the  past  generation.  When  we  went  to  school,  an  English- 
speaking  teacher  faced  an  English-speaking  class.  Between  in- 
structor and  pupil  existed  a  common  medium  of  communication — 
the  first  requisite  of  successful  teaching.  Moreover,  teacher  and 
pupil  had  inherited  the  common  legacy  of  British  traditions  and 
morality  and,  in  many  cases,  of  British  cultura  Clearly  what 
differentiation  was  then  necessary  could  be  easily  effected  by  di- 
viding the  intellectually  competent  "sheep"  from  the  mediocre 
or  mentally  defective  "goats.'' 

Since  that  time,  however,  there  has  been  pouring  into  our 
schools  an  overwhelming  tide  of  immigrants,  Jews,  Italians,  Port- 
uguese, bringing  with  them  their  alien  speech  and  their  Oriental 
or  Southern  European  ideals.  But  high  above  the  tide  that  breaks 
and  foams  at  its  feet  rises  that  rock  of  conservatism,  the  Ameri- 
can School  System,  with  that  marvel  of  self-satisfied  equanimity, 
the  American  educator,  sitting  serenely  on  top,  calmly  teaching 
the  same  old  British  traditions  in  the  same  old  English  way.  To 
be  sure  the  waves  do  not  know  what  he  is  saying  and  he  doesn't 
know  what  the  waves  are  saying ;  but  never  mind ;  he  is  upholding 
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the  sacred  traditions  brought  over  in  the  Mayflower.  What  has 
he  to  do  with  the  traditions  brought  over  in  the  Roma  or  Venezia? 

What  is  the  result?  From  the  steerage  of  the  ocean-liner  or 
from  the  homes  of  even  the  second  generation  in  America  the  be- 
wildered children  throng  into  our  schools.  The  teacher,  knowing 
not  one  word  of  their  native  tongue  and  having  no  sympathy  with 
their  traditions,  proceeds  with  a  sublime  disregard  of  all  race 
prejudices  and  characteristics  to  impose  on  them  a  new  speech, 
to  awaken  their  reverence  for  new  heroes,  and  to  enkindle  a  new 
patriotism  by  teaching  them  to  read  parrot-like  prose  selections 
in  which  the  settings  and  characters  are  largely  British  or  Ameri- 
can, or  poetry,  in  which  the  simplest  figure  of  speech  presents 
to  the  foreign  mind  a  perfect  maze  of  difficulties.  From  the  grades 
these  pupils  come  to  the  high  school,  with  the  most  meagre  of 
English  vocabularies  and  that  but  vaguely  understood,  and  with 
no  literary  background  except  the  pitiful  one  derived  from  se- 
lections in  the  school  readers,  only  the  baldest  outlines  of  which 
they  have  been  able  to  grasp.  And  so  little  does  the  high  school 
remedy  the  difficulty  that  the  brightest  foreign  boy,  even  when 
be  reaches  the  senior  year,  is  unable  to  reproduce  in  his  o\vn 
words  a  note  from  Shakespeare  or  Milton.  Haven't  you  noticed 
in  your  tests  how  often  the  foreign  pupil  depends  wholly  upon 
memory  and  quotes  verbatim  the  words  of  his  authority  ?  Some 
weeks  ago  I  asked  my  senior  class  to  read  Kuskin's  explanation 
of  the  passage  in  Lycidas,  in  which  Milton  denounces  the  English 
clergy.  Later,  in  an  examination,  a  Jewish  boy,  one  of  my  best 
pupils,  a  boy  bom  in  this  country  and  educated  from  the  begin- 
ning in  our  public  schools,  quoted  Kuskin  word  for  word,  but 
what  those  words  meant  to  him  I  had  no  means  of  knowing. 

We  talk  much  of  efficiency  and  economy.  Wouldn't  it  be  a  good 
idea  to  stop  talking  now  and  go  to  work  ?  We  train  our  high  school 
girls  in  Latin,  French,  and  German,  and  then  send  them  out  to 
teach  Italian  and  Portuguese  children.  We  send  a  Jewish  gradu- 
ate of  our  schools  to  teach  in  the  Italian  quarter,  and  we  send  the 
Italian  girl  to  teach  in  the  Jewish  quarter.  Yet  we  are  thinking 
of  training  young  men  to  speak  Portuguese  and  Spanish  that  we 
may  compete  with  other  nations  in  securing  trade  in  South  Amer- 
ica, but  in  this  other  matter  of  the  education  of  the  immigrant, 
which  affects  our  national  well-being  so  much  more  vitally  than 
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any  mere  material  consideration,  we  will  not  exert  ourselves  to 
take  radical  measures,  but  are  content  with  superficial  experi- 
ments and  temporary  expedients. 

ITow  I  come  to  the  English  course  in  the  high  school.  Con- 
sider the  different  elements  that  go  to  make  up  the  freshman 
class.  I  shall  take  two  divisions  in  my  own  school  as  typical.  In 
the  I A  division  all  the  pupils  are  American,  many  of  them 
children  of  college-trained  fathers  and  mothers,  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  professional  men,  born  and  bred  in  the  atmosphere  of 
books,  heirs  of  the  priceless  heredity  of  English  culture.  On 
book-talk  days  my  freshmen  discuss  such  books  as  Robin  Hood, 
Don  Quixote,  Mark  Twain,  and  the  works  of  Dickens,  Scott, 
Cooper,  Hugo,  Dumas.  One  boy  even  informed  me  that  he  had 
found  a  "swell"  new  poem  called  Paradise  Lost,  Some  of  these 
children  have  carefully  selected  libraries  of  their  own,  and  their 
home  reading  has  been  supervised  by  highly  cultivated  parents. 
In  this  same  grade  is  the  division  known  as  I  E,  every  member 
of  which  belongs  to  the  foreign  element,  boys  and  girls  who  never 
hear  English  spoken  at  home,  and  who  have  never  read  anything 
outside  of  the  school  readers,  except  possibly  the  Boston  American, 
Yet  until  this  year,  I  blush  to  confess  it,  these  two  divisions  have 
had  exactly  the  same  English  course.  Think  of  it!  Think  of 
asking  the  Jew  from  Russia  to  read  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Stan- 
dish  with  the  same  zest  and  appreciation  as  is  felt  by  the  little 
girl  in  I  A  in  whose  veins  runs  the  blood  of  Miles  Standish ;  of 
asking  the  child  whose  religious  experiences  have  been  those 
described  by  Mary  Antin  to  respond  to  the  serene  Christian  faith 
of  Snowbound;  of  expecting  the  Italian,  whose  memory  is  still 
haunted  by  the  rich  colorings  of  his  own  radiant  land,  to  admire 
the  soft-hued  English  loveliness  of  Stratford ;  or  of  wondering 
why  the  boy  who  has  lived  in  the  shadow  of  St.  Peters  does  not 
become  rhapsodical  over  the  sacred  associations  of  Westminster 
Abbey ! 

This  year,  I  rejoice  to  say,  I  had  the  courage  of  my  convic- 
tions. My  assistant  came  to  me  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to 
report  that  the  scholarship  and  discipline  in  I  E  were  deplorable. 
After  a  talk  with  my  principal,  in  which  I  assured  him  that  the 
changes  I  contemplated  would  in  no  way  impede  the  smooth  run- 
ning of  his  perfectly  adjusted  administrative  machine,  I  collected 
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from  I E  all  the  copies  of  Irving's  Sketch  Booh,  giving  the  class 
instead  Judd's  Classic  Myths,  a  collection  of  short,  simply  told 
stories,  especially  adapted  to  those  unfamiliar  with  our  language. 
This  hook  we  followed  with  the  only  other  simple  material  in  our 
hook-cases,  Hawthorne's  Wonder  Booh,  a  collection  of  King  Ar- 
thur stories,  Dicken's  Christmas  Carol,  and  Evangeline,  In 
grammar  and  composition,  too,  we  drew  a  sharp  line  of  demarca- 
tion. Instead  of  Hitchcock's  Practice  Booh,  which  is  used  by  the 
classical  pupils,  we  gave  IE  Bulig's  Business  English;  and  in- 
stead of  calling  on  them  for  original  themes,  in  which  the  pupil 
would  have  to  cope  with  the  double  difficulty  of  creation  and  the 
use  of  an  unfamiliar  speech,  we  read  selections  to  the  class,  then 
dictated  a  list  of  questions  to  which  we  required  answers  in  well- 
constructed  sentences.  Later  we  asked  the  pupils  to  write  these 
sentences  in  the  form  of  a  connected  narrative.  This  quarter  we 
are  making  a  special  study  of  the  business  letter.  Other  points 
emphasized  are  spelling,  enunciation,  punctuation,  oral  reading, 
and  the  essentials  of  English  grammar.  In  short,  in  so  far  as 
we  are  able,  with  the  inadequate  material  at  our  immediate  dis- 
posal, we  are  trying  to  give  these  boys  and  girls  the  training  that 
will  fit  them  for  the  place  they  must  take  in  our  social  order,  and 
at  the  same  time  keep  their  souls  alive,  that  in  the  midst  of  the 
struggle  for  material  existence  they  may  still  keep  a  window 
open  towards  a  spiritual  Jerusalem. 

Of  course  this  is  only  the  first  step  in  our  experiment,  but  the 
result  has  been  most  gratifying.  As  soon  as  I E  found  that  they 
understood  what  they  were  reading  and  that  the  composition 
work  was  teaching  them  something  they  all  wanted  to  know,  they 
became  orderly  and  industrious.  INow  we  want  to  carry  our 
reform  throughout  the  entire  four  years. 

In  planning  a  course  for  the  foreign  classes,  my  colleagues  and 
I  took  into  consideration: 

1.  The  limited  English  vocabulary  of  the  pupils  and  their 
lack  of  a  literary  background. 

2.  Their  racial  prejudices  and  characteristics,  and  their  ex-* 
perience  as  immigrants. 

3.  Their  immediate  needs  and  the  requisites  of  good  Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  basic  principles  we  laid  out  a  course 
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somewhat  as  follows:  A  book  of  short  stories,  full  of  stirring 
action,  dealing  for  the  most  part  with  contemporary  life,  and  con- 
taining as  little  dialect  as  possible  (Miss  Tappan's  collection  in 
Volume  X  of  the  Children's  Hour,  published  by  Houghton  Mif- 
flin Co.  is  excellent,  though  perhaps  being  a  volume  in  a  series 
it  may  not  be  available)  :  Mary  Antin's  The  Promised  Land, 
Jacob  Riis'  The  Making  of  an  American,  and  whatever  other 
books  we  may  be  able  to  find  that  relate  in  good,  simple  English, 
experiences  perfectly  familiar  to  the  pupils.  Through  such  books 
as  these  we  hope  to  establish  what  is  at  present  so  sadly  lacking  in 
our  foreign  English  classes, — a  bond  of  sympathy  between  teacher 
and  pupil,  as  well  as  to  build  a  bridge  across  the  great  chasm  that 
yawns  between  the  old  life  and  the  new.  In  this  way  we  shall 
have  an  opportunity  to  show  the  children  that  we  respect  their 
race  and  are  grateful  for  its  contributions  to  our  civilization.  For 
we  must  let  them  know  that  we  prize  their  traditions  before  we 
ask  them  to  accept  ours.  We  must  do  honor  to  Graribaldi  and 
Dante  before  we  ask  the  Italian  to  read  the  speeches  of  Lincoln 
or  the  plays  of  Shakespeare. 

After  our  suspension  bridge  of  sympathy  is  securely  swung 
across  the  abyss  we  shall  take  the  books  that  will  train  definitely 
for  American  citizenship, — Andrew's  The  Perfect  Tribute,  Hale's 
A  Man  Without  a  Country,  Lincoln's  Speeches,  Webster's  Bun- 
ker Hill  Oration,  Mr.  Boardman's  excellent  collection  of  Ameri- 
can Speeches,  and  such  other  selections  from  American  Oratory 
as  may  appeal  to  the  impassioned  Jewish  or  Italian  nature.  For 
novels  we  shall  take  Churchill's  Coniston,  and  other  good  works 
of  modern  fiction  that  will  give  the  pupils  an  idea  of  the  politi- 
cal and  social  conditions  in  their  adopted  country.  Poetry  we 
shall  limit  to  the  simplest  sort,  narrative  poems  like  Browning's 
How  we  hrought  the  Good  News,  or  Alfred  iN'oyes's  Highwayman, 
So  much  for  the  material  to  be  read. 

As  to  method,  we  think  that  in  classes  so  unfamiliar  with  our 
speech  much  should  be  made  of  dramatic  readings,  acted  with 
such  rude  accessories  of  stage  setting  and  costuming  as  may  be 
available ;  and  that  selections  from  the  assigned  orations  or  poems 
should  be  learned  and  delivered.  A  Jew  loves  oratory ;  an  Italian 
loves  acting.  Why  not  revive  the  old  pedagogy  of  our  ancestors 
who  instructed  the  ignorant  populace  through  the  Miracle  Plays, 
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and  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets  who  taught  their  unlettered  people 
through  fire-winged  speech?  We  hope  also  that  some  time  we 
may  have  a  school  library,  conducted  by  a  trained  librarian,  a  part 
of  whose  business  it  would  be  to  secure  books  that  would  appeal 
to  our  foreign  pupils,  and  to  collect  pictures  and  illustrated  edi- 
tions. Pictures  speak  a  universal  language.  We  should  also 
want  in  our  library  the  current  magazines  that  would  interest  the 
pupils  in  civic  conditions,  foster  a  love  of  debate,  and  at  the  same 
time  furnish  a  practical  vocabulary. 

Let  me  say,  however,  that  the  course  of  reading  here  outlined 
is  designed  only  for  the  alien  not  capable  of  taking  the  classical 
course.  Any  bright  exceptions  should  be  transferred  to  the  other 
department.  And  do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  I  should  ad- 
vocate levelling  our  entire  English  course  to  the  plane  of  the 
foreigner,  thus  depriving  our  American  youth  of  their  rich  in- 
heritance. In  my  senior  class  I  have  two  boys  who  read  The 
Faerie  Queene  for  pleasure,  another  who  delights  in  the  style  of 
Swift,  and  others  who  look  bored  if  I  mention  a  writer  later  than 
Dickens.  To  this  element,  too,  we  must  remember  that  we  owe 
a  duty.  It  is  theirs  to  cherish  the  roots  of  our  culture  until  that 
day  when  the  descendants  of  him  who  is  now  the  immigrant,  his 
literary  life  planted  in  the  shallow  soil  of  the  present,  shall  strike 
down  roots  to  mingle  with  ours, — an  intermingling  from  which 
shall  spring  a  new  culture,  not  English,  not  Hebraic,  not  Italian,, 
but  American. 


How  Much  Mathematics  Should  be  Required 
for  Graduation  from  High  School 

Superintendent  Isaac  0.  Winslow,  Providence,  R.  I. 

|iimiiiiiiiiDiimimiiic|HE  question  before  us,  regarding  the  amount  of 
I  tnr^  I  mathematics  that  should  be  required  for  gradua- 
j  I  I  tion  from  high  schools,  is  only  one  of  the  questions 
relating  to  the  reorganization  and  readjustment  of 
high  school  work  that  are  necessary  for  its  adapta- 
tion to  modern  conditions. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  secon- 
dary schools  that  has  led  to  the  need  of  such  re- 
Their  original  purpose  was  to  prepare  a  selected 
few  for  college  and  for  the  learned  professions.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  how  a  curriculum  adopted  long  ago  for  such  special 
purposes  may  fail  to  meet  present  needs.  Aside  from  the  de- 
velopment of  changing  judgment  of  the  relative  values  of  the 
subjects  of  study  from  a  purely  subjective  standpoint,  changes  in 
the  needs  of  the  young  people  who  are  now  attending  the  high 
Bchool's  call  for  corresponding  modifications  in  the  work  to  be 
provided  for  them.  The  high  schools  are  no  longer  select.  They 
have  become  the  schools  of  the  people  and  must  be  conducted 
accordingly. 

The  difficulty  is  that  the  extended  course  in  mathematics  that 
was  once  required  without  question,  when  there  was  room  for  it 
in  the  meager  curriculum  and  when  pupils  of  the  select  type 
could  easily  cope  with  it,  has  been  retained  in  the  requirements 
notwithstanding  the  changed  conditions  that  have  rendered  it 
unprofitable  and  inconsistent.  After  murmurs  of  doubt  began  to 
arise  over  the  question  of  values  a  defense  was  found  in  the  Doc- 
trine of  Formal  Discipline,  according  to  which  mental  discipline 
in  the  line  of  intellectual  effort  that  did  not  give  promise  of  prac- 
tical application  was  held  to  have  effects  that  would  be  transfer- 
able to  other  lines  of  more  practical  activity. 

There  is  now  a  generally  accepted  understanding  that  the  doc- 
trine has  been  exploded  and  that  there  is  no  longer  a  basis  of  de- 
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fense  for  tlie  continuance  of  any  subject  in  the  curriculum  that 
can  offer  no  higher  claim  than  the  transferable  effects  of  disci- 
pline. 

I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  accept  that  position  as  a  final  and  an 
exclusive  conclusion.  I  believe  that  the  claim  that  any  amount  of 
mathematical  training  can  have  no  effect  whatever  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  ^mental  ability  in  other  spheres  is  in  need  of  further 
evidence. 

The  question,  however,  is  a  relative  one  and  the  mathematicians 
have  the  burden  of  the  proof  that  any  benefit  that  is  indirectly 
secured  by  transfer  is  superior  in  either  quantity  or  quality  to 
equivalent  ability  that  might  be  developed  in  other  lines  of  edu- 
cational pursuit  that  are  directly  connected  with  practical  life. 

Although  it  may  be  deemed  that  advanced  mathematical  disci- 
pline is  economical  and  worth  while  to  those  who  have  much 
mathematical  ability  and  are  able  to  obtain  the  benefit  by  a  com- 
paratively small  expenditure  of  time  and  effort,  there  remains 
the  further  serious  question  how  far  down  in  the  scale  of  natural 
ability  this  position  will  hold  true,  since  our  subject  relates  to  the 
minimum  amount  of  mathematics  that  shall  be  required  of  all. 

It  is  to  be  readily  granted,  of  course,  that  advanced  mathe- 
matics is  a  proper  and  a  necessary  subject  for  all  who  are  to  pur- 
sue courses  in  engineering  or  whose  prospective  occupations  will 
require  it.  The  same  necessity  still  appears  to  rest  upon  most  of 
those  who  are  preparing  for  college,  but  this  suggests  a  branch  of 
the  subject  which  I  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  disposition  to 
discuss  on  this  occasion. 

In  addition  to  these  necessities  I  am  liberal  enough  to  con- 
cede that  a  further  class  of  students,  to  whom  mathematical  study 
is  pleasurable  and  not  difficult,  may  derive  a  warrantable  amount 
of  subjective  disciplinary  benefit  within  the  range  of  the  mathe- 
matical sphere,  regardless  of  the  question  of  any  possible  transfer. 

After  we  have  made  these  concessions  for  the  purpose  of  a  clear 
understanding  in  regard  to  the  minority,  we  must  turn  our  se- 
rious attention  to  the  greater  number  to  whom,  after  they  have 
received  as  much  mathematical  training  as  is  requisite  for  prac- 
tical application  in  the  ordinary  conditions  of  life,  the  only  fur- 
ther advantage  must  consist  in  abstract  mental  discipline,  and  to 
whom  mathematical  studies  are  somewhat  difficult    We  are  liable 
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to  be  deceived  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  actual  mathematical 
thought  that  is  involved  in  the  accomplishment  of  daily  lessons  in 
algebra  and  geometry,  especially  for  those  who  are  not  naturally 
and  easily  inclined  toward  quantitative  forms  of  thought.  Every 
step  in  the  solution  of  an  algebraic  equation  involves  genuine  per- 
ception or  conception  as  a  necessary  ground  of  its  validity.  But 
the  ordinary  student,  although  he  may  have  listened  to  an  ex- 
planation of  the  rational  side  of  the  matter  soon  loses  sight  of  it 
and  follows  the  successive  processes  through  fixed  habit  or  in 
accordance  with  memorized  rules.  In  the  introductory  explana- 
tion, for  example,  he  sees  clearly  enough  the  reasons  for  the  rule 
for  the  squaring  of  a  binominal,  but  afterward  he  applies  the  rule 
repeatedly  without  a  mental  repetition  of  the  reasons  for  it. 

In  a  class  of  students  who  were  making  a  glib  recitation  in  al- 
gebra the  other  day,  when  one  was  asked  the  question  why  she 
changed  the  sign  of  a  quantity  when  she  transferred  it  to  the 
other  side  of  the  equation,  she  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  looked 
toward  the  teacher  as  if  to  imply  that  the  question  was  foreign  to 
the  subject.  That  young  lady,  if  she  had  been  wise  enough,  might 
have  consistently  protested  against  interruption  by  such  a  ques- 
tion, since  the  very  purpose  of  algebra  is  to  render  it  possible  to 
secure  practical  results,  or  the  answers  to  difficult  questions,  with 
a  minimum  expenditure  of  mental  effort.  It  would  be  easy,  on 
account  of  the  very  nature  of  the  subject,  to  make  out  a  case 
against  the  employment  of  algebra  as  a  means  of  mental  training 
and  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  such  discipline  is  really  obtained 
during  only  a  small  part  of  the  time  that  is  expended  in  the  per- 
formance of  algebraic  processes. 

The  subject  of  geometry,  as  it  is  pursued  in  the  schools,  is  a 
union  of  logical  discipline  with  practical  measurements  and  spa- 
tial relations — a  union  that  is  considerably  forced  in  the  interest 
of  the  logical  side  of  the  partnership.  For  the  purpose  of  the 
practical  application  of  geometric  facts  and  principles  in  the  lives 
of  those  who  are  not  preparing  for  any  professional  career,  or  any 
educational  career  beyond  the  high  school,  there  is  little  value  to 
be  derived  from  such  strict  observance  of  logical  processes  as  is  re- 
quired in  elementary  courses  and  text-books.  Two-thirds  of  the 
propositions  of  the  first  book  of  the  geometry,  although  not  strictly 
axiomatic  according  to  the  keenest  distinctions  of  logic,  are  yet 
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sufficiently  so  for  ordinary  purposes.  The  wondering  student 
may  be  almost  justified  if  he  considers  it  an  impeachment  of 
his  intelligence  when  he  is  required  to  prove,  for  example,  that 
only  one  perpendicular  can  be  drawn  to  a  line  at  a  given  point  or 
that  vertical  angles  are  equal.  To  the  class  of  pupils  that  we  are 
now  considering  it  would  be  more  economical,  and  sufficient  for  any 
valuable  purposes,  to  simply  call  attention  to  such  truths  and  pass 
on,  without  the  slow  processes  of  the  logical  proof  of  that  which 
seems  sufficiently  obvious.  It  would  be  more  profitable  to  pro- 
vide for  the  development  of  the  rational  faculties  in  connection 
with  other  subjects  of  greater  practical  moment. 

It  is  a  deplorable  mistake  to  lead  such  pupils  through  pro- 
longed courses  in  algebra  and  geometry  while  we  are  regretting 
that  there  is  not  room  enough  in  the  curriculum  for  other  train- 
ing that  is  urgently  needed  as  a  preparation  for  intelligent  and 
satisfactory  citizenship. 

I  am  still  too  conservative  to  agree  to  the  proposal  to  omit  all 
mathematics  in  the  high  schools.  If  the  most  desirable  and  fully 
equivalent  substitutes  had  been  worked  out,  such  a  plan  might  be 
defensible,  but  under  present  conditions  I  would  still  retain  a 
minimum  of  the  old  order.  I  am  prepared  to  take  the  ground 
that  only  one  year  of  mathematics  should  be  required  of  all  stu- 
dents. The  young  people  should  have  at  least  that  amount  of 
respect  for  their  ancestors.  In  other  words,  algebra  and  geometry 
are  such  universally  familiar  subjects  and  are  so  commonly  men- 
tioned in  conversation  and  literature  that  for  social  reasons  alone 
some  passing  acquaintance  is  desirable.  More  seriously,  there 
may  be  a  sufficient  amount  of  practically  valuable  matter  in  each 
of  these  subjects,  if  judiciously  selected,  to  properly  occupy  a 
half-year  in  the  school  curriculum. 

"No  text-books  entirely  suitable  for  the  purpose  have  yet  been 
published.  Such  books  will  probably  appear  when  the  demand 
is  manifested,  and  when  authors  can  be  found  who  do  not  know 
too  much  about  their  subjects  to  be  able  to  present  them  in  a 
simplified  form,  and  who  know  enough  about  children  and  the 
common  level  of  life  to  be  able  to  get  the  proper  perspective. 

My  answer,  then,  to  the  question  proposed  must  be  that  as  a 
universal  requirement  for  graduation  from  high  schools  a  full 
course  of  mathematics  for  one  year  should  be  sufficient 


Some  Significant  Facts  in  the  History  of 
Reading  as  a  School  Subject 

By  Guy  F.  Wells,  Head  of  the  Depajbtment  of  Education, 
Khode  Island  ^tToEMAL  Sohoou 

|3iiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiic|  DISCUSSIOJSr  of  a  test  of  reading  ability  which 
I  jk  I  is  concerned  alone  with  facility  in  gaining  thought 
I  I\^  I  from  the  printed  page  naturally  raises  various 
I  I   doubts  and  questions  in  the  minds  of  teachers  ac- 

^iiHuiiiiiiQiiiiNiiiiiic^  customed  to  look  upon  the  oral  element  in  reading 
I  1   as  the  essential  factor.    Is  it  appropriate  to  use  the 

I  I   term  "reading"  without  qualification  in  application 

^jnuiffliiiiaiiiiiHiiiiicil  ^Q  ^Y^Q  thought-getting  element  alone?  What  ac- 
count is  to  be  taken  of  facility  in  oral  expression,  the  proper  use 
of  the  voice,  ability  to  read  entertainingly,  and  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  literature?  Can  any  test  properly  be  called  a 
"reading  test"  which  neglects  these  factors  ?  Are  they  to  be  con- 
sidered as  relatively  unimportant  or  are  they  to  be  transferred  to 
other  subjects?  Fortunately  there  is  now  available  for  our  use  a 
considerable  body  of  literature  dealing  with  this  important  sub- 
ject from  the  standpoints  of  its  values,  content,  and  psychology. 
But  whether  we  seek  illumination  by  way  of  the  recent  studies 
and  writings  on  the  subject,  or  by  way  of  our  own  investigations, 
we  may  get  a  helpful  point  of  view  for  our  study  from  a  pre- 
liminary glance  at  the  history  of  reading  as  a  school  subject,  and 
thereby  become  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  experience  and 
tendencies  of  the  past. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  development  of  reading  in  this 
country  one  may  make  the  following  divisions  in  time,  without  im- 
plying that  any  of  the  changes  were  brought  about  suddenly  or 
that  any  year  marks  a  noticeable  change:  the  colonial  period, 
1780  to  1890,  1890  to  1908,  1908  to  the  present.  The  elements 
involved  in  the  various  stages  may  be  conveniently  classified 
uiider  form  and  content. 

In  the  colonial  period  the  form  element  involved  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  symbols  and  a  small  amount  of  ability  to  read  orally 
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and  for  ,tliouglit.  Stress  was  placed  on  learning  the  content, ;  which 
was  religious  and  made  up  mainly  of  material  taken  from  the 
Bible,  the  Psalter,  and  the  catechism.  In  'New  England  during 
the  18th  century  the  material  read  was  for  the  most  part  in  the 
New  England  Primer  and  the  Bible.  Here,  then,  we  may  say 
that  attention  was  given  to  both  phases  with  possibly  an  equal 
emphasis  on  both. 

In  the  century  and  a  little  more  extending  froin  the  end  of 
the  colonial  period  to  approximately  the  last  decade  of  the  19th 
century  there  were  of  course  noticeable  changes  in  the  subject  of 
reading,  although  not  as  great  as  might  have  been  expected.  The 
formal  element  involved,  as  before,  the  recognition  of  the  symbols 
of  reading,  but  a  much  greater  emphasis  came  to  be  put  upon  the 
oral  element.  The  point  of  view  held  during  the  larger  part  of 
the  period  is  shown  very  clearly  in  Webster's  Spelling  Book  and 
his  Header,  which  supplanted  the  New  England  Primer  and  were 
used  generally  over  the  country.  In  fact  it  is  certain  that  Web- 
ster's ideas  were  a  very  important  influence  in  determining  the 
view  taken  by  other  writers  and  teachers  who  followed  him.  The 
sub-title  to  the  Spelling  Book,  which  contained  reading  material 
as  well  as  lists  of  words,  was  "An  easy  Standard  of  Pronuncia- 
tion." The  Beading  Book,  which  was  published  in  1785  had  for 
its  title  "An  American  Selection  of  Lessons  in  Reading  and 
Speaking  ...  to  which  are  prefixed  Rules  of  Elocution  and  Di- 
rections for  Expressing  the  Principal  Passions  of  the  Mind." 

An  interesting  commentary  on  the  actual  practice  which  de- 
veloped from  the  use  of  Webster's  books  and  others  of  similar 
nature  is  found  in  the  Report  of  the  American  Institute  of  In- 
struction for  1837.  The  statement  made  by  the  writer  is  as 
follows : 

"In  the  course  of  my  visits  to  the  schools  I  was  struck  with 
the  heavy,  dull,  vacant  countenances  of  the  pupils,  the  cause  of 
which  quickly  appeared.  Eor,  when  the  reading  classes  took 
their  places,  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  the  mind  was  no  farther 
engaged  in  the  exercise  than  attention  to  the  pronunciation  of 
the  words  required.  As  to  the  comprehension  of  the  meaning, 
the  language  might  almost  as  well  have  been  Greek,  or  Chinese. 
.  .  .  An  inveterate  habit  of  mechanical  reading  is  formed  which 
not  one  in  fifty  can  overcome.    Here  lies  the  grand  impediment 
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to  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  the  impassable  barrier  to  self- 
education." 

Partly  because  teachers  held  the  view  that  oral  work  was  the 
important  element,  in  the  period  we  are  considering,  the  content 
of  reading  changed  surprisingly  little;  and  whether  it  was  made 
of  one  kind  of  material  or  miscellaneous  extracts,  or  taught  by 
means  of  one  book  or  a  series,  it  was  in  the  main  composed  of 
fragmentary  selections,  which  were  non-literary  and  unsuit^d  to 
the  interests  of  children.  Horace  Mann  said  in  1839  that  he 
believed  that  the  reading  books  then  contained  more  separate 
pieces  than  leaves.  "A  solemn  inculcation  of  the  doctrine  of  uni- 
versal peace  on  one  page  is  followed  by  a  martial  slaughter- 
breathing  poem  on  the  next  A  catalog  of  the  names  of  the  Old 
and  !N"ew  Testament  is  followed  by  a  receipt  for  making  good  red 
ink." 

In  the  last  part  of  the  19th  century  and  the  first  part  of  the 
20th  more  attention  came  to  be  given  to  the  content  element,  and 
there  was  a  decided  improvement  in  this  phase  of  reading  and  in 
the  standards  by  which  it  was  selected.  Leading  educators  criti- 
cized the  over-emphasis  on  oral  reading,  particularly  because  it 
stressed  what  they  considered  a  relatively  unimportant  element 
at  the  definite  sacrifice  of  acquaintance  with  and  appreciation  of 
the  wealth  of  literary  material  available.  President  Eliot  made 
the  following  statement  in  1890  with  regard  to  the  content  of 
reading : 

"It  would  be  for  the  advancement  of  the  whole  public  school 
system  if  every  reader  were  hereafter  to  be  absolutely  excluded 
from  the  school.  I  object  to  them  because  they  are  not  real  litera- 
ture ;  they  are  but  mere  scraps  of  literature,  even  when  the  single 
lessons  or  materials  of  which  they  are  composed  are  taken  from 
literature.  But  there  are  a  great  many  readers  that  seem  to  have 
been  composed  especially  for  the  use  of  children.  They  are  not 
made  up  of  selections  from  recognized  literature,  and  as  a  rule 
this  class  is  simply  ineffable  trash  .  .  .  The  object  of  reading 
with  children  is  to  convey  to  them  the  ideals  of  the  human  race ; 
our  readers  do  not  do  that  and  are  thoroughly  unfitted  to  do  it.  I 
believe  that  we  should  substitute  in  all  our  schools  real  literature 
for  readers." 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  content  improved  markedly  after 
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1890  the  old  point  of  view  persisted,  and  habit  and  the  natural 
tendency  to  emphasize  the  formal  kept  the  stress  largely  on  the 
oral  element. 

During  the  last  six  or  eight  years  varioub  tendencies  in  ele- 
mentary school  practice  and  theory  brought  a  decidedly  new  em- 
phasis in  reading.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  tenden- 
cies to  reorganize  the  elementary  school  curriculum  with  con- 
sideration of  the  acutual  needs  of  society,  to  provide  specific  means 
to  accomplish  definite  purposes,  to  criticize  and  measure  results, 
to  test  methods  of  teaching  in  view  of  the  objects  sought,  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  ability  to  study,  and  to  bring  educa- 
tional psychology  into  operation.  AH  of  these  have  contributed 
to  the  opinion  now  generally  held  by  writers  on  the  subject  that 
reading  should  be  considered  primarily  a  tool  subject  with  prac- 
tically all  the  emphasis  on  skill  in  using  books  effectively  to  gain 
the  author's  thought.  This  is  not  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  study  of 
literature,  for  its  importance  is  so  clearly  recognized  that  it  is 
either  given  a  separate  place  in  the  curriculum  or  made  a  major 
element  in  the  general  subject  of  English.  There  is  no  denial 
that  attention  should  be  given  to  oral  expression,  but  it  is  held 
that  there  are  better  ways  of  getting  appreciation  of  literature 
than  by  the  oral  rendering  common  in  the  past. 

Whatever  may  be  our  opinion  regarding  the  tendency  of  the 
last  few  years,  any  attempt  we  may  make  to  investigate  the  facts 
or  to  justify  a  position  we  may  take  must  begin  with  a  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  oral  reading  has  for  a  hundred  years  and  more 
received  most  of  the  attention  to  the  neglect  of  training  in  thought- 
getting  and  appreciation  of  literature.  The  present  attitude  of 
students  of  the  matter  represents  a  long  experience.  If  in  con- 
clusion we  return  to  our  original  question  as  to  the  propriety  of 
using  the  expression  "reading  tests"  in  application  to  silent  read- 
ing alone,  we  must  say  that  custom  among  educators  has  come  to 
justify  the  usage,  and  if  we  wish  to  object,  the  obligation  of  defin- 
ing our  special  use  of  the  term  rests  Upon  us. 
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|]iiiiiiiiiiiiaminiiiiiir|;^  eminent  American  educator  has  declared  that  the 
i  A  i  present  age  is  a  transitional  period  in  education.  ^ 
g  f\^  o  In  this  he  is  profoundly  right.  The  accumulation 
I  I  of  scientific  data  as  a  basis  for  educational  prac- 

tice has  reached  such  a  point  that  the  breakdown 
of  traditional  methods  of  procedure  is  now  taking 
place  more  rapidly  than  at  any  previous  period. 
We  are  now  progressing  steadily  in  the  direction 
of  making  scientific  information,  secured  through  experimental 
investigation,  the  basis  of  schoolroom  work.  At  the  same  time  we 
are  more  and  more  disposed  to  avoid  those  easy  generalizations 
and  inexpert  opinions  about  education  which  have  prevailed  in 
the  past.  The  whole  movement  in  the  direction  of  the  more  exact 
measurement  of  the  results  of  teaching  is  an  important  part  of 
this  modem  scientific  tendency. 

In  the  measurement  of  reading  ability  the  first  important 
consideration  is  to  determine  what  to  measure.  It  has  been  true 
in  the  past  that  some  schemes  have  been  devised  to  measure  abili- 
ties, knowledge  of  which  is  of  no  practical  importance.  We  must, 
then,  first  of  all  decide  what  the  important  factors  in  reading 
efficiency  are.  In  the  first  place,  of  two  readers  whose  grasp  of 
content  is  equally  great  that  one  who  can  read  the  larger  amount 
in  a  given  time  has  greater  reading  ability.  Bate  of  reading, 
then,  appears  to  be  a  very  important  factor.  Again,  of  two 
people  who  can  read  the  same  amount  in  a  given  imit  of  time, 
that  one  whose  grasp  of  content  is  greater  is  the  better  reader. 
In  this  case,  the  individual  who  can  remember  the  larger  amoimt 
of  what  he  has  read  and  who  can  remember  it  more  correctly  is 

>  Address   delivered   at   the  Brown  University   Teachers'   Association.   Provi- 
dence, R.  L,   April   1,   1916. 
*  Sneddon,  David.     Problems  of  Educational  Readjustment,  pp.   1-32. 
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the  more  efficient.  The  whole  question  of  reading  efficiency  re- 
duces to  this:  the  reader  who  can  read  the  largest  amount  in  a 
given  omit  of  time  and  whose  comprehension  of  what  he  has  read 
is  best  has  the  greatest  reading  ability.  The  two  things,  then, 
which  must  be  accurately  weighed  in  order  to  have  a  complete 
measure  of  reading  ability  are:  (1)  rate  of  reading,  and  (2) 
comprehension.  !N'ow  the  main  purpose  in  teaching  children  to 
read  is  the  development  in  them  of  the  power  to  get  thought  from 
the  printed  or  written  page.  The  fact  that  a  child  or  a  class  has 
the  ability  to  pronounce  words  fluently  cannot  always  be  taken 
as  an  indication  of  good  reading,  for  it  may  not  be  accompanied 
by  adequate  comprehension  of  the  thought.  For  example,  a  child 
may  be  obliged  to  spend  an  half  hour  to  read  a  page  in  such  a 
manner  that  he  comprehends  the  thought  to  the  degree  that  he  can 
reproduce  eighty  per  cent  of  the  content.  Another  child  may  be 
able  to  read  the  same  page  with  an  equally  efficient  understanding 
in  a  few  minutes.  The  second  pupil  is,  of  course,  a  much  more 
efficient  reader.  Among  school  children  all  degrees  of  compre- 
hension are  found  combined  with  a  wide  range  of  reading  rates. 
Eeal  efficiency  demands  a  satisfactorily  rapid  rate  of  reading 
combined  with  an  adequate  power  of  comprehension.  In  the  meas- 
urement of  reading  ability  it  is  necessary  to  unite  these  two  fac- 
tors into  a  final  measure  which  shall  represent  the  total  reading 
ability  of  a  child  or  a  class.  The  test  which  I  shall  describe  is 
designed  to  measure  the  ability  to  interpret,  to  remember  and  to 
reproduce  in  writing  what  has  been  read,  and  involves  also  the 
element  of  speed.  It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  other  tests 
qan  be  devised  to  measure  other  aspects  of  reading.  The  aim  of 
this  test,  in  a  word,  is  to  measure  the  child's  ability  to  react  to  the 
total  situation  presented  by  a  piece  of  connected  discourse  in 
printed  form.    This  is  what  we  frequently  have  to  do  in  life. 

The  plan  of  the  test  is  that  the  children  shall  be  given  a  cer- 
tain specified  time  in  which  to  read  silently,  after  which  they 
shall  be  required  to  reproduce  in  writing  as  much  as  they  can  re- 
member of  what  they  have  read.  With  the  data  thus  gained  it  is 
possible  to  score  the  different  elements  in  their  reading  ability. 

The  test,  which  is  a  simple  story  adapted  to  the  interests  and 
understanding  of  young  children,  has  been  divided  into  forty 
sections,  each  of  which  represents  a  unit  of  the  thought     The 
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idea  expressed  in  each  of  the  sections  has  been  condensed  into  a 
short  statement  and  these  are  called  the  key,  and  numbered  to 
correspond  to  the  numbers  of  the  sections.  Each  point  in  the  key 
is  intended  to  express  the  essential  idea  contained  in  the  corre- 
sponding section  of  the  test.  This  key  as  a  whole  is  intended  to 
express  the  main  thought,  the  gist,  the  thread  of  the  story  of  the 
original.  It  is  intended  to  be  such  a  reproduction  of  the  thought 
of  the  test  as  would  represent  a  degree  of  comprehension  worthy 
of  being  scored  as  perfect.  This  key  is  used  as  a  means  by  which 
to  score  the  child's  written  reproduction  with  the  object  of  find- 
ing out  how  well  he  has  grasped  the  essential  ideas  or,  in  other 
words,  carried  the  thread  of  the  story. 

The  selection  used  for  the  test  is  printed  as  a  folder  in  the 
form  of  the  two  pages  of  an  open  book  when  it  lies  before  the  child 
on  the  top  of  his  desk.  It  makes  just  two  pages.  The  test  papers 
are  given  out  to  the  children  on  the  tops  of  their  desks,  with  the 
printed  side  down.  The  procedure  then  is  to  give  a  signal  by 
saying  "Start,"  at  which  the  children  turn  their  papers  over  and 
begin  to  read  silently.  At  a  second  signal,  which  is  given  by 
saying  "Stop,"  each  child  promptly  ceases  reading,  draws  a  circle 
around  the  word  at  which  he  left  off  and  immediately  turns  his 
paper  over.  The  children  are  allowed  one  minute  in  which  to 
read.  At  the  end  of  the  period  allowed  for  reading  the  papers 
are  collected.  The  children  are  then  asked  to  write  all  they  can 
remember  of  the  story.  For  this  they  are  allowed  all  the  time 
they  need. 

Data  are  now  at  hand  for  the  determination  of  each  child's  score 
in  the  two  factors  in  reading  ability.^ 

(1)  The  rate  of  reading  is  first  found  by  counting  the  num- 
ber of  words  read  by  each  child.  This  is  expressed  in  words  per 
second. 

(2)  In  the  determination  of  comprehension  two  elements  are 
taken  into  consideration, — the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  repro- 
duction, (a)  Each  child's  written  reproduction  is  carefully  ex- 
amined and  the  number  of  the  points  in  the  key  which  are  repro- 
duced by  him  is  determined  and  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the 

*For  a  more  complete  discussion  of  this  whole  plan  of  measuring-  reading 
ability  see  Bulletin  No.  1  of  the  Bureau  of  Research  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  entitled  "The  Measurement  of  Ability  to 
Read." 
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total  number  in  the  portion  of  the  selection  which  he  read.  For 
example,  in  the  part  read  by  a  certain  child  there  may  have  been 
twenty  points  and  he  may  have  reproduced  five  of  these.  The 
amount  reproduced  was,  therefore,  twenty-five  per  cent  of  what 
he  read.  This  is  called  quantity  of  reproduction.  In  ascertain- 
ing the  number  of  ideas  reproduced  by  each  child  to  get  the  meas- 
ure of  quantity,  every  idea  is  coimted  which  in  most  respects  is 
complete  and  in  general  correctly  stated,  even  though  some  of  the 
less  important  details  are  lacking,  (b)  The  reproductions  are 
examined  a  second  time  and  only  those  ideas  counted  which  are 
entirely  correct  in  every  respect  and  of  which  every  detail  is 
reproduced.  This  is  called  quality  of  reproduction.  The  average 
of  quantity  and  quality  is  taken  as  the  measure  of  comprehension. 

But  a  measure  of  rate  of  reading  and  comprehension  taken  sep- 
arately will  not  prove  satisfactory.  One  child  may  have  a  high 
reading  rate,  and  a  low  comprehension.  A  second  child  may 
have  a  low  reading  rate,  and  a  high  comprehension.  It  may  be 
difficult  to  determine  the  exact  difference  in  ability  in  such  a 
case.  It  is  necessary  that  some  method  be  established  by  which 
the  total  reading  efficiency  of  an  individual  or  a  class  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  a  single  figure.  For  this  purpose  the  product  of  the 
child's  comprehension  and  rate  of  reading  is  taken  as  the  measure 
of  his  reading  ability.  In  this  computation  the  percentage  of 
comprehension,  as,  for  example,  41.15  per  cent,  is  regarded  as  the 
number  41.15  and  is  multiplied  by  the  rate.  If  the  rate  in  this 
case  was  2.15  words  per  second,  the  reading  efficiency  would  be 
the  product  of  these  two  numbers,  or  88.47.  It  is  thus  possible 
to  express  the  child's  total  reading  ability  in  a  crude,  more  or  less 
inexact,  but  fairly  comprehensible  form.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
mathematical  relation  between  these  figures.  This  plan  is  adopted 
purely  arbitrarily  as  a  convenient  means  of  expressing  reading 
power  in  definite  comparable  terms.  Any  child's  reading  effi- 
ciency may  be  found  by  taking  the  product  of  the  number  repre- 
senting reading  rate  and  that  representing  comprehension. 

In  scoring  the  papers  the  key  and  the  child's  reproduction  are. 
placed  side  by  side  on  a  table.  The  first  point  in  the  key  is  ex- 
amined and  then  the  child's  reproduction  is  carefully  scrutinized 
to  see  if  it  contains  the  idea.  It  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  child's 
language  may  be  entirely  different  from  the  wording  of  the  idea 
in  the  key.    The  purpose  of  the  one  scoring  the  paper  is  to  see  if 
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that  idea  is  expressed  in  the  child^s  own  language  or  sufficiently 
plainly  implied  to  be  credited  for  quantity.  If  so,  it  is  scored. 
Each  point  is  considered  in  the  same  manner.  Each  idea  is  next 
examined  with  reference  to  quality  and  scored  if  it  meets  the  re- 
quirements. When  the  entire  paper  has  been  examined,  the  num- 
ber of  ideas  credited  for  quantity  and  the  number  for  quality  are 
counted  and  each  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  number 
in  the  portion  of  the  selection  read  by  the  particular  child  in  ques- 
tion. 

The  reason  for  getting  comprehension  by  the  method  used 
needs  a  word  of  explanation.  Many  children  will  reproduce  a 
good  many  ideas  with  some  inaccuracy  and  some  omission.  They 
should  have  some  credit  for  this  but  less  than  full  credit  to  the 
extent  that  their  reproduction  is  incorrect  and  inaccurata  It  is 
believed,  after  scoring  over  four  thousand  papers  in  this  manner, 
that,  by  getting  quantity  and  quality  of  reproduction  by  this 
method  and  averaging  them,  a  very  fair  estimate  of  the  child's 
comprehension  is  secured.  Quality  serves  as  a  check  on  quantity 
and  reduces  the  child's  mark  for  comprehension  in  proportion 
as  his  work  is  inaccurate  and  incomplete. 

A  new  term  has  recently  come  into  use  in  educational  discus- 
sions. We  are  beginning  to  speak  of  educational  diagnosis.  This 
word  represents  a  tendency.  We  are  giving  more  attention  than 
at  any  time  in  the  past  to  individual  pupils.  An  attempt  is  being 
made  to  take  account  of  individual  differences  and  adapt  instruc- 
tion to  the  scientifically  determined  needs  of  each  pupil.  It  is 
possible  with  an  adequate  reading  test  to  diagnose  in  a  fairly 
accurate  manner  both  class  and  individual  needs  in  reading.  By 
expressing  the  results  of  a  reading  test  in  the  form  of  graphs  and 
appropriate  tables^  both  of  which  show  the  results  for  individual 
pupils,  it  is  possible  to  determine  with  some  accuracy  in  what 
respect  the  class  as  a  whole  or  the  various  individuals  are  deficient. 

I  shall  present  now,  for  purposes  of  illustration,  the  data  from 
an  actual  third  grade.  This  grade  stood  second  among  thirteen 
third  grades  which  were  tested  and  represents  a  somewhat  satis- 
factory efficiency.  Examination  of  the  graphs  which  are  given 
shows  that  the  rate  of  reading,  the  comprehension  and  the  reading 
ability  of  the  class  as  a  whole  are  high.  The  rate  of  reading 
is  seen  to  be  very  high. 
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It  is  possible  from  these  graphs  to  get  an  accurate  picture  of 
the  condition  of  the  class.  Fig.  1  shows  the  reading  rate,  and  it 
appears  that  there  is  a  variation  larger  than  ought  to  exist  in  a 
grade  but  no  larger  than  that  usually  found.  The  average  com- 
prehension of  the  class  is  high,  and  the  reading  efficiency  is  also 
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FIG.  1 — Curve  representing  the  rate  of  reading  in  a  third  grade.  The 
scale  along  the  base  of  the  figure  represents  the  numbers  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  grade.  The  scale  at  the  left  shows  the  rate  of  reading  in 
words  per  second.  The  papers  were  arranged  in  the  order  of  rate  of 
reading. 


high.  We  find  individual  variations  in  comprehension  and  read- 
ing efficiency,  but  these  are  not  nearly  so  great  as  in  most  of  the 
classes  thus  far  tested.  In  fact,  it  can  be  said  that  the  class  is  in 
a  rather  satisfactory  condition  in  this  respect.  While  the  rate  of 
reading  is  high,  there  are,  however,  ten  pupils  whose  rate  is  con- 
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siderably  below  tlie  average.  They  should  be  given  special  quick 
perception  practice  daily  to  bring  their  rate  of  reading  up  to  a 
higher  standard.    There  are  ten  pupils  whose  comprehension  falls 


FIG.  2 — Curve  representing  comprehension  of  the  same  children  as  in 
Fig.  1  and  in  the  same  order.  The  scale  at  the  left  shows  the  compre- 
hension. 


considerably  below  the  average  of  the  class,  four  of  whom  fall  con- 
spicuously low  and  can  easily  be  identified  in  Fig.  2.  They  need 
special  practice  in  rapid  silent  reading  with  special  emphasis  upon 
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"PIG.  3 — Curve  representing"  the  reading  efBciency  of  the  same  chil- 
dren as  in  Figs.  1  and  2,  and  arranged  in  the  same  order.  The  scale  at 
the  left  shows  the  reading  efBciency. 

getting  a  maximum  of  content  from  wliat  is  read.  The  four  who 
get  the  lowest  marks  in  comprehension  are  seen  in  Fig.  3  to  have 
a  very  low  score  for  reading  efficiency. 

We  may  now  examine  a  number  of  individual  cases.    It  is  easy 
to  see  that  Pupil  No.  1  is  deficient  in  the  rate  at  which  he  can 
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read.  He  gets  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  the  content  at  his 
present  rate  of  reading  but  he  reads  so  little  in  a  unit  of  time  that 
his  efficiency  is  low.  He  should  have  practice  to  increase  his 
speed,  and  if  it  is  found  that  at  a  higher  rate  of  reading  his  com- 
prehension is  poor  he  should  be  given  practice  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  about  improvement  along  this  line,  also.  Pupil  Xo.  2 
has  a  difficulty  which  is  easy  to  diagnose.  In  the  first  place  his 
rate  of  reading  is  not  sufficiently  rapid,  but  on  quantity  of  repro- 
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FIG.  4 — Surface  •  of  frequency  showing  the  distribution  of  reading 
efficiency  in  the  same  third  grade.  The  scale  along  the  base  of  the 
figure  represents  the  reading  efficiency.  The  scale  at  the  left  shows 
the  number  of  children  in  each  group. 

duction  he  stands  high.  His  mark  for  quality,  on  the  other  hand, 
falls  to  zero.  In  other  words,  he  gets  a  good  many  ideas  in  the 
rough,  but  gets  nothing  accurately.  What  he  gets  is  a  mere  smat- 
tering of  the  idea.  His  low  mark  for  comprehension,  together 
with  his  low  rate  of  reading,  gives  him  a  low  efficiency.  He  neods 
to  work  both  for  speed  and  for  accuracy.  Pupil  "No.  4  reads  at  a 
rate  considerably  below  the  average.  He  gets  in  a  rather  rough  way 
a  very  large  percentage  of  the  ideas,  but  he  is  very  inaccurate.  He 
merely  skims  what  he  reads.    He  is  in  need  of  the  same  treatment 
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as  Pupil  1^0.  2.  The  same  difficulty  exists  in  the  case  of  Pupil 
1^0.  8.  Pupil  'No.  13  reads  reasonably  rapidly  but  remembers  little 
of  what  he  reads,  and  gets  nothing  absolutely  correctly.  The  same  is 
true  of  Pupil  No.  15.  An  interesting  comparison  may  be  made 
in  the  case  of  Pupils  ^o.  21  and  No.  22.  Both  read  with  great 
rapidity.  Pupil  E"©.  21  remembers  a  large  amount  of  what  he 
reads  and  remembers  it  accurately.  On  account  of  this  and  his 
high  rate  of  reading  he  stands  the  highest  in  the  class  in  efficiency. 
Just  the  reverse  is  true  of  Pupil  E'o.  22.  While  he  covers  a  great 
deal  of  ground,  he  gets  almost  nothing  out  of  it. 

A  pupil  like  ^No.  21  is  so  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  class  that 
probably  he  profits  little  or  nothing  from  the  daily  routine  read- 
ing lesson.  Such  children  should  be  removed  from  the  reading 
class  at  once,  for  they  need  no  more  drill  in  reading  as  such. 
The  ordinary  daily  exercises  in  oral  reading,  as  usually  conducted, 
would  amount  for  such  pupils  to  daily  practice  in  slowing  down 
their  rate  of  reading.  Probably  Pupils  l!To.  6  and  ITo.  17  cannot 
receive  maximum  profit  from  reading  with  this  class.  These  three 
pupils  can  easily  be  identified  in  Pig.  4  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
scale,  above  the  majority  of  the  class,  and  by  the  three  conspicu- 
ously high  points  in  the  curve  in  Pig.  3.  It  is  doubtful,  also, 
whether  Pupils  !N"o.  13  and  !N'o.  16  belong  in  this  class.  Reading 
material  and  instruction  adapted  to  the  average  of  the  class  would 
hardly  be  suited  to  their  needs.  These  two  pupils  may  be  easily 
identified  in  the  two  lowest  points  of  the  curves  in  Figs.  2  and  3 
and  also  on  the  lower  end  of  the  scale  in  Fig.  4. 

An  examination  of  Fig.  4  reveals,  on  the  whole,  a  very  satis- 
factory condition.  With  the  exception  of  ^ve  pupils,  ISTo.  6,  l!To. 
17,  and  Ko.  21,  on  the  upper  side  of  the  scale,  and  ITos.  13  and 
15,  on  the  lower,  the  group  is  homogeneous  and  compact,  which  is 
a  favorable  condition  for  teaching.  While  four  of  these  ^ve  pupils 
would  undoubtedly  do  better  in  a  class  more  nearly  of  their  own 
ability,  yet  they  do  not  differ  so  seriously  from  the  average  of 
the  class  as  to  fail  entirely  to  profit  from  the  instruction. 

This  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  method  by  which  individual 
pupils  may  be  selected  and  their  particular  deficiencies  studied. 
It  is  not  intended  to  be  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  class.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  by  a  study  of  the  scores  of  the  different  individual 
pupils  in  the  various  elements  of  reading  ability  and  the  applica- 
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tion  of  the  proper  remedial  measures  in  each  case,  the  total  effi- 
ciency of  the  class  could  be  raised  very  much  higher  than  it  is  at 
the  present  time. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  I  wish  to  present  now  the  data  from 
another  school  which  represents  conditions,  which  in  many  re- 
spects are  undesirable,  and,  had  the  proper  measures  for  remedy- 
ing the  various  defects  been  applied,  the  present  deficiencies  would 
not  prevail  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  found.  Figs.  5,  6,  7, 
and  8  show  the  essential  facts.  We  see  a  great  difference  in  the 
rate  of  reading.  In  both  cases  there  is  a  wide  range,  but  in  the 
case  of  the  second  school  the  rate  is  very  few  throughout,  while  in 
the  other  it  is  high.  It  is  entirely  clear  that  a  majority  of  the 
pupils  in  this  school  need  a  great  deal  more  special  drill  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  rate  of  reading.  'Note  how  the  schools 
compare  in  comprehension.  While  there  is  a  somewhat  wide 
variation  in  the  first  school,  the  individual  differences  in  this 
respect  in  the  second  are  extremely  marked.  This  school  repre- 
sents a  condition  which  should  never  be  allowed  to  exist  and 
which  makes  it  impossible  to  secure  the  best  results  from  the  in- 
struction. An  examination  of  the  reading  efficiencies  in  the  case 
of  the  two  schools,  reveals  a  very  unsatisfactory  efficiency  in  the 
case  of  the  second.  In  fact,  the  low  standing  of  the  pupils  in 
rate  of  reading  and  comprehension  inevitably  leads  to  a  low  gen- 
eral efficiency. 

I  wish  now  to  speak  of  some  defects  which  are  found  as  the  re- 
sults of  reading  tests,  and  I  shall  confine  my  attention  to  three 
of  these.  They  may  be  classified  under  the  following  heads:  (1) 
Great  range  of  abilities  within  a  single  class;  (2)  poor  grading; 
(3)  neglect  of  the  superior  child. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  distributions  of  reading  effi- 
ciency in  various  schools.  Compare  the  two  grades  represented 
in  Figs.  4  and  8.  The  former  represents  a  much  more  satisfac- 
tory distribution  than  the  latter.  In  Fig.  8  the  wide  variation 
and  the  very  unsatisfactory  distribution  is  evident  ITote  that 
there  are  three  distinct  groups  of  pupils  representing  widely  dif- 
ferent abilities.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  true  facts 
concerning  the  grade  represented  in  Fig.  8.  There  are  six  pupils 
in  the  class  who  are  totally  unable  to  read.  The  best  reader  in 
the  grade  is  nearly  thirty-eight  times  as  efficient  as  the  poorest. 
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The  ^ye  best  readers  are  about  sixteen  times  as  competent  as  the 
five  poorest  The  twenty  best  readers  have  about  nine  and  one 
half  times  as  great  reading  ability  as  the  twenty  who  have  the 
least  reading  power.  The  most  rapid  reader  reads  about  sixteen 
times  as  fast  as  the  slowest.  The  ten  most  rapid  readers  read 
over  five  and  one  half  times  as  fast  as  the  ten  slowest.    There  are 
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FIG.  5 — Curve  representing  the  rate  of  reading  in  a  third  grade.    The 
papers  were  arranged  in  order  of  rate  of  reading. 

six  pupils  in  the  class  who  failed  entirely  in  comprehension.  The 
best  pupil  in  the  grade  in  comprehension  is  nearly  ten  times  as 
competent  as  the  poorest.  The  ten  pupils  who  are  best  in  com- 
prehension have  over  four  and  one-half  times  as  much  ability  in 
this  direction  as  the  ten  who  have  the  least  ability. 

Think  of  competing  with  a  person  thirty-eight  times  as  efficient 
as  you  are  in  any  kind  of  work  I    Similar  facts  are  true  of  nearly 
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every  grade  thus  far  tested !    What  does  it  mean  ?    Just  this :  that 
graded  schools  are  not  graded.    With  such  facts  before  us  we  can 
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FIG.  6 — Curve  representing  comprehension  in  the  case  of  the  same 
children  as  in  Fig.  5.  Note  the  extreme  variation  in  ability  in  the  case 
of  these  children. 


but  ask,  Is  our  modern  graded  school  system  a  success  or  a  fail- 
ure?    Surely  it  is  not  a  complete  failure.     This  condition  of 
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which  I  am  speaking  is  due  largely  to  poor  supervision.     By  the 
use  of  adequate  reading  tests  the  particular  deficiencies  of  the 


FIG.  7 — Curve  representing  the  reading  efficiency  of  the  same  chil- 
dren as  in  Figs  5  and  6.  Note  the  low  reading  efficiency  of  these  chil- 
dren. 


poorer  pupils  in  this  grade  could  have  been  discovered  and  re- 
moved by  proper  remedial  instruction.     By  the  same  tests  the 
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ability  of  the  better  pupils  would  have  been  discovered  and  they 
would  have  been  promoted  to  a  higher  grade.  The  result  would 
have  been  a  class  which  was  a  compact  and  homogeneous  group, 
such  that  instruction  could  easily  be  adapted  to  it  as  a  whole. 
As  it  stands  now  this  is  entirely  impossible.    An  attempt  to  teach 
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FIG.  8 — Surface  of  frequency  representing  the  distribution  of  read- 
ing efficiency  in  a  fourth  grade.  This  represents  an  extremely  bad  con- 
dition. Note  the  three  modes  and  the  large  number  of  pupils  in  the 
lowest  group. 

this  grade  as  a  whole  as  it  now  stands  would  be  like  having  a 
class  made  up  by  selecting  a  few  pupils  from  each  grade  from  the 
second  or  third  up  through  to  the  eighth.  The  pupils  of  this 
grade  do  actually  represent  all  degrees  of  reading  ability  found 
in  the  various  grades  of  the  elementary  school.     The  reading 
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efficiency  of  the  best  pupil  in  this  fourth  grade  is  higher  than  the 
grade  average  of  the  best  eighth  grade  thus  far  found  in  the 
state!  It  is  as  good  as  the  average  of  many  high  school  classes, 
yet  he  is  required  to  remain  in  the  class  and  take  his  part  in  the 
daily  reading  lesson  which  is  of  fourth  grade  difficulty. 

As  regards  the  matter  of  grading  I  may  say,  that  at  least  four 
conditions  are  found.  (1)  The  grading  of  the  class  may  be  good 
and  the  efficiency  high.  By  this  I  mean  that  the  variability  of  the 
class  is  small  and  the  average  or  median  reading  efficiency  is 
equal  to  the  standard  for  the  grade.  (2)  The  grading  may  be 
good  but  the  efficiency  low.  (3)  The  average  efficiency  may  be 
reasonably  high  but  the  range  of  ability  may  be  so  great  that 
every  degree  of  efficiency  from  the  lowest  gTade  of  the  elementary 
school  to  the  highest  may  be  found  in  a  single  grade.  (4)  There 
may  be  several  distinct  groups  as  regards  efficiency  in  the  grade. 
The  frequency  graph  representing  the  grade  is  then  said  to  be 
midtimodal.  These  defects  can  all  be  remedied  by  proper  methods 
of  testing  and  proper  supervision  after  the  needs  of  the  class  have 
been  properly  diagnosed. 

In  practically  every  grade  tested  thus  far  there  have  been  found 
from  one  to  three  pupils  who  are  distinctly  superior  to  the  rest 
of  the  grade.  It  is  a  frequent  occurrence,  as  I  have  already 
shown,  to  find,  in  a  third  grade,  pupils  whose  reading  efficiency 
is  equal  or  superior  to  the  eighth  grade  standard.  I  once  heard 
a  lecturer  say  that  the  American  graded  school  system  of  the 
past  was  an  organized  institution  to  reduce  genius  to  mediocrity. 
It  may  be  that  there  is  a  grain  of  truth  in  this  statement.  When 
we  find  in  nearly  every  third  grade,  children  whose  visual  grasp 
of  the  printed  symbols  is  so  rapid  and  efficient  and  whose  power 
of  interpretation  is  so  great  that  they  are  in  a  marked  degree 
superior  to  their  classmates,  what  do  we  do  with  such  pupils? 
Ordinarily  we  hold  them  in  the  grade.  We  keep  them  going 
through  the  monotonous  routine  of  the  oral  reading  lesson  day 
after  day.  Oral  reading  is  usually  about  half  as  rapid  as  silent 
reading.  In  other  words,  then,  we  are  giving  these  brilliant  pu- 
pils daily  practice  in  reducing  their  reading  efficiency.  This 
half -speed  practice  which  they  get  daily  can  never  develop  maxi- 
mum efficiency.  As  ordinarily  conducted  it  can  but  result  in  ren- 
dering the  child's  reading  more  slow  and  ponderous.     Children 
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of  this  kind  who  have  such  superior  ability  in  rapid  silent  read- 
ing need  no  more  class  drill  in  oral  reading  and  should  be  excused 
from  the  reading  class. 

The  study  of  the  reading  problem  which  has  been  going  on  for 
the  last  ten  years  and  more  has  yielded  a  body  of  scientific  infor- 
mation which  suggests  important  modifications  in  the  methods 
of  teaching  reading  which  have  prevailed  in  the  past.  I  shall 
state  and  comment  briefly  upon  a  few  of  the  most  important  of 
these. 

1.  There  should  he  no  formal  oral  reading  lessons  as  such 
after  the  third  grade.  By  the  end  of  this  grade  the  so-called  me- 
chanics of  reading,  which  means  teaching  to  read,  should  be  com- 
pleted and  the  pupils  should  be  able  to  read  any  selection  which 
is  not  of  a  technical  character  the  content  of  which  is  within 
their  comprehension.  Experience  abundantly  indicates  that  this 
can  be  done. 

2.  Since  silent  reading  is  of  so  much  greater  social  value 
than  oral  reading  it  should  receive  the  predominant  emphasis. 
In  the  earliest  grades  frequent  exercises  in  rapid  silent  reading 
should  take  the  place  of  much  of  the  common  oral  drill  in  reading. 
Speed  contests  are  valuable.  In  a  recent  exercise  of  this  kind 
which  I  witnessed,  the  teacher,  commencing  at  the  beginning  of 
the  story,  asked  rapid-fire  questions  about  the  content  of  the  les- 
son in  the  order  of  the  printed  account,  and  as  she  asked  her  ques- 
tions the  pupils  read  silently.  When  a  page  or  two  had  been 
covered  in  this  manner,  the  books  were  quickly  closed  and  one 
or  more  pupils  were  asked  to  reproduce  the  thought,  after  which 
the  reading  was  resumed.  According  to  this  method,  in  the  case 
of  a  paragraph  which  would  cover  a  third  of  a  page,  the  teacher 
would  ask  perhaps  three  or  four  questions  in  the  order  of  the  ideas 
of  the  paragraph,  the  answers  to  which  would  be  the  essential 
ideas  of  the  paragraph.  The  pupils  made  no  oral  response  during 
the  reading  but  read  very  rapidly  and  silently  to  get  the  thought 
conveyed  by  the  printed  symbols.  Each  question  was  asked  just 
before  the  pupils  reached  the  point  at  which  the  printed  discourse 
would  contain  the  facts  or  statements  which  would  give  them  the 
answer.  While  their  eyes  were  running  rapidly  over  this  taking 
in  the  thought,  another  question  would  be  asked  which  kept  the 
process  of  silent  thought-acquisition  forging  ahead  rapidly.   There 
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was  no  time  for  attention  to  minute  textual  details.  Pages  and 
pages  were  covered  in  this  manner  in  this  lesson,  which  was  sight 
reading.  The  reproductions  were  detailed  and  accurate.  The 
ideas  of  the  children  were  well  organized  and  the  reproductions 
served  as  most  excellent  oral  English.  This  was  ideal  teaching 
of  reading.  This  teacher  was  training  her  pupils  in  an  accom- 
plishment of  great  social  value  and  one  which  is  all  too  rare, — the 
ability  to  interpret  the  printed  page  rapidly  and  silently,  to  re- 
member well  what  is  read  and  to  reproduce  it  in  good,  correct 
English  and  with  the  ideas  in  coherent,  well-organized  form. 

3.  Above  the  third  grade,  teaching  to  read  should  consist  of 
teaching  to  study.  In  all  grades  above  the  third  the  pupils  will 
do  a  great  deal  of  silent  reading  in  the  extensive  reading  necessary 
in  the  study  of  history,  geography,  nature,  literature  and  the  other 
subjects  of  the  curriculum.  There  should  be  frequent  periods 
when  teacher  and  pupils  study  the  lesson  together.  The  object  of 
the  teacher  here  is  to  teach  the  pupils  how  to  study.  The  method 
will  sometimes  be  somewhat  like  that  of  the  silent  reading  les- 
sons previously  described.  The  aim  of  the  teacher  should  be 
to  teach  the  pupils  to  interpret  the  printed  page  rapidly,  to  select 
the  essential  from  the  mass  bf  details,  to  organize  facts  in  co- 
herent form  and  to  give  them  back  to  the  class  in  clear,  correct, 
fluent,  logical,  convincing  oral  discourse.  Frequently  a  whole 
lesson  in  history  or  geography,  which  has  never  been  previously 
read  by  the  pupils,  will  be  gone  through  rapidly  in  silent  study 
by  teacher  and  pupils  working  together,  after  which  the  plipils 
will  be  required  to  stand  upon  their  feet  immediately  and  repro- 
duce or  discuss  portions  of  it.  The  pupils  will  thus  get  the  best 
of  practice  in  silent  reading,  in  organizing  and  presenting  facts, 
in  a  word,  in  learning  to  study. 

4.  Whatever  oral  reading  there  is  above  the  third  grade  should 
he  in  connection  with  other  studies.  It  will  often  happen  in  va- 
rious subjects  that  individual  pupils  will  be  assigned  special 
topics  upon  which  to  secure  information,  to  be  reported  to  the 
rest  of  the  class.  Here  is  one  of  the  opportunities  for  proper 
oral  reading.  The  pupil  has  something  which  he  desires  to  con- 
vey to  the  others.  He  now  has  a  motive  for  reading  well  in  order 
that  he  may  interest  the  class  and  that  they  may  get  his  message. 
There  are  abundant  opportunities  for  this  kind  of  reading  in 
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scliool.  A  pupil  may  have  a  book  at  home  which  contains  some- 
thing which  will  interest  the  geography  class.  Another  may  have 
a  letter  from  a  friend  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country  or  a  foreign 
country  which,  if  read  when  that  topic  is  being  studied  in  class, 
would  have  great  value.  Current  events  and  newspaper  clippings 
afford  a  valuable  source  for  this  kind  of  oral  reading.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  the  resourceful  teacher  will  have  no  difficulty  in  find- 
ing plenty  of  material  for  properly  motivated,  rational,  oral  read- 
ing in  school. 

6.  There  should  he  a  great  deal  of  spontaneous  silent  reading 
in  school.  The  teacher's  greatest  opportunity  presents  itself  in 
the  proper  conduct  of  silent  reading.  There  should  be  available 
in  the  schoolroom  single  copies  of  as  many  books  as  possible  for 
the  children  to  read  in  their  spare  time.  These  books  may  deal 
with  a  wide  variety  of  content.  It  is  desirable  that  much  of  the 
content  should  be  informational  in  character, — ^geography,  his- 
tory, nature  and  other  similar  subjects.  If  a  given  class  consists 
of  twenty  pupils  and  one  set  consisting  of  twenty  different  books 
is  purchased,  each  child  will  have  twenty  books  to  read.  If  the 
equivalent  of  two  or  three  sets  in  single  copies  can  be  bought,  an 
abundance  of  reading  will  be  provided. 

Our  State  program  of  studies  contains  this  advice  which  I  be- 
lieve is  fundamental.  Let  me  give  it  to  you  in  the  exact  words  of 
the  program.  "Accumulate  a  school  library.  Bring  in,  and  en- 
courage the  pupils  to  bring  in,  good  books,  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines from  home.  If  there  is  a  public  library  in  town,  do  not 
fail  to  utilize  it  to  the  utmost  for  the  re-enforcement  of  the  school. 
Take  out  a  school  card  and  keep  in  the  schoolroom  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  good  children's  books.  Keep  all  of  this  material  where  it 
can  be  served  out  to  the  children  for  silent  reading  at  times  when 
they  would  otherwise  be  idle.  Occasionally  allow  two  or  three 
pupils  to  read  to  the  class  for  a  whole  period  out  of  a  selection 
from  this  silent  reading  material."^  The  great  problem  in  teach- 
ing reading  is  to  get  the  children  early  in  the  school  course  to  want 
to  read.  When  a  child  reaches  the  point  that  he  regularly  and 
frequently  takes  books  home  to  read  in  his  spar^time  his  problem 
of  learning  to  read  is  settled.  If  he  has  not  already  acquired  the 
ability  to  do  so  he  will  ordinarily  acquire  it  for  himself. 

» Program  of  Studies  for  the  Elementary  Schools  of  New  Hampshire,  Third 
Edition,  1916,  p.  31. 
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6.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  uneconomical  drill  in  connection 
with  the  teaching  of  primary  reading.  The  newer  methods  of 
teaching  reading  have  all  been  constructed  on  more  modem  prin- 
ciples than  those  of  an  earlier  day  and  are  much  less  wasteful  of 
time  and  energy.  I  find  in  many  cases,  however,  that  teachers 
are  prone  to  carry  formal  abstract  drill  on  elements  of  words  to 
excess,  often  even  giving  four  or  five  times  the  amount  of  such 
drill  called  for  in  the  printed  manual,  if  one  of  the  standard 
reading  systems  is  being  used.  The  principle  of  diminishing 
returns  comes  in  and  much  time  is  wasted.  In  an  age  when  the 
teaching  process  is  being  subjected  to  the  most  searching  inquiry 
to  find  lost  time  and  lost  motion,  the  teacher  must  carefully  con- 
sider her  own  method  and  find  the  best  kind  and  the  optimum 
amount  of  drill  in  such  a  subject  as  reading. 

Our  practice  in  E"ew  Hampshire  in  connection  with  this  prob- 
lem may  be  of  interest  to  you.  I  will  describe  briefly  jJie  direc- 
tions in  connection  with  word  development  and  word  drill  as  they 
are  given  for  the  first  and  second  grades  in  our  State  program.^ 

By  the  use  of  pictures,  objects  and  conversation,  the  teacher  leads 
the  children  to  make  an  effective  association  between  the  object, 
idea  or  experience  and  the  word  which  is  its  symbol.  She  causes 
them  to  use  the  word  freely  in  conversation  in  sentences  of  their 
own.  Finally,  the  visual  form  is  associated  with  the  auditory  form 
and  with  the  object,  idea  or  experience  for  which  it  stands.  This  can 
usually  most  satisfactorily  be  done  by  writing  the  word  on  the 
board  in  a  short  sentence  when  attention  is  at  its  best.  Proper 
word  development  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  early  stages 
of  reading.  If  the  association  between  the  visual  form  and  the 
idea  is  faintly  made,  the  visual  form  will  recall  the  idea  faintly 
or  not  at  all  and,  as  a  result,  the  child  will  not  learn  to  read  so 
far  as  that  word  is  concerned.  The  mere  ability  to  react  with  the 
verbal  expression  when  the  visual  form  is  presented  is  not  reading. 

"When  the  class  begins  reading  rather  extensively  from  books  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  develop  all  new  words  previous  to  reading. 
When  an  unfamiliar  word  occurs,  the  teacher  may  pronounce  it 
for  the  child  who  is  reading  as  he  reaches  it.  The  child  should 
pronounce  after  her  and  the  reading  should  continue  without  fur- 

1  The  four  paragraphs  which  follow  are  given  about  in  the  words  of  the  Pro- 
gram of  Studies  for  the  Elementary  Schools  of  New  Hampshire,  Third  Edition, 
1916,  pp.   22-39. 
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ther  interruption.  But  common  words,  about  the  real  understand- 
ing of  which  by  some  or  allof  the  children  the  teacher  is  in  doubt, 
should  be  developed  either  before  or  after  the  class.  Most  new 
words  at  this  stage  may  be  placed  upon  the  board,  as  they  occur, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving,  after  the  class,  two  or  three  minutes' 
practice  in  pronouncing  them  as  unanalysed  wholes,  daily.  Chil- 
dren thus  catch  the  knack  of  pronouncing  words  by  practice  in 
pronouncing  them,  with  little  instruction  by  the  teacher.  Experi- 
ence shows  that  children  normally  work  out  the  most  of  their 
phonetics  in  this  manner.  They  learn  meanings  of  words  by  meet- 
ing them  again  and  again  in  a  familiar  content. 

It  is  essential  that  children  be  trained  early  to  grasp  words  and 
group  of  words  as  wholes.  Rate  of  reading,  which  is  an  important 
factor  in  efficient  reading,  depends  very  largely  upon  the  ability 
to  read  word  groups  in  this  way.  To  this  end,  drill  may  be  given 
by  quick  perception  devices  on  words  and  word  groups  which  are 
of  frequent  occurrence.  This  drill  should  be  rapid  and  the  period 
very  brief.  Quick  perception  means  practically  instantaneous 
perception  and  anything  short  of  this  is  valueless  as  drill.  The 
technique  of  the  drill  should  be  such  that  the  card, — if  percep- 
tion cards  are  used, — is  raised  to  the  proper  position  for  percep- 
tion and  then  lowered,  in  a  manner  which  will  involve  an  ex- 
posure just  sufficient  for  a  glance  with  the  card  at  complete  rest. 

In  the  third  grade  the  word  development  exercises  of  the  first 
two  years  take  the  form  of  practice  in  the  visual  analysis  of 
words.  It  is  well  at  the  close  of  each  reading  lesson  in  this  grade 
at  first,  for  the  teacher  to  place  upon  the  board  all  the  more  diffi- 
cult words  of  the  day's  lesson  in  syllabic  form.  She  should  then 
take  the  words,  one  at  a  time,  pronounce  them  slowly,  clearly  and 
distinctly,  and  have  the  pupils  pronounce  after  her  in  the  same 
manner.  After  the  words  have  been  gone  over  several  times  in 
this  manner,  the  teacher  may  point  rapidly  to  the  different  words 
and  have  them  pronounced  quickly  by  the  pupils.  After  about 
two  weeks  of  this  kind  of  work,  the  teacher  may  begin  to  give 
the  children  themselves  practice  in  dividing  words  into  syllables. 
Practice  may  be  given  in  quickly  glancing  at  words  on  the  board, 
followed  by  syllabication  and  pronunciation.  Children  should  be 
encouraged  to  pronounce  unfamiliar  words  at  sight  as  they  occur 
in  the  reading.     By  the  end  of  two  months  and  a  half,  the  chil- 
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dren  should  be  able  to  syllabicate  and  pronounce  any  ordinary 
word  met  in  their  reading.  ]^ot  over  four  or  five  minutes  daily 
should  be  devoted  to  these  exercises  in  visual  analysis  but  the 
teacher  should  persevere  until  her  class  is  able  to  syllabicate  and 
pronounce  any  word  which  they  meet,  which  is  phonetically 
spelled,  whether  they  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  or  not. 

We  should  have  definite  purposes  in  teaching  reading,  and, 
having  formulated  our  aims,  we  should  persevere  until  we  have 
accomplished  the  results  which  we  are  seeking.  In  closing  I  wish 
to  state  the  aims  which  I  believe  should  dominate  our  teaching 
in  this  subject.  (1)  Teaching  to  read  should  mean  teaching  to 
read  silently,  i.  e.,  teaching  to  study  efficiently.  (2)  Instruction 
at  every  step  should  be  carefully  adapted  to  the  scientifically  de- 
termined needs  of  individual  pupils.  (3)  The  teaching  of  read- 
ing should  have  for  its  aim  to  lead  the  child  into  an  acquaintance- 
ship with  the  world's  best  literature.  This  process  should  begin 
with  the  primer.  There  should  be  a  continuous  course  in  litera- 
ture from  the  first  reader  through  the  child's  entire  school  career 
which  should  result  in  a  reading  habit,  a  love  for  the  best  and  a 
genuine  literary  appreciation. 


4*     '^v* 
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JHE^N"  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  met  in  ses- 

Wl  sion  in  January,  1915,  the  great  European  War 
S  had  been  in  progress  several  months,  and  a  large 
I  number  of  bills  were  submitted  to  the  Legislature 
I  along  the  general  line  of  looking  toward  prepared- 
ness and  reorganization  in  the  state,  providing  for 
I  I   compulsory  military  training  in  high  schools,  and 

<i>]iiiiiiiiiNoiiiiiiHiiic4>  growing  out  of  the  panic  of  the  times  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  America's  somewhat  marked  indifference  to  mili- 
tary education.  The  Legislature  solved  the  problems  dealing  with 
these  numerous  bills  by  referring  them  to  a  Commission,  with 
directions  to  study  and  report  at  the  next  Legislature.  It  hap- 
pened that  that  Commission,  because  it  had  a  good  many  questions 
pertaining  to  education  to  consider,  called  at  my  office  for  a  good 
deal  of  consultation.  I  went  before  the  Commission  and  we  dis- 
cussed at  considerable  length  and  in  some  detail  a  variety  of  pro- 
posals and  recommendations  that  the  Commission  had  under  con- 
sideration. The  Commission  made  a  report  and  submitted  it  to 
the  Legislature  in  1916,  with  most  of  the  conclusions  of  which 
report  I  am  in  substantial  accord.  One  of  the  members  was  a 
man  very  well  known  to  you.  President  Meiklejohn  of  Amherst 
College,  and  there  was  one  other  college  president  on  the  Com- 
mission, two  or  three  men  of  military  experience  and  training, 
one  colonel  and  one  general,  and  two  or  three  very  active  business 
men  in  Massachusetts.  And  that  Commission,  in  view  of  the  va- 
rieties of  expert  opinions  presented  to  it  by  officers  of  the  United 
States  army  and  others,  canvassed  the  ground  pretty  well.  !N"ow 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  review  their  findings,  but  I  shall  confine 
myself  this  afternoon  to  a  discussion  chiefly  of  the  problem  of 
military  training  in  the  high  school.  I  shall  try  to  treat  the  sub- 
ject dispassionately.     I  shall  reach  certain  conclusions  as  regards 
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military  training  in  high  schools,  which  are  my  own  conclusions, 
but  I  would  like  to  assure  you  in  advance  that  not  in  any  single 
instance  is  it  my  intention  to  pass  on  the  general  question  of  de- 
sirability or  undesirability  of  preparedness.  That,  it  would  seem 
to  me,  is  not  under  discussion  this  afternoon,  and  I  shall  be  greatly 
obliged  if  you  will  not  attempt  to  make  any  inference  regarding 
my  own  opinion.  I  have  none  that  is  at  all  adequately  thought 
out  But  I  want  to  work  out  this  question  of  military  training 
on  the  assumption  that  we  do  want  a  good  deal  more  military 
training  than  we  actually  have  in  this  country,  because  of  course 
that  is  the  kind  of  question  that  confronted  the  commission.  The 
commission  was  practically  asked  to  deal  with  the  question.  Sup- 
pose we  were  to  be  at  some  time  in  the  future  attacked  by  a  very 
powerful  enemy,  what  steps  should  we  now  take  to  get  ready  so 
that  we  could  adequately  defend  ourselves?  How  should  that 
preparation  be  given?  By  the  building  up  of  a  great  standing 
army,  strong  military  training  above  the  school  age,  or  at  the 
school  age  ?    What  can  we  do  ? 

I  want  to  discuss  the  question  of  military  training 
in  the  high  schools  from  two  different  standpoints.  First 
from  the  standpoint  of  its  possible  direct  results,  that  is,  mili- 
tary training  for  the  purpose  of  producing  stronger  and  more 
capable  defenders  of  the  country  in  the  strict  military  sense  of  the 
word ;  also  from  the  standpoint  of  its  indirect  results, — a  training 
that  would  be  good  for  citizenship,  making  better  citizens,  better 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  teaching  them  obedience,  patriot- 
ism and  interest  in  their  country.  These  would  be  indirect  re* 
suits,  because  military  training  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  is 
training  for  military  activities. 

'Now  the  first  question  that  confronted  the  Commission  naturally 
was.  What  is  possible  in  our  high  schools  as  now  organized,  in 
the  way  of  military  training?  Of  course  there  are  a  variety  of 
possibilities  of  such  training.  We  are  familiar  with  schools  that 
have  a  good  deal  of  compulsory  drill,  we  are  familiar  with  schools 
that  have  their  pupils  attain  to  a  fair  degree  of  efficiency  in  the 
manual  of  arms,  and  we  are  also  familiar  with  some  private 
schools  which  not  only  are  training  their  pupils  in  these  things 
to  a  considerable  degree,  but  giving  practice  in  horseback  riding 
of  a  military  nature. 
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We  could  teach  them  to  wear  uniforms,  we  could  teach  them  to 
march,  to  drill,  to  respond  to  a  variety  of  commands  that  are 
more  or  less  familiar  to  us  in  the  historic  military  drill  practice. 
None  of  us  would  say  that  it  is  practicable  or  feasible  for  us  at 
the  present  time  to  have  anything  equivalent  to  prolonged  field 
service.  We  have  not,  in  the  first  place,  authority  to  make  such 
training  compulsory ;  we  have  not  the  staif  that  could  take  care  of 
this  compulsory  training.  But  the  other  sort  of  thing,  the  thing 
that  could  be  carried  on,  in  drill  hall  and  on  the  parade  ground, 
is  target  practice,  even  under  some  conditions  with  service  riflesj^- 
this  would  be  more  or  less  feasible  and  practicable. 

Then  the  next  question  that  confronted  the  Commission  was 
how  much  that  sort  of  training  has  significant  value  in  the  military 
sense  of  the  word ;  and  that  was  where,  I  think,  our  Commission 
came  face  to  face  with  some  of  the  most  remarkable  conditions — 
substantially  this ;  that  there  is  very  little  today  of  that  kind  of 
training  that  has  any  functional  significance  in  modem  war  as 
now  waged.  In  other  words,  very  little  of  what  we  term  military 
drill  exercises,  from  the  standpoint  of  direct  training  actually 
functions,  and  any  one  who  has  given  much  consideration  to  war 
as  now  waged,  particularly  as  waged  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe, 
must  reach  that  conclusion.  Take,  for  example,  marching,  with, 
which  we  are  all  so  familiar.  'Now  anywhere  near  the  battle  front 
today  this  is  absolutely  useless  because  modem  warfare  does  not 
favor  it.  Anywhere  near  the  front  people  have  got  to  go  around 
in  ways  vastly  different  from  what  is  historically  possible.  Most 
of  the  movement  near  the  battle  front  is  done  by  night  and  not  by 
day,  because  of  the  watchful  eye  of  the  aeroplanes,  keeping  watch 
of  every  movement  by  day,  and  only  at  night  is  it  possible  to  make 
movements  toward  the  front  that  are  safe  or  effective.  Take  an- 
other thing — the  matter  of  orders.  They  are  given  by  whistles 
and  signals,  just  as  you  see  in  the  case  of  a  foreman  of  a  great 
building;  and  there  are  orders  that  are  whispered  along  from 
man  to  man.  But  that  beautiful  way  of  shouting  out  orders  is 
a  thing  of  the  past.  Even  the  distinct  uniform  of  the  officer  has 
to  be  abandoned.  Probably  the  French  lost  thirty  thousand  lives 
in  the  early  stage  of  this  war  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  soldiers 
were  wearing  red  trousers, — and  they  have  given  them  up.  I 
won't  attempt  to  enumerate  a  lot  of  statistics,  but  I  think  if  we 
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go  over  the  ground  of  the  older  military  training,  as  we  have 
known  it,  we  find  that  a  great  deal  of  it  is  obsolete  and  probably 
in  some  respects  even  might  be  an  impediment.  The  ability  to  use 
a  rifle  is  not  only  necessary  today  for  the  soldier,  but  fine  marks- 
manship also.  Great  skill  in  using  the  rifle  and  the  ability  to  stand 
up  under  prolonged  shooting  of  the  rifle,  hour  after  hour  for 
twelve  hours,  perhaps,  on  the  stretch,  while  the  whole  body  aches 
with  the  kick  of  it, — this  drill  would  make  all  the  difference  in 
the  world. 

Beyond  the  matter  of  the  rifle  practice  I  do  not  believe  the  com- 
mission found  that  there  was  much  in  so-called  military  drill 
that  in  any  sense  was  an  asset  in  modem  war.  I  do  not  see  why 
we  should  not  train  boys  of  twelve  years  of  age  with  the  rifle. 
Boys  of  twelve  are  plastic.  At  least  let  the  boy  start  trying  to  hit 
a  mark  with  a  rifle  and  then  as  he  goes  along  teach  him  how  to 
clean  his  rifle  and  take  care  of  it. 

ITow  I  must  stop  a  moment  because  I  know  that  a  good  many 
of  us  are  bound  to  be  thinking  of  what  have  so  often  been  alleged 
to  be  the  indirect  results  of  military  training.  There  are  a  great 
many  of  the  excellent  citizens  of  America  today  who  are  defend- 
ing military  training  in  our  schools  because  they  say  it  will  teach 
a  boy  to  obey  orders,  to  have  self-respect,  to  care  for  his  country, 
to  be  a  good  citizen  and  more  physically  sound.  These  arguments 
demand  a  great  deal  of  respectful  consideration  from  you  and  me 
because  in  the  last  analysis  they  rest  on  exactly  the  same  ground 
that  most  of  the  work  we  are  doing  in  the  American  high  schools 
rests  upon.  Most  of  it  rests  on  the  same  fundamental  nineteenth 
century  educational  illusion  that  underlies  most  of  the  American 
high  schools  today, — the  transmitting  of  educational  values.  You 
and  I  have  been  arguing  for  a  long  time  that  when  we  have  drilled 
a  boy  in  Algebra  or  Latin,  the  mental  training  can  be  carried  over 
into  other  fields.  The  transmitting  of  values,  the  carrying  over 
of  values  into  these  other  fields — I  have  been  for  a  great  many 
years  engaged  in  studying  that  question.  I  am  prepared  to  des- 
cribe that  old  theory  of  education  as  being  today  the  most  funda- 
mental and  greatest  of  the  illusions  of  education.  Let  me  illus- 
trate a  little.  The  business  man  says  "Teach  the  boy  military 
drill  because  it  will  teach  him  to  obey  orders."  !N'ow  does  it  or 
does  it  not  ?    Yes,  military  drill  does  teach  the  boy  to  obey  orders 
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— some  orders,  but  not  only  does  it  not  teach  him  to  obey  other 
kinds  of  orders,  but  it  actually  forms  an  impediment  to  his  obey- 
ing other  kinds  of  orders.  We  are  all  familiar,  of  course,  with 
the  story  in  our  old  reading  books  when  we  were  children,  of  the 
man  who  was  carrying  home  his  dinner  in  his  hands  when  some- 
one called  "Attention  I",  and  he  dropped  it  into  the  gutter.  If 
someone  had  said  "Horsechestnuts !"  would  the  man  have  stood 
at  attention?  It  had  been  incorporated  into  his  nervous  system 
so  that  he  could  not  forget  it.  You  can  train  a  person  in  algebra  so 
that  he  knows  more  algebra  and  more  algebra  and  moee  algebra, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  that  process  gives  a  set  of  habits  or  ideals 
that  you  can  carry  over  into  other  unrelated  fields  any  more  than 
that  the  soldier  with  his  ready  obedience  to  certain  orders  will 
be  obedient  and  responsive  under  a  new  situation. 

In  addition  to  the  rifle  practice,  what  else  can  be  done  in  the 
high  schools  that  will  prove  an  asset  in  time  of  stress  ?  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  one  big  thing  we  can  do  in  our  American  high 
schools  is  to  develop  a  program  of  physical  education.  For  the 
sake  of  our  national  reputation,  for  the  sake  of  our  parenthood, 
for  the  sake  of  our  capacity  of  enjoying  leisure,  for  the  sake  of 
our  capacity  to  live  long  lives  of  usefulness  it  is  fully  as  important, 
if  not  a  great  deal  more  important  than  its  function  as  a  basis  for 
military  exigency.  The  one  thing  that  does  stand  out  in  all  our 
recent  experience  in  military  matters  is  that  waging  war  imposes 
the  greatest  tax  on  every  form  of  physical  competency  that  a  man 
can  possess, — obedience,  endurance,  the  ability  to  run  and  to  run 
hard,  the  ability  to  climb  a  tree,  the  ability  to  crouch,  to  lie  down — 
all  these  forms  of  physical  capacity  that  date  back  to  primitive 
man.  All  these  things  are  called  for  today,  perhaps  as  never  be- 
for,  for  successful  war. 

Our  women  today  are  nervous,  without  muscular  development, 
without  the  capacity  to  rear  many  children,  or  to  endure  hard 
work.  They  are  physically  at  a  discount.  Our  men  are  not  much 
better.  I  think  we  are  going  in  the  same  direction.  Of  all  the 
foolish  things  that  doctors  could  do  is  this, — to  sanction  physical 
training  in  gymnasiums.  If  there  is  a  place  where  people  should 
have  physical  training,  it  should  be  out  of  doors.  We  do  not  need 
any  apparatus  for  it.  We  do  not  need  any  particular  equipment. 
A  good  deal  of  that  running  and  walking  should  be  done  in  the 
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dark.  How  many  of  the  people  here  could  find  their  way  around 
in  the  dark  in  the  middle  of  the  night?  That  is  the  thing  our 
soldiers  must  do.  Try  to  begin  that  thing  when  you  are  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years  of  age  and  you  will  never  acquire  it.  I  would 
not  be  advocating  these  things  if  I  did  not  believe  that  they  would 
make  for  better  parenthood  of  the  future,  a  capacity  for  enjoying 
leisure,  and  ability  to  see  the  world  in  which  we  live  in  a  new 
light, — if  I  did  not  believe  it  was  just  as  essential  as  for  that  pos- 
sible day  of  national  need. 

In  view  of  the  existing  uncertainty  as  to  the  scope  and  char- 
acter of  desirable  military  training,  it  is  suggested  that  special  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  the  following  possibilities:  (a)  The  pro- 
vision under  adequate  direction  of  a  broader  program  of  physical 
development  of  a  simpler  and  more  rugged  character  than  is  now 
found  in  our  urban  schools ;  (b)  the  widespread  fostering  of  small- 
calibre  rifle  practice  as  an  accomplishment  among  school  boys- 
from  12  to  16  years  of  age;  (c)  the  promotion  at  state  expense  of 
summer  camps  with  much  physical,  and  some  military,  training,, 
which,  taking  boys  at  school  age — preferably  sixteen  to  eighteen — 
might  be  continued  into  young  manhood,  at  first  on  a  voluntary^ 
and  if  feasible,  later  on  a  compulsory  basis  for  all. 

A  program  of  simple  and  robust  physical  development,  organ- 
ized and  carried  out  by  trained  leaders,  and  designed  especially  to> 
reach  all  city  boys  from  twelve  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  ought  ta 
be  a  possibility.  The  elements  of  it  are  now  available.  The 
longer  school  day — seven  or  eight  hours,  to  include  at  least  two 
hours  for  physical  development — is  now  found  in  some  private- 
schools  and  several  public  school  systems. 

Athletics  must  be  so  adjusted,  as  to  give  scope  to  all  who  will 
participate,  and  obligatory  forms  should  be  devised  for  the  mi- 
nority who  will  not  volunteer.  Gymnasiums  should  be  limited 
to  corrective  work  and  dancing,  or  be  dispensed  with.  The  pro- 
gram of  school  studies  should  be  made  sufliciently  flexible  to  per- 
mit of  extensive  excursions,  meets,  trips  to  swimming  places,  etc.. 
Swimming,  like  other  activities,  should  be  carried  on  out  of  doors. 
"Hikes"  in  stormy  weather  should  be  arranged,  care  being  taken 
to  insure  suitable  clothing,  and  a  rubdown  and  change  at  the  end. 
Parks,  avenues  and  country  roads  should  be  used  no  less  than 
playgrounds.     Indoor  quarters,  apparatus  and  equipment  should^ 
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be  reduced  to  the  minimum.  The  one  indispensable  provision 
should  be  private  space  for  changing  clothes  and  rubbing  down. 
The  shower  is  probably  a  needless  luxury.  The  indoor  plunge 
should  give  way  to  the  pond  in  the  outskirts  of  the  community — 
a  plan  Avhich  is  feasible  except  in  largest  cities.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  encourage  exposure  to  all  sorts  of  weather  and 
adaptability  to  varied  conditions — the  ideals  and  powers  of  endur- 
ance connected  therewith  certainly  being  assets  for  war  as  now 
waged.  It  is  necessary  to  repeat  that  paraphernalia  and  trap- 
pings for  this  program  must  be  reduced  to  the  minimum  or  the 
progTam  cannot  succeed. 

But  enlightened  and  skilled  direction  is  indispensable.  In  a 
city  of  medium  size  a  man  worthy  of  a  salary  of  five  thousand 
dollars  should  be  in  charge — a  deputy  superintendent  of  schools. 
But  the  program,  as  a  whole,  does  not  contemplate  large  financial 
outlay  for  service,  because  the  greater  part  of  the  direction  of 
groups  should  be  under  unpaid  lieutenants  from  the  schools  them- 
selves, detailed  for  short  periods  of  responsible  leadership — the 
best  possible  initial  training  for  the  officers  of  the  future.  I^o- 
where  have  we  begim  to  realize  the  possibilities  of  this  unpaid 
service.  Out  of  a  city  on  an  afternoon  or  evening — and  ability 
to  travel  in  the  dark  is  now  surely  an  asset  for  the  soldier — it 
ought  to  be  possible  to  send  hundreds  of  hiking  parties  of  younger 
boys  under  charge  of  responsible  high  school  upper  classmen  de- 
tailed for  this  purpose  and  getting  their  several  kinds  of  training 
thereby.  Games,  contests,  swimming,  rifle  practice,  etc.,  should 
all  be  thus  conducted.  Under  scientific  direction  from  the  center, . 
such  a  program  ought  not  to  be  Costly  as  regards  personal  service. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  of  schooling  and  one  that  is 
always  with  us,  is  how  to  prevent  premature  graduation.  Children 
leave  school  for  various  reasons.  Sometimes  it  is  because  of  poor 
health, — which  might  in  many  instances  have  been  prevented  by 
proper  diet,  medical  inspection  or  treatment  under  the  direction  of 
the  parents  or  the  school  authorities.  Happily,  the  schools  are  now 
quite  generally  awakened  to  their  responsibility  in  this  respect  and 
medical  inspection  and  prescription  is  noticeably  reducing  the  elimi- 
nation of  pupils  on  this  account.  Another  active  cause  is  found  in 
the  pressure  of  poverty.  The  family  needs  are  imperative  and  the 
means  for  supplying  them  limited.  The  boy  of  ten  or  twelve  or 
fourteen  if  relieved  from  school  duties  can  become  a  producer  as  well 
as  a  consumer  and  this  thought  is  driven  home  daily  and  hourly  in 
the  minds  of  the  child^s  father  and  mother,  and  the  desire,  so  natural 
and  so  valuable,  to  take  an  active  part  in  sharing  the  responsibilities 
of  life  makes  its  strong  appeal  to  the  boy  himself.  Perhaps  he  secures 
a  paper-route,  or  a  job  on  a  grocery  team  and  with  the  receipt  of  his 
first  week's  wages  his  career  as  a  student  is  doomed.  His  ambition  is 
aroused.  Practical  and  immediate  results  appeal  to  him.  He  is  not 
old  enough  to  reason  the  matter  through  and  estimate  the  remote 
consequences.    The  present  is  all  absorbing. 

Statistics  have  been  repeatedly  gathered,  showing  the  number  of 
pupils  leaving  school  before  completing  the  course  in  this  city  or 
that  state;  and  many  different  causes  have  been  assigned  for  the 
regretably  large  percentage  of  loss,  especially  at  the  end  of  the 
eighth  grade,  and  all  along  through  the  high  school  course.  Various 
remedies  have  been  suggested.  Some  of  these  are  partially  effective. 
All  of  them  are  worth  while,  even  if  each  prevents  only  a  little  of 
this  loss. 

But  after  all  is  said,  the  best  preventives  and  the  ones  most  likely 
to  be  successful  are  home  influence  and  good  teaching.  By  home  in- 
fluence we  mean  the  deliberate  and  conscientious  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  parents  to  keep  the  ideals  of  a  true  education  before  the  minds 
of  the  children,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  home  with  the  school. 
Wise  parents  vrill  never  speak  slightingly  or  derogatorily  of  the 
school  or  the  teachers.  They  will  not  lightly  excuse  their  children 
from  attendance  on  a  given  day  and  for  slight  cause.  They  will  not 
plan  an  excursion  or  a  visit  to  a  neighboring  city  and  set  it  before 
their  children  as  a  reward  of  merit  that  they  will  be  given  a  holiday 
for  this  purpose  for  "just  this  one  day.''  The  parents  who  are  wise 
will  see  that  their  children  are  regular  and  punctual  in  their  obser- 
vance of  study  hours  and  thus  the  child  will  form  habits  that  will 
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make  his  work  successful  and  encourage  him  with  the  feeling  that 
he  is  making  progress  and  doing  something  that  is  worth  while.  This 
will  satisfy  in  large  measure  the  craving  which  every  normal  boy 
feels  for  achievement,  and  it  will  direct  his  energies  into  proper 
channels  and  hold  him  on  his  course  of  true  preparation  for  real  life. 
With  these  home  influences  behind  him  the  child's  scholastic  career 
is  assured  if  it  is  not  wrecked  upon  the  shoals  of  poor  teaching.  The 
live,  earnest,  sympathetic  teacher  is  a  most  important  factor  in  the 
prevention  of  premature  graduation.  With  a  listless,  indifferent, 
unjust,  arbitrary  or  unsjrmpathetic  teacher  in  the  classroom  many 
a  pupil  becomes  disheartened  and  disgusted.  Going  to  school  loses 
its  interest.  Though  it  may  still  be  to  him  a  duty,  his  heart  is  not 
in  it  and  he  escapes  with  a  sense  of  relief  to  the  playground  or  the 
street  and  longs  to  be  free.    We  can  scarcely  blame  him. 

Anything  that  secures  the  child's  real  interest  in  his  school  life 
and  duties  makes  for  permanency  and  scholarship  and  success.  What- 
ever kills  interest  drives  the  boy  into  the  street,  or  into  business  or 
into  mischief.    And  the  state  as  well  as  the  boy  is  the  loser. 


There  is  no  better  example  of  a  purely  democratic  institution  than 
the  American  common  school.  Here  meet  in  daily  familiar  inter-, 
course  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  bright  and  the  stupid,  the  strong 
and  the  weak,  the  sleek  and  the  ragged.  They  sit  together  in  one 
room,  play  on  the  same  playground,  fraternize  and  fight  with  one 
another,  and  one  set  of  rules  applies  to  all;  they  are  equal  before 
the  law  in  every  respect.  They  are  the  common  beneficiaries  of  the 
State,  which  has  been  established  itself  upon  the  foundation  of  ''gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  th6  people  and  for  the  people,''  and  which 
recognizes  the  fact  that  a  chain  is  no  stronger  than  the  weakest  of 
its  links.  Therefore  it  must  educate  all  its  coming  citizens  and  each 
must  be  treated  as  an  essential  unit  in  the  body  politic  as  a  whole. 

In  handling  the  educational  proposition,  however,  a  sort  of  auto- 
cracy has  necessarily  come  in.  The  development  of  educational 
thought  has  been  rapid  and  the  establishment  of  Universities  and 
Schools  of  Pedagogy  has  led  to  the  formation  of  a  class  of  experts 
whose  thinking  and  whose  executive  attainments  have  prepared  them 
for  leadership  and  domination  in  school  affairs.  The  days  have 
forever  passed  in  which  the  conduct  of  the  school  or  schools  in  a 
community  can  safely  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  annual  church 
or  town  "meetin."  The  citizens  as  a  whole  are  no  longer  qualified  to 
determine  exclusively,  educational  policies.  This  has  become  an  "ex- 
pert" job.  The  State  must  approve,  after  careful  examination,  ia 
Superintendent,  who  has  spent  years  in  special  study  and  training 
and  who  is  certified  by  the  state  as  capable  of  guiding  these  im- 
portant interests  which  are  thus  made  the  State's  concern  and  not 
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simply  the  concern  of  the  particular  town  or  the  individual  citizens 
thereof. 

Here  then,  is  a  delicate  situation, — a  meeting  place  of  two  great 
ideas, — a  democratic  and  an  aristocratic  principle  coming  to  a  point 
of  contact.  Shall  it  be  a  collision  and  an  explosion,  or  a  fusion? 
This  is  a  most  important  question.  In  one  case  we  have  a  disaster; 
in  the  other  the  hope  and  assurance  of  improvement  and  progress. 
The  collision  means  destruction.    The  fusion,  life  and  growth. 

This  matter  is  very  real  and  practical  in  the  school  affairs  of 
many  a  community.  The  Superintendent  has  been  chosen  and  he  is 
made  the  responsible  head  of  the  school  system.  His  training  has 
fitted  him  to  see  farther  and  more  clearly  than  the  majority  of  his 
fellow  citizens.  He  has  certain  policies  which  he  expects  to  work  out 
into  certain  beneficial  results  for  the  schools  of  the  city  or  town. 
These  policies  require  time  and  patience.  It  is  hard  to  explain  them 
to  the  uninitiated;  and  they  may  involve  immediate  changes  in  the 
established  order  of  things,  which  changes  do  not  at  the  time  appear 
wise  or  acceptable  to  many  of  the  citizens.  What  shall  be  done?  In 
many  cases  the  matter  is  dragged  into  the  "town  meeting'^  or  other 
public  forum,  and  committees  are  appointed  to  "investigate";  or 
worse  still,  utterly  irresponsible  persons  rush  into  print  with  bitter 
criticisms  and  denunciations  and  demand  the  resignation  or  discharge 
of  the  Superintendent.    It  is  the  contact  of  democracy  with  autocracy. 

•What  should  be-  done  ?  Manifestly,  as  in  all  disputes  and  differ- 
ences, each  side  should  strive  to  get  the  other  side's  viewpoint  and 
be  willing  to  make  a  patient  effort  to  find  a  common  meeting  ground. 
The  people  should  remember  that  they  have  elected  their  Superin- 
tendent of  schools.  His  services  may  be  thought  of  somewhat  as  we 
think  of  the  services  of  our  physician  and  health  officers.  These  we 
look  upon  as  trained  specialists  and  if  there  is  anything  the  matter 
with  us  we  do  not  think  of  such  a  thing  as  taking  matters  into  our 
own  hands  and  doctering  ourselves.  We  call  in  our  physician  and 
follow  his  directions  and  give  him  a  fair  chance.  Only  in  extreme 
eases  and  after  patiently  following  his  counsel  and  taking  his  pre- 
scriptions do  we,  if  at  all,  exercise  the  privilege  of  recall  and  turn  to 
another  physician.  This  attitude  of  mind  toward  the  Superintendent 
of  schools  would,  we  believe,  relieve  a  delicate  and  dangerous  situa- 
tion in  many  a  town  or  city.  Give  the  poor  Superintendent  a  chance 
Mr.  Citizen;  follow  his  advice;  try  his  remedies;  get  his  point  of 
view;  as  long  as  possible  believe  that  he  knows  more  about  his  job 
than  you  do ;  and  only  when  everything  else  has  failed  and  you  and 
the  majority  of  your  fellow  citizens  have  become  absolutely  con- 
vinced that  he  is  in  error,  exercise  your  privilege  of  recall.  Not  even 
then  should  you  take  this  extreme  measure  unless  you  have  been  to 
him  kindly  and  given  him  the  opportunity  to  fully  explain  to  you 
•his  hopes,  his  motives  and  his  aims. 
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And,  Mr.  Superintendent,  be  patient  with  your  less  fortunate  con- 
stituents. Of  course  you  know  more  about  these  things  than  they  do. 
But  the  times  are  not  always  ripe  for  the  carrying  out  of  what  is 
theoretically  the  best  plan.  Go  ahead  only  as  far  as  you  can  take 
your  public  with  you.    Be  tactful  and  kind. — But,  we  forbear! 


The  Brown  University  Teachers  Association  is  a  good  model  for 
imitation.  Its  Seventh  Year  Book  lies  before  us  and  contains  more 
than  a  thousand  names  of  members.  These  men  and  women  are 
nearly  all  teaching  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Their  influence 
upon  their  fellow  men  and  women  is  incalculable.  They  have  been 
trained  for  intelligent  and  efficient  service  and  generations  yet  un- 
born will  become  their  debtors.  The  Association  is  a  real  and  not 
cumbersome  bond  to  bind  them  together  in  a  common  fellowship  of 
self-improvement  and  service.  The  sense  of  comradeship  in  a  great 
calling  is  preserved  and  promoted.  Once  a  year  the  Association 
meets  and  those  who  are  so  situated  that  they  can  attend  the  meeting 
listen  to  addresses  on  several  important  educational  themes  by  dis- 
tinguished educators,  and  participate  in  discussing  these  themes. 
The  members  "break  bread'^  together  and  taste  the  social  joys  of 
congenial  comradeship.  "Education"  carries  much  of  the  inspiration 
of  these  annual  meetings  to  distant  members  and  to  the  still  larger 
circle  of  workers  represented  by  its  subscribers  and  readers  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  This  Association  owes  its  existence  and  con- 
tinuance largely  to  the  enthusiasm,  wisdom  and  painstaking  faith- 
fulness of  Professor  Walter  Ballou  Jacobs  of  the  IJniversity,  who  is 
Secretary  of  the  Association.  We  believe  that  the  work  that  is  being 
accomplished  is  thoroughly  worth  while  and  that  it  will  grow  and  its 
^eld  of  usefulness  will  be  extended  in  the  future.  We  congratulate 
its  officers,  the  University  which  has  given  it  its  being,  and  the  whole 
educational  fraternity  on  the  success  and  the  promise  of  its  achieve- 
ments. 
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ERRATUM — In   "Education"  for  April  the  footnote  on  page  546  should  read: 
In   Monatshefte   fii   den   naturwissenschaftlichen   Unterricht,    October,    1915. 

England. — ImportaHt- experiments  have  been  attempted  in  the 
schools  of  London  which  are  of  special  interest  in  the  United  States: 
Flexible  grading  has  become  a  general  feature,  whereas  formerly  the 
system  of  annual  promotions  was  rigidly  carried  out,  it  is  now  clearly 
recognized  that  children  should  be  allowed  to  progress  through  the 
schools  at  varying  rates  suited  to  their  individual  capacities.  In 
small  ungraded  schools  of  the  county  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  pass 
a  child  forward  as  rapidly  as  is  desirable;  in  the  larger  city  schools 
the  problem  is  more  difficult  and  the  promotions  necessarily  must 
take  place  at  stated  intervals.  The  year  is  now  usually  divided  into 
terms  of  four  or  six  months,  at  the  end  of  which  the  progress  made 
by  the  class  is  tested  and  those  who  are  ready  to  advance  are  pro- 
moted to  the  class  above. 

The  experiment  of  promoting  a  teacher  with  the  class  has  been 
very  successfully  carried  out  in  several  infant  schools,  that  is,  schools 
for  children  under  7  years  of  age.  In  these  cases  the  teacher  starts 
with  the  pupils  at  their  entrance  and  continues  with  them  until 
they  are  ready  to  be  advanced  to  the  senior  department;  she  then 
takes  a  new  class  of  beginners.  It  is  stated  that  young  children  who 
are  at  all  shy  or  nervous  seem  to  advance  much  better  under  this 
method  than  by  any  other.  In  the  senior  departments  generally,  a 
teacher  remains  in  one  grade,  but  this  system  is  modified  by  the 
designation  of  certain  teachers  to  specialize  in  particular  subjects. 
The  teacher  assigned  for  this  work  stiU  has  charge  of  her  own  class, 
but  teaches  her  special  subject  in  all  the  classes  of  the  school,  her 
place  in  her  own  room  being  taken  during  her  absence  by  the  teacher 
of  the  class  in  which  she  is  temporarily  engaged.  This  procedui-e, 
which  is  termed  in  American  schools  departmental  teaching,  is  viewed 
with  more  and  more  favor  by  the  London  authorities. 


Exchange  op  Teachers. — As  a  consequence  of  the  war,  the  ex- 
change of  teachers  between  England  and  the  continent  has  ceased. 
The  agreement  between  the  English  authority  and  the  Prussian  min- 
ister of  education  necessarily  lapsed.  In  the  case  of  France  formal 
notice  was  given  that  men  assistants  could  not  be  supplied  for  Eng- 
lish schools  unless  they  were  not  required  for  military  service.  As 
all  were  so  required,  only  French  women  have  been  available  as 
assistants  in  English  schools.  The  place  of  the  French  men  has  been 
temporarily  supplied  by  Belgian  refugee  teachers  in  England. 
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Exemption  of  Children  from  School  Attendance. — The  Eng- 
lish education  law  provides  for  the  exemption  of  children  from  school 
attendance  who  are  needed  in  agricultural  labor,  but  only  under 
strict  regulations.  On  account  of  the  demands  growing  out  of  the 
war,  the  need  for  the  services  of  the  children  has  increased ;  the  Gov- 
ernment, however,  keeps  close  watch  on  this  matter  in  order  to  pre- 
vent abuses  of  the  privilege.  The  latest  inquiry  relative  to  the  sub- 
ject shows  that  on  January  31,  1916,  the  total  number  of  children 
excused  from  school  attendance  for  agricultural  employment  was 
7934  boys  and  92  girls.  Of  these  143  boys  and  1  girl  were  under  12 
years  of  age,  4280  boys  and  13  girls  between  12  and  13,  and  3511 
boys  and  78  girls  between  13  and  14  years. 


Ireland. — According  to  an  address  recently  delivered  by  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  Senate  of  Dublin  University:  The  Trinity  Medi- 
cal School  has  sent  650  men,  past  and  present  students,  to  the  navy, 
the  R.  A.  M.  C,  the  military  hospitals,  and  the  fighting  units.  Of 
these,  24  have  fallen,  26  have  been  wounded,  and  10  taken  prisoners; 
28  have  meen  mentioned  in  despatches,  5  have  received  Military 
Cross,  3  the  Companionship  of  the  Bath,  3  the  Distinguished  Service 
Order,  2  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  and  1  the  Cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor. 


A  German  City. — Hamburg,  with  a  population  of  about  980,000, 
is  the  second  city  in  size  in  Germany.  The  system  of  continuation 
schools  in  this  city  is  nominally  a  voluntary  system,  but  while  the 
local  authority  does  not  enforce  attendance,  the  trade  guilds  do  this 
very  effectively,  so  that  for  apprentices  engaged  in  trades  regulated 
by  a  guild,  compulsion  has  become  very  real.  The  guilds  control 
the  details  respecting  the  hours  and  times  for  holding  the  classes. 
The  arrangements  for  apprentice  plumbers  are  as  follows: — All 
apprentices,  Sunday  morning,  8  to  12;  first  year  apprentices,  Mon- 
day, 3  to  7  P.  M.;  second  year  apprentices,  Tuesday,  3  to  7  P.  M. ; 
third  year  apprentices,  Thursday,  3  to  7  P.  M.;  fourth  year  appren- 
tices, Friday,  3  to  7  P.  M. 

It  is  estimated  that  of  18,000  young  persons,  11,500  are  engaged 
in  skilled  occupations.  Of  this  number  under  the  voluntary  system, 
95  per  cent  attend  continuation  classes. 

The  original  aim  of  these  schools  was  to  supply  theoretical  rather 
than  practical  instruction,  but  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to 
maintain  a  successful  work  in  this  way  and  in  several  cases  the  guilds 
have  taken  steps  for  the  establishment  of  workshops. 

A.  T.  S. 


Book  Notices 


STORIES  OF  THRIFT  FOR  YOUNG  AMERICANS.  By  MYRON  T. 
Pritchard  and  Grace  A.  Turkinton.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

If  thrift  is,  as  one  of  our  richest  men,  who  is  quoted  in  the  preface 
of  this  volume  has  said,  "the  foundation  of  success  in  business,  of  con- 
tentment in  the  home,  of  standing  in  society,"  then  surely  a  volimae 
like  this  one  is  needed  and  will  be  distinctly  useful.  Thrift  is  much  more 
than  the  mere  saving  of  money.  It  is  a  careful  and  orderly  habit  of 
mind.  It  is  a  highway  of  efficiency  since  the  thrifty  boy  or  girl  or  man 
or  woman  does  things  in  a  way  to  get  the  largest  results  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  effort.  It  is  a  virtue  that  should  be  cultivated  by  every- 
one and  therefore  it  should  be  taught  in  our  public  schools.  It  is  dis- 
tinctly and  closely  related  to  good  citizenship. 

The  authors  of  this  volume  are  skilled  artisans  in  the  great  work  of 
teaching.  The  very  first  sentence  in  this  book  shows  the  masterly  hand 
of  one  who  has  learned  that  the  child  loves  the  concrete.  He  does  not 
like  to  be  preached  to  or  "at."  He  loves  a  story,  and  another  child. 
Therefore  his  interest  will  be  caught  instantly  when  he  opens  this  book 
and  reads,  "I  think  Emma  Jones  is  just  as  stingy  as  she  can  be."  This 
makes  the  young  reader  want  to  hear  more.  This  is  on  his  plane.  He 
knows  "Emma  Jones"  (though  she  was  not  "stingy",  after  all)  and  he 
has  known  lots  of  boys  and  girls  who  were  "stingy,"  and  he  has  been  so 
himself  sometimes.  He  will  not  rest  until  he  sees  how  it  comes  out.  AnJd 
so  he  will  be  led  on  and  on  through  the  book,  until  he  has  been  taught 
ever  so  many  big  truths,  without  know^ing  that  he  has  been  learning; 
such  lessons  as  what  thrift  is,  wise  spending,  the  way  to  use  spare  time, 
the  cost  of  carelessness  and  neglect,  the  consequences  of  leaving  school, 
how  to  use  the  savings  bank,  how  to  keep  accounts,  owning  a  home,  etc. 
We  can  think  of  no  better  present  for  a  child  than  a  book  like  this.  The 
teacher  can  use  it  for  the  good  of  the  class  in  occasional  afternoon  talks 
and  it  will  make  an  unsurpassed  supplementary  reader. 

COMPARATIVE  FREE  GOVERNMENT.  By  Jesse  Macy,  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Political  Science  in  Grinnell  College  and  John  W.  Gannaway, 
Professor  of  Political  Science  in  Grinnell  College.  The  Macmillan  Co. 
Price  $2.25. 

This  volume  is  based  npon  the  world  movement  toward  democracy, 
which  impels  the  l^istorian  to  seek  the  solution  of  many  problems 
through  a  comparative  study  of  government.  "World  experience  with 
free  institutions"  can  now  be  drawn  upon.  This  kind  of  investigation  is 
particularly  necessary  to  students  who  are  specializing  in  political 
science.  Such  students  will  gratefully  avail  themselves  of  the  scholarly 
and  comprehensive  survey  of  world  progress  which  is  here  presented. 
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FEENCH  VERB  FORMS.  A  handbook  for  students.  By  Eunice  Mor^ 
gan  Schenek,  Ph.  D.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    Price  20  cents. 

A  small,  paper-covered,  comprehensive,  clear  and  valuable  presenta- 
tion of  a  difficult  stage  in  the  acquisition  of  the  French  language.  Teach- 
ers and  students  will  be  equally  grateful  for  the  aid  given. 

A  MEASURING  SCALE  FOR  ABILITY  IN  SPELLING.  By  Leonard 
p.  Ayers,  Division  ofi  Education.  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York. 
Price  30  cents. 

The  words  reproduced  on  this  scale  are  the  1000  commonest  words 
in  English  writing.  Figures  at  the  top  of  the  scale  are  derived  from 
1,400,000  spellings  of  these  words  by  70,000  children  in  84  cities.  With 
this  scale  in  hand  any  superintendent,  teacher  or  school  committee  can 
determine  whether  a  give  grade  or  a  given  school  is  at.  above,  or  below 
the  a-verage  point  of  efficiency  in  this  branch  of  the  curriculum. 

HANDWORK  AS  AN  EDUCATIONAL  MEDIUM.  By  Philip  Boswood 
Ballard.    The  Macmillan  Co.    Price,  $1.00. 

One  of  the  most  thorough  treatments  we  have  seen  of  the  underlying 
principles  which  have  brought  forward  and  made  so  popular  the  handi- 
craft movement  in  the  schools. 

A  "DAY"  OF  CREATION,  or  Questions  About  the  Creation  and  Some 
Attempts  to  Answer  Them.     London:  King  &  Jarrett,  Ltd. 

This  is  a  catechism  reminding  us  of  an  old-time  and  happily,  a  dis- 
carded method  of  education.  We  fail  to  see  the  use  of  a  book  like  this 
in  these  days. 

HEROES  OF  THE  NATIONS.  By  Herman  S.  Alshouse,  Principal  and 
Teacher  of  History,  Public  High  School,  Saxton,  Pa.  With  illustrations 
by  Bert  Valentine.    The  Macmillan  Company.    Price  40  cents. 

The  story  of  Joseph,  of  Ulysses,  of  William  Tell,  Haroun  al  Raschid, 
Columbus, — these  names  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  scope  of  this  little 
volume  in  the  "Everychild's"  series. 

HEALTH  WORK  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  Leonard  P.  Ayres  and 
May  Ayres.  The  Survey  Committee  of  the  Cleveland  Foundation,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Illustrates  what  may  be  and  should  be  done  for  the  health  of  the 
children  in  the  public  schools,  in  any  town  or  city. 

FARM-BUSINESS  ARITHMETIC.     By  Curtis  J.  Lewis,  B.  A.     D.  C. 

Heath  &  Company. 

Useful  as  a  text-book  in  agricultural  courses  and  practical  for  any 
farmer  or  farmer's  boy  who  is  to  follow  farming  for  his  life  work.  The 
careful  study  of  its  pages  will  make  for  thrift  and  efficiency. 
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EAELY  ENGLISH  HERO  TALES.  Told  by  Jeannette  Marks.  Illus- 
trated.    Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  "Master  Stories"  of  English  Literature  for 
young  readers.  It  offers  stories  chosen  from  the  earliest  literature,  of 
the  seventh  to  the  fourteenth  centuries.  They  are  interesting  and  not 
otherwise  easily  accessible. 

BOYS'  CLUBS.  By  Charles  S.  Bernheimer,  Ph.  D.,  former  assistant 
head  worker,  University  Settlement,  New  York  Superintendent,  Hebrew 
Educational  Society,  Brooklyn,  and  Jacob  M.  Cohen,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Club 
Director,  Recreation  Centre  20,  New  York.  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company. 

Whoever  is  interested  in  boys  and  their  problems  will  find  in  this 
compact  and  readable  volume  an  excellent  account  of  the  "gang"  in- 
stinct and  its  civilized  manifestations  in  boy's  clubs,  camps,  and  other 
associations.  Club  membership,  management,  finances,  and  all  related 
topics  are  ably  treated.    There  is  a  chapter  also  on  Girls'  Clubs. 

CHILD  ACCOUNTING  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  Leonard  P. 
Ayres.  The  Survey  Committee  of  the  Cleveland  Foundation,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

A  yearly  school  census  has  many  uses.  This  is  an  account  of  one  of  the 
most  thorough  ennumerations,  made  by  experts,  with  many  valuable  re- 
sults to  the  country,  the  city  and  the  children  themselves.  It  will  well 
pay  any  superintendent  for  the  perusal. 

SELECT  POEMS  OF  ROBERT  BROWNING,  edited  with  notes  and  an 
introduction.  By  Percival  Chubb,  formerly  director  of  English,  Ethical 
Culture  Schools,  New  York  City.    Longman's  Green  &  Co.    Price  25  cents. 

A  worthy  addition  to  an  excellent  series  of  English  texts. 

Periodical  Notes 

In  The  Countryside  Magazine  for  April  there  is  an  alluring  article  for  the 
"Commuter"  entitled  "Bee-Keeping  for  the  Amateur,"  by  John  W.  Love. 
Look  out,  gentle  reader,  that  you  do  not  get  "stung." 

In  celebration  oH  the  Shakespearean  Centenary,  The  North  American  Re- 
view offers  a  notable  paper  by  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch  on  the  workmanship 
of  the  dramatist's  later  plays. 

Two  articles  in  the  opening  St.  Nicholas  series  on  "The  Love  for  Out-Door 
Life"  appear, — th6  first,  "Uncle  Sam's  Camping  and  Recreation  Grounds," 
by  Day  Allen  Willey,  showing  what  the  government  does  to  assist  and  encour- 
age campers  in  the  national  reservation,  the  other,  "How  to  Foretell  Weather," 
by  Adelia  B.  Beard,  containing  instructions  on  a  matter  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  all  campers. 

Two  stories  of  unusual  distinction  appear  in  the  April  number  of  The  At- 
lantic Monthly.  With  simple  realism  'Little  Brother,'  a  Belgian  episode,  by 
Madeleine  Z.  Doty,  gives  the  story  of  the  heroism  of  a  little  Flemish  boy  con- 
fronted by  the  terrible  realities  of  birth  and  death  and  war.  The  poignancy  of 
this  tale  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  it  is  based  on  actual  happenings. 

"Great  Britain's  Bread  Upon  the  Waters,  Canada  and  Her  Other  Daugh- 
ters," is  the  title  of  an  appreciative  article  in  The  National  Geographic  Maga- 
zine, for  March,  by  ex-President  William  Howard  Taft.  The  topic,  "Religious 
Education  in  the  Home,"  is  suggestively  treated  by  several  authors  in  Re- 
ligious Education  for  April.  "National  Defence  Development"  is  fully  presented 
in  a  series  of  articles  by  writers  of  repute  In  The  Scientific  Monthly  for  April. 
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Fourth  Annual  Conference  on  Rural  Educa- 
tion, State  Normal  School  Worcester, 

Mass. 

The  Conference  Theme:  The  Kueal  SoHOOii  as  the  Com- 
munity Center — ^An  Undeveloped  Resource. 

In  opening  tlie  conference  Principal  William  B.  Aspinwall 
stated  that  the  community  center  was  one  of  the  best  means  of  re- 
vealing to  a  community  not  only  its  wealth  of  educational  and 
socializing  resources,  but  also  its  splendid  opportunity  of  vitaliz- 
ing and  invigorating  the  work  of  the  school.    He  said  in  part : 

Up  to  very  recent  times  school  property  was  used  exclusively  for 
class  room  work  during  the  school  hours  only,  and  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  of  the  day  and  the  week  and  the  year  it  was 
idle,  of  no  service  to  any  one  and  often  actually  deteriorating  from 
disuse.  Is  it  not  remarkable  that  it  has  taken  so  long  for  us  to  see 
the  educational  possibilities  and  opportunities  that  were  there  at 
our  disposal  and  which  were  overlooked?  Fortunately  a  change 
has  already  taken  place  and  is  now  more  and  more  widely  taking 
place  in  the  public  mind  with  the  growing  realization  that  this 
situation  represents  a  great  waste  of  facilities  for  education  and 
service,  and  the  demand  is  now  being  made  in  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  places  for  a  "wider  use  of  the  school  plant".  The  response 
to  this  demand  has  often  taken  form  in  the  organization  of  social 
centers  in  the  schoolhouses,  with  the  aim  of  providing  the  means 
of  recreation  not  only  for  the  children  out  of  school  hours  but  also 
for  all  the  residents  of  the  neighborhood.    Playing  together  estab- 
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lishes  new  relationships  of  fellowship,  develops  common  interests 
and  binds  together  the  people  of  a  community  in  a  most  effective 
way.  In  cities  and  the  larger  communities  much  is  being  accom- 
plished through  these  recreation  centers  for  the  social  good  and  it 
is  becoming  clear  as  never  before,  although  it  has  long  been  taught 
by  educational  leaders,  that  the  manner  in  which  people  spend  their 
spare  time  is  really  important  in  determining  character  and  civic 
usefulness.  But  furnishing  recreation  is  only  the  beginning  of  the 
movement.  Many  other  equally  valuable  activities  have  been  found 
possible  and  the  development  of  a  community  center  is  now  seen 
to  be  limited  only  by  the  support  given  to  it.  With  the  growing 
willingness  to  cooperate  for  mutual  improvement,  the  people  in 
various  communities  have  started  evening  schools  for  civic  and 
vocational  training,  musical,  literary,  dramatic  and  athletic  clubs, 
public  forums  for  the  consideration  of  social,  political,  economic 
and  public  health  problems ;  in  fact  no  matter  of  community  con- 
cern is  out  of  place. 

In  the  rural  districts,  however,  less  has  been  accomplished  than 
in  the  cities,  but  the  need  is  no  less  great  and  among  the  many 
endeavors  recently  made  for  rural  progress  it  is  believed  that  the 
commimity  center  located  in  the  public  school  has  most  encourag- 
ing possibilities.  By  this  means  not  only  are  common  interests 
fostered  and  neighborhood  relations  promoted  through  recreational 
activities,  but  what  is  even  more  important  for  the  development  of 
the  future  citizens  of  the  community,  the  occupational  and  intel- 
lectual interests  and  the  activities  of  the  people  may  be  brought  into 
vital  connection  with  the  work  of  the  school.  It  is  the  actual  busi- 
ness of  living  that  is  of  most  concern  to  the  rural  school  and  it  is 
the  business  of  living  in  the  country  that  is  of  first  importance.  In 
the  reorganization  of  its  Avork  there  is  need  of  studies  that  are  in- 
terpretative of  the  rural  environment,  that  are  personal  and  use- 
ful, that  are  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  home,  farm  and  village 
activities,  that  will  lead  to  a  better  performance  of  these  activities, 
that  will  inspire  the  boys  and  girls  with  a  joy  of  living  in  the  coun- 
try and  will  demonstrate  the  fact  that  intellectual  growth,  true 
culture  and  social  enjoyment  are  truly  possible  in  country  life,  in 
agriculture  and  other  rural  pursuits.  This  is  the  great  opportu- 
nity of  the  rural  community  center  and  it  is  confidently  believed 
that  no  better  and  no  more  valuable  direction  can  be  given  to  the 
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cooperative  efforts  of  a  neighborhood  than  to  promote  the  interest 
and  to  enlist  the  support  of  the  patrons  of  the  rural  school  in  behalf 
of  these  things.  In  this  way  a  new  appreciation  of  the  resources 
and  needs  of  the  community  will  be  gained,  a  keener  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility for  its  welfare  will  be  felt  and  with  a  growing  con- 
sciousness of  this  new  conception  of  the  rural  school,  new  meaning, 
new  vigor,  and  new  effectiveness  will  be  given  to  its  work.  More- 
over whatever  can  be  accomplished  through  the  school  for  its  im- 
provement along  these  lines  will  be  a  challenge  to  the  community  to 
do  for  itself  and  in  many  localities  it  will  be  the  privilege  of  the 
school  to  show  the  way. 

This  is  the  ideal  that  has  been  in  mind  in  bringing  together  this 
conference  .and  all  organizations  here  represented  and  all  persons 
present  who  are  interested  and  disposed  to  help  the  cause  of  rural 
education  are  invited  and  urged  to  spread  as  far  as  possible  the  in- 
spiration and  valuable  suggestions  that  will  here  be  given. 


The  Restoration  of  Country  Life  in  New 

England 

By  Mason  S.  Stone,  Commissioner  of  Education,  State  of 

Vekmont. 

Causes  of  Rural  Decadence. 

There  are  three  main  causes  which  have  produced  the  exodus 
from  the  country-side  and  the  resultant  conditions. 

1.  Financial  Opportunities. 

The  great  industrial  development  within  sixty  years  hy  which 
alluring  avenues  of  work,  promotions  and  financial  rewards  were 
opened  and  the  tempting  invitation  extended  hy  the  middle  west 
for  owning  and  developing  large  farms  and  for  the  creation  of 
homes  at  little  expense  have  been  no  small  factors  in  the  decrease 
of  rural  population  in  ISTew  England. 

2.  Isolation. 

Probably  in  the  past  nothing  has  been  more  productive  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  country  life  than  the  isolation  in  which  it  was 
surrounded.  Through  lack  of  contact  with  social  life  and  through 
the  lack  of  that  mental  excitation  that  comes  from  contact  with 
world  currents,  life  became  dull,  work  became  drudging,  nerves 
became  abraded,  homes  became  unpleasant,  and  children  de- 
camped at  their  earliest  opportunities. 

3.  Schooling. 

While  previously  the  elementary  schools  did  not  coordinate 
home  life  and  school  life  and  school  life  did  not  become  real  life, 
still  the  high  schools  have  been  unintentional  but  effective  agents  in 
alienating  young  men  and  women  from  agriculture  and  country 
life.    When  the  country  boy  entered  the  village  high  school  he  en- 
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tered  a  new  world,  socially,  educationally  and  industrially.  ITot 
only  did  he  take  subjects  considerably  different  from  those  he  had 
pursued  in  his  home  elementary  school,  but  he  took  up  such  sub- 
jects as  algebra,  ancient  history,  Latin  and  French,  which  were 
foreign  to  and  did  not  articulate  with  his  life  and  experience.  He 
was  forced  to  abandon  those  things  in  which  he  had  been  trained 
and  in  which  he  had  acquired  experience  and  was  required  to  pur- 
sue a  somewhat  artificial  and  intangible  course.  When  he  returned 
home  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  he  had  f orgotton  how  to  milk,  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year  he  had  forgotton  how  to  harness  a  horse, 
at  the  end  of  the  third  year  he  had  forgotton  how  to  put  on  over- 
alls, and  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  he  did  not  return.  On  grad- 
uating there  was  foisted  upon  the  waiting  world  a  crude,  callow, 
untrained  and  untried  tyro,  who  sometimes  was  inclined  to  judge 
his  depth  of  character  by  the  height  of  his  collar  and  his  breadth 
of  culture  by  the  width  of  his  cuff.  If  the  town  paid  his  tuition  it 
thereby  hired  him  to  leave  town  and  thus  deprived  itself  of  one  who 
otherwise  might  have  been  a  worthy  and  useful  citizen. 

Means  for  the  Bestoration  of  Rural  Life, 

During  very  recent  years  many  effective  agents  have  been  oper- 
ating toward  countervailing  the  causes  of  rural  decadence  herein 
discussed. 

1.  Those  that  have  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  such  service  in 
ITew  England  are : 

(a)  The  better  returns  now  received  for  agricultural  products 
by  which  the  thrifty  and  business-like  farmer  today  frequently 
nets  more  on  his  capital  than  the  merchant  or  professional  man. 

(b)  The  improved  facilities  for  marketing  agricultural  prod- 
ucts by  better  means  of  transportation  and  by  the  development  of 
markets  near  home  through  industrial  development. 

(c)  The  adoption  of  new  machinery,  tools  and  appliances  by 
means  of  which  much  of  the  former  arduous  work  is  now  elimi- 
nated. 

(d)  The  general  diffusion  of  profitable  agricultural  knowledge 
through  the  extension  and  county  agent  service  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  and  through  discussions  in  farmers'  clubs  and 
granges.  By  such  agencies  farming  has  passed  from  a  vague  hope 
to  a  definite  science  and  from  a  mere  occupation  to  a  profession, 
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farm  life  has  been  transformed  from  a  mere  existence  to  a  recog- 
nized career  and  the  farm  home  from  an  earthly  abiding  place  to 
"the  dearest  spot  on  earth." 

Within  recent  years  also  conditions  have  so  developed  in  the 
cities  that  the  opportunities  for  financial  rewards  are  less  alluring 
than  formerly  on  account  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  the  inability 
to  develop  a  suitable  home  for  rearing  children,  the  keenness  of 
competition  in  the  labor  market,  and  the  stifling  of  one's  sense  of 
possession,  individuality  and  freedom. 

2.  The  isolation  of  country  life  in  ITew  England  is  now  almost 
wholly  counteracted.  The  most  potential  means  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  result  are : 

(a)  The  telephone  for  communication. 

(b)  The  automobile  for  quick  transportation. 

(c)  The  daily  newspaper  delivered  at  the  door  for  knowledge 
of  current  events. 

(d)  The  public  library  for  general  information. 

(e)  The  grange  and  other  organizations  for  social  advantages. 
By  its  passing,  country  life  has  become  practically  the  ideal  life. 

As  a  result  many  of  the  cliff  dwellers  of  our  large  cities  are  seek- 
ing life  in  the  open  in  order  that  their  children  may  become  natur- 
alized through  contact  with  nature,  may  become  strong,  well- 
rounded,  deep-souled  and  clear-visioned  men  and  women,  may 
know  human  life  at  its  best,  may  develop  a  deep  sympathy  with 
the  human  kind  and  may  recognize  a  man  for  his  worth  rather 
than  for  his  wealth,  may  esteem  him  for  doing  the  thing  nature  in- 
tended him  to  do  and  for  living  the  life  the  Almighty  intended  him 
to  live  rather  than  for  his  superior  talents  or  for  official  position. 

3.  The  effects  of  the  training  previously  provided  by  the  high 
schools  of  'New  England  are  now  rapidly  being  neutralized  through 
the  changes  in  the  contents  of  the  courses  pursued  and  through  the 
methods  of  instruction  employed. 

.  Previously  these  secondary  institutions  were  academies  sup- 
ported as  public  schools ;  now  they  are  becoming  institutions  for 
the  people.  Previously  the  student  had  to  adapt  himself  to  the  cur-, 
riculum ;  now  the  curriculum  is  adapted  to  the  student.  Previously 
the  courses  converged  upon  college  entrance ;  now  they  are  focussed 
upon  preparation  for  life.  Previously  they  prepared  merely  for 
living  lives ;  now  they  prepare  for  earning  a  living  as  well.    Pre- 
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viouslj  they  alienated  the  boy  from  country  life ;  now  they  capital- 
ize his  interest,  knowledge  and  experience  and  send  him  back  well 
furnished  for  country  living. 

The  one  rule  today  by  which  the  value  of  any  subject  is  tested  is : 
Will  the  subject  function  in  the  lives  of  enough  pupils  to  make  it 
profitable.  The  application  of  this  rule  has  placed  in  the  doubtful 
column  many  subjects  previously  held  sacred  and  indispensable. 
As  a  result  of  this  modern  questioning  a  rapid  transformation  is 
taking  place  throughout  'New  England  and  the  high  school  will 
not  much  longer  be  a  transforming  station  but  a  reactive  agent  for 
the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  country  life.  It  will  not  only  re- 
ceive, but  it  will  begin  to  give  back.  It  will  no  longer  be  a  tax 
but  it  will  become  an  investment. 

Another  agent  in  the  development  of  country  life  is  the  rural 
school  teacher.  ITot  only  should  she  be  trained  to  teach  a  rural 
school,  but  she  should  be  trained  in  rural  service  and  to  know  how 
to  develop  community  spirit  and  activity. 

In  Vermont  the  teacher  training  course  system  has  been  intro- 
duced in  order  to  prepare  teachers  for  rural  schools.  The  system 
has  been  so  far  developed  that  next  year  we  are  able  to  furnish  a 
trained  teacher  fOr  every  vacancy  that  may  occur  in  a  rural  school. 
These  teachers  are  instructed  not  only  in  the  art  of  teaching  but 
also  in  the  art  of  building  up  community  and  country  life. 

Agriculture  and  country  life  are  coming  to  their  own  in  New 
England.  New  England  in  the  -next  half  century  should  not  be 
simply  the  nation's  pleasure  park,  but  it  should  become  as  nearly 
an  earthly  paradise  as  possible  through  the  occupations  pursued, 
the  homes  maintained,  the  traditions  received  and  the  character  of 
the  people  who  inhabit  its  country-sides. 


The  Meaning  of  the  Rural  School  as  the 
Community  Center 

Geo.  a.  Woeks,  Peofessob  of  Kueal  Eduoatioi?^,  Cobnell 
Univeesity,  Ithaca^  IlT.  Y. 

t"""""""""'""""!  HE  ultimate  definition  of  the  rural  school  as  a  com- 

Tl  munity  center  can  not  be  framed  at  this  time.  Its 
1  possibilities  are  great  but  we  shall  have  to  wait  for 
I    the  full  realization  of  them.    It  will  be  only  after 

£]iimiiiiiiiaiii iiiicf  years. of  study,  effort  and  experience,  that  the  com- 

i  I   plete  significance  of  the  school  as  a  community  cen- 

1  I    ter  will  be  realized  in  our  rural  districts. 

*'"""' n"""""'«*        To  me  the  school  as  a  community  center  means 

much  more  than  the  use  of  the  building  for  social  and  educational 
purposes.  It  will  very  naturally  include  this  phase  and  as  a  result 
thousands  of  our  uncouth,  poorly  lighted,  illy  ventilated,  partially 
heated,  and  meagerly  equipped  buildings  will  give  way  to  struc- 
tures well  adapted  for  every  legitimate  interest  and  activity  of 
both  young  and  old.  It  also  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  school- 
houses  of  the  people  must  be  available  for  the  use  of  those  who 
have  built  them  and  bear  the  burden  of  their  maintenance,  pro- 
viding such  use  does  not  seriously  interfere  with  their  primary 
purposes  or  with  the  best  interests  of  the  community.  But  this  is 
not  half  the  significance  of  the  movement. 

iWe  must  have  in  these  schools  teachers  who  are  capable  of  so 
directing  the  work  of  the  young  that  they  shall,  at  least,  have  an 
opportunity  to  learn  what  satisfactions  and  pleasures  the  open 
coimtry  has  to  offer.  Today  this  condition  exists  in  relatively  few 
of  our  rural  schools.  Already  the  country  folks  seek  too  much  of 
their  recreation  by  means  of  tawdry  imitations  of  what  is  found 
in  the  city.  The  school  does  little  to  develop  in  the  country  youth 
an  appreciation  for  his  surroundings.  If  life  in  the  country  is  to 
rise  to  its  best  opportunities  young  and  old  must  learn  to  utilize 
the  interests  of  their  daily  surroundings.  The  moving  picture 
carries  with  it  great  educational  possibilities,  but  I  sometimes 
fear  that  in  country  districts  it  is  going  to  be  only  another  means 
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of  closing  the  eyes  of  the  country  youth  to  greater  wonders  than 
are  to  be  found  on  most  "Movie"  films. 

We  must  have  in  our  rural  schools,  teachers,  who  have  the  in- 
sight, the  appreciation  and  love  of  those  things  that  are  to  be  found 
in  the  country  surroundings,  so  that  they  may  be  used  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  child.  We  shall  never  have  the  best  country  condi- 
tions as  long  as  the  farmer  stays  on  the  farm  only  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  secure  a  competence  and  then  moves  to  the  city  or 
village.  It  is  not  alone  better  economic  return  that  will  lead  men 
and  women  to  regard  the  country,  not  merely  as  a  place  to  earn  a 
living,  but  as  a  place  to  live.  We  shall  not  get  a  generation  of 
such  country  folk  until  we  get  country  schools  that  can  open  to 
them  the  satisfactions  that  are  to  be  found  in  country  life.  This 
bears  a  fundamental  relation  both  directly  and  indirectly  to  the 
rural  school  as  a  community  center. 

The  country  must  learn  to  use  its  own  dramatic,  artistic,  for- 
ensic, and  intellectual  talent.  There  is  scarcely  a  community  that 
does  not  have  within  it  a  wealth  of  ability  in  these  fields  if  it  were 
developed.  We  must  have  in  our  country  schools  as  teachers,  men 
and  women  who  can  direct  the  recreational  and  social  interests  of 
the  young  and  old  in  wholesome  ways  by  the  utilization  of  local 
talent  and  surroundings.  To  do  this  requires  an  intimate  know- 
ledge and  keen  appreciation  of  life  on  the  farm  and  in  the  farm 
home. 

The  teachers  in  our  rural  schools  must  be  able  to  do  even  more. 
They  must  be  capable  of  taking  an  active  part  in  the  adult  life  of 
the  community  without  giving  the  impression  of  imposed  leader- 
ship.   They  must  be  an  integral  part  of  the  community. 

All  these  things  are  possible  because  here  and  there  we  find  a 
teacher  who  with  even  the  meager  facilities  offered  by  the  one- 
room  school  does  all  these  things,  and  at  once  that  school  becomes 
a  positive  force  in  the  lives  of  young  and  old  in  the  community. 
We  need  more  of  such  schools  and  we  should  not  be  satisfied  until 
we  can  find  one  in  every  community  in  this  land.  Their  coming 
will  be  gradual  and  meantime  those  like  ourselves,  who  are  inter- 
ested, must  be  willing  to  work,  wait,  and  meet  for  the  exchange  of 
experiences  as  we  are  doing  today. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  direct  your  attention  to  a  few  of  the  recent 
developments  in  !N'ew  York  State  that  we  think  are  going  to  assist 
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in  bringing  about  a  realization  of  this  ideal  of  the  country  school 
as  a  community  center. 

Last  year  there  were  established  three  intermediate  schools  of 
agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  and  home  making.  These  are  located 
in  the  open  country  and  are  a  part  of  the  public  school  system  of 
the  state.  The  curriculum  covers  a  four  year  period  and  comple- 
tion of  the  first  six  years  of  the  elementary  school  is  a  prerequisite 
to  entrance  to  the  intermediate  school.  In  these  schools  the  pupils 
devote  nearly  a  half  of  their  time  to  the  study  of  either  agricul- 
ture and  mechanic  arts  or  home  making.  The  teacher  of  agricul- 
ture is  employed  by  the  calendar  year  and  devotes  his  summer  to 
work  with  both  young  men  and  old  in  the  community. 

It  is  early  to  draw  any  final  conclusions  but  these  schools  seem 
to  be  gaining  a  strong  hold  on  their  communities  and  a  recent  let- 
ter from  a  district  superintendent,  who  has  two  of  the  three  schools 
in  his  supervisory  district  states,  "Both  schools  are  reaching  the 
farmers  as  no  other  school  I  ever  saw  has  been  able  to  do."  They 
have  two  characteristics  which  I  believe  are  essential  for  any  rural 
school  that  is  to  become  a  real  center  for  its  community.  1.  The 
teacher  is  employed  throughout  the  year  and  he  understands  that 
his  duties  are  not  confined  to  the  class  room.  2.  They  have  a 
portion  of  the  content  of  the  curriculum  that  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  work  of  the  farm  and  the  farm  home. 

In  l^ew  York  State  we  are  endeavoring  to  extend  the  influence 
of  the  school  in  the  community  by  the  direct  correlation  of  the  so- 
called  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  with  the  rural  schools.  I  believe 
this  work  should  be  regarded  as  primarily  educational  and  should 
be  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  school.  To  do  this  gives  four 
very  decided  advantages. 

1.  The  permanency  of  the  work  will  be  assured.  This  work 
when  conducted  on  a  sane  basis  has  very  great  educational  value, 
and  to  be  assured  of  it-s  permanency  we  should  ally  it  with  the 
schools  of  whose  tenure  we  are  certain  instead  of  leaving  it  in  the 
hands  of  those,  whose  interests  are  personal  and  hence  likely  to  be 
temporary. 

2.  By  this  means  the  young  will  be  safeguarded  against  ex- 
ploitation. In  recent  years  literally  thousands  of  boys  and  girls 
have  been  exploited  for  agriculture.  Dean  Bailey  has  wisely  said : 
"We  may  use  domestic  animals  and  farm  crops  for  centering  at- 
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tention  on  the  agriculture  of  a  region,  but  we  should  not  use  boys 
and  girls  for  this  purpose."  But  this  is  not  the  worst.  Individ- 
uals have  seen  personal  ends  to  be  gained  by  use  of  this  movement. 
Politicians  have  frequently  seen  the  wisdom  of  putting  money  into 
prizes  as  means  of  advertising.  They  have  not,  however,  been 
more  guilty  than  business  men,  farm  papers,  and  even  educational 
institutions. 

Prizes  all  out  of  proportion  to  the  effort  put  forth  by  the  young 
have  been  offered,  and  as  a  result  deception  has  been  the  result  on 
the  part  of  both  parents  and  the  youthful  contestants.  This  is  not 
the  kind  of  education  that  is  desired. 

3.  Local  responsibility  may  be  more  readily  developed  by  this 
means.  In  the  rapid  development  of  extension  work  in  agricul- 
ture and  home  economics,  that  is  now  taking  place,  I  think  we  are 
beset  with  a  very  grave  danger  in  the  manifest  tendency  to  cen- 
tralize the  work  in  our  state  colleges  of  agriculture  and  in  the  fed- 
eral government.  To  overlook  the  necessity  of  local  initiative  and 
responsibility  in  our  anxiety  for  immediate  results  will  be  a  seri- 
ous blunder.  Abiding  good-will  comes  in  the  main  only  as  the 
people  feel  responsibility  for  the  movement. 

4.  The  curriculum  of  our  rural  school  is  sadly  in  need  of  the 
contribution  club  work  can  make.  Let  us  organize  our  rural 
schools  so  that  they  can  assume  responsibility  for  this  work,  and 
both  the  schools  and  the  work  will  be  benefitted  by  the  alliance.  I 
believe  the  home  project  idea  that  has  been  developed  and  worked 
out  in  this  state  by  Dr.  Stimson  is  the  right  basis  upon  which  to 
conduct  this  work. 

In  !N'ew  York  State  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  are  cooperating  in  the  development  of  club  work 
in  the  country  schools  under  the  name  of  Junior  Home  Projects. 
The  district  superintendents  of  schools  assume  local  responsibility. 
This  does  not  mean  that  other  interested  agencies,  such  as  Granges, 
Parm  Bureaus,  commercial  organizations  and  interested  individ- 
uals will  not  be  permitted  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  move- 
ment.   They  make  their  contributions  through  the  school  system. 

The  work  has  been  put  upon  such  a  basis  that  boys  and  girla 
above  the  sixth  grade,  or  over  twelve  years  may  receive  a  regents 
count  a  year  for  a  successful  project.  Those  taking  the  work  are 
not  necessarily  in  school  regularly,  but  simply  come  in  for  the 
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work.  Instead  of  putting  large  sums  into  prizes  we  are  planning 
to  put  this  money  into  supervision.  The  development  of  this  work 
with  its  attendent  school  fairs,  means  the  establishment  of  closer 
relationships  between  the  school  and  the  life  of  the  community. 

JSTew  York  State  has  sixty-three  departments  of  vocational  agri- 
culture and  the  teachers  in  these  departments,  as  a  part  of  their 
extension,  are  not  only  looking  after  the  home  projects  of  their 
own  boy  students,  but  they  are  interesting  the  boys  of  the  adjacent 
rural  schools  to  enter  this  work.  In  some  cases  they  visit  the 
schools  at  intervals  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  boys  with  their 
project  study.  Under  other  circumstances  they  have  certain  days 
when  the  boys  come  into  the  schools  for  instruction.  During  the 
summer  they  follow  the  projects  of  these  students  as  well  as  of 
their  regular  boys. 

We  are  endeavoring  to  relate  the  training  of  teachers  of  agri- 
culture with  the  effort  to  make  our  rural  high  schools  community 
centers.  This  year  ten  seniors  have  been  sent  out  from  the  col- 
lege for  one-half  year,  each  as  assistants  to  the  regular  teacher  of 
agriculture  in  ^Ye  rural  high  schools.  The  schools  were  selected 
with  reference  to  the  ability  of  the  teacher  of  agriculture  and  the 
principal,  as  we  had  to  depend  on  them  in  a  large  measure  for  the 
supervision  of  the  assistant,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  school  has 
developed  its  various  community  activities.  The  presence  of  this 
second  teacher  in  the  school  made  it  possible  for  the  range  of  activi- 
ties of  the  school  to  be  extended.  More  important  still,  it  gives 
the  apprentice  teacher  an  opportunity  to  see  the  possibilities  of 
the  school  becoming  a  community  center,  so  that  when  he  goes  into 
a  school  of  his  own  he  will  have  both  ideas  and  ideals. 

The  definition  that  has  been  framed  for  the  rural  school  as  a 
community  center  may  not  meet  with  your  conception  of  it  I  can 
only  frankly  say  as  I  did  at  the  beginning  that  I  for  one  am  not 
ready  to  undertake  the  formulation  of  a  final  statement  on  this 
subject.  I  have  confidence  that  the  rural  school  is  going  to  grow 
in  importance  as  a  community  center  and  with  its  development  it 
will  require  the  very  best  efforts  of  all  interested  to  guide  the 
growth  aright 


Important  Lines  of  Endeavor  for  Community 
Work  in  Massachusetts 

COMMISSIONEE  DaVID   SnEDDEIT,   OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 


OMPAKED  with  the  city  commuiiity,  the  country 
I  f^  I  community  has  certain  advantages,  and  also  certain 
I  l^  I  disadvantages.  City  dwellers  find  access  to  stores, 
I  §    churches,   schools     and  theatres  easy;   their  mail 

Siiiiiiimiiiamiiimiiic^  comes -more  frequently,  their  newspapers  earlier;  hy 
I  I   night  their  ways  of  travel  are  better  lighted;  and 

i  §   means  of  speedy  travel  are  more  available. 

^»iiiiiiiniiDiiiiHiiiiiic^  But  the  country  dweller  has  more  air,  more  sun- 
shine,  more  quiet,  and  more  varied  points  of  contact  with  nature 
than  his  city  brother.  Most  thoughtful  people,  I  believe,  agree 
that  it  would,  on  the  whole,  be  better  if  all  children  could  be 
reared,  at  least  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  a  country  community  or 
in  a  clean,  small  village  (many  small  villages  are  less  clean  than 
large  cities),  where  the  agricultural  occupations  predominate. 

Life  in  cities  makes  urgent  and  necessary  certain  forms  of  co- 
operative effort,  which,  when  realized,  add  decidedly  to  the  attract- 
iveness of  city  life.  Drainage,  water,  streets  and  walks,  lighting, 
policing,  fire  protection,  free  delivery  of  goods — these,  cooper- 
atively provided  in  the  city,  must  in  the  country  be  procured 
chiefly  through  individual  effort.  But  the  country  should,  in  re- 
turn, enable  a  man  of  given  ability  to  support  himself  and  to  build 
up  a  competence  more  certainly  and  easily  than  in  the  city. 

We  are  learning  that  cooperative  effort  on  a  much  more  extended 
scale  than  now  practiced,  is  possible  and  desirable  in  country  com- 
munities. In  literally  hundreds  of  directions  the  opportunities 
for  this  are  being  discovered  and  defined.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
country  community  often  does  not  develop  men  and  women  who 
have  powers  of  invention  and  initiative  adequate  to  meet  local 
needs  for  varied  cooperation. 

Where  one  hundred  thousand  persons  are  gathered  together  in 
one  compact  community  like  Worcester,  there  are  sure  to  be  among 
these  a  half  dozen  persons  who  combine  both  great  ability  and 
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great  interest  in  some  one  phase  of  cooperative  activity.  Thus 
parks,  schools,  art  museums,  streets,  monuments,  theatres,  lighting, 
drainage,  water  supply,  social  centers,  free  hospitals,  charities, 
boys'  clubs,  and  the  scores  of  other  joint  enterprises  of  the  city 
have  each  their  little  group  of  partisans,  supporters,  experts. 

Such  specialized  service  and  interest  are  hardly  practicable  in 
the  country  except  over  areas  too  vast  for  easy  intercommunica- 
tion, l^ew  devices  must  be  employed.  Action  by  the  state,  or 
by  large  cooperative  organizations  like  the  Grange  may  be  neces- 
sary. The  country  must  gradually,  by  its  demands,  call  into  ex- 
istence and  build  up  special  agencies  like  the  Extension  Service 
of  the  Agricultural  College,  Packing  Associations,  and  County 
Agent  work. 

But  these  agencies  can  only  be  evoked  by  a  sustained  and  fairly 
definite  general  demand.  That  person  is  helpful  to  the  country 
community  today  who  contributes  his  share  to  making  these  de- 
mands and  to  showing  how  they  can,  at  least  in  part,  be  met. 

It  is  my  purpose  today  to  show  what  are  some  of  the  demands 
which,  I  am  clear,  country  communities  in  Massachusetts  should 
learn  to  make  for  better  education,  and  the  ways  in  which  these 
demands  can  be  realized.  I  am  sure  that  all  Massachusetts  com- 
munities want  better  public  school  education.  They  do  not  always 
want  some  of  the  means  which  educational  experts  are  convinced 
are  necessary  to  better  education.  They  are  like  those  of  our  fore- 
fathers who  surely  wanted  better  health,  but  who  did  not  want  to 
do  the  things  that  the  doctor  said  were  necessary  means  to  better 
health.  They  are  like  the  farmers  who  want  better  crops,  but  who 
disbelieve  in  the  use  of  fertilizers  as  a  means  thereto. 

It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  take  general  demands,  expressed  as 
vague  longings,  and  analyze  them  into  specific  demands  that  can 
be  met  through  fairly  specific  proposals  for  action  followed  by 
carrying  our  plans  into  execution. 

We  want,  indeed,  better  schools  in  the  country  community,  but : 

(a)  Do  we  want  a  more  definite  and  a  more  continuous  school 

policy? 

(b)  Do  we  want  better  teachers,  and  these  better  adapted  to 

their  work  ? 

(c)  Do  we  want  better  school  buildings  ? 
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(d)     Do  we  want  better  opportunities  for  our  boys  and  girls  to 
acquire  the  skill  and  knowledge  required  for  some  good 
occupation  ? 
^(e)     Do  we  want  to  equalize  the  opportunities  for  education 
and  also  the  burden  of  supporting  it,  among  different 
communities  ? 
]N"ow  I  am  persuaded  that  the  country  community  ought,  for  its 
good,  to  want  these  things  as  definitely  as  it  wants  cooperative  buy- 
ing, demonstration  farms,  and  fairs.    If  the  country  is  convinced 
that  it  wants  these  things,  it  can  by  persistently  voicing  and  clari- 
fying its  demands  make  easy  the  organization  that  will  bring 
them.    Most  of  these  things  can  be  obtained  with  little  or  no  ex- 
penditure of  money  beyond  that  now  required  for  the  imperfect 
facilities  which  we  already  have.    Let  me  illustrate. 

1.  It  is  the  curse  of  the  country  school  that  it  changes  teachers 
so  frequently.  Each  year,  in  many  communities,  and  each  half 
year  sometimes,  new  teachers  are  employed.  They  do  not  know 
the  children,  their  parents,  the  events  of  last  year,  the  conditions 
of  the  community.  Their  work  does  not  dovetail  with  that  of  their 
predecessors.  Their  methods  of  teaching  are  new,  and,  perhaps, 
disconcerting.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  they  expect  to  move 
on.    Their  interests  become  centered  in  possible  new  jobs. 

Can  this  condition  be  remedied  ?  In  part,  yes,  and  at  once.  We 
cannot  expect  to  keep  all  our  teachers  year  after  year,  but  each 
rural  community  having  more  than  three  or  four  teachers  should 
create  conditions  which  shall  insure  that  the  head  of  the  school 
shall  continue  and  shall  fit  the  new  teachers  to  their  work.  The 
head  of  the  high  school  or  other  large  school  should  be  induced  to 
settle  in  the  community  and  to  become  a  factor  in  its  life.  Such 
a  person,  knowing  local  conditions,  can,  if  necessary,  take  an  en- 
tirely new  supply  of  teachers  each  year  and  fit  them  for  their 
work,  if  given  opportunity. 

2.  But  how  can  he  do  this  ?  Teachers  are  employed  for  the 
term  of  school  only.  They  come  and  go  like  the  casual  labor  of 
the  harvest  season  or  the  numbered  "hands''  on  the  irrigation  en- 
terprises of  the  west.  As  to  term  of  service,  they  are  almost  as 
irresponsible  as  the  "hired  help"  in  our  wives'  kitchens^ 

Here  again  a  reform  in  customary  practice  is  necessary.  Teach- 
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ers  must  cease  to  be  employed  like  casual  laborers.  They  must  be 
engaged  for  the  year  and  be  paid  for  fifty-two  weeks  each  year.  It 
must  be  stipulated  in  advance  that  they  are  to  have  a  reasonable 
vacation  on  pay — four  weeks  of  solid  vacation,  with  Thanksgiving, 
Christmas  and  Easter  holidays,  is  enough  for  any  teacher  who  is 
trained  for  her  work  and  who  is  not  in  poor  health.  It  must  be 
stipulated  further  that  the  time  not  spent  actually  in  vacation — 
say  six  weeks  in  all — or  in  teaching — say  forty  weeks — shall  be 
spent  in  definite  professional  improvement  and  in  preparing  for, 
and  properly  closing  up,  school  work. 

Let  each  teacher  be  present  in  her  school  at  least  a  week  before 
opening — two  weeks  if  she  is  new  to  the  school — getting  her  ar- 
rangements made,  conferring  with  the  principal  and  superintend- 
ent, visiting  the  homes  of  doubtful  cases,  and  attending  to  the  plac- 
ing of  new  pupils.  Let  her  hold  an  evening  conference  with  the 
parents  of  her  pupils.  With  the  other  teachers  let  her  sit  in  a 
class  under  the  direction  of  the  principal — ^himself  a  resident 
member  of  the  local  community. 

After  the  close  of  the  school  year  let  her  spend  a  week  in  the 
school,  putting  records  in  proper  shape,  providing  for  special  work 
for  failed  pupils,  and  putting  in  shape  plans  for  next  year. 

Let  her  be  required,  as  a  matter  of  stipulated  agreement,  to  at- 
tend summer  school  at  least  once  in  three  years,  and  some  short 
conference  or  institute  the  other  summers.  Let  it  be  clearly  under- 
stood in  advance  whether  she  is  to  do  this  at  her  own  expense  or  at 
the  expense  of  the  town. 

Let  her  arrange  occasionally  to  go  to  a  city  and  teach  for  the 
summer  in  a  vacation  school  and  acquire  new  experience  under 
conditions  differing  greatly  from  those  of  her  own  school. 

Of  course  few  of  the  teachers  here  considered  will  make  teach- 
ing a  life  calling.  Most  of  them  will  teach  from  four  to  ten  years 
and  will  then  marry.  But  why  should  we  not  provide  that  they 
shall  give  to  teaching  their  full  heart,  energy  and  tinie  while 
they  are  at  it  ?  We  have  allowed  the  superstition  to  grow  up  that 
teachers  need  a  long  vacation — ^longer  than  that  of  any  other  class 
of  workers.  The  judicious  must  exclaim:  Humbug!  The  long 
vacation  custom  has  simply  grown  up  because  teachers  in  the  coun- 
try have  always  been  regarded  as  casual  laborers.  Teachers  are 
not  an  anemic  class,  to  be  coddled  like  valetudinarians.    'Ro  com- 
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petent  graduate  of  a  Massachusetts  normal  school  needs  to  spend 
two  months  each  year  at  home  with  mamma —  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  they  do,  the  best  of  them  find  something  to  work  at. 

Let  us  then  insist  that  our  teachers  shall  be  employed  the  year 
round  in  professional  service — in  teaching,  or  in  perfecting  them- 
selves for  their  teaching.  Let  us  pay  them  whatever  is  reasonable, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  for  this 
work.  Let  us  give  up  trying  to  do  so  much  institute  work  during 
the  busy  season  and  put  it  where  it  belongs — in  the  season  when 
children  are  not  in  school.  I  predict  that  the  adoption  of  the  plan 
here  outlined  and  that  of  the  resident  principal  would  improve 
the  efficiency  of  rural  schools  at  least  fifty  per  cent. 

3.  Do  we  want  better  school  buildings — school  buildings 
rightly  lighted,  constructed  and  arranged,  safe,  and  suitable  for 
community  center  work  ?  We  shall  never  have  them  so  long  as 
local  school  authorities  expect  to  trust  their  own  judgment  and  ex- 
perience in  planning  new  buildings  or  changes  in  old  buildings. 
Expert  knowledge  is  as  necessary  in  this  field  as  in  spraying  trees, 
applying  fertilizers,  and  dealing  with  live  stock  epidemics.  It  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  find  a  school  building  erected  in  Massachu- 
setts showing  violations  of  most  of  the  principles  of  schoolhouse 
-construction  that  have  been  unanimously  accepted  by  well  in- 
formed people  for  over  twenty-five  years.  The  efforts  of  school 
authorities  to  deal  with  architects  and  builders,  unaided,  are  ex- 
pensive, and  productive  of  badly  designed  and  poorly  constructed 
buildings.  Some  state  authority  must  be  created  to  place  at  the 
xiisposal  of  school  authorities  expert  advice  and  assistance,  as  does 
now  the  Agricultural  College  in  matters  of  scientific  agriculture. 

4.  The  purpose  of  the  public  school,  as  we  know  it,  has  been  to 
give  general  education — the  fundamentals  of  knowledge,  taste  and 
liabit,  which  in  some  degree  we  should  all  possess.  The  public 
school  has  not  been  intended  to  fit  people  specifically  to  earn  a 
living — although  in  many  of  our  small  high  schools  we  have  so- 
<?alled  commercial  courses,  which  are  partly  catch-alls  for  imcom- 
petent  or  uninterested  pupils  and  partly  half-hearted  means  of  fit- 
ting bright  pupils  for  stenography,  bookkeeping,  or  some  other 
form  of  commercial  work. 

But  now  we  are  providing  special  schools,  not  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  public  school,  although  they  are  supported  by  town 
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and  state  together,  the  object  of  which  is  to  t^ach  boys  and  girls  of 
suitable  ages  (they  must  be  over  fourteen)  certain  occupations.  It 
is  intended  that  these  schools  shall  teach  the  occupations  far  more 
practically  and  efficiently  than  the  commercial  occupations  are  now 
taught  in  high  school  commercial  departments. 

In  these  vocational  schools  it  is  intended  that  if  gardening  is 
taught,  the  boy,  'as  a  result,  shall  become,  in  a  degree,  a  very  prac- 
tical and  efficient  gardener;  if  a  girl  is  taught  cooking,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  she  shall  learn  to  cook  correctly,  quickly,  and  econom- 
ically; if  a  boy  is  taught  to  be  a  carpenter  or  machinist,  the 
school  expects,  in  so  far  as  this  is  possible  in  one,  two,  or  three 
years,  to  make  him  a  thorough  and  reliable  worker  in  one  of  these 
fields. 

Massachusetts  needs  more  of  these  vocational  schools.  Every 
boy  and  every  girl  should  have  opportunity  to  go  to  such  a  school. 
This  is  hardly  the  case  now.  Local  communities  are  as  yet  back- 
ward in  providing  them,  although  the  state  bears  one  half  the  ex- 
pense. The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  a  community  that  does 
not  provide  opportunities  for  vocational  education  will  stand  con- 
demned as  unprogressive  and  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  its 
own  children. 

5.  There  was  a  time  when  people  had  to  pay  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  own  children.  The  poor  man  with  many  children^ 
trying  to  do  his  duty  by  them  and  the  state,  bore  the  heavy  burden. 
The  rich  man,  with  few  children,  had  no  serious  burden. 

Then  we  took  a  great  forward  step.  We  said,  in  effect,  that  the 
education  of  the  children  was  a  community  concern,  that  all  should 
share  in  the  burden  of  supporting  education,  each  according  ta 
his  ability  to  pay.  The  property  of  the  rich  man  was  taxed  to 
help  educate  the  children  of  the  poor  man — in  the  same  town,  that 
is. 

But  in  Massachusetts  we  have  not  taken  the  next  necessary 
step.  Within  the  town  we  tax  the  rich  man,  I  said.  But  when 
circumstances  permit  rich  men  to  gather  in  towns  by  themselves^ 
and  when  poor  people  are  forced  to  live  in  tovms  by  themselves, 
we  do  not  extend  the  good  principle  of  making  the  cost  of  educating- 
children  a  common  burden.  We  do  not  seek  to  equalize  the  public 
school  opportunities  of  the  children  of  rich  and  poor. 

Among  all  the  states  of  the  Union,  we  are  at  the  foot  of  the  list 
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in  this  matter.  We  ought  to  hang  our  heads  in  shame.  So  far  as 
I  can  find,  no  other  civilized  state  or  country  in  the  world  makes 
the  local  community,  without  reference  to  its  wealth  or  its  poverty, 
bear  so  large  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  education  as  does  our  ovm 
state  of  Massachusetts. 

We  give  the  income  of  the  Massachusetts  School  Fund,  indeed, 
but  it  is  a  mere  pittance,  and  not  even  wisely  distributed ;  and  we 
give  a  few  other  sops.  But  we  are  half  a  century  behind  some  of 
the  states  that  are  more  progi-essive  in  this  matter,  and  the  con- 
sequences show  in  the  fact  that  while  Massachusetts  has  some  of 
the  best  schools  and  some  of  the  most  progressive  communities 
educationally  in  the  country,  it  also  has  some  of  the  worst,  at  least 
in  comparison  with  northern  and  western  states.  How  long  will 
the  Commonwealth  in  this  matter  continue  to  give  literal  and  cruel 
application  to  the  parable  "To  them  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and 
from  them  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  they 
have." 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  problems  that  must  be  met  and 
solved  by  concerted  action  by  rural  communities  in  Massachusetts. 
Days  of  opportunity,  of  large,  growing  and  glorious  opportunity, 
surely  lie  ahead  if  we  prepare  ourselves  for  them.  Conferences 
like  this  pave  the  way  for  the  joint  action  necessary  to  translate 
our  opportunities  into  realizations. 


The  Opportunity  of  the  Rural  School  for 
Civic  Betterment 

0,v  C.  Feeguson,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
MiLLBUEY,  Mass. 

jiimiiimiiDiiiiiiiiimijHE  schooFs  opportunity  for  civic  betterment  de- 
I  rwn  I  pends  upon  several  things,  the  curriculum,  the 
I  I  I  equipment,  the  attitude  of  the  community,  and  the 
I  I    personality  and  training  of  the  teacher.     If  any 

iuniiHiiuiBiiiiuiiiiiicl  ^^®  ^^  these  is  poor,  the  school's  opportunity  is 
I  I   greatly  diminished.     As  the  nature  of  the  first 

I  I    three  requirements  is  to  a  large  extent  dependent 

4>iMiiiimiiiDiiiiniiiiiK4>  upon  the  teacher,  she  may  be  regarded  as  the  largest 
factor  in  civic  betterment  in  and  through  the  school.  A  large 
part  of  this  discussion  therefore  will  have  to  do  with  the  impor- 
tance of  her  training  for  this  particular  work  of  the  rural  school, 
and  what  she  can  do  and  has  done  in  such  a  school  under  favorable 
conditions  for  civic  improvement. 

By  civic  betterment  I  shall  assume  is  meant  what  the  school  can 
do  to  prepare  its  pupils  to  become  better  and  more  efficient  citi- 
zens, and  indirectly  what  influence  it  can  exert  at  the  home 
through  the  practical  things  taught  the  children  and  directly 
through  its  various  projects  to  enlist  the  cooperation  and  interest 
of  the  parents  for  mutual  assistance. 

Anything  that  prepares  the  country  boys  and  girls  to  fulfill  bet- 
ter their  duties  in  the  community  is  for  civic  betterment.  They 
will  be  the  men  and  women  of  tomorrow.  Whether  they  will  be 
able  to  maintain  the  high  standard  of  the  past  and  make  it  a  higher 
one  for  the  future  will  depend  very  largely  upon  the  training  the 
school  shall  give  them.  If  that  training  shall  be  one  that  shall  fit 
country  children  better  for  country  life  and  country  conditions, 
that  shall  make  the  boy  a  more  skillful  farmer  and  man  of  affairs 
and  the  girl  a  better  home  maker  and  a  more  broad  minded  woman, 
civic  improvement  is  bound  to  result.  Equally  true  is  it  that  the 
parent  benefits  with  the  child,  for  he,  too,  with  a  common  interest 
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in  the  school,  becomes  a  partaker  and  a  sharer  of  all  the  child 
learns  there  useful  and  helpful.  Hence  the  rare  opportunity  of 
the  wise  and  devoted  teacher  for  the  improvement  of  the  com- 
munity through  her  school. 

The  American  school  has  always  been  a  great  factor  for  civic 
betterment  and  always  will  be.  All  the  children  of  all  people  go 
there.  It  is  the  one  place  where  all  may  be  met  upon  the  level  on 
equal  terms  and  with  equal  opportunity.  IN'aturally  the  doings  of 
the  school  become  the  common  talk  of  the  home.  Naturally  the 
new  things  learned  there  become  a  part  of  the  common  stock  of 
knowledge  of  the  home,  especially  when  this  home  belongs  to  the 
recent  comer  to  our  shores,  anxious  to  learn  the  ways  of  the  new 
country,  anxious  to  acquire  as  much  as  possible  of  the  knowledge 
so  freely  offered  through  the  schools,  anxious  to  know  the  things 
that  seem  to  place  his  American  neighbor  on  a  higher  plane  of 
life  and  living.  What  way  so  easy  as  through  the  discussion  at 
home  of  the  things  learned  at  school  by  the  children  ? 

What  wonder  that  every  organization  that  has  at  heart  civic 
betterment,  has  striven  to  have  its  particular  propaganda  made  a 
part  of  the  school  curriculum,  not  merely  because  the  children  are 
at  an  impressionable  age  but  because  the  parents  may  be  best 
reached  through  their  children ! 

As  a  result  we  find  the  anti-cigarette  and  anti-saloon  people 
compelling  instruction  in  temperance,  the  believers  in  thrift,  the 
teaching  of  thrift,  the  health  reformers,  instruction  in  better  con- 
ditions of  hygiene  and  sanitation,  the  agricultural  promoters, 
the  formation  of  home  and  school  gardens  through  the  direction 
and  encouragement  of  the  school,  the  believers  in  the  betterment 
of  the  home,  the  teaching  of  cooking,  sewing  and  domestic  economy. 
Societies  for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis,  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  animals,  for  the  protection  of  birds,  for  the  protection 
of  trees,  for  the  promotion  of  patriotism,  for  the  promotion  of 
peace,  all  these  and  many  more,  by  their  efforts  to  enlist  the  co- 
operation of  the  schools,  show  their  profound  belief  in  the  efficacy 
of  these  as  means  to  promote  civic  improvement. 

In  addition  to  all  these  relatively  new  ways  in  which  people 
are  asking  the  school's  help  for  community  welfare,  there  is  a 
growing  feeling  well  expressed  by  such  writers  on  the  rural  school 
as  Cubberley,  Hart,  Foght,  and  Carney  that  the  rural  school 
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teacher  has  a  still  broader  work.  They  think  that  she  should  not 
only  teach  the  fundamentals  well,  give  good  instruction  in  sewing, 
cooking,  gardening  and  manual  training,  but  also  that  she  shall 
be  a  sort  of  an  uplift  committee  of  the  whole  who  shall  inspire  the 
farmers  to  be  better  farmers,  their  wives  to  be  better  home  makers, 
the  children  with  such  a  love  for  the  country  that  they  shall  not 
desire  to  leave  it  and  all  with  a  wish  to  secure  ideal  conditions  for 
the  school  in  equipment,  in  decoration,  in  sanitation,  in  facilities 
for  work  and  play. 

While  this  represents  undoubtedly  an  exaggerated  idea  of  what 
the  school  can  do,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  any  school  may  exert 
a  vital  influence  upon  the  community.  If,  however,  this  is  done, 
we  must  first  of  all  have  teachers  thoroughly  trained  for  rural 
school  work.  They  should  know  enough  about  sewing,  cooking, 
manual  training  and  gardening  to  direct  these  so  practical  and 
desirable  forms  of  work.  Their  education  should  give  them  an 
insight  into  the  opportunities  and  the  limitations  of  country  school 
work,  should  give  them  a  broad  conception  of  what  successful  lead- 
ership has  done  elsewhere  and  can  do,  should  prepare  them  to 
make  the  most  of  the  rural  environment,  its  plant  and  animal  life, 
its  problems  of  health  and  sanitation,  and  of  social  life,  should  in 
brief  show  them  how  to  make  their  school  the  largest  possible  fac- 
tor for  supplementing  the  work  of  the  home  in  making  better  citi- 
zens. 

Let  us  consider  Miss  X  as  an  example  of  the  many  teachers  all 
over  the  U.  S.,  who  have  demonstrated  by  their  unusual  work  the 
greatness  of  the  opportunity  of  the  rural  school.  By  her  tact,  her 
skill  in  instruction,  her  interest  in  her  pupils,  her  ability  to  bring 
about  improvements,  she  changed  the  whole  attitude  of  the  com- 
munity both  of  children  and  parents  toward  the  school. 

She  made  her  school  room  attractive  because  she  knew  that  a 
pretty  room  was  a  refining  influence.  She  gave  many  a  practical 
lesson  in  hygiene  and  sanitation,  aiming  to  show  the  children  the 
dangers  fromi  dirt,  dust,  poor  lighting,  ventilation,  seating,  badly 
kept  toilets,  the  benefits  of  fresh  air,  cleanliness,  good  posture,  etc. 
Through  new  games  she  tried  to  give  them  greater  cooperation, 
initiative,  more  grace  of  body.  Through  her  instruction  in  sewing, 
cooking,  manual  training,  gardening,  she  sought  to  interest  the 
children  more  in  home  enterprises.     For  the  same  reason  she  in- 
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duced  them  to  join  the  various  State  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs  for 
the  promotion  of  home  work.  The  new  ideas  gained  by  the  chil- 
dren in  these  clubs  and  put  in  operation  at  home  stimulated  their 
parents  to  better  methods  also.  She  encouraged  the  children  to 
read  better  books  and  helped  them  to  select  and  get  these.  She 
taught  them  about  the  animal  and  vegetable  life  around  the  school 
and  sought  to  interest  them  in  nature  as  a  new  bond  to  hold  them 
to  the  country.  She  taught  them  the  important  things  about  the 
local  government  and  the  need  of  every  one  taking  an  active  inter- 
est in  it.  In  doing  these  and  many  other  practical  things  she  be- 
lieved she  was  helping  her  pupils  to  become  more  efficient  citizens 
as  well  as  also  giving  them  many  new  ideas  which  would  prove 
helpful  to  their  parents. 

To  interest  the  people  more  in  school,  she  had  entertainments 
to  which  the  parents  came  in  increasingly  large  numbers.  She 
organized  a  parent's  club.  She  tried  to  secure  the  cooperation  of 
all  local  organizations  as  the  Grange,  etc.,  for  the  support  of  the 
things  she  had  at  heart.  In  these  various  ways  opportunity  was 
offered  to  become  acquainted  with  each  parent,  to  show  her  interest 
in  their  children,  to  show  them  her  plans,  to  show  them  the  school 
needs  and  to  enlist  their  cooperation.  Incidentally  also  her  gath- 
erings helped  to  make  the  people  better  acquainted  with  one  an- 
other and  to  make  possible,  therefore,  more  cooperation  on  their 
part  toward  local  improvement. 

Such  were  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which  one  teacher  sought  to 
utilize  her  school's  opportunity.  What  she  did,  any  wide  awake, 
well  trained  teacher  can  do.  When  she  does  do  it  there  will  be  no 
complaint  abroad  that  the  rural  school  is  inefficient  and  that  it  is 
not  doing  its  fair  share  for  civic  betterment. 


Rural  School  as  a  Community  Center 

President  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield^  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College. 
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jiiumiiiiiiDiimiiiniit^i]2tgppj.el;  i}^q  recent  amazing  interest  in  this  subject 
I  as  a  new  realization  of  the  significance  of  the  social 
S  aspect  of  rural  education.  This  interest  is  virtually 
i  I    a  recognition  of  the  community-idea,  and  of  the 

^jiiimiHiiiDiiimiiiiiKS  ^^^*  ^^^*  ^^®  school  is  a  social  tool  or  instrument  and 
I  I   must  function  as  completely  as  possible  in  terms  of 

I  I    social  or  community  welfare.     It  is  not  for  the 

^jumiiiiiiiDimuiiiiic^  chairman  of  the  afternoon,  in  the  introductory  re- 
marks requested  of  him,  to  inject  a  discussion  of  details,  nor  even 
to  attempt  to  give  direction  to  your  thought.  But  it  may  be  allow- 
able for  him  to  suggest  a  few  considerations  that  seem  to  him 
fundamental,  presented  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  is  in- 
terested to  see  rural  improvement  made  in  terms  of  the  largest 
social  welfare. 

The  public  school  has  always  been  in  the  United  States  a  com- 
munity affair.  That  is  to  say,  it  has  been  supported  and  man- 
aged by  the  community.  Probably  it  has  been  the  most  democratic 
of  all  our  social  institutions.  It  has  a  tremendous  rootage  in  the 
community  life,  as  evidenced  by  such  facts  as  the  requirements 
of  compulsory  schooling;  the  general  tax  for  school  support;  the 
great  size  of  the  school  tax  in  comparison  with  other  taxes;  the 
fact  that  in  so  many  cases  women  may  vote  in  school  matters.  In 
the  case  of  the  rural  school  this  community  interest  is  well  illus- 
trated in  the  organization  of  the  school  district,  which  has  brought 
the  school  and  its  management  very  completely  into  the  hands  of 
all  the  people  interested  in  the  school. 

In  actual  achievement,  however,  the  rural  school  has  never  at- 
tained full  stature  as  a  community  institution.  In  general  there 
has  been  a  low  community  consciousness  in  rural  regions.  The 
small  school  district  is  not  a  true  community — simply  a  convenient 
geographical  area.  Even  in  N'ew  England,  under  the  town  sys- 
tem a  rampant  individualism  has  determined  the  school  atmos- 
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phere.  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  teaching  has  been  almost  uni- 
formly individualistic;  it  has  been  extremely  difficult  for  the 
teacher  to  see  beyond  the  individual  to  the  individual's  relation- 
ships to  society.  The  rural  school  has  never  been  an  activity;  it 
has  simply  been  a  pumping  station.  Activities  are  almost  always 
social.  Moreover,  the  content  of  the  teaching  of  the  rural  school 
has  sprung,  not  out  of  the  soil  of  the  community  but  out  of  an 
alien  environment ;  hence,  if  this  teaching  had  a  social  message,  it 
led  "over  the  hills  and  far  away"  to  the  cities  with  their  appeal  to 
the  stirrings  of  heart  of  the  rural  boy  and  girl.  And  furthermore, 
both  by  the  teachers  and  by  the  parents,  children  have  almost 
always  been  regarded  as  a  personal  asset  (oi^  liability),  not  as  a 
community  asset.  These  reasons,  and  perhaps  others,  may,  I  think, 
be  held  responsible  for  the  fact  that  although  the  rural  school  in 
sentiment  is  a  community  affair,  in  practice  it  has  not  fimctioned 
adequately. 

I  am  not  going  to  construct  a  brief  for  the  proposition  that  the 
school  can  not  function  properly  except  as  a  community-building 
institution.  That  point  of  view  may  be  assumed ;  but  if  denied, 
we  may  still  agree  on  the  importance  of  the  question :  How  may  the 
school  best  work  for  the  community  ? 

It  is  significant  of  the  present  state  of  our  thought  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  the  question  just  asked  cannot  be  answered  until  we  have 
answered  another:  What  is  a  community?  A  community  is  not 
merely  a  collection  of  people,  much  less  a  geographical  area.  A 
true  community  is  more  or  less  a  social  organism,  with  enough  in- 
dependence to  have  its  own  specialized  institutions.  A  true  com- 
munity can  study  itself,  plan  for  itself,  have  ideals.  A  community 
has  individuality,  personality.  In  a  sense  it  is  self-sufficing,  can 
live  on  its  own  resources.  At  least  it  is  a  social  unity.  It  inte- 
grates the  apparently  separate  and  individual  interests  of  many  in- 
dividuals into  a  conscious  wholeness. 

The  school,  if  it  be  true  to  its  possibilities,  will  fit  into  this  idea 
of  a  community,  and  on  the  positive  side  will  seek  to  make  its  ut- 
most contribution  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  community.  Or,  to  put 
it  more  properly,  the  community  will  see  to  it  that  it  has  a  school 
which  does  all  that  a  school  can  do  on  behalf  of  the  community  that 
supports  it.  The  school  will  become  one  of  the  instruments  by  which 
the  community  seeks  to  realize  its  own  ideals.    In  using  the  word 
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"school,"  I  am  here  thinking  of  the  institution  as  one  of  the  vital 
organs  of  our  social  body  rather  than  as  a  physical  plant. 

To  come  back  to  our  practical  question :  How  may  the  school 
serve  as  a  community-builder  ?  To  my  mind  there  are  three  main 
methods,  and  they  are  recited  in  order  of  their  importance.  The 
school  may  serve  as  a  community-builder: 

I.     By  socializing  itself. 
II.     By  serving  as  the  educational  center  for  the  out-of -school 
people,  both  young  and  old. 
III.     By  the  use  of  the  school  building  as  a  community  house. 

Let  us  consider  each  of  these  methods  very  briefly,  and  for  the 
sake  of  emphasis,  in  the  reverse  order  of  their  importance. 

1.  The  use  of  the  school  building  as  a  community  house,  A 
great  deal  is  being  said  and  written,  and  effectively  done,  to  make 
the  rural  school  house  a  true  physical  community  center.  Without 
question  this  movement  has  as  its  underlying  philosophy  the  com- 
munity idea.  But  I  am  afraid  that  in  the  minds  of  many,  the  up- 
permost thought  is  in  connection  with  the  use  of  the  building  as  a 
convenient  and  helpful  place  where  the  people  of  the  community 
may  meet  and  discuss  and  decide  any  of  the  issues  of  their  com- 
mon life.  To  my  mind  the  question,  what  building  should  be 
used  as  a  community  house,  is  largely  a  practical  question.  In 
many  ^ew  England  towns  the  town  hall  is  the  best  possible  build- 
ing for  this  purpose ;  and  I  should  like  to  see  a  larger  program  for 
the  use  of  the  town  hall  than  we  have  even  now.  Sometimes  the 
church  is  the  very  best  possible  building  to  use  as  a  community 
center.  I  have  in  my  pocket  a  winter's  program  of  tovm  forums 
and  discussions  as  comprehensive  perhaps  as  one  might  wish,  all 
centering  about  a  church.  In  many  parts  of  the  country,  includ- 
ing 'New  England,  there  is  a  movement  of  apparently  gathering 
force  that  calls  for  an  entirely  new  building  to  be  used  as  a  neigh- 
borhood or  community  house. 

Outside  of  New  England,  where  the  town  halls  are  less  in  evi- 
dence and  where  the  consolidated  or  centralized  school  is  coming 
to  be  the  prevailing  type  of  schoolhouse,  or  in  cases  where  the  vil- 
lage school  is  the  rural  school  of  the  region,  I  should  think  that 
thei  school  building,  perhaps  better  than  any  other  one  building, 
has  particular  justification  on  its  side  as  a  community  house.  But 
may  I  confess  that  my  ideal  of  a  physical  community  center  would 
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not  be  a  comnnmity  center  incorporated  in  any  one  building,  but  a 
true  civic  group.  Possibly  you  have  noted  that  I  used  the  article 
"a",  not  "the"  in  the  title  of  this  paper.  My  ideal  is  occasionally 
nearly  realized  in  a  E"ew  England  town,  where  at  "the  center" 
there  is  the  beautiful  tree-bordered  common,  surrounded  by  the 
various  buildings  that  incarnate  the  social  forces  on  which  that 
community  must  depend  for  permanent  vigor  and  growth.  I  think 
that  I  would  like  to  see  some  such  arrangement  as  the  following, 
the  prevailing  type  for  a  civic  group. 

1.  The  industrial  interests  of  the  rural  community,  including 
those  associations  that  deal  with  technical  farming  as  well  as 
those  that  deal  with  cooperative  business,  would  be  housed  in  a 
special  building  .  Possibly  this  might  be  the  Grange  hall  or  the 
cooperative  store  or  the  little  credit  union  bank, 

2.  The  educational  interests  would  center  in  the  combined 
schoolhouse  and  library,  or  at  least  in  two  buildings  closely  ad- 
jacent. Here  we  would  house  all  those  agencies  that  minister  to 
education  in  the  broadest  sense,  formal  schooling,  the  community 
forum,  good  citizenship,  rural  art,  general  culture. 

3.  The  recreational  interests  would  also  center  in  a  special 
building,  housing  within  its  walls  and  its  playgrounds,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  common  recreational  life  of  both  the  youth  and  the 
adults  of  the  community. 

4.  The  maintenance  of  the  religious  ideals  of  the  community 
would  be  the  work  of  the  church  or  churches,  which  would  foster 
them  not  only  by  preaching  but  by  much  fellowship. 

This  ideal  may  seem  to  encourage  separation  rather  than  unity. 
But  we  must  beware  of  that  form  of  cooperation  by  which  the  lion, 
swallows  the  lamb.  One  of  the  essentials  of  efficiency  is  specialized 
functioning  of  parts,  geared  into  a  real  working  harmony.  I  see, 
too,  some  practical  difficulties.  I  should  like  to  see  the  play  of 
school  children  treated  as  an  educational  process  and  made  organic 
in  the  school  life.  Would  not  this  call  for  playgrounds  attached 
to  the  schools?  Yes,  if  the  youth  out  of  school  and  the  adults 
would  use  pupil's  playgrounds.  We  should  not  duplicate  plants 
when  avoidable. 

ITevertheless,  I  am  persuaded  that  effective  community  build- 
ing calls  for  specialized  agencies,  and  that  it  is  impracticable  in 
most  communities  to  house  all  these  agencies  under  one  roof. 
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II.  The  School  as  an  educational  center  for  the  out-of-school 
people.  If  we  may  think  of  the  school-plant  as  including  the 
community  library,  I  imagine  we  may  make  clear  without  argu- 
ment that  here  is  a  most  important  function  of  the  school  which 
has  been  sadly  neglected  in  most  rural  communities.  There  are 
several  ways  in  which  the  school  building  can  serve  that  part  of 
the  community  which  has  left  school : 

1.  By  use  for  continuation  schools,  which  should  include  both 
the  vocational  and  the  general  culture  types.  We  are  only  barely 
seeing  the  dawn  of  a  great  development  in  this  direction. 

2.  By  housing  extension  schools  for  adults,  both  in  agriculture 
and  country  life,  and  in  general  culture  subjects  along  the  lines  of 
university  extension. 

3.  By  making  provision  for  the  agricultural  education  of  fam- 
ilies. This  idea  originated,  so  far  as  I  know,  with  Mr.  Henry 
Sterling,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Homestead  Commission. 
Apparently  the  present  Massachusetts  Legislature  will  pass  a  bill 
which  will  permit  cities  to  utilize  their  school  machinery  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  definite  agricultural  education  to  entire  families, 
particularly  those  of  working  men  who  want  to  come  into  contact 
with  the  soil. 

4.  Then  there  is  the  general  community  use  of  the  school  and 
of  the  library  for  the  study  and  discussion  of  citizenship  problems 
and  as  the  center  of  rural  art  and  culture.  Study  clubs,  debating 
clubs,  public  forums  and  other  devices  have  all  proved  their  worth. 
But  may  I  here  throw  out  a  caution  against  such  use  of  the  school 
as  makes  it  in  itself  a  propagandist  agency  for  reforms. 

III.  The  Socialized  School.  We  have  discussed  the  use  of  the 
school  building  as  a  community  house,  and  the  service  of  the  school 
as  an  educational  center  for  out-of-school  people.  The  third,  and 
as  I  regard  it,  the  most  important  method  by  which  the  school 
may  properly  relate  itself  to  the  community,  is  through  socializing 
the  school  itself.  This  method  involves  intrinsic  values  of  the 
school.  The  other  methods  are  simply  practical  and  convenient; 
conceivably  other  institutions  than  the  school  might  serve  nearly  as 
well.    But  this  method  is  indispensable.    How  can  it  be  developed  ? 

1.  By  organizing  the  school  on  a  true  community  basis.  To 
my  mind  the  great  argument  for  the  consolidated  school  is  not 
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pedagogical  but  social,  and  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  must  create 
what  we  do  not  now  have,  true  ruraV  communities.  Ideally,  all 
institutions  of  the  open  country  will  be  organized  on  the  commun- 
ity basis ;  this  will  include  the  school.  The  unit  of  school  organi- 
zation should  be  the  community,  and  I  suspect  that  the  most  effec- 
tive way  to  get  true  rural  communities  is  to  get  consolidated  rural 
schools. 

2.  There  must  be  the  conscious  purpose  of  all  concerned  to 
make  the  school  fulfil  the  community  needs.  Both  teachers  and 
parents  must  understand  that  the  job  of  the  school  is  less  to  teach 
Johnny  and  Mary  how  to  "get  on"  in  the  world,  than  it  is  to  make 
of  them  true  citizens  of  a  great  democratic  society — a  democracy 
that  is  fully  conserved  only  when  it  consists  of  a  multitude  of  fed- 
erated local  communities,  each  one  of  which  is  a  true  democracy. 

3.  The  school  should  make  all  possible  use  of  community  ma- 
terial in  its  teaching,  even  to  the  extent  of  achieving  a  study  of 
the  rural  problem  "in  little".  I  am  not  necessarily  advocating  the 
formal  study  of  agriculture  in  the  grades — indeed,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  it  is  not  a  wise  procedure — ^but  two  things  may  be 
done.  Through  the  boys'  and  girls'  agricultural  clubs  an  insight 
may  be  given,  not  only  into  certain  forms  of  farm  practice,  but  also 
into  farm  business  and  farm  life.  And  it  is  certainly  good  peda- 
gogy to  utilize  the  environment  so  far  as  possible  for  the  materials 
of  school  work.  Although  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  am  ready  to 
protest  against  that  philosophy  of  rural  education  which  assumes 
that  the  rural  environment  alone,  and  by  itself,  is  a  sufficiently 
broad  environment  for  the  education  of  the  rural  child. 

4.  There  must  be  many  cooperative  activities,  both  within  the 
school  itself  and  by  participation  of  the  school  in  community  prog- 
ress. A  rural  community  is  really  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
group  of  several  hundred  individuals  completely  cooperating  for 
common  ends.  The  community  idea,  the  community  spirit,  and 
the  community  consciousness,  can  be  best  imparted  by  the  practice 
of  cooperation.  I  do  not  need  to  go  into  detail.  Already  we  have 
used  many  devices  for  carrying  out  this  thought.  In  our  rural 
schools  we  have  not  yet  gone  as  far  as  we  may ;  for  example,  in  or- 
ganizing the  play  life  of  the  pupils  about  the  school ;  in  organizing 
if  I  may  use  the  word,  the  cultural  life  of  the  pupils  about  the 
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school ;  and  we  certainly  are  lax  in  our  teacliing  in  the  rural  schools 
concerning  agricultural  business  cooperation  as  well  as  community 
life  itself.  That  rural  school  will  best  serve  its  community,  which 
is  itself  w^ost  completely  a  true  community, 

5.  It  follows  necessarily  that  teachers  must  be  specifically 
trained  to  lead  the  school  in  socializing  itself. 

6.  The  cooperation  of  parents  and  teachers  in  school  matters 
is  exceedingly  important  if  the  school  is  to  fulfil  its  complete  func- 
tion in  the  community.  The  relation  of  the  parent  and  the  teacher 
in  the  complete  education  of  the  child,  and  the  relation  of  the 
adults  of  the  community  to  the  school  as  a  whole  must  be  worked 
out  along  new  lines. 

7.  The  rural  teacher  must  be  relatively  permanent  and  must 
be  a  community  builder.  I  realize  that  the  teacher's  all-important 
work,  even  as  a  community-builder,  will  be  done  through  the 
school  itself.  She  will  Jielp  the  immature  to  come  to  proper  func- 
tioning as  personalities  and  as  correlated  cells  in  the  community 
organisms.  !N'evertheless,  the  teacher  has  a  function  apart  from 
the  school ;  as  a  person,  as  a  public  functionary,  the  rural  teacher 
has  a  task  to  perform  in  the  way  of  leadership  in  community-build- 
ing. 

Let  us  recognize  that  the  building  of  true  communities  is  the 
main  thing  in  rural  advancement.  Let  us  accept  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  agencies  available  and  desirable  for  this  work,  that 
each  has  its  own  task,  and  that  each  must  find  its  place.  N'either 
the  school  nor  any  other  agency  should  assume  complete  leadership 
in  community-building.  There  must  be  institutional  division  of 
labor  based  on  some  broad  terms  of  function,  and  then  there  must 
be  the  cooperation  of  all  the  institutions. 

The  school  will  find  its  place  as  a  community-builder,  first,  by 
frequently  serving  as  a  convenient  physical  center  of  many  com- 
munity activities;  secondly,  by  adding  to  its  function  of  formal 
education  the  task  of  serving  the  community  as  the  cultural  center 
of  the  community ;  thirdly,  by  being  itself  a  true  community,  both 
in  its  teaching  and  in  its  activities. 
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Kev.  Howard  A.  M.  Briggs^  Huntingtois^,  Mass. 

The   HuNTINGTOiq^-CHESTEK-MONTGOMEEY  PARISHES. 

jjimiiiiiiiiniiiiiiimiit|jrpjj  Huntington  as  center,  ^yo  separate  communi- 
g  ¥  ¥  r  I  ti^s,  including  Chester  Center,  ITorth  Chester,  Lit- 
I  Yt  -  *1^^^^^®  ^^^  Montgomery,  are  affiiliated  in  service 
I  I    for  general  welfare  through  the  churches ;  they  have 

^]iiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiHimiic$  united  for  a  broader  work  within  each  parish  and 
I  I    for    a   more    comprehensive   work    directed    from 

i  i    Huntinffton  for  all  these  affiliated  fields.     These 

<»3iiiiiiuiHiaHiiiiiiiiiic«i»  activities  are  directed  by  the  minister  of  the  Second 
Congregational  Church  in  Huntington;  there  are  two  regular  as- 
sistants giving  part  time  and  special  helpers  are  introduced  as  oc- 
casion requires.  These  churches  and  chapels  seek  cooperation 
with  every  form  of  organized  life  within  their  communities,  es- 
pecially with  the  rural  schools,  and  so  far  as  possible  with  indi- 
viduals in  these  communities.  These  affiliated  parishes  frequently 
enrich  the  lives  of  one  another  in  religious,  social,  dramatic,  ath- 
letic exchange  and  in  friendly  rivalry.  Through  experience  in  these 
five  parishes  some  things  have  been  learned  about  leadership,  pur- 
pose, community  solidarity,  community  cooperation  and  method 
for  rural  reconstruction. 

Leadership : 

Leadership  for  community  reconstruction  is  a  matter  of  money 
and  of  men.  The  problems  are  not  beyond  solving  but  leaders 
cannot  achieve  without  money  and  communities  cannot  thrive 
under  leadership  without  initiative,  vision,  purpose  and  adapta- 
bility. The  country  towns  and  rural  communities  are  languishing 
for  the  best  things  of  religious,  social,  economic,  industrial  life 
and  the  rural  communities  are  earnestly  looking  for  rural  minded 
men  and  women  to  lead  them.  There  is  a  call  for  leaders  familiar 
with  rural  conditions,  loving  rural  life,  possessed  with  rural  en- 
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thusiasm;  for  character  builders,  home  builders;  for  leaders  of 
social,  of  economic  and  of  industrial  genius. 

These  rural  minded  leaders,  recognizing  the  immediate  need  of 
the  smaller  communities,  must  carry  a  world  spirit  to  these  rural 
sections.  It  is  not  enough  to  connect  the  smaller  community  with 
the  larger  world  through  the  daily  paper,  the  telephone  and  the 
rural  mail  delivery.  This  spirit  must  be  introduced  and  fostered 
through  community  builders  in  residence  as  a  part  of  the  life  of 
the  people. 

Initiative : 

The  people  are  not  satisfied  with  their  own  lives  nor  with  the 
life  of  the  community.  There  is  no  phase  of  community  develop- 
ment which  perfectly  fits  the  ideals  of  the  people,  but  the  people 
are  not  prepared  to  take  initiative  to  change  this  life  which  has 
been  moving  in  settled  channels  for  indefinite  years.  The  com- 
munity leader  must  introduce  initiative  and  in  doing  this  he  will 
find  his  most  useful  point  of  contact,  for  constructive  work,  with 
the  people  as  together  they  try  to  meet  the  needs  the  people  feel. 
Of  what  shall  this  initiative  in  leadership  consist?  Shall  one  try- 
to  impose  arbitrarily,  a  new  life  which  he  has  seen  in  vision, 
which  he  would  create  ?  Or,  shall  he  accept  this  opportunity  for 
laboratory  work  with  the  people  and  develop  with  them  a  life 
already  waiting  its  new  birth  from  the  common  longings  and  un- 
tutored ideals  of  the  rank  and  file  of  men  ?  Shall  one  stand  aloof 
and  preach  at  them  or  rejoice  at  the  opportunity  to  get  into  this 
school  of  struggle  and  of  achievement  and  learn  to  lift  with  the 
people?  When  one  discovers  that  the  people  have  this  sense  of 
need  as  truly  as  the  trained  leader  has  it :  that  there  would  be  no 
schools  and  no  churches  if  the  people  were  without  this  sense  of 
need  and  were  consequently  unambitious  for  their  children,  he  has 
found  the  secret  of  the  irresistible,  onward,  upward  trend  of  the 
life  of  men  and  he  will  seek  his  useful  place  in  the  ranks  of  men 
who  feel  after  and  long  for  the  better  thing3,  learning  while  he 
teaches  how  to  bring  them  to  pass. 

Vision : 

The  most  difficult  task  of  community  leadership  is  to  find  and  to 
keep  useful  points  of  contact  with  the  people.    To  accomplish  this, 
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leadership  must  be  immersed  in  creative  vision.  Imaginative,  ten- 
tative planning  must  carry  the  leader  far  beyond  his  people  but 
he  must  work  on  a  plane  which  enlists  their  cooperation.  By  the 
subtle,  inspiring  contagion  of  a  full  heart;  through  the  com- 
pelling overflow  of  a  soul  too  big  for  self  and  because  of  a  con- 
structive program  the  leader  must  convince  the  people  they 
are  equal  to  the  task  of  unitedly  providing  energy  and  character 
for  rebuilding  their  own  community  life ;  that  they  have  scarcely 
begun  to  draw  on  the  most  useful,  the  most  creative  resources  at 
their  command;  the  resources  of  earnestness,  of  enthusiasm,  of 
good  sense  and  of  devotion.  The  people  must  be  shown  that  com- 
munity solidarity  need  not  mean  one  mind  but  one  confidence. 
We  must  all  learn  that  although  some  may  not  agree,  all  may  at 
least  believe  in  one  another;  work  with  the  prevailing  sentiment 
for  the  best  and  striving  to  improve  that  sentiment,  together  lift 
life  toward  the  good.  ^bTeither  subservience  nor  imitation  is  de- 
sirable, but  the  agreement  of  independent  men  and  women  to  seek 
the  common  good  through  sympathy,  tolerance  and  lofty  ideal. 

Purpose : 

The  purpose  of  our  work  is:  to  create  a  constructive,  com- 
munity spirit,  which  shall  foster  and  develop  the  best  interests, 
not  only  of  the  smaller  cominunity,  but  of  the  larger  area  included 
in  these  closely  related  parishes:  to  so  relate  the  smaller  com- 
munity to  the  larger  interests  of  life  that  the  sense  of  isolation 
shall  be  lost  and  vital,  helpful  cooperation  with  interests  of  world 
life  securied:  to  bring  these  communities  advantages,  social, 
religious,  economic,  educational,  industrial,  otherwise  impossible. 

A  daptahility : 

Adaptability  is  the  most  searching  test  of  efficiency :  one  may  be 
capable  in  initiative,  rich  in  vision  and  comprehensive  in  purpose 
and  yet  not  fit.  Adaptability  need  not  disregard  ideal  but  it  must 
take  into  account  the  varied  forms  of  life  with  which  one  has  to 
deal  and  be  led  by  the  best  in  the  lives  of  the  people  as  well  as  by 
the  best  in  the  life'of  the  leader. 

Through  initiative,  vision,  purpose,  adaptability  in  leadership 
solidarity  and  cooperation  are  to  be  achieved. 
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Solidarity : 

There  is  comparatively  little  one  can  accomplish  alone  and  that 
little  is  scarcely  worth  the  doing.  Both  intelligence  and  gifts  are 
so  universal  and  so  diversified,  it  is  not  worth  while  for  one  to 
assume  that  in  his  own  strength  he  is  called  upon  to  make  over  the 
life  of  even  a  small  community.  While  the  rural  communities 
must  have  leaders  capable  of  initiative,  rich  in  vision  and  compre- 
hensive of  purpose  beyond  that  of  the  people,  these  leaders  must 
know  how  to  work  with  the  people,  learning  from  the  people  while 
they  lead  them  in  their  task.  Thus  a  creative  community  spirit, 
expressed  in  community  solidarity  and  community  cooperation 
may  be  secured. 

Community  solidarity  has  its  roots  in  permanent,  psychologi- 
cal, spiritual  atmosphere.  This  must  be  created.  Solidarity  of 
purpose  is  of  the  spirit ;  it  comes,  men  know  not  whence ;  its  pos- 
sibilities for  continuance  are  boundless ;  one  can  never  successfully 
estimate  the  marvels  to  be  accomplished  when  satisfying  purpose 
unites  communities  for  the  achievement  of  lofty  enterprise.  Indi- 
vidual interests  of  a  community  and  its  varied  forms  of  organized 
life  cannot  be  welded  by  a  fiat.  Community  problems  cannot  be 
solved  with  a  club ;  they  must  be  dealt  with  through  the  willing 
response  of  the  people  and  the  community  leader  is  at  his  best 
when  he  is  able  to  interpret  the  constructive  spirit  developed  in  a 
community  in  terms  of  action  for  the  welfare  of  the  community 
producing  that  spirit.  When  on  this  basis,  one  succeeds  in  uniting 
the  people  for  noble  achievement,  the  people  may  be  easily  induced 
to  carry  out  in  public  life  what  they  already  feel  in  private  con- 
science. To  achieve  such  solidarity  people,  as  well  as  conditions, 
must  be  known ;  that  intangible,  yet  life  giving  force  hidden  in  the 
lives  of  men,  capable  of  uniting  them  in  worthy  purpose  must  be 
sought.  As  Dr.  Gladden  suggests,  we  need  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  better  self  of  the  other  man ;  to  find  the  uncommon  good- 
ness in  the  common  man  and  reveal  his  unsuspected  capacity  for 
social  service.  Probably  no  community  has  been  perfectly  united 
for  such  ends  but  there  are  communities  where  a  large  measure  of 
solidarity  has  been  achieved  and  because  of  the  spirit  and  the 
achievement  of  the  men  included  in  this  solidarity  one  already  dis- 
covers the  new  day  for  the  rural  community. 
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Cooperation : 

The  spirit  of  community  solidarity  is  expressed  in  community 
cooperation,  with  the  many  forms  of  organized  life  in  the  com- 
munity and  so  far  as  possible  with  individuals  connected  with  no 
organization.  So  the  life  of  the  people  is  enriched  and  a  condi- 
tion of  uplift  and  progress  secured.  !N'eighborliness  over  wide 
areas,  through  social  interests,  is  created;  social  barriers  disap- 
pear, not  only  in  immediate  neighborhoods  but  between  closely 
related  communities  and  the  higher  privileges  of  social  develop- 
ment on  the  broadest  basis  are  commonly  shared.  Thus  commu- 
nities profit  not  only  through  the  individual,  spiritual  outflow  of 
life,  but  through  the  united  spiritual  impulse,  the  concerted  action, 
crystalized  in  something  worth  while. 

The  Rural  Church  and  the  Rural  School : 

Although  occasional  cooperation  has  been  achieved  with  practi- 
cally every  form  of  organized  life  within  these  communities,  the 
rural  church  and  the  rural  school  have  found  most  frequent  op- 
portunities for  cooperation.  The  work  of  the  school  and  of  the 
church  specifically  differs  but  their  aims  are  identical.  The  ru- 
ral school  is  distinctly  social  in  its  aims,  with  character,  efficiency, 
outlook  its  contributions  to  the  rural  life.  The  meaning  of  all 
these  hours  spent  in  the  rural  school  is  that  right  impulse  may  be 
fostered,  wholesome  purpose  created,  the  deeper  motives  of  life 
substantially  and  persistently  guided.  As  biology  is  taught,  not 
that  one  may  learn  how  widely  plant  and  animal  life  vary  but  be- 
cause of  the  insight  these  studies  give  into  our  own  lives,  so  the 
function  of  the  rural  school  is  to  quicken  imagination  that  boys 
and  girls  may  see  the  worth  of  creative  lives,  morally  clean  be- 
cause of  discipline  and  self-restraint. 

The  church  through  social  service  is  extending  its  influence  to 
all  the  legitimate  interests  of  life.  Its  outreach  in  these  directions 
is  justified  not  only  because  of  the  work  it  attempts  to  do  but  be- 
cause it  confirms  in  the  mind  of  the  practical  man,  the  conviction 
that  there  are  constructive  forces  behind  the  church,  like  those  be- 
hind the  school,  seeking  immediate  practical  results  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  regardless  of  creed.  It  is  a  real  community 
gain  for  school  and  church  and  people  to  have  the  people  thinking 
of  the  school  and  of  the  church  in  terms  of  social  service. 
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Vocational  Outlook: 

The  rural  school  and  the  rural  church  are  best  adapted  to  help 
the  boys  and  girls  determine  the  worth  of  their  lives  and  to  choose 
vocations.  The  rural  section  must  claim  its  own  but  it  must  continue 
to  contribute  strength  and  character  to  the  other  essential  indus- 
tries and  professions.  Community  leaders  must  know  their  young 
people  and  arouse  each  to  his  best  in  harmony  with  natural  tastes 
and  proficiencies.  Boys  and  girls  adapted  to  rural  life  must  be 
inspired  and  taught  how  to  live  constructively  and  usefully  in  the 
rural  community ;  to  get  the  most  out  of  their  environment  and  to 
contribute  their  best  to  it. 

The  boys  and  girls  of  different  fibre,  incapable  of  finding  their 
largest  usefulness  in  the  rural  environment  must  be  led  to  right 
opportunities  for  most  complete  and  full  life.  The  outlook  for 
rural  reconstruction  through  the  school  and  the  church  is  bright 
with  promise  but  a  more  varied  and  better  trained  leadership  is 
needed. 

The  inclusiveness  of  the  work  of  the  school  and  the  church  is 
constantly  broadening  and  the  breadth  is  cordially  appreciated  by 
the  people.  The  rural  school  and  the  rural  church  offer  most  in- 
spiring opportunities  for  enriching  the  educational,  social,  moral 
life  of  all  the  rural  people.  There  are  fundamental  interests  with 
which  the  church  and  the  school  must  constantly  deal  and  the 
church  and  the  school  may  become  the  inspiration  for  practically 
all  the  attempts  at  community  building,  expressed  in  other  forms 
of  organized  rural  life. 

Definite  Rural  Problems: 

The  decline  of  sturdy  ITew  England  families  must  be  dealt 
with  through  the  church  and  school.  Evidences  of  this  decline 
are  apparent  in  every  rural  community  but  "life  is  the  daily  thing 
we  never  heed."  The  church  must  grapple  with  this  problem  and 
the  school  must  see  that  biological  facts  showing  the  horrible 
causes  are  made  readily  available  and  hammered  into  the  growing 
generations.  The  people  ought  to  be  taught  why  there  are  some 
strong,  some  degenerate  sons  and  daughters.  A  better  rural  race 
is  needed :  the  rural  sections  demand  new  blood,  sturdier  life. 
The  New  Englander  cannot  provide  enough  of  it;  multitudes  of 
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foreign  birth  and  descent  must  throng  these  ITew  England  hills 
and  valleys.  And  because  of  this  the  rural  sections  offer  most 
promising  opportunities  for  mingling  of  the  races.  Through  co- 
operation of  rural  church  and  rural  school  the  choicest  spirit  of 
democracy  may  be  entrenched  and  the  finest  type  of  American 
life  developed.  This  requires  a  depth  of  human  sympathies,  a 
breadth  of  outlook  and  a  richness  of  spiritual  purpose  on  the  part 
of  the  native  ITew  Englander  which  may  prove  his  severest  test 
in  meeting  the  social  and  religious  demands  of  a  more  varied  rural 
life.  Democracy  cannot  accomplish  its  best  until  we  are  all  demo- 
cratic, and  christian  democracy  is  of  particular  worth  in  the  rural 
sections. 

Achievement: 

In  addition  to  the  regularly  appointed  activities  of  the  churches 
and  through  a  measure  of  community  solidarity  and  cooperation, 
the  Huntington-Chester  Parishes  have  had  a  part  in  initiating 
Chautauquas,  Christmas  celebrations,  lectures,  music,  athletics, 
play  ground,  dramatics,  moving  pictures,  old  home  week,  confer- 
ences for  boys,  visits  of  colleges  deputations,  on  a  community  basis. 
The  Chautauquas  and  the  Community  Christmas  celebrations  have 
appealed  to  the  widest  circles,  both  of  people  and  territory;  the 
other  interests  have  been  more  local  in  their  appeal.  The  use  of 
good  literature  and  good  music  throughout  the  parishes  have  been 
productive  of  much  good.  Literary  evenings  with  Browning, 
Whittier,  Kipling,  Tennyson,  Whitman  and  Van  Dyke  and  the 
best  music  with  Victrola  and  Cantatas  have  been  widely  appre- 
ciated. An  extended  program  through  the  Hampden  County  Im- 
provement League,  the  Hampshire  County  Farm  Bureau  and 
the  Extension  workers  from  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege with  a  wide  range  of  service  from  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College  in 
Springfield  has  opened  the  way  for  many  varieties  of  usefulness 
in  constructive  rural  life.  There  has  b6en  wide  cooperation  with 
the  boys  and  girls  of  the  parishes  regardless  of  their  connection 
with  our  churches.  Groups  of  college  men  have  spent  week  ends 
and  vacations,  spreading  good  cheer,  songs,  dramatics  and  general 
fellowship  throughout  the  parishes. 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  work  of  the  winter  with  boys  has  been 
a  series  of  Sunday  afternoon  talks  on  "How  To  Take  Care  of  the 
Body."    Boys  of  all  classes  have  been  interested. 
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In  all  these  activities  one  motive  has  been  in  mind :  It  is  that  of 
broader  evangelization,  seeking  to  permeate  the  entire  fabric  of 
community  life.  Looking  beyond  the  mere  lining  up,  in  the  nar- 
I'ower  sense,  for  distinctly  church  activities,  we  would  convince 
the  people  that  there  is  no  legitimate  interest  of  life  outside  the 
pale  of  evangelization ;  that  it  is  the  business  of  men  and  women 
everywhere  to  make  all  forms  of  life  better;  to  find  useful,  help- 
ful ways  of  expressing  the  deepest,  truest  things  men  feel  and 
think ;  that  this  attempt  to  revitalize  life  should  be  the  permanent 
force  in  all  our  human  interests. 

It  is  the  application  of  the  belief  that  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  given 
freedom  in  our  human  relations,  will  bring  the  new  earth  we  seek 
in  these  rural  places  and  that  the  essential  thing  for  the  church  in 
her  broader  role  as  community  builder  is  to  make  real  the  heart  of 
her  life,  in  these  more  complex,  vital,  human  relations.  But  things 
to  be  achieved  are  far  greater  than  those  accomplished  and  the  most 
difficult  task  is  to  continually  create  a  community  solidarity  de- 
voted to  worthy  ideals,  not  based  on  tangible  program,  but  on  per- 
manent, psychological,  spiritual  atmosphere,  preparing  all  for  ad- 
vanced steps  of  which  we  have  not  even  dreamed.  To  this  task 
energies  are  devoted  with  ever  increasing  earnestness;  interests 
are  planned  and  carried  out  with  no  definite  object  beyond  a  desire 
to  produce  good  feeling,  breadth  of  fellowship  and  the  laying  low 
of  barriers  hostile  to  confidence  and  the  spirit  of  christian  democ- 
racy. 

Through  these  undertakings,  leading  to  a  larger  realization  of 
the  sense  of  the  worth  of  life,  we  learn  to  understand  each  other 
better  and  therefore  to  serve  each  other  better.  Through  them  we 
discover  the  mighty  energies  of  womanhood  and  manhood  which 
may  be  successfully  turned  into  useful  channels  for  community 
service. 

Outlook : 

Rural  reconstruction  is  possible.  While  the  leader  desires  to 
bring  it  to  pass,  the  people  long  to  have  it  accomplished.  Desire 
for  better  homes,  better  farms,  betters  roads,  better  schools  and  bet- 
ter churches  is  wide-spread.  Hostility  to  immoral  influences  and 
a  desire  for  cleaner  lives  for  the  rising  generation  is  almost  uni- 
versal.   With  partial  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  wel- 
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come  the  better  influences  in  rural  life  the  rural  leader  in  church 
and  school  may  approach  his  work  with  wholesome  optimism ;  not 
an  optimism  that  blinks  the  facts  of  life;  the  many  serious  evils 
must  be  recognized;  the  task  is  real,  the  process  slow;  there  are 
hindrances  slow  to  yield  and  an  easy  going  light  hearted  optimism 
can  solve  nothing,  but  there  is  an  optimism  gained  after  hard  rubs 
in  the  fight;  after  digging  deep  into  the  lives  of  the  people;  an 
optimism  based  on  character  found  in  the  common  man ;  based  on 
the  response  of  the  rank  and  file  to  wholesome  propositions  for 
the  uplift  of  rural  life.  It  is  an  exacting  but  joyous  task  requir- 
ing all  there  is  of  one's  patience,  tact  and  grace;  it  requires  all 
there  is  of  one's  character  and  then  a  little  thrown  in  and  the  lead- 
ers are  continually  made  to  feel  through  many  voices : 


"Thou  must  be  true  thyself, 
If  thou  the  truth  would  teach ; 

Thy  soul  must  overflow. 

If  thou  another's  soul  would  reacL 

It  takes  the  overflow  of  heart 
To  give  the  lips  full  speech.'' 


The  Community  Secretary 

By  Edwaed  J.  Waed,  Specialist  in  Community  OKaANizATiON, 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

(Abstract  of  Address  at  Community  Organization  Conference, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  April  26,  1916). 

|]uiiiiiiiiiiamimiiiiic|p  gji  ^he  defense  proposals  now  before  the  United 
I  ^^  I  States  Congress,  there  is  none  that  goes  more  di- 
I  11  I  rectlj  and  more  effectively  to  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
I  I   lem  of  fundamental  and  real  preparedness  than 

f 3iiiiiiHiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiic|  the  Hollis-Johnson  Community  Forum  Bill.  To 
I  I    be  sure,  this  measure  applies  only  to  the  Distriat 

I  I    of  Columbia,  but  in  providing  the  means  by  which 

Miiiiiiimaiiiiimiiiic^  the  citizenship  of  the  National  Capital  may  enter 
into  one  all-inclusive  union  in  which  the  freedom  of  each  individ- 
ual is  preserved,  this  measure  shows  the  practical  and  ready  way 
for  the  whole  Elation,  by  which  we  may  become  actually,  and  vis- 
ibly, and  quickly — ^the  United  People  of  the  United  States.  It 
sets  forth,  simply  and  perfectly,  the  plan  by  which,  through  the 
use  of  our  common  school  system  as  the  machinery  of  our  compre- 
hensive self -organization,  we  may  be  joined  as  one  membership  of 
Americans — for  war,  if  that  is  to  come — or  for  the  more  search- 
ing tests  of  peace.  It  provides,  at  the  same  time,  the  way  in 
which,  as  human  beings  gathered  on  this  continent  from  all  tlie 
otherwise  disunited  nations  of  the  globe,  this  world's  "melting  pof ' 
may  come  to  order  as  the  World's  House  of  Representatives, 
equipped  not  only  to  meet  intelligently  the  immediate  problems  of 
local,  state  and  national  welfare,  but  equipped  also  to  meet  intelli- 
gently and  constructively  the  final  problem  of  world  organization. 
The  Hollis-Johnson  bill  establishes  the  right  of  the  adult  citi- 
zenship, within  each  local  school  district,  when  organized  on  the 
old  Town  Meeting  principle,  to  use,  without  charge  and  without 
interference  from  any  subordinate  body  of  public  servants,  the 
public  schoolhouse  as  the  permanent  headquarters  of  organized 
deliberation  and  cooperation,  and  it  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  pub- 
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lie  school  tKjistees  to  make  all  necessary  provisions  for  the  exercise 
of  this  right.  In  this,  it  seems  to  be  just  a  copy  of  the  law  now 
in  operation  in  Wisconsin,  California,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Oregon 
and  Ohio,  where  boards  of  education  are  required  to  provide  for 
the  "Town  Hall"  use  of  the  adult  citizens  when  organized  by  local 
communities. 

But  it  is  not  merely  a  copy  of  these  laws  now  in  existence,  for 
it  contains  specifically  the  one  essential  provision  by  which  alone 
this  great  movement  for  citizenship-organization  may  be  advanced 
to  realization,  the  provision  which  the  experience  of  Wisconsin 
and  the  other  states  has  ehown  to  be  necessary,  but  which  as  yet 
no  state  has  made  by  legal  enactment — the  provision  of  the  ser- 
vice of  the  organizing  and  executive  Secretary  to  the  citizenship. 

"What's  everybody's  business"  is  the  welfare  of  the  local  neigh- 
borhood, of  the  city,  of  the  nation,  of  humanity;  and  'What's 
everybody's  business  is  !N"obody's".  The  great  enemy  of  our  vital 
common  welfare  in  every  sphere  of  our  responsibility  is  ITobody- 
in-Particular,  whose  duty  it  is  to  serve  our  common  assembly, 
conference  and  cooperation  in  meeting  the  great  common  prob- 
lems of  our  living  together  as  neighbors,  as  fellow-citizens,  as  hu- 
man beings.  The  HoUis-Johnson  Bill  makes  it  the  specific  duty 
of  the  public  school  principal,  or  of  a  person  who  shall  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  principal  and  approved  by  the  citizens  of  the  local 
community,  to  serve  in  this  office  of  Community  Secretary,  re- 
sponsible under  the  community  organization  of  the  citizens  for 
the  clerical  service,  without  which  the  deliberative  organization 
of  the  citizenship  is  no  more  possible  than  the  deliberative  organ- 
ization of  aldermen,  or  state  legislators,  or  national  congressmen 
would  be  possible,  without  the  service  of  the  clerk  of  their  repre- 
sentative assemblies. 

At  the  recent  Community  Center  Conference  in  New  York 
City,  a  strange  misunderstanding  was  expressed — the  utterly  ab- 
surd idea  that  the  appointment  of  the  principal  or  his  deputy  as 
Community  Secretary  would  mean  to  appoint  this  community 
official  to  exercise  authority  or  direction  or  censorship  over  the 
assembly  of  adult  citizens  in  their  use  of  the  public  school  house  as 
the  headquarters  of  community  organization.  This,  of  course,  is 
the  precise  opposite  of  the  fact.  The  Community  Secretary 
serves  under,  not  over,  the  adult  citizenship,  obedient  to  the  will 
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of  this  body,  precisely  as  the  clerk  of  every  body  of  representatives 
serves  under,  not  over,  that  organization,  precisely  as  the  Clerk  of 
the  Town  served  under  the  deliberative  assembly  of  the  old  Il^ew 
England  community. 

This  measure,  which  provides  the  Servant  in  the  ^N'eighborhood 
House,  which  creates  the  office  of  the  Prime  Minister  in  a  democ- 
racy, not  only  makes  possible  the  single  organization  of  the  adult 
citizenship  for  every  sort  of  cooperation,  but  goes  to  the  heart  of 
the  problem  of  the  future  by  creating  the  demand  for  first  rate 
men,  instead  of  third  rate  girls,  in  the  supremely  important  of- 
fices of  administration  of  the  public  schools. 

It  provides  the  way  in  which  that  great,  clear  formula  of  de- 
mocracy enunciated  by  President  Wilson  may  be  realized:  "Citi- 
zens going  to  school  to  one  another  in  the  common  schoolhouse  to 
understand  and  answer  public  questions,  as  hitherto  only  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  have  gone  to  school  to  one  another  in  the 
buildings  provided  for  them." 

This  measure  contemplates,  in  its  I^ation-wide  adoption,  mak- 
ing every  public  school  principal,  or  his  deputy,  not  only  the  ser- 
vant of  the  one  membership  of  citizens  in  their  exercise  of 
sovereignty  as  electors  and  directors  of  local,  municipal,  county 
and  state  government,  but  a  ^N'ational  official,  responsible  for  com- 
municating to  every  individual  citizen  the  sense  of  real  unity  of 
I^ational  membership,  and  finally — the  sense  of  supreme  and  in- 
escapable world-responsibility. 


Community  Activities  and  Supervision  of 
Country  Schools  in  Connecticut 

H.  O.  Clough,  Inspector  of  Kueal  Schools,  Connbotiout 
State  Boaed  of  Education-. 

|]imiiimiiamiiiiiiii«|ixTLE  systematic  effort  has  been  made  in  the  line 
I       w  i    ^^  promoting  community  activities  in  connection 

□  I  ^  I  with  our  schools  in  Connecticut,  but  incidental  to 
I  I    our  system  of  supervision  in  the  country  schools, 

SiiiiiiniiiiiamiiiiiiiitcA  substantial  results  have  been  obtained  in  interesting 
I  I   the  communities  in  the  schools.    We  have  a  system 

I  i   of  supervision  covering  ninety-three  of  the  one  hun- 

♦Miiiininiaffliiiiiiiiic«^  ^^^^  sixty-eight  towns  in  the  state  which  is  directly 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Of  the  re- 
maining towns,  many  like  !N"ew  Haven,  Meriden,  Norwich  and 
Waterbury,  and  other  smaller  towns  have  competent  supervision 
which  they  furnish  the  schools,  while  less  than  ten  towns  in  the 
state  have  no  efficient  supervision  whatever.  As  inspector  of  the 
southern  half  of  the  towns  in  the  state  system  I  am  able  to  give  an 
estimate  of  the  work  done  here. 

The  state  pays  entirely  for  the  services  and  expenses  of  the  su- 
pervisors of  towns  having  not  over  twenty  teachers  which  ask  for 
the  appointment  of  a  supervisor.  Apart  from  his  legal  right  to 
visit  the  schools  of  the  towns  and  to  approve  or  disapprove  teach- 
ers and  buildings  in  the  towns  which  receive  state  grants  as  pre- 
requisite  to  the  payment  of  the  ^ants,  his  functions  are  derived 
from  the  local  school  authorities.  In  most  of  the  towns,  however, 
the  supervisor  has  entire  charge  of  hiring  and  dismissing  teachers, 
purchasing  and  distributing  of  supplies  and  acts  generally  as  the 
executive  of  the  local  committee,  which  trusts  his  judgment  almost 
entirely.  In  a  few  towns  the  local  committees  still  jealously  guard 
their  traditional  powers  though  this  is  coming  to  be  the  exception 
to  the  general  rule. 

The  supervisor  is  required  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
to  visit  each  teacher  twice  a  month,  to  hold  a  monthly  teachers' 
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meeting,  to  make  sucli  reports  to  the  state  as  may  be  called  for,  to 
make  reports  to  the  town  authorities  from  time  to  time  on  the 
needs  and  progress  of  the  schools  and  to  recommend  such  other 
matters  for  action  as  the  State  Board  of  Education  may  desire  to 
have  given  attention.  Thus,  within  the  last  three  years  a  course 
of  study,  compiled  by  a  committee  of  supervisors  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  has  been 
adopted  by  all  the  towns  in  the  system  and  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion recommended  by  the  State  have  been  put  into  operation.  We 
have  our  Connecticut  method  of  teaching  reading,  a  rather  exten- 
eAve  collection  of  charts  for  drill  work  in  reading,  language,  arith- 
metic, history  and  geography  which  teachers  generally  use,  special 
methods  used  in  reading,  history  and  geography,  and  definite  and 
carefully  planned  time  tables  for  the  school  day  in  use  in  all  the 
schools  of  our  system.  However,  the  system  is  not  so  rigid  that 
strong  supervisors  are  held  down,  for  all  of  them  have  a  part  in  de- 
ciding the  policy  of  the  supervision  force  and  each  has  brought  to 
his  attention  the  best  of  method  and  practice  of  the  most  wide- 
awake supervisors.  Through  our  summer  school  for  supervisors 
the  forces  are  brought  into  direct  and  close  contact  with  each  other 
and  several  times  each  school  year  all  the  supervisors  meet  for  dis- 
cussion of  plans  for  improving  the  schools  under  our  care. 

Each  supervisor  is  appointed  to  the  supervision  of  as  many 
towns  as  he  can  handle — from  three  to  five  (or  even  more  in 
special  cases) — and  the  number  of  teachers  to  a  supervisor  varies 
from  twenty-eight  to  forty-five  according  to  the  ability  of  the  su- 
pervisor or  the  difficulty  of  the  field  he  has  to  cover. 

The  supervisors  have  been  able  to  work  considerable  changes 
in  the  condition  of  buildings,  teaching  force  and  school  work  in  the 
towns  they  supervise  and  the  changes  in  the  thirteen  years  since 
supervision  under  this  system  began  are  such  that  we  now  set  the 
pace  for  the  larger  towns  instead  of  following  their  lead  as  once 
was  the  case.  The  millennium  has  not  yet  arrived  in  our  schools, 
but  it  is  distinctly  nearer  than  it  was  thirteen  years  ago.  When  it 
is  considered  that  we  have  worked  largely  by  persuasion  and  that 
we  have  gained  the  confidence  of  the  committees  by  the  improve- 
ment of  the  teaching  in  the  schools  it  will  be  granted  that  though 
the  system  seems  to  be  loose  and  there  seems  to  be  in  it  plenty  of 
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chance  for  disagreement  and  friction,  the  men  in  the  service  have 
been  of  such  quality  as  to  win  over  opposition  and  create  a  feeling 
of  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  their  judgment  and  their  loyalty 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  schools. 

Through  public  meetings  at  which  approved  school  work  is  dem- 
onstrated and  the  success  of  the  schools  shown,  through  evening 
sessions  of  the  schools  which  have  aimed  to  exhibit  exactly  how  the 
schools  are  run,  by  means  of  school  fairs  where  the  results  of  home 
projects  in  agriculture  have  been  displayed  and  the  methods  used 
in  their  production  told,  by  teachers'  institutes  where  the  best 
teachers  in  the  towns  around  have  shown  their  methods  and  ex- 
hibited the  work  of  their  schools,  and  by  Parents'  and  Teachers' 
Associations  where  problems  of  school  and  home  are  discussed,  the 
public  has  been  kept  informed  regarding  the  progress  of  the  chil- 
dren and  advised  as  to  new  proposals  to  be  considered. 

In  a  number  of  towns  this  year  agriculture  has  been  given  a 
prominent  place.  In  one  school  in  each  of  these  towns  all  boys  and 
girls  who  are  old  enough  are  committed  to  definite  projects  in  gar- 
dening and  canning  and  the  work  of  the  children  is  being  outlined 
very  fully  and  will  be  supervised  during  the  summer  as  well  as 
during  school  time.  Eairs  in  the  fall  will  give  a  chance  for  the  re- 
sults of  the  projects  to  be  seen  by  the  people  of  the  town.  This  is 
a  drive  to  reinforce  the  efforts  of  the  state  agricultural  club  leader 
in  some  definite  towns  and  schools. 

It  is  well  recognized  that  the  school  is  coming  to  be  more  and 
more  a  center  around  which  the  interest  of  the  community  gathers 
though  we  have  not  made  much  direct  effort  as  yet  to  promote 
activities  which  do  not  vitally  concern  the  schools  and  the  school 
children.  Whether  we  will  do  so  in  the  future  is  a  question  to  be 
considered — our  hands  are  pretty  full  with  the  task  of  improving 
the  schools  and  will  probably  be  so  for  some  time  to  come. 
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Superintendent  M.  A.  Cassidy^  M.  A.,  Lexington^  Ky. 

^jiiiHiiiiiiiaraiiiiiiiiK^  j^ j^  thoughtful  persons,  whether  teachers  or  laymen, 
are  aware  of  the  present  unrest  of  public  education. 
Everywhere,  one  can  hear  the  rumblings  of  dis- 
satisfaction, and  all  who  love  the  work  feel  the  keen 
A3iiiniiiiiiiaitiiiiiiiiiic$  thrusts  of  criticism,  bowever  just  they  may  be.  This 
I  I    dissatisfaction  and  this  criticism  are  voiced,  in  no 

I  I   uncertain  tones,  by  the  public  press  throughout  the 

4*3iiiiiiiiiiiiajiimiiinic«i*    xi      i      -i 

This  educational  unrest  did  not  originate  with  the  teaching  pro- 
fession itself.  The  profession,  as  a  body,  has  been  too  conserva- 
tive to  suggest  anything  so  revolutionary  as  to  disturb  its  com- 
placency. There  have  been  shining  exceptions,  but  it  is  a  lament- 
able fact  that  many  of  the  profession  are  hopelessly  encrusted  with 
tradition,  formalism  and  conservatism.  To  them,  change  is  un- 
welcome, and  the  educational  advance  of  recent  years  was  not  made 
without  a  hard  struggle  by  the  leaders  of  thought  and  action.  With- 
in my  own  experience  it  has  been  as  difficult  to  get  some  teachers 
to  adjust  themselves  to  new  conditions  of  progress  as  it  would  be 
to  arouse  a  Cambrian  fossil  to  life  and  action.  'Not  is  my  own 
experience  exceptional. 

When  we  recall  the  wonderful  progress  of  medicine  and  surgery, 
and  the  ease  and  readiness  with  which  physicians  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  progress  of  their  professions ;  when  we  remember  the 
great  expansion  of  jurisprudence  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  more  com- 
plex civilization,  and  how  the  legal  profession  is  constantly  ad- 
justing itself  to  these  changed  conditions  to  serve  more  intelli- 
gently its  clientage ;  when  we  reflect  upon  the  progress  of  religious 
thought  and  action,  whereby  it  has  lost  none  of  its  fine  spiritual 
influence,  but,  in  luring  its  devotees  to  Heaven,  is  making  earth  a 
better  place  to  live  in,  and  how  the  ministry  adapts  itself  to  the 
newer  and  better  conditions,  the  backwardness  of  our  own  profes- 
sion becomes  a  matter  of  wonderment  and  regret. 

*  This  paper  was  not  a  part  of  the  program  of  the  Worcester  Conference  but 
Is  Included  as  a  distinctively  valuable  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the 
rural  school  problem. — Editor  of  Education. 
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This  demand  for  changes  in  the  educational  system,  that  will 
render  its  work  more  efficient  and  less  formal,  comes  largely  from 
those  who  are  outside  the  teaching  profession;  from  those  who 
ohserve  and  use  the  products  of  the  schools.  Their  insistence  is 
growing  in  volume  and  strength.  They  have  invaded  the  sacred 
precincts  of  the  system,  have  studied  its  matter  and  method,  have 
analyzed  its  products,  and  have  voiced  their  dissatisfaction.  And 
now  the  owners  and  beneficiaries  of  public  education  are  demand- 
ing radical  changes.  What  the  people  want,  that  will  they  have ; 
for  this  is  a  government  of,  by  and  for  them. 

The  urban  school  system,  and  the  same  is  equally  true  of  the 
rural  system,  as  now  organized,  does  not  meet  the  demands  made 
upon  it  by  the  advajiced  conception  of  the  meaning  of  education. 
It  is  wholly  inadequate  for  individual  training  and  development; 
its  course  of  study  is  too  largely  traditional  and  does  not  meet  the 
demands  of  social  progress,  nor  does  it  adequately  fit  for  social  ser- 
vice; its  instruction  is  formal  and  uninspiring;  much  of  its  in- 
struction is  without  permanent  value;  its  methods  do  not  give 
character  and  power ;  the  time  required  to  complete  its  prescribed 
course  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  results  accomplished;  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  quantity,  not  quality;  the  time  and  the  methods 
do  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  subjects ;  the  life  for  which  its  pupils 
are  supposed  to  be  trained  is  shut  out  of  the  system,  and  they  enter 
upon  it  as  strangers ;  primarily  established  to  train  for  citizenship, 
its  failure  to  do  so  is  apparent  to  the  most  casual  observer ;  by  bar- 
ring male  teachers  from  its  corps,  it  bids  fair  to  effeminate  the 
race ;  its  students,  after  finishing  its  course,  have  little  conception 
of  independent  study  and  investigation ;  it  spends  years  in  drill- 
ing children  upon  little  facts,  which  soon  fade  from  memory,  and 
neglects  the  fixings  of  principles ;  and,  instead  of  developing  and 
fostering  individuality,  it  strives  to  form  all  who  enter  it  in  a 
common  mould,  so  that  they  may  become  as  much  alike  as  one  brick 
is  like  another. 

These  are  some  of  the  criticisms  that  are  made  upon  the  schools 
as  now  organized.  That  there  is  much  truth  in  many  of  them  is 
indisputable.  Let  us  examine  some  of  these  criticisms  more  in  de- 
tail, and  offer  suggestions  as  to  how  conditions  may  be,  in  some 
measure,  remedied  by  reorganization. 
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Within  recent  years  much  concern  has  been  manifested  because 
of  the  great  numbers  of  youth  who  quit  the  public  schools  before 
completing  them.  One  half  of  the  children  who  enter  the  public 
schools  leave  before  the  eighth  year,  and  nineteen-twentieths  quit 
before  finishing  the  high  schools.  This  is  a  lamentable  condition, 
but  it  should  no  longer  cause  us  to  wonder.  Among  all  these  quit- 
ters (there  are,  of  course,  exceptions),  the  greatest  numbers  leave 
the  schools  and  go  out  into  life  because  the  system  is  not  adequate- 
ly efficient  as  an  educative  force.  The  course  of  study,  the  method 
and  direction  of  education,  repel  pupils  whose  interests  differ  from 
those  of  the  traditional  school,  and  repel  them  in  greater  numbers 
as  they  grow  in  consciousness  of  their  powers  and  likings.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  most  of  these  students  leave  the  schools  be- 
cause the  material  and  method  of  our  instruction  are  still  pre- 
dominantly abstract,  and  need  to  be  made  more  vital  and  concrete. 
So  long  as  the  system  separates  the  pupil  from  his  natural  activi- 
ties and  environment,  and  continues  to  train  him  through  abstrac- 
tions to  interpret  symbols,  in  a  word,  so  long  as  the  system  prefers 
and  fosters  tradition,  abstraction  and  formalism,  rather  than  the 
real,  the  vital  and  the  concrete,  just  so  long  will  the  children  con- 
tinue to  leave  the  schools.  The  only  way  in  which  to  stop  this 
lamentable  exodus  of  the  innocents,  lies  in  simplifying  the  course 
of  study,  in  making  instruction  more  vital  and  concrete,  and  in 
giving  all  instruction  motivity  by  relating  it  to  and  making  it 
function  in  real  life. 

Simplifying  the  course  of  study  does  not  mean  the  elimination 
of  subjects,  though  in  a  few  cases  this  might  be  done  with  profit, 
but  it  should  mean  the  selection  of  the  essential  and  vital  and  the 
exclusion  of  the  unnecessary  detail.  This  simplification  and  re- 
vision of  school  studies  in  material  and  method,  would  provide  op- 
portunity for  the  recognition  of  the  constructive  and  artistic  activi- 
ties of  children;  time  in  which  to  use  and  train  mental  activity 
with  respect  to  science,  tools,  machinery  processes,  in  preparation 
for  the  modem  life ;  time  to  cultivate  an  appreciation  of  the  do- 
mestic and  the  industrial,  the  commercial  and  the  agricultural 
environment  of  the  pupil's  life.  In  a  word,  by  applying  the  prun- 
ing knife  of  practical  intelligence  to  the  branches  in  the  course 
of  study,  leaving  only  the  vital  and  the  essential,  and  teaching 
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that  in  a  vital  and  concrete  way,  time  could  be  given  to  efficient 
training,  which  comes  only  through  applied  education.  Ther^  can 
be  no  efficient  education,  unless  the  knowledge  is  applied  as  regu- 
larly as  it  is  acquired.  Knowledge  that  is  not  made  to  function  is 
useless.  This  is  even  truer  of  children  than  of  adults.  Often, 
when  I  have  suggested  to  teachers  that  whatever  is  learned  must  be 
made  to  functionate,  I  have  been  told  that  all  the  time  is  required 
to  learn  this  and  that,  and  so  none  is  left  in  which  to  give  it  prac- 
tical application.  My  advice  has  ever  been :  "Do  only  so  much  as 
can  be  done  thoroughly  and  rightly,  even  if  you  do  not  compass  a 
third  of  the  prescribed  course.'' 

What  knowledge  is  of  most  worth  must  be  the  test  in  this  phase 
of  reorganization.  The  entire  course  of  study  must  be  worked  out 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  demands  of  modern  life,  and  all  of  the 
problems  and  studies  pursued  must  reflect  actual  life  conditions 
and  situations.  Thus  school  and  life  will  be  brought  together,  and 
the  life  of  the  school  will  not  be  apart  from,  but  a  part  of  the  larger 
life. 

In  the  reorganization  of  urban  education,  provision  must  be 
made  for  the  development  of  the  individual.  There  must  be  more 
group  teaching,  and  less  mass  teaching.  The  salvation  of  decaying 
Italy  is  in  the  Montessori  method  of  individual  development.  If 
the  mass  teaching,  common  in  our  urban  schools,  is  continued  in- 
^iefinitely,  American  individuality  will  be  destroyed  by  repression, 
•and  massing.  Only  in  this  can  the  demands  made  upon  the 
schools  by  the  special  classes  of  children  be  met.  More  teachers 
will  be  required,  but  the  better  results  obtained  will  more  than  re- 
pay the  additional  expense. 

In  the  reorganization  of  urban  education,  the  elementary  school 
will  end  with  the  sixth  grade,  and  junior  high  schools,  comprised 
of  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades,  will  be  organized.  In  the 
seventh  grade,  school  mortality  has  been  greater  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year,  and  its  increase  in  the  succeeding  years  is  pronounced. 
The  cause  is  obvious.  In  the  seventh  grade  pupils  begin  to  dif- 
ferentiate in  their  tastes  and  interests.  In  the  elementary  schools, 
as  now  organized,  there  is  little  or  no  provision  made  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  these  tastes  or  for  the  promotion  of  these  interests.  In 
the  junior  high  school  ample  scope  will  be  given  for  the  cultiva 
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tion  of  these  tastes  and  the  promotion  of  these  interests.  It  will 
be  both  cultural  and  vocational,  thus  preparing  its  students,  who 
desire  to  continue  their  education,  for  the  senior  high  school,  and 
those  who  cannot,  or  will  not  go  beyond  the  ninth  year,  for  effi- 
ciency in  some  life  activity.  These  schools,  while  continuing  the 
preparation  for  higher  education,  will  largely  supply  the  loss  of 
the  old  apprentice  system,  whose  disappearance  resulted  in  in- 
efficient workmen  in  a  large  number  of  occupations.  ]S[early  all 
the  pupils  who  would  have  quit  school  after  the  sixth  year,  will 
continue  their  education  three  years  longer  because  of  the  greater 
efficiency  to  be  acquired  for  one  of  the  vocations.  Such  a  scheme 
of  reorganization  will  result  in  good  both  to  the  elementary  and  the 
high  schools,  while  excellent  results  to  the  students  themselves  that 
will  follow  this  degregation  are  inestimable. 

Less  than  one-fifth  of  the  children  now  enrolled  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  of  the  United  States  ever  reach  the  high  school.  Of 
the  27,000,000  children  enrolled  in  the  schools  of  this  country, 
more  than  twenty  million  are  not  in  school  after  the  sixth  year. 
The  average  amount  of  schooling  received  by  all  the  children  in  the 
United  States  is  barely  five  years.  Think  what  a  saving  to  civili- 
zation, and  how  powerfully  the  world's  work  will  be  advanced,  ify 
by  the  establishment  of  the  junior  high  and  vocational  schools  a 
large  number  of  these  twenty  million  quitters  may  be  kept  at  school 
until  they  acquire  some  degree  of  culture  and  efficiency ! 

One  of  the  most  serious  of  the  criticisms  passed  upon  our  sys- 
tem of  education  is  that,  when  pupils  leave  the  school,  they  are  un- 
inspired with  a  desire  for  learning,  and  are  without  the  power  of 
independent  investigation.  That  this  criticism  is  just  cannot  be 
denied.  Much  of  the  hazy  thinking,  the  mouthing  of  words  and  ill- 
directed  effort  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  our  system  the  pupils  are 
not  trained  to  study.  "How  to  Study,"  is  the  greatest  and  most 
timely  pedagogical  problem.  It  should  be  studied  closely  by  every^ 
teacher ;  and  if  the  knowledge  of  how  to  study  is  given  practical 
application  in  the  schools,  the  pupils  will  come  forth  with  mind 
power,  instead  of  crammed  minds.  They  will  then  have  a  specific- 
purpose  in  study;  they  will  have  the  power  of  supplementation; 
they  will  have  the  ability  to  organize  their  ideas;  they 
can  judge  for  themselves  the  general  worth  of  statements;  and,. 
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too,  they  will  know  how  to  apply  their  knowledge.  How  few  of 
us  who  are  members  of  the  teaching  profession,  really  know  how  to 
study !    What,  then,  may  we  expect  of  the  pupils  ? 

By  far  the  most  important  duty  of  the  school  is  the  formation 
of  correct  habits  of  study.  The  mere  facts  learned  from  the  text- 
book will  be  of  little  benefit  to  the  learner  in  after  life ;  but  the 
habit  of  study  (not  memorizing)  and  investigation,  the  desire  to 
go  to  the  bottom  of  things  in  the  search  for  truth,  will  be  of  untold 
benefit  to  him  in  every  walk  of  life.  It  is  this  habit,  which  should 
be  formed  in  school,  that  makes  the  progressive,  independent  citi- 
zen. The  child  who  forms  correct  habits  of  study  in  school  be- 
comes the  intelligent  leader,  and  not  the  blind  follower. 

In  a  system  of  schools,  the  study  periods,  which  are,  by  no 
means,  memorizing  periods,  should  be  deemed  of  vastly  more  im- 
portance than  those  devoted  to  the  recitation;  for  the  average 
teacher  is  more  of  a  lesson  hearer^  than  instructor.  Under  our 
present  system,  especially  in  the  South,  there  is  little  true  study 
done  in  the  schools.  Most  of  our  schools  are  mere  pumping  sta- 
tions, and  the  pupils  are  little  reservoirs,  that  are  filled  nightly  in 
the  home  to  be  pumped  dry  next  day  in  school.  Or,  to  change  the 
figure,  they  may  be  compared  to  little  guns  that  are  loaded  by  the 
parents  to  be  fired  off  by  the  teachers.  Sometimes  they  are  poorly 
loaded,  and  often  not  at  all. 

In  the  reorganization,  which  must  soon  come,  the  study 
periods  will  have  greater  emphasis  in  the  schedule  than  the  recita- 
tion periods.  Indeed,  the  recitation  periods,  in  the  new  system, 
will  become  instruction  periods.  Under  the  new  system,  the  teacher 
who  is  not  thoroughly  versed  in  the  science  of  study  and  who  can- 
not give  such  knowledge  practical  application  in  the  school,  will 
not  be  employed. 

The  fact  that  men  have  practically  deserted  the  teaching  pro- 
fession is  greatly  to  be  deplored.  At  the  present  time,  not  more 
than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  actual  teaching  force  in  the  United  States 
are  men.  In  cities  of  eight  thousand  and  over  in  the  United 
States,  there  are  over  one  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  female 
teachers,  and  only  a  few  more  than  ten  thousand  males.  Includ- 
ing male  supervisors  this  is  twenty-six  per  cent.  "No  other  country 
in  the  world  presents  such  a  spectacle.     We  hear  a  great  deal 
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about  the  effeminization  of  the  race,  but  few  realize  what  it  means. 
Fully  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  boys  of  this  country  leave  school  with- 
out coming  in  contact  with  a  male  teacher.  The  influence  of  both 
sexes  is  imperative  in  the  schools.  Without  that  of  the  strong, 
vigorous  male  teacher,  the  race  will  lose  its  virility.  Salaries 
which  invite  men,  together  with  a  fixed  tenure,  would  soon  solve 
the  question  of  the  needed  number  of  men.  We  must  have  more 
men  in  the  schools,  that  we  may  have  men  not  merely  in  authority, 
but  as  comrades  for  our  boys.  Masculine  leadership,  masculine 
sympathy,  masculine  mentality  arC'  required  in  their  training. 
Masculine  and  feminine  minds  and  character  must  have  free  play 
in  our  schools.  These  are  absolutely  essential,  and  will  be  de- 
manded in  the  reorganization  of  urban  education. 

In  the  reorganization  of  urban  education,  the  marking  system 
will  be  abolished,  promotion  will  be  by  subjects,  and,  in  promo- 
tions, little  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  examination.  The  teacher, 
who  after  instructing  teachers  for  ^ve  months,  cannot  judge  of  their 
efficiency  and  fitness  for  advancement  without  reference  to  mark- 
ings or  examination  tests,  will  have  no  place  in  the  system. 

In  the  reorganization,  the  schools  will  become  largely  self-gov- 
erning. The  pupils  will  have  a  part  in  the  government  of  the 
schools  and  this  will  increase  as  they  grow  in  years  and  discretion. 
Even  in  the  primary  grades,  they  will  be  taught  responsibility  for 
their  own  conduct,  taught  how  to  help  their  neighbors.  As  they 
grow  more  discreet;  as  they  learn  self -direction,  self-control  and 
self-restraint;  as  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  helpfulness  in- 
creases, pupils  will  have  greater  freedom,  greater  opportunities  to 
take  part  in  directing  the  activities  and  moulding  the  sentiment  of 
the  school.  Thus  only  may  the  schools  perform  their  main  func- 
tion— ^the  making  of  self-governing  citizens.  Self-government  can- 
not be  conferred — it  must  be  achieved.  It  is  a  growth,  which 
comes  through  training  in  self-government,  and  not  throu^  de- 
pendence and  repression.  The  government  of  our  schools  is  now 
much  the  same  as  that  administered  to  the  slaves  in  ante-bellum 
days — repression  and  absolute  dependence,  ^ot  for  ages  can 
those  who  come  up  from  slavery  become,  in  a  marked  degree,  self- 
governing. 

The  need  of  industrial  training  for  our  children  and  youth  will 
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be  fully  recognized  in  this  reorganization.  The  public  schools 
must  not  only  train  intelligent  citizens,  but  they  must  be  fitted  to 
serve  both  themselves  and  society.  An  educated  loafer  is  of  little 
more  value  to  society  than  an  ignorant  loafer.  Efficiency  in  educa- 
tion not  only  means  Icnowing,  but,  also,  doing.  Our  schools,  both 
elementary  and  high,  without  much  additional  expense,  must  give 
this  efficiency.  To  do  this,  courses  and  programs  must  be  especially 
reorganized,  so  as  to  eliminate  the  wastes  and  defects  that  now  fill 
our  schools  with  repeaters  and  other  retarded,  discouraged  pupils. 
Teachers  must  be  given  broader  training  and  more  freedom  in 
directing  children.  And,  too,  their  salaries  must  be  commensurate 
with  this  higher  service.  In  this  readjustment,  it  should  be  the 
aim  to  economize  in  time  now  wasted,  and  in  money  misspent,  to 
cover  all  the  expense  necessary  to  introduce  and  maintain  indus- 
trial training  in  the  public  schools. 

In  altering  these  programs  we  cannot  escape  consideration  of  the 
preparation  of  teachers  for  this  new  type  of  education.  They  must 
be  given  a  clear  concept  of  the  object  of  industrial  training,  that 
they  may  lay  a  good  foundation  for*  the  future  work  in  the  voca- 
tional schools  which  are  sure  to  become  important  parts  of  every 
efficient  urban  system. 

With  such  a  reorganization  as  I  have  briefly  outlined,  the  urban 
school  of  this  country  would  be  a  model  for  the  world. 

Under  it,  the  teachers,  trained  for  the  highest  efficiency,  would 
be  given  the  greatest  freedom  of  initiative ;  quitters  and  laggards 
would  be  reduced  to  the  minimum ;  mind  power,  through  the  forma- 
tion of  correct  habits  of  study  and  applied  knowledge,  would  make 
intelligent  students  both  in  school  and  throughout  life ;  individual- 
ity would  be  carefully  developed  and  not  be  fused,  in  the  fire  of 
repression,  in  the  common  mass;  citizenship  would  become  a 
growth  in  right  doing  through  self-restraint  and  self-government; 
the  virility  of  the  race  would  be  preserved ;  and  through  industrial 
and  vocational  training,  skill  in  the  vocations  will  be  assured. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

This  number  of  Education  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  what 
is  probably  the  most  important  subject  now  up  for  consideration  before 
the  educators  of  our  country, — the  improvement  of  our  rural  schools. 
This  is  a  distinctly  new  movement.  We  have  been  so  busy  with  the 
pressing  problems  of  the  city  schools  that  we  have  half  forgotten  that 
it  is  often  the  "up-state  vote"  that  determines  the  election.  Only  in 
1908  was  the  first  national  commission  appointed  to  study  the  possi- 
bilities of  rural  improvement.  The  trolley  and  the  parcel  post  have 
created  marvelous  transformations.  Sociologists  have  discovered  that 
more  than  one-half  the  citizens  of  our  fair  land  live  in  the  country, 
by  which  is  meant  the  rural  districts  and  small  towns  and  villages 
with  not  over  twenty-five  hundred  inhabitants.  Churches  and  schools 
have  formed  community  centers  and  public  and  traveling  libraries, 
lecture  courses  and  other  means  of  culture  have  been  made  accessible 
to  dwellers  in  the  country.  This  is  a  modern  miracle,  which  is  des- 
tined to  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  our  national  life  and  help 
wonderfully  in  the  working  out  of  our  destiny  as  a  free  people.  Much 
credit  is  due  to  the  wisdom  and  far-sightedness  of  such  scholarly  men 
as  Principal  Aspinwall  and  his  co-laborers  at  the  Worcester,  Mass. 
Normal  School,  for  their  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  prob- 
lem of  raising  up  workers  for  this  new  field  of  educational  effort 
created  by  the  renaissance  of  rural  life.  Four  years  ago  an  annual 
conference  was  inaugurated  at  the  school,  which  has  brought  together 
each  year  a  group  of  able  workers  to  discuss  rural  school  problems. 
These  gatherings  have  been  most  stimulating  and  profitable.  For 
one  thing  they  have  advertised  this  important  subject.  The  influence 
of  the  conferences  is  most  excellent  upon  the  young  students  in  the 
school  itself, — many  of  whom  are  sent  out  later  as  teachers  into  the 
rural  districts,  taking  with  them  high  conceptions  of  their  life  work 
and  a  strong  sense  of  duty  in  relation  to  the  community  interests  of 
the  districts  in  which  they  will  become  leaders.  The  value  of  these  con- 
ferences is  enhanced  by  the  opportunity  afforded  for  the  comparison 
of  views  and  experiences  by  the  speakers  themselves  on  the  occasion  of 
the  gatherings.  And  Education  is  proud  of  the  privilege  of  still 
further  extending  their  influence  by  offering  the  addresses  to  its 
readers  throughout  the  country.  We  are  glad  in  this  connection,  to 
record  the  fact  that  the  program  of  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Education  Association,  re- 
vealed "a  nation-wide  and  intensive  interest  in  the  rural  school — the 
most  important  problem  of  American  education  today." 
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That  the  rural  school  teacher  has  an  exceptional  oportnnity  for 
exerting  a  helpful  influence  upon  individuals  and  upon  the  community 
is  evident  both  from  the  nature  of  the  case  and  as  a  matter  of  record. 
The  rural  school  teacher  has  a  relatively  small  number  of  pupils.  She 
comes  into  close  touch  with  their  personal  lives.  She  knows  their 
"folks."  She  can  study  individual  peculiarities,  the  heredity  and 
environment  of  her  pupils  and  can  give  them  individual  and  personal 
help  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  case.  In  these  particulars  she 
has  far  more  freedom  than  has  the  city  teacher,  whose  pupils  are 
often  merged  in  the  mass,  and  not  seldom  submerged  by  the  excite- 
ments and  distractions  of  urban  life,  so  that  the  impact  of  their 
teacher's  personality  is  but  slight,  or  even  hardly  perceptible.  As  a 
matter  of  record,  thousands  of  successful  men  in  all  walks  of  life, 
grew  up  in  the  country,  attended  district  school,  and  definitely  trace 
the  sources  of  their  success  to  the  influence  of  some  tactful  and  de- 
voted teacher  who  took  an  interest  in  them  and  tided  them  over  the 
rocks  and  shoals  of  the  stormy  seas  of  adolescence.  No  reward  is 
greater  or  more  highly  esteemed  by  conscientious  teachers  than  such 
deferred  tributes  to  the  value  of  their  work.  The  country  affords 
much  that  can  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  upbuilding  of  character 
and  success.  There  is  the  environment  of  nature,  with  its  marvelous 
appeal  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  growing  boy  and  girl.  There  are 
the  strong  ties  of  the  home,  with  its  comforts,  its  simplicity,  its  oppor- 
tunities for  mutual  helpfulness.  Life  in  the  country  is  simple  and 
free  from  the  distracting  excitements  and  absorbing  rush  and  hurry 
of  city  life.  One  knows  his  neighbors  and  feels  the  impulse  to  ser- 
viceableness.  There  is  the  opportunity  for  a  natural  and  useful 
manual  training  in  the  daily  duties  of  the  home  and  farm,  which  keeps 
the  body  alive  and  healthy  and  the  mind  alert  and  resourceful. 

There  is  the  co-operation  of  the  church  and  the  Sunday  School ;  and 
the  occasional  stimulus  of  a  good  lecture  or  other  entertainment.  And 
lastly,  but  by  no  means  least,  there  is  the  social  conscience, — ^the 
public  opinion  which  holds  the  individual  responsible  to  the  judgment 
of  the  community  as  to  what  is  right  and  wrong  in  conduct.  The  city 
family  scarcely  is  acquainted  w^th  the  next  door  neighbors.  The 
country  boy  knows  that  if  he  goes  wrong  the  whole  town  will  be  aware 
of  it  by  tomorrow  night.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  achieves  char- 
acter and  success,  his  fellow  townsmen  will  be  proud  of  him.  These 
deterents  and  incentives  are  powerful  aids  to  the  rural  school  teacher. 

We  commend  the  opportunities,  attractions  and  rewards  offered  in 
the  country,  to  the  careful  consideration  of  the  hosts  of  young  teachers 
who  are  just  going  out  from  our  normal  schools  and  colleges  to  take 
up  the  work  somewhere.  We  believe  that  those  who  go  to  the  rural 
schools  will  find  an  unsurpassed  opportunity  for  service  and  conse- 
quent satisfaction  and  happiness. 
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The  Conunittee  of  Thirty  on  the  Reorganization  of  the  English 
Course  has  prepared  a  brief  summary  of  its  forthcoming  report,  which 
may  be  obtained  of  the  Chairman,  James  F.  Hosic,  at  68th  St.  and 
Stewart  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  This  summary  sets  forth  the  aims  of 
composition  and  literature,  outlines  a  plan  for  separating  the  more 
practical  aspects  of  English  from  the  distinctly  literary  aspects,  and 
presents  a  sample  course  of  study  for  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 
The  Committee  aims  to  replace  the  college-preparatory  idea  with  the 
idea  of  present  growth  in  social  efficiency  and,  personal  culture.  It 
is  believed  that  a  more  vital  type  of  work  than  is  now  common  will  be 
stimulated  by  the  report.  Correspondence  concerning  it  is  earnestly 
invited. 


Cincinnati  will  be  able  to  train  its  own  playground  directors  and 
physical  culture  teachers  upon  the  completion  of  the  Woman's  Build- 
ing and  Gymnasium  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  Plans  are  being 
formulated  to  organize  a  department  of  physical  education  in  the 
University  for  both  men  and  women,  and  in  co-operation  with  the 
physical  director  and  his  assistants  and  playground  workers  of  the 
ciiy  a  systematic  course  of  study  covering  four  years  will  be  instituted. 
The  College  for  Teachers  of  the  University  will  supply  the  teclmical 
instruction  in  methods  of  teaching  history  of  education,  physiolog}^, 
and  genetic  psychology.  The  University  will  be  a  pioneer  in  this  im- 
portant field. 


Thus  far  ITew  Jersey  is  the  only  State  having  a  law  which  provides 
special  classes  for  backward  children.  In  recent  years  some  of  the 
larger  cities  have  realized  the  need  and  have  established  rooms  and 
teachers  for  them,  not  only  for  the  improvement  of  individuals,  but 
for  the  relief  of  the  classes  of  which  they  were  the  troublesome  mem- 
bers. 

No  regular  course  of  training  has  yet  been  established  to  furnish 
teachers  for  this  work.  The  nearest  approach  has  been  a  six  weeks 
period  of  observation  and  lectures  in  a  few  institutions  for  the  feeble 
minded.  Several  universities  have  offered  courses  intended  to  help 
in  this  direction.  The  growing  need  to  care  for  this  class  of  children, 
arising  from  the  sense  of  duty  to  them  and  economy  for  the  State  of 
New  York  has  led  the  Education  Department  to  consider  establishing 
a  course  in  one  of  the  State  Normal  schools. 

Such  a  course  will  be  offered  at  the  Oswego  Normal  and  Training 
School  in  1916  (September).  It  is  open  to  those  who  have  some 
special  gifts  adapted  to  this  work  and  who  already  possess  a  Normal 
diploma.     The  course  will  cover  a  year  of  theory,  observation  and 
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practice  under  an  expert  trained  by  the  leading  authorities  in  this 
country.  A  special  diploma  will  be  issued  authorizing  graduates  to 
teach,  organize,  and  supervise  sub-normal  classes.  The  earlier  gradu- 
ates will  no  doubt  be  in  demand  to  train  others  and  the  salaries  for 
such  teachers  are  already  in  advance  of  the  average  for  the  grades. 
Only  a  limited  number  will  be  enrolled  for  the  course.  Later  it  is 
possible  that  a  shortened  course  may  be  given  those  who  do  not  care  to 
become  supervisors  but  to  do  class  work  only. 


An  attractive  little  circular  entitled  "Further  Observations  on  Min- 
nesota, Birds;  Their  Economic  Eelations  to  the  Agriculturist/^  has 
just  been  issued  by  F.  L.  Washburn,  state  entomologist.  The  circular 
is  for  free  distribution  to  teachers  in  JMinnesota  schools  upon  assur- 
ance that  it  will  be  carefully  preserved.  It  is  a  supplement  to  Circu- 
lar N"o.  32,  "Some  Useful  Birds  Found  in  Minnesota.'' 


American  Library  Association. — The  thirty-eighth  annual  con- 
ference will  be  held  at  Asbury  Park,  N".  J.,  June  26  to  July  1,  1916, 
during  the  week  preceding  the  N".  E.  A.  Thus  library  and  educational 
people  will  have  another  opportunity  for  conference  on  their  mutual 
problems. 


Analysis  has  been  made  of  the  money  return  to  teachers  in  Wis- 
consin city  schools  during  the  year  1914-15.  The  salaries  of  3,750 
teachers  in  78  cities  were  studied.  The  city  of  Milwaukee  was 
omitted,  as  special  conditions  are  to  be  found  there.  Teachers  were 
divided  into  four  groups:  Men  in  the  grades,  women  in  the  grades, 
and  men  and  women  teaching  in  the  high  schools.  The  most  striking 
fact  disclosed  by  this  study  is  the  discrepancy  between  teaching  sal- 
aries paid  to  men  and  to  women  and  between  salaries  in  the  grades 
and  the  high  school. 

The  law  requires  that  no  teacher  be  paid  below  $40.00  per  month. 
In  the  state  it  was  found  that  seventy-five  individuals  are  earning 
less  than  this  sum  but  in  almost  every  case  these  were  part  time 
teachers  or  cadets  in  the  kindergartens  or  grades. 

The  average  teacher  in  the  city  schools  of  Wisconsin  receives  per 
month  between  $60  and  $70.  Of  teachers  in  the  grades,  however, 
forty-six  per  cent  or  nearly  half  the  total  number,  receive  less  than 
$60,  while  only  two  per  cent  of  men  teaching  in  the  grades,  two  and 
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one-half  per  cent  of  men  in  the  high  school,  and  two  per  cent  of  women 
in  high  school  work  receive  less  than  $60  per  month.  Fifty  per  cent 
of  men  teachiag  in  the  high  school  receive  over  $110  a  month  and 
Beventy-two  per  cent,  $100  or  over.  Eifty-one  per  cent  of  the  men 
teadiing  in  grade  positions  receive  $100.00  or  more,  whereas  only 
two  per  cent  of  women  in  the  grades  and  fourteen  per  cent  of  women 
in  the  high  school  receive  more  than  this  amount. 


Public  School  No.  188,  corner  of  Houston  and  Lewis  streets,  "New 
York  City,  is  the  largest  public  school  in  the  world.  It  has  niuety- 
four  classrooms  and  4500  pupils,  2500  boys  and  2000  girls. 


The  Twentieth  Century  Club  of  Detroit  offers  three  prizes  of 
$20.00,  $10.00  and  $5.00  respectively,  for  the  three  best  stories,  con- 
taining between  2,000  and  5,000  words,  illustrating  the  effects  of 
cigarette  smoking.  The  design  is  to  gather  high  grade  material  for  a 
volume  of  anti-cigarette  stories  to  place  in  school  libraries,  which  wiU 
be  a  valuable  contribution  to  literature  for  young  people.  A  biblio- 
graphy of  Anti-Cigarette  literature  will  be  furnished  for  a  two-cent 
stamp.  Mrs.  0.  E.  Angstman,  277  Putnam  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  is 
chairman  of  the  Committee. 


Foreign  Notes 

England — Language  Teaching. — According  to  the  London  Times, 
small  provision  is  made  by  the  universities  of  England  for  language 
teaching.  Neither  Oxford  nor  Cambridge  has  a  chair  of  Spanish, 
Italian  or  any  other  modern  European  language.  London  has  a  pro- 
fessor of  Italian  and  one  of  Eussian ;  Liverpool  has  a  chair  of  Spanish 
and  a  chair  of  Russian.  A  few  universities  provide  lectureships  in 
lieu  of  chairs  in  modern  languages,  generally  French  and  German. 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  provide  in  this  ^ay  for  several  other  modern 
languages.  A  lectureship  in  Eussian  has  just  been  established  at 
Sheffield  University  by  the  liberality  of  a  local  firm. 

Altogether,  according  to  the  authority  referred  to,  provision  made 
by  English  universities  for  modern  languages  scarcely  equals  that  at 
Leipsic  which  provides  for  the  teaching  of  12  languages.  This  is  far 
below  the  number  at  Berlin  which  at  a  recent  date  provided  for  148 
courses  of  lectures  dealing  with  31  modern  languages. 

The  island  of  Mauritius  affords  an  interesting  example  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  bilingual  instruction  in  a  community  of  mixed  nationali- 
ties. As  a  result  of  this  policy  in  the  schools,  local  barristers,  it  is 
said  **^can  plead  one  day  in  good  English  before  English  judges  and 
the  next  day  in  French  before  Mauritian  native  magistrates." 


Canada. — The  importance  of  technical  education  which  was  every- 
where emphasized  before  the  European  war  has  been  greatly  increased 
by  that  catastrophe.  An  event  of  unusual  interest  in  this  connection 
was  the  opening  last  August  of  the  new  Central  Technical  School 
Building  at  Toronto,  Ontario.  Including  the  ground,  furniture  and 
equipment,  the  city  of  Toronto  has  invested  about  $2,000,000  in  this 
structure  which  for  its  purpose  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  institution  for  day  and  evening  classes 
covering  a  very  wide  range  of  scientific,  artistic  and  industrial 
branches.  The  experience  of  the  first  year's  work,  now  drawing  to  a 
close,  wiU  furnish  a  guide  to  definite  plans  for  the  immediate  future. 

The  universities  of  Canada  are  increasing  their  provision  for  tech- 
nical education  with  the  purpose  of  retaining  at  home  a  large  pro- 
portion of  students  who  would  otherwise  be  drawn  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Educational  movements  like  the  tidal  waves  sweep  over  the  world. 
The  uplift  of  rural  communities  through  the  agency  of  schools,  follows 
the  same  course  in  other  lands  that  has  marked  its  progress  in  the 
United  States.    The  union  or  central  school  serving  several  districts, 
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with  transportation  of  children  at  public  expense  ,has  been  widely 
adopted ;  at  present  the  community  center  idea  is  the  topic  of  general 
interest.  There  is  marked  activity  in  this  direction  in  the  Province  of 
Saskatchewan,  the  inspector  of  the  Weyburn  area  having  started  a 
campaign  for  the  formation  of  a  community  center  club  in  every 
school  district  within  his  jurisdiction. 


France. — ^By  a  presidential  decree  dated  March  25,  1916,  an  extra 
Parliamentary  Commission  was  appointed  in  France  to  study  means 
whereby  the  use  of  the  cinematograph  may  be  generalized  in  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  public  education. 

The  commission  consists  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
president,  and  a  number  of  deputies,  educational  authorities  and 
cinematograph  experts,  including  the  heads  of  the  great  cinemato- 
graph firms  in  France. 

A  significant  fact  in  the  recent  history  of  higher  education  in 
France  has  been  the  multiplication  of  chairs  for  scientific  studies  in 
the  university  faculties,  and  the  equipment  of  laboratories  and  in- 
stitutes as  university  adjuncts  for  the  promotion  of  scientific  re- 
search and  experimentation.  This  movement,  which  was  well  ad- 
vanced before  the  war,  has  derived  new  impulse  from  that  experience 
with  the  result  that  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Senate  during  the 
present  year,  having  for  its  purpose  the  creation  of  faculties  of  ap- 
plied science  in  the  universities. 

The  aim  of  the  new  faculties,  as  set  forth  by  Dr.  Goy,  the  author 
of  the  bill,  would  be  to  form  leaders  of  industry,  having  a  high  degree 
of  scientific  culture,  in  full  sjrmpathy'  with  the  modem  progress  and 
the  force  and  energy  necessary  for  directing  industrial  enterprises.  In 
order  to  secure  a  body  of  students  fully  able  to  profit  by  such  advan- 
tages, admission  to  these  faculties  should  be  by  examination,  but  non- 
competitive. The  present  method  of  admitting  students  to  the  special- 
ized schools  of  France,  viz.,  the  "concour"  or  rigid  competitive  exami- 
nation, was  condemned  by  Dr.  Goy.     With  respect  to  this  system  he 


"It  eliminates  many  young  men  of  great  ability.  It  tests  only  the 
secondary  powers  of  the  mind :  Memory,  fluency,  and  self-confidence,  to 
say  nothing  of  chance  which  always  enters  into  the  results  of  an  exami- 
nation. It  weakens  the  brain  of  those  who  prepare  for  it  by  subject- 
ing them  to  a  forced  exercise,  a  sort  of  intellectual  gymnastics.  It 
is  even  immoral  because  favoritism  and  patronage  play  a  great  part 
in  the  results.  It  is  anti-democratic  because  in  case  of  failure  the 
poor  student  cannot  present  himself  again.  It,  therefore,  excludes 
for  all  time  from  careers  adapted  to  their  abilities,  young  men  20 
years  of  age  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  fail  in  their  first  efforts 
and  who  thus  are  hampered  all  their  lives  by  the  stigma  of  failure. 
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When  this  effort  is  repeated,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "aggregation",  sev- 
eral times  until  the  individual  has  passed  his  30th  year,  it  creates  a 
peculiar  form  of  mentality.  The  candidate  inevitably  becomes  a  living 
library  incapable  of  thinking  for  himseK,  and  having  lost  all  impulse 
of  originality. 


Holland. — In  the  Town  of  Arnheim,  Holland,  medical  school 
inspection  was  instituted  twelve  years  ago.  Three  men  have  served 
in  that  capacity  during  the  entire  time  and  one  woman  since  the 
second  year  of  the  service.  The  first  year  17  public,  elementary 
schools  with  5929  pupils  were  under  inspection;  these  numbers  have 
increased  to  19  public  elementary  schools,  4  public  infant  schools,  and 
10  private  schools,  with  a  total  of  9500  pupils.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  80  per  cent  of  the  parents  have  expressed  their  appreciation 
of  the  benefits  of  the  service. 


Italy. — ^By  virtue  of  a  royal  decree  a  central  commission  for  school 
hygiene  has  been  created  in  the  Italian  Ministry  of  public  instruction. 
The  commission  is  charged  with  the  investigation  of  the  entire  prob- 
lem of  school  hygiene.  The  membership  includes  the  directors  of  the 
.several  educational  departments,  and  additional  members  appointed 
for  two  years  either  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  or  the  Minister  of 
public  instruction. 


Chile. — The  legislature  of  Chili  has  just  authorized  the  President 
of  the  Eepublic  to  expend  10,000,000  pesos  ($1,740,000)  for  new 
school  buildings. 

A.  T.  S. 


Book  Notices 


Editor's  Note 

The  number  of  booJcs  sent  to  Education  for  review  is  altogether  out 
of  proportion  to  the  space  available  for  this  purpose.  Hereafter  it  is 
planned  hy  the  publishers  to  furnish  for  a  nominal  charge  a  WORTH' 
WHILE  review  of  the  more  important  educational  books  sent  to  Educa- 
tion, such  reviews  being  prepared  by  a  competent  group  of  superinten- 
dents, teachers  or  other  specialists,  each  review  to  be  signed  with  the 
initials  of  the  reviewer.  The  minimum  charge  will  be  $1.00.  Books  of  less 
importance  will  be  acknowledged  {toithout  charge)  by  the  printing  of 
their  titles,  month  by  month,  with  author's  and  publisher's  addresses,  and 
price  where  the  latter  item  is  furnished. 

ESSENTIALS  OF  GEOGEAPHY.  Illustrations:  black  and  white, 
and  color;  maps;  diagrams.  First  Book.  Cloth.  Small  4to.  266  pages. 
Price  72  cents.  Second  Book  Cloth.  Small  4to.  426  pages.  Price,  $1.24. 
By  Albert  Perry  Brigham,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Geology,  Colgate  Univer- 
sity, and  Charles  T.  McFarlane,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Geography,  Colmnbia 
University.    American  Book  Company,  New  York,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  the  leading  school  book  publishing 
house  of  the  United  States  bringing  out  a  new  series  of  geographies  at 
this  time  of  world-changes  consequent  upon  the  prevalence  of  world  wars. 
Nevertheless,  an  examination  of  these  remarkable  volumes  will  quickly 
convince  any  intelligent  educator  that  their  publication  is  justified.  The 
features  in  which  they  will  have  to  be  changed,  after  the  war,  are  in- 
finitesimal as  compared  with  the  wealth  of  fresh,  interesting  and  per- 
manently valuable  material  which  is  contained  in  them.  It  is  ten  years 
since  a  commanding  new  series  of  geographies  has  been  issued.  Mean- 
while populations,  industries,  invention — in  short,  human  life,  and  even 
the  physical  forms  of  nature  itself,  have  undergone  great  changes.  It 
is  time  that  the  schools  should  be  furnished  with  an  up-to-date  account 
of  things,  and  this  is  one  of  the  strongest  claims  of  this  series  of 
Geographies.  Their  aim  is  "to  meet  the  need  of  accurate  information 
about  the  new  industrial  and  commercial  conditions  of  today.  They 
emphasize  constantly  the  connection  between  geography  and  the  every- 
day world  which  the  pupil  knows.  Under  this  himianized  treatment, 
geography  becomes  the  interesting  and  definitely  practical  subject  it 
should  be.  The  pupil  who  studies  these  books  cannot  help  realizing  the 
great  usefulness  of  a  knowledge  of  geography  in  the  business  world  he 
expects  to  enter."  Among  the  up-to-date  features  of  this  series  may  be 
mentioned  Aerial  Navigation,  Automobile  Parcel  Post,  Wireless  Tel- 
egraphy, Panama  Canal,  Cape  Cod  Canal,  Erie  Barge  Canal,  Forest  Ee- 
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serve — (East  and  West),  Irrigation  and  the  Reclamation  Service,  Dry 
Farming,  Hydro-Electric  Power  from  the  Niagara,  Mississippi  and  other 
rivers.  Sulphur  Mining  in  Louisiana,  the  Cement  Industry,  and  Polar 
Expeditions. 

Many  of  the  illustrations  have  been  reproduced  from  photographs. 
They  show  men  and  women  at  work  in  the  trades  and  occupations  char- 
acteristic of  each  country;  and  also  methods  of  transportation  found  all 
over  the  world.  In  the  United  States  every  state  is  represented.  There 
is  a  life-like  atmosphere  in  all  these  pictures,  which  conveys  the  charm  of 
a  well-illustrated  travelogue. 

During  the  summer  vacation  it  will  well  repay  any  school  authorities 
who  are  thinking  of  introducing  new  geography  text  books  for  the  new 
school  year,  to  carefully  examine  the  Brigham-McFarlane  series. 

F.  H.  P. 

THE  A:MERICAN  school.  Walter  S.  Hinchman,  M.A.  English  Mas- 
ter in  the  Groton  School.  Cloth,  232  pages.  Price  $1.00  net.  Doubleday, 
Page  and  Company. 

The  American  School  is  one  of  the  series  of  "The  American  Books." 
It  will  be  appreciated  by  its  readers  because  of  the  fact  that  *'Theories** 
are  not  given,  but  practical  ideas.  After  one  has  read  the  first  four 
chapters,  whether  a  teacher  or  parent,  he  fully  realizes  that  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Home  and  School  increases  the  love  of  Education  by  the  pupils. 
The  next  four  chapters  are  full  of  sane  ideas  which  teachers  especially, 
should  read,  then  they  would  be.  able  to  say,  "I  will  make  my  work  more 
effective."  The  author  explains  how  to  make  teaching  a  pleasure  not 
simply  a  "Bread  and  Butter"  question.  Last  but  not  least,  this  little 
book  explains  how  to  handle  different  methods ;  encourage  athletics ; 
and  gives  suggestions  about  the  teaching  of  Religion  and  Morality  in  our 
American  Schools.  The  last  is  done  so  cleverly  that  the  reader  says  at 
once,  "This  alone  is  worth  the  price  of  the  book." 

R.  R.  G. 

JUST  FOR  FUN.  By  Helen  J.  Currier,  Philadelphia.  The  Griffith  and 
Rowland  Press.    Price  50  cents. 

The  author  has  brought  together  in  the  compass  of  a  single  handy 
volume  of  165  pages,  a  great  variety  of  wholesome  games,  puzzles, 
guessing  contests  and  other  suggestions  for  the  entertainment  of  social 
groups  at  home,  in  the  churches  or  at  school.  There  are  several  little 
plays  suitable  for  Christmas  and  other  special  occasions.  There  is  a 
demand  for  a  book  of  this  kind  and  its  "fun"  would  relieve  many  a  host 
or  hostess  from  the  strain  of  thinking  up  "something  to  do"  on  many  an 
occasion  which  would  be  "dull"  to  all  concerned  without  such  help  as  is 
here  furnished. 
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SIX  STAK  EANCH.  By  Eleanor  H.  Porter.  Illustrated  by  E.  Far- 
rington  Elwell  and  Frank  H.  Murch.    The  Page  Company.    Price  $1.25  net. 

This  book  by  the  author  of  the  beloved  Glad  Books,  was  first  issued  in 
1913,  and  at  that  time  a  review  of  the  story  appeared  in  Education,  llie 
present  Ncdition  is  very  attractive  in  appearance  and  we  judge  that  the 
happy,  entertaining  story  has  proved  deservedly  popular  or  the  publishers 
would  not  have  felt  warranted  in  issuing  this  third  impression. 

G.  S. 

A  TKEATISE  ON  ELECTRICITY.  By  F.  B.  Pidduck,  Fellow  of 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  Cambridge.  At  the  University  Press.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  New  York.    Retail  price  $3.60. 

This  book  covers  the  needs  of  advanced  students  in  the  Universities 
and  Technical  Schools.  It  presents  both  the  theoretical  and  the  practical 
sides  of  the  subject  in  a  very  thorough  way.  It  is  full  and  rich  not  only 
in  its  statements,  but  also  in  its  abundant  illustrations  in  the  form  of 
diagrams,  tables,  drawings  and  photographs,  which  are  found  on  nearly 
every  page.  There  is  a  Mathematical  Introduction,  followed  by  Chap- 
ters upon  Permanent  Magnetism,  Electrostatics,  Electric  Currents,  Mag- 
netic Effect  of  Currents,  Thermoelectricity,  Induced  Magnetism,  Induction 
of  Currents,  Applied  Electricity,  Electrolysis,  Electric  Oscillations,  Con- 
duction of  Electricity  through  Gases,  Radio-activity,  and  the  Theory  of 
Electrons.  We  recognize  in  these  chapters  the  work  of  a  master  work- 
man,— profound  scholarship  and  scientific  accuracy.  The  volume  is  a 
real  contribution  to  a  subject  that  has  wrought  marvelous  changes  in 
human  life  and  that  is  destined  still  further  to  affect  human  history.  It 
will  not  only  fulfil  its  mission  as  an  accepted  text  for  the  schools  and 
colleges,  but  will  also  be  of  service  to  practical  electricians  everywhere. 

F.  H.  P. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  AGRONOMY.  A  text-book  for  High  Schools 
and  Short  Courses  in  Agricultural  Colleges.  By  Franklin  S.  Harris,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Agronomy  and  Director  of  the  School  of  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering, Utah  Agricultural  College,  and  George  Stewart,  B.S.,  Instructor 
in  Agronomy,  Utah  Agricultural  College.     The  Macmillan  Company. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  great  modern  movement  for  the  improvement 
of  country  life  that  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  practical  work  of 
agriculture  should  be  taught  how  to  work  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 
Agricultural  education  implies,  includes,  and  produces  new  and  up-to-date 
text-books.  A  host  of  them  have  appeared  in  the  past  three  years,  most 
of  them  good,  a  few  of  them  mediocre,  and  now  and  then  one  with  little 
to  be  said  in  its  favor.  The  present  volume,  while  intended  for  a  text- 
book for  high  scho^ols,  is  sufficiently  untechnical  to  be  helpful  to  compar- 
atively uneducated'  farmers.  It  will  give  them  an  insight  into  the  prin- 
ciples of  practical  farming.    When  used  in  the  class  room  the  student 
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should  have  the  opportunity  to  do  some  laboratory  work  in  the  fields  so 
as  to  become  familiar  with  various  crops,  and  the  conditions  of  their  pro- 
duction. Plants,  their  environment,  their  structure,  their  functions; 
soils,  their  origin,  their  physical  properties ;  the  water  of  the  soil  and  its 
control ;  plant  foods  of  the  soil ;  manures  and  fertilizers ;  tillage  and 
rotation ;  Wheat ;  Corn,  or  Maise ;  root  crops ;  Alfalfa  ;  Clover ;  pastures ; 
weeds ;  Equipment  of  the  Farm, — ^these  are  some  of  the  topics  considered. 
The  student  who  masters  this  book  will  have  confidence  in  himself  and  will 
undertake  the  practical  work  of  earning  his  living  on  the  farm  with  a 
new  enthusiasm.  F.  H.  P. 

THE  GIRL  FROM  THE  BIG  HORN  COUNTRY.  By  Mary  Ellen  Chase. 
Illustrated  by  R.  Farrington  Elwell.    The  Page  Company.    Price  $1.25  net. 

This  delightful  story  of  a  charming  girl,  who  comes  from  her  home 
in  a  foot-hill-encircled  valley  of  Wyoming  to  live  with  relatives,  and  to 
attend  a  select  school  in  a  staid  New  England  village,  is  one  of  the  best 
of  the  season's  output  of  books  for  girls.  Virginia  Hunter,  the  heroine  of 
the  story,  is  so  true-hearted,  helpful  and  joyous,  that  she  is  a  real  inspira- 
tion to  the  girl  reader.  Many  adventures,  sometimes  quite  thrilling,  and 
a  pretty  romance  combine  to  make  this  an  absorbingly  interesting  tale. 

G.    S. 

PRACTICE  PRIMER.  By  Walter  L.  Hervey,  Ph.  D.,  Member  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners,  Department  of  Education,  New  York  City,  Former- 
ly President  of  Teachers  College;  and  Melvin  Hix.  B.  S.,  Principal  of 
Public  School  No.  80,*  Long  Island  City,  New  York  City.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.  Price  30  cents.  Also  SIXTH  READER,  by  the  same  authors 
and  publishers.     Price  65  cents. 

These  "Horace  Mann"  Readers  are  well  known  as  among  the  best  now 
available,  in  point  of  subject  matter,  mechanical  make-up  and  general 
attractiveness.  The  watchword  of  the  "Sixth  Reader"  is  "America 
First,"  the  selections  being  largely  such  as  to  create  patriotic  feelings 
in  the  hearts  of  the  pupils.  The  illustrations  in  color  are  a  distinct  fea- 
ture of  the  series. 

PRACTICAL  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.  Book  1  for  the  first  year  of 
the  high  school.  By  Edwin  L.  Miller,  A.  M.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Price  35  cents. 

The  first  of  four  books  "each  of  which  has  been  planned  to  cover 
one  stage  in  the  composition  work  of  the  secondary  school  course." 
Provision  is  made  for  oral  work  and  the  material  is  skilfully  fitted  to  the 
average  capacity  o;f  the  children  of  its  appropriate  grade. 

RURAL  DENMARK  AND  ITS  SCHOOLS.  By  Harold  W.  Foght, 
Specialist  in  Rural  School  Practice,  National  Bureau  of  Education,  author 
of  "The  American  Rural  School,"  etc.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price, 

$1.40. 

The  United  States  can  and  should  learn  many  a  lesson  from  the  ex- 
perience of  Denmark.  This  small  nation  finding  itself  in  distress,  polit- 
ically and  economically,  devised  a  remarkable  system  of  education  de- 
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signed  to  make  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  rural  districts,  an 
efficient  producer.  "A  war-crippled  and  almost  bankrupt  nation,  has^ 
within  two  generations,  taken  an  honorable  place  among  the  producing 
nations  of  Europe."    How  it  was  done  is  told  in  this  volimie. 

WRITING  AN  ADVERTISEMENT.  By  S.  Roland  Hall,  School  Edition, 
with  an  introduction  by  Oscar  C.  Gallagher,  Head  Master,  West  Roxbury 
High  School,  Boston.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company.    Price  75  cents  net. 

An  excellent  manual  upon  a  strictly  modern  school  subject.  The  book 
will  be  useful  both  within  and  outside  of  the  school.  It  has  a  literary 
as  well  as  a  commercial  justification.  It  will  aid  the  student  in  acquir- 
ing the  habit  of  truthfully  and  effectively  describing  that  in  which  he  is 
interested  so  as  to  engage  the  interest  of  others.  Throughout  life  this 
is  surely    a  "fine  art"  which  is  constantly  requisitioned. 

MORAL  EDUCATION,  AN  EXPERIMENTAL  INVESTIGATION.  By 
William  T.  Whitney,  Pd.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Port  Chester,  New 
York.    Leroy  Phillips,  Boston,  Mass.,  Publisher. 

This  is  a  choice  brief  treatment  of  a  subject  of  vital  importance  and 
one  on  which  happily  there  is  much  thought  and  interest  among  educa- 
tors at  the  present  time.  Dr.  Whitney  shows  that  character  is  the  best 
product  of  education  and  he  gives  many  valuable  suggestions  in  reference 
to  its  production.  The  relations  of  religion  and  morality  are  wisely 
treated. 

TEACHING:  ITS  AIMS  AND  METHODS.  By  Levi  Seeley,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Pedagogy  in  the  New  Jersey  State  Normal  School.  Hinds. 
Noble  &  Eldredge. 

The  author  rightly  regards  teaching  as  a  profession  and  laments  the 
incalculable  loss  and  injury  that  have  resulted  from  treating  it  as  a  call- 
ing, occupation  or  trade  that  may  be  taken  up  by  almost  any  one  as  a 
makeshift  by  which  to  get  a  living.  Every  teacher  and  all  those  who 
are  thinking  of  taking  up  work  of  this  kind  would  get  a  new  inspiration 
and  a  vast  amount  of  practical  help  from  the  careful  perusal  of  this 
"meaty"  little  volmne. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  THOUSAND-YEAR  PINE,  AND  OTHER  TALES 
OF  WILD  LIFE.  By  Enos  A.  Mills.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  Price 
25  cents  net. 

A  charming  little  book  that  every  child  will  like.  It  has  a  distinct 
educative  motive. 

THE  FUR  TRAIL  ADVENTURERS.  By  Dillon  Wallace.  Author  of 
"The  Wilderness  Castaways,"  "The  Lure  of  the  Labrador  Wild,"  etc.,  il- 
lustrations by  E.  W.  Deming.    A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  price  $1.25  net. 

This  is  a  new  story  for  boys.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  far  north 
and  the  woodcraft  adventures  with  wild  beasts  and  Indians,  and  the  de- 
scription of  the  arctic  snows  and  ice  floes  will  interest  all  normal  boys 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  read  it. 
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LANGUAGE  AND  COMPOSITION  BY  GRADES.  A  handbook  for 
teachers.  By  J.  M.  Hammond,  Principal  of  Morse  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Beckley-Cardy  Company.    Price  85  cents. 

It  would  be  well  if  this  work  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  ele- 
mentary school  teacher.  It  would  go  a  long  way  toward  meeting  the 
need  of  ready  expression  in  both  oral  and  written  language.  The  author 
believes  that  if  the  pupil  can  be  made  to  feel  natural,  whatever  ideas  he 
has  will  be  freely  expressed,  and  with  this  in  view  has  prepared  a  series 
of  type  lessons  in  language  and  composition  which  are  well  -adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  average  schoolroom. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  LITERATURE.  A  manual  of  comparative 
Literature.  By  A.  S.  Mackenzie,  Head  of  the  Department  of  English 
and  Comparative  Literature,  State  University  of  Kentucky.  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company.    Price  $1.50. 

This  book  first  appeared  some  four  years  ago,  in  a  more  expensive 
edition.  It  is  now  reprinted  with  all  the  original  material  in  more 
popular  form,  which  will  undoubtedly  bring  it  into  much  wider  use  for 
classroom  work.  The  book  has  been  accorded  definite  place  among  crit- 
ics and  teachers  of  literature  as  one  of  the  very  few  treatises  which 
approaches  its  subject  in  a  really  scientific  way. 

COMPLETE  COURSE  in  ISAAC  PITMAN  PHONOGRAPHY.  By  Abra- 
ham Rosenblum.    Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company.     Price  $1.50. 

A  modern,  practical  and  comprehensive  presentation  of  the  subject. 
From  the  beginning  the  student  writes  coherent  narrative,  arousing  and 
holding  intense  interest,  and  avoiding  abrupt  transition  from  theory 
work  to  practice.  The  theory  is  presented  in  84  brief  exercises.  By  the 
introduction  of  a  partial  key,  the  student  can  master  forty  per  cent,  of 
the  theory  exercises  by  self-instruction.  Following  the  theory  work  are 
300  business  letters,  models  of  commercial  English. 

ECONOMICS  OF  RETAILING.  By  Paul  H.  Nystrom.  1915.  400  pages. 
Ronald  Press  Co.,  20  Vesey  St.,  New  York.  $2.,  postpaid. 

This  book  is  a  symptom  of  the  times.  The  great  development  of 
business  in  the  past  fifty  years  has  brought  into  view  a  gpreat  many  here- 
tofore unthought  of  problems.  It  is  well  that  such  a  great  modern  en- 
terprise as  retailing  should  be  scientifically  studied.  Our  "department 
stores"  are  great  communities,  involving  more  complex  relations  and 
more  puzzling  problems  than  were  to  be  found  in  entire  towns  of  a  for- 
mer age.  This  volume  is  not  primarily  a  sociological  study,  however;  it 
is  "strictly  business"  and  will  greatly  aid  the  proprietors,  managers,  heads 
of  departments,  buyers  and  salesmen  and  saleswomen  of  actual  retail 
establishments.  It  should  also  find  a  place  in  commercial  schools  and 
colleges  as  a  helpful  and  suggestive  text  book.  F.  H.  P. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PERSONAL  HYGIENE.  Sixth  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged.  Proper  Living  upon  a  Physiologic  Basis.  By  American  Au- 
thors. Edited  by  Walter  L.  Pyle,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia.  12  mo.  of  543  pages. 
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las  illustrations.  Philadelphia  and  London.  W.  B.  Saunders  Company,  1915. 
Cloth  $1.50  net. 

This  volume  will  make  a  large  place  for  itself  in  connection  with  the 
modern  movement  for  health  instruction  in  the  public  schools.  It  is  an 
admirable  manual  for  the  individual  man  or  woman  who  is  ambitious  to 
build  up  a  stronger  and  more  obedient  muscular  system;  and  physicians 
will  find  in  it  recommendable  suggestions  for  nervous  and  run-down  pa- 
tients. Such  practical  subjects  as  eating,  drinking,  bathing,  sleep,  exer- 
cise, etc.,  are  set  forth  with  the  scientific  accuracy  of  the  professional 
expert  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  simplicity  that  makes  them  avail- 
able to  any  one  with  ordinary  common  sense.  The  fact  that  this  is  the 
sixth  edition  makes  evident  the  popularity  of  the  book.  A  new  chapter 
has  been  added  on  The  Hygiene  of  the  Infant.  F.  H.  P. 

NUTRITIONAL  PHYSIOLOGY.  Second  Edition,  By  Percy  G.  Stiles, 
Instructor  in  Physiology  at  Harvard  University,  formerly  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Physiology  in  Simmons  College,  Boston.  Thoroughly  revised. 
12  mo.  of  288  pages,  illustrated.  Philadelphia  and  London.  W.  B.  Saun- 
ders Company,  1915.     Cloth  $1.25  net. 

The  student  of  this  volume  will  obtain  the  very  latest  information 
that  is  available  upon  this  important  and  difficult  subject.  But  such  in- 
formation will  always  be  qualified  by  the  reservation  that  much  is  yet  to 
be  learned  and  that  error  will  be  avoided  by  not  accepting,  too  readily, 
conclusions  based  upon  confessedly  incomplete  data.  The  author  well 
says  that  "the  power  to  suspend  judgment  while  awaiting  further  evi- 
dence, is  a  rare  and  fine  one."  In  this  scientific  spirit  the  book  presents 
a  discussion  of  such  subjects  as  "the  energy  relations  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals," the  nature  and  means  of  digestion ;  the  work  of  muscles  and 
glands ;  gastric  secretion  and  digestioij. ;  the  hygiene  of  nutrition ;  food 
poisoning ;  alcohol ;  the  nervous  system ;  and  many  other  related  subjects. 
For  classes  in  medical  school  and  for  practical  reference  by  physicians 
this  book  should  find  a  wide  field  of  usefulness.  F.  H.  P. 

Periodical  Notes. 

Two  especially  timely  articles  for  teachers  of  English  appear  in  The  English 
Journal  for  May,  viz:  "Shakespeare  in  the  Schools"  by  Franklin  T.  Baker  and 
"The  Use  of  the  Magazine  in  English,"  by  James  Cloyd  Bowman.  In  the  At- 
lantic Monthly  for  May  there  is  an  article  by  John  J.  Chapman  entitled  "The 
Schoolmaster,"  which  every  instructor  of  boys  should  thoughtfully  read.  We 
quote  the  following  from  this  article:  "The  illiterate  public — by  which  I 
mean  all  America— does  not  know  that  four  years  of  good  schooling  are  more 
valuable  for  any  boy  than  a  whole  lifetime  of  college.  The  schoolmasters 
themselves  do  not  realize  this.  When  they  find  it  out,  being  men  of  character 
and  force,  and  very  much  more  in  earnest  than  the  college  boards,  they  will 
rearrange  their  own  curricula,  and  will  persuade  the  colleges  to  accept  the  new 
regime." 

Another  article  which  our  readers  should  not  miss  is  contributed  to  the 
June  Century  by  H.  Addington  Bruce.     It  is  about  "The  Backward  Child." 

In  the  North  American  Review  for  May  a  literary  feature  of  singular  charm 
Is  Sir  Arthur  Qulller-Couch's  study  of  "The  Winter's  Tale" — a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  current  Shakespearean  celebrations. 

A  new  and  useful  magazine  has  recently  entered  the  educational  field.  It  is 
called  "Ungraded"  and  deals  with  the  increasingly  important  subject  of  "The 
Feeble  Minded  Child  In  the  Public  Schools". 

Another  valuable  magazine  for  teachers  Is  "McEvoy  Magazine"  devoted  to 
practical  school  work.  In  the  number  for  June  Superintendent  J.  H.  Van  Sickle 
of  Springfield,  Mass.,  Is  quoted  In  some  careful  remarks  pro  and  con,  about 
"The  Gary  Plan." 
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